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EYE. 

<A 


DEVELOPMENT  O 


EYE. 


from  an  egg  which  at  first  repre- 
m  the  course  of  its  development,  the 


The  mammalian  embryo  is  devel<j 
sents  morphologically  a  single  celL 

substance  of  the  egg  divides  b^Melins  of  what  is  known  as  indirect  or 
karyokinetic  cell-division  iirt(yfcy%Xhese  two  into  four,  these  four  into  eight 
cells,  and  so  on,  until  a  gM&ar  cell-aggregate  is  formed.  Within  this 
cell-aggregate  a  cavity/thJJblastoccele,  is  soon  developed,  filled  with  fluid, 
surrounded  by  a  cellulW^wall  composed  of  the  cells  resulting  from  the  re¬ 


peated  division  of^fP  original  germ-cell  as  mentioned  above.  This  spher¬ 
ical  cellular  walQr essentially  an  epithelium.  The  germ  is  now  a  hollow 
globe,  kno^faAyr  mammalian  embryology  as  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  the 
walls  of  ^^h  are  constituted  by  the  products  of  the  segmentation  of  the 
origin^|Vgg-cell.  At  one  side  of  this  hollow  germ  the  epithelial  wall  be- 
co  ker,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  cells  of  its  wall  pro- 

l^pite  into  its  cavity.  The  thickening  or  area  thus  marked  out  soon 
^ecomes  oval  in  outline,  and  constitutes  the  germinal  area  from  which  the 
/  7 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EYE. 


embryo  is  differentiated,  together  with  its  enveloping  amnion.  This  epi¬ 
thelial  area  of  the  globular  germ  of  mammals,  from  which  the  embryo  i s- 
developed,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  embryonic  area  of  the  blastoderm. 
It  very  early  becomes  split  up  into  the  three  so-called  primary  germ-layers.. 
Of  these  the  outer,  or  ectoderm,  is  the  first  to  appear,  after  which  the  ento¬ 
derm,  or  innermost,  is  formed,  while  the  third  layer,  or  mesoderm,  appears 
last  of  all  between  the  two  first-named. 

All  the  structures  of  the  body  are  developed  from  the  three  primary 
germ-layers  of  the  embryo,  viz.,  ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  entoderm,  of 
which  the  first  is  uppermost  and  outermost,  the  second  intermediate,  and 
the  last  lowermost  or  deepest  in  position.  These  three  layers  are  also  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypoblast. 

From  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast,  the  epidermis,  sensory  epitlielia  of  the 
sense-organs,  brain,  cord,  nerves,  hair,  nails,  and  superficial  dermal  glan¬ 
dular  structures,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  oral  epithelium  and  glands,  and 
epithelium  of  the  nasal  chamber,  are  formed.  From  the  mesoderm  or 
mesoblast,  the  muscles,  bones,  cartilages,  connective  and  adipose  tissues, 
heart,  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  blood-  and  lymph-corpuscles,  are  formed.. 
The  entoderm  or  hypoblast  gives  rise  to  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  of  the  lungs,  to  the  secretory  cells,  ducts,  and  alveoli  of  the 
glandular  appendages  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreas, 
etc.,  while  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  vascular,  adenoid,  and  connective  tissues  generally,  of  its  append¬ 
ages,  are  of  mesodermic  origin.  4 

All  the  parts  of  the  eye  are  developed  from  but^mo  of  the  three 
primary  germ-layers.  Only  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast  apu  the  mesoderm  or 
mesoblast  take  any  part  in  the  building  up  of  thipQ&portant  sense-organ ; 
the  entoderm  or  hypoblast  is  entirely  excli  The  lens,  retina,  optic 

nerve,  pigmented  choroidal  epithelium;  the  epitlielia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  third  eyelid ;  the  ocular  nerves,  pi^lSastema  of  the  nasal  duct,  the 
lacrymal  ducts  and  glands,  the  Meib^um  glands,  and  the  eyelashes,  arise 
from  the  ectoderm.  The  musclesjQ>essels,  supra-choroid,  sclerotic,  the 
deeper  layer  or  corium  of  the^hrnea,  the  anterior  layers,  vessels,  and 
muscles,  the  iris,  the  humors  eye,  anc*  tbe  bones  of  the  orbit,  arise 

from  the  mesoderm.  The^&djacent  and  associated  nareal  structures  arise 
partly  from  the  ectode^n^fd  partly  from  the  mesoderm. 

From  a  narrow  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  embryo,  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  of  4tl^perebro-spinal  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrate  body 
is  evolved.  Tl^f^strip  of  the  ectoderm  constitutes  the  medullary  plate  and 
lies  along  marks  the  median  plane  of  the  future  body.  Its  edges  turn 
upward  ^m^m  the  so-called  medullary  groove.  Along  the  edges  of  this 
grooveyire  also  developed,  very  early,  the  ectodermal  foundations  of  the 
seif^pganglia  of  some  of  the  cranial  and  of  all  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
ps  of  this  groove  are  gradually  lifted  upward  and  grow  or  bend  toward 
other ;  these  edges  also  finally  meet  and  coalesce  so  as  to  enclose  a 
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tubular  space,  the  so-called  medullary  canal  or  tube.  The  tube  thus  differen¬ 
tiated  early  separates  from  the  remaining  ectoderm,  covering  the  rest  of  the 
body  along  the  median  dorsal  line.  It  in  fact  sinks  inward  or  downward 
along  the  dorsal  line  and  begins  to  split  off  at  its  dorsal  side  from  the  rest 
of  the  ectoderm  at  its  anterior  end.  The  ectoderm  of  either  side  of  the 
body  closes  over  the  medullary  tube  completely  along  the  dorsal  or  median 
line  and  becomes  continuous  over  the  back  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
general  epidermis  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs.  From  the  hinder  half 
of  the  medullary  tube  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the  spinal  cord  is  formed, 
and  from  its  anterior  half  are  developed  the  brain  and  sensory  epithelium, 
or  essential  visual  area,  and  the  optic  and  the  cranial  nerves.  From  the 
fact  that  the  brain  and  eyes  preponderate  in  importance  over  everything 
else  at  first  formed  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  canal,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  latter  may  in  the  early  embryo  be  called  its  cerebro- 
ocular  portion.  The  eye  is  the  only  sense-organ  the  ectodermal  foundation 
of  the  sensory  epithelium  of  which  is  at  first  continuous  with  the  ecto¬ 
dermal  epithelium  from  which  the  brain  is  formed. 

The  eye,  within  the  vertebrate  series,  has  unquestionably  arisen  primarily 
as  a  differentiation  of  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  primitive  cerebro-spinal 
rudiment  or  medullary  plate  of  the  embryo.  Such  a  differentiation  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  been  anterior,  and  almost  median,  to  judge  from  the 
researches  of  H.  Ayers,  Kupffer,  and  Hatschek  upon  the  development  of 
Amphioxus.  This  conclusion  has  also  lately  been  fortified  by^ the  researches 
of  Kupffer  upon  the  development  of  the  brain  in  Amp/^^?^\the  sturgeon, 
and  the  lamprey.  In  these  forms  an  exceedingly  priwm^e  condition  of 
affairs  has  been  preserved.  The  later  studies  of  Jjft$Schek  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  vertebrate  eye  is  a/stXcture  that  has  arisen 
immediately  from  part  of  the  lateral  cortraS^T  the  embryonic  brain. 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  things  in  Amphioxus,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  the  vertebrate  ’  eye  was  fui^ticWl  as  such  long  before  it  was 
pushed  out  from  the  brain-wall  as  a  Jjra^al  diverticulum,  and  before  even 
the  development  of  an  optic  stalfe  jThis  view  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  pigmentarj^freen  representing  the  first  trace  of  the 
pigmented  choroidal  epith^  the  vertebrate  series  lines  the  inner  face 

of  the  anterior  portion  otw  nervous  system  of  Amphioxus  at  the  points 
where  an  ocular  funqrfoiNis  first  developed.  The  tissues  which  envelop 
the  brain  and  nervpui^xis  in  Amphioxus  and  the  brain  itself  are  in  life 
quite  transparenjS&fQFat  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  evolution  of  the 
series  of  tran^foent  humors,  of  a  refracting  apparatus,  or  of  a  camera  in 
the  form  eyeball  with  its  automatic  shutter  or  iris,  and  muscular 

apparatus^vtccommodation,  and  adjustment  for  direction,  as  seen  in  higher 
types.  this  lowly  and  primitive  type  of  ocular  apparatus  of  Amplii- 
o^i^QHmout  an  eyeball,  a  sharply-circumscribed  retinal  area,  an  optic 
r^re,  ocular  muscles  and  nerves,  lens,  or  any  of  the  usual  accessories 
the  vertebrate  eye,  we  very  probably  have  the  promise  and  possibility 
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of  the  evolution  of  the  later  far  more  complex  visual  mechanism  of  higher 
vertebrates. 

Ayers  has  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  median  or  parietal  eye,  so 
fully  described  by  Spencer,  and  occurring  in  reptiles,  batrachians,  and 
fishes,  as  a  more  or  less  well  developed  organ  or  vestige  of  one,  was  also 
derived  ancestrally  from  the  extension  forward  and  upward  into  a  median 
dorsal  position  of  the  primitive  lateral  ocular  areas  of  the  brain-wall  of 
Amphioxus  or  of  some  similar  ancestral  form.  The  primitively  undivided 
median  position  of  the  olfactory  area  of  certain  low  forms,  as  the  sturgeon, 
where  it  also  at  first  forms  part  of  the  brain-wall,  as  shown  by  Kupffer, 
also  lends  support  to  the  belief  that  the  paired  eyes  of  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates  were  primarily  nearly  median  in  their  origin. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
ontogenetic  or  embryonic  history  of  the  eye  into  perfect  parallelism  with 
its  phylogenetic  history,  or  the  series  of  transformations  it  has  'Suffered 
in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  vertebrates.  In  Fig.  1,  the  very  primi¬ 
tive  relations  of  the  oval  ocular  patch  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  of  a  very  young  Amphioxus  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  relations  of 

this  ocular  patch  in  the 
infero-lateral  brain-wall  to 
the  cavities  of  this  very 
primitive  condition  of  the 
vertebrate  brain.  The  dila¬ 
tation  below  I,  lower  figure, 
is  clearlw  the  homologue  of 
the  mra  ventricle  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


Side  view  (lower  figure)  of  anterior  end  of  cejrtral  nervous 
system  of  a  young  Amphioxus ,  three  millimetoes^Wg,  repre¬ 
senting  the  brain,  cranial  nerves,  and  notoem>£«,  Ch,  with  a 
dark  reniform  spot  at  the  side  below,  inq^fing  the  position 
of  the  ocular  area.  Cross-sections  of  th^Jram,  I,  II,  III,  A,  at 
corresponding  points,  I,  II,  III,  in  lo^jJtgnje.  B ,  Cross-section 
of  spinal  cord.  (After  Hatschel 


bra^  of  other  vertebrates, 
Tff  which  the  space  within 
yQme  brain  under  III  is  as 
v  clearly  homologous  with  the 
fourth  ventricle,  with  its 
thin  roof,  as  seen  in  other 
vertebrata.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  an  optic  organ  which 
has  not  yet  developed  to 


the  point  of  being/pirabfed  out  from  the  sides  of  the  brain,  though  Dr. 
Ayers  has  informecKme  that  there  is  a  slight  thinning  and  outpushing  of 
the  lateral  waJflk^J?  the  brain  of  the  young  of  this  creature  at  this  point. 
The  parts  such  relations  to  each  other  that  it  is  clearly  possible  to 

imagineJ^ML  as  representing  a  stage  of  eye-development  still  more  primi¬ 
tive  tm^any  that  is  at  the  present  time  permanent  or  even  manifested 
temporarily  by  any  other  vertebrate. 

v  >»erween  this  very  primitive  state  of  the  vertebrate  eye  and  that  of 
fS&e  fully-developed  one  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  a  great  manv  additional 
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features  have  been  intercalated,  and  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
development  and  describe  the  method  of  accretion  of  these  new  features 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 

In  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  therefore,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  established  that  the  ectoderm  alone  was  involved.  This  is  still 
further  established  by  the  recent  discovery  by  Eycleshymer  ( Journal  of 
Morphology ,  1893)  that  the  eyes  of  the  embryo  of  Necturus  before  the 
closure  of  the  medullary  groove  are  already  defined  as  a  pair  of  pigmented 
and  thickened  areas  of  the  ectoderm  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary 
plate.  The  pigment  here,  however,  is  developed  within  the  cells  of  the 
ectoderm  itself,  and  is  not  at  first  a  separate  layer,  as  it  becomes  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  same  animal.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  diffused  pigment-granules  seen  in  these  paired  ocular  patches 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  plate  of  Necturus  lie  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  ectoderm  cells  of  those  patches.  This  general  diffusion  of 
pigment-granules  through  the  cells  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  batrachians,  but  is  exceptional  among  other  vertebrate  forms. 

In  the  embryo  of  the  rabbit  of  the  ninth  day  the  anterior  end  of 
the  medullary  groove  begins  to  widen  at  the  point  where  the  eye  will  be 
developed  before  the  groove  itself  is  here  closed  and  separated  from  the 
ectoderm  covering  the  head.  In  fact,  in  an  embryo  of  the  rabbit  of  the 
age  mentioned,  the  first  traces  of  the  eyes  have  already  appeared  as  obvious 
lateral  expansions  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  plate  and  before 
the  latter  has  closed  dorsally  on  the  median  line.  The  envelopment  of  the 
eyes  of  mammalia  is  therefore  seen  to  be  very  precocio^S^-more  so,  in  fact, 
than  in  birds,  as  will  appear  later. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  optic  region  of  th^o^hin  or  first  embryonic 
cerebral  vesicle  of  vertebrates  above  Am^/woa^O^he  broadening  of  the  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the  medullary  plate  or  tract  OMi^oderm  from  which  the  brain 
and  the  cord  are  formed.  As  soon  aslh^oacdullary  groove  closes,  a  process 
which  always  takes  place  first  of  ali\t  the  anterior  end  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  plate,  by  an  upfolding  of  its^pposite  halves  and  a  bending  of  those 
halves  toward  one  another  tilh*dfe£r  edges  meet  and  fuse  along  the  median 
dorsal  line,  there  is  at  onqe  /Sytlfcped  a  tendency  for  the  anterior  end  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  rudinrmnOko  enlarge.  This  enlargement  is  mostly  at  first 
in  the  direction  of  tl/TthJsverse  and  vertical  diameters  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  medullary  ean&Kor  tube,  as  the  common,  but  now  involuted,  ecto¬ 
dermal  rudiment^^he  brain  and  eyes  may  be  called.  The  detailed  history 
of  this  region(0ithe  medullary  canal  differs  very  greatly  in  the  different 
vertebrat^AjPor  example,  there  is  at  first  a  complete  obliteration  of  the 
medulh^i^^anal  in  this  region  in  the  embryos  of  bony  fishes,  lampreys 
and  ^tepmosteus ;  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  closure  and  detach- 
m^^pf)  the  medullary  plate  from  the  rest  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  dorsal 
^^ion,  this  important  organ  may  be  called  a  medullary  cord  more  properly 
rafcnan  a  canal.  In  these  lower  types  of  vertebrates — fishes  and  batrachia — 
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the  cerebro-ocular  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  rudiment  is  also  propor¬ 


tionally  much  shorter  than  in  the  three  higher  series  of  vertebrates, — 
namely,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals, — in  which  this  region  extends  for 


almost  half  the  length  of  the  embryo  by  the  time  the  latter  has  been  first 


definitely  outlined.  In  that  we  are  more  especially  concerned  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  development  of  the  eyes  of  the  higher  series,  especially 
the  mammalian,  to  which  man  belongs,  we  may  at  once  turn  to  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  steps  by  means  of  which  the  anterior  or  cerebro- 
ocular  portion  of  the  medullary  canal  is  transformed  in  that  series  into 
the  essential  foundation  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Inasmuch  as  the  em¬ 
bryology  of  the  bird  illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject  very  well,  we 
begin  with  it. 

In  Fig.  2,  representing  the  anterior  end  of  an  embryo  chick  of  about  the 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


A 


5 

6 


2 


3 


4 


Head  of  embryo  chick  of  23  hours,  viewed 
from  above. — A ,  anterior  end  of  head ;  1,  superior 


margin  of  medullary  fold  of  right  side  nearly  in  bro-spinal  c ef*S>ec,  lateral  limit  of  the  outer 

contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  2,  face  of  the^tejujl  canal ;  Vlt  first  cerebral  vesicle; 

lateral  limit  of  wall  of  medullary  or  neural  tube ;  in,  later^P&Mt  of  foregut;  2,  point  where  the 

3,  point  posteriorly  where  the  edges  of  medul-  edgd£7?fop^nedullary  groove  have  not  yet  fused 

lary  groove  have  not  yet  united ;  4,  widely-open  in  SheAidhle  line.  Enlarged  24  times.  (After 

posterior  portion  of  same ;  5,  lateral  ectoderm  of  feuvat) 

head;  6,  lateral  limit  of  foregut.  Enlarged  30 
times.  (After  Duval.) 


end  of  the  first  day,  the  edges  oftfm\medullary  groove  are  just  about  closing 
and  coalescing  at  a  point  a  ^rayifCle  way  behind  the  extreme  anterior  end 
of  the  embryo  itself.  Tl^Srward  end  of  the  medullary  canal  is  still 
open,  and  the  edges  of  ^lejmedullary  plate  do  not  finally  close  at  this  point 
until  about  six  hoprglater.  In  fact,  at  this  stage  the  cerebro-ocular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meduU^Ttsanal  is  still  open  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  It  is 
not  until  abo^f^hours  more  have  elapsed  that  the  development  of  the 


anterior  paM^^>  the  cerebro-ocular  portion  of  the  medullary  plate  has  pro- 
nearly  to  close  off  this  portion  of  it  from  the  exterior,  as 


This  stage,  however,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  we 


nofchVe  for  the  first  time  in  the  bird  distinct  traces  of  the  eyes.  At  the 
zpfcrf  ec  the  medullary  canal  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  dilated  in  excess  of  the 
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regions  behind  it.  This  dilatation  is  the  first  indication  of  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  ocular  portion  of  the  ectodermal  cerebro-spinal  rudiment.  In 
another  representation  of  the  anterior  end  of  an  embryo  chick  another  hour 
older  than  the  last  (Fig.  4)  this  anterior  dilatation,  Vv  is  still  more  marked, 
and  indications  of  a  second  less  marked  dilatation  of  the  medullary  canal, 
V2,  may  also  be  noted,  with  even  a  trace  of  a  third  dilatation  behind  the 
latter.  These  three  primary  dilatations  of  the  medullary  canal  constitute 
the  three  primary  or  embryonic  cerebral  vesicles.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  future  development  of  the  retina,  the  eyeball, 
and  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  with  the  development  of 
the  cerebral  peduncles,  optic  thalami,  optic  tract,  geniculate  bodies,  and 
aqueduct ;  while  the  fate  of  the  third  is  to  become  the  fourth  ventricle, 
cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata.  In  Figs.  5  and  6,  representing 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Head  of  embryo  chick  of  26  hours,  from 
above. — A,  anterior  end  of  head,  neural  tube  not 
yet  quite  closed  anteriorly;  V\,  first  cerebral 
vesicle ;  ec,  outer  lateral  surface  of  ectoderm  of 
head;  V2,  second  cerebral  vesicle:  in,  lateral 
limit  of  foregut.  Enlarged  26  times.  (After 
Duval.) 


Head  of  embryo  of  27  hours,  viewed 

from  abov^^tfSanterior  end  of  head;  in,  an¬ 
terior  antaskfipbl  limit  of  foregut;  m,  mesoderm 
of  peq^J^Mc  cavity ;  h,  paired  rudiment  of 
he^fPPvS^r  omphalomeseraic  veins;  b,  margin 
of\opcyiin^  into  foregut.  Enlarged  28  times. 

UAffer'  Duval.) 


still  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
of  the  opposite  edges  of  the 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  fi^sJ0^e 
a  relatively  much  more  rj 
cerebro-spinal  rudim 


nor  ends  of  chick  embryos,  the  fusion 
lary  plate  has  been  about  completed ; 
ral  vesicle,  op  (Fig.  6),  is  expanding  at 
rate  than  the  parts  of  the  medullary  canal  or 
ind  it.  In  fact,  there  is  now  in  progress  a  very 


rapid  lateral  dilata£io!(rt)f  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  canal,  and  it 
may  be  said  theft  foe  foundations  of  the  primary  optic  vesicles  have  now 
been  establish^£$  a  pair  of  diverticula  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  ho^lo^Serebro-spinal  rudiment.  In  Fig.  7,  representing  the  anterior 
end  of  aH  eihbryo  of  the  rabbit  of  a  stage  about  parallel  with  that  of  the 
chick^abryos  just  described,  the  same  relation  of  parts  is  seen  ;  the  primary 
wRQe^cles,  op,  are  conspicuous,  and  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  are 
distinctly  evident,  though  the  medullary  groove  is  not  yet  closed.  There 
here  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  forming  the  walls  of  the  primary 
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optic  vesicles  and  of  the  primary  cerebral  vesicles  as  in  the  embryo  chick. 
From  the  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  optic  vesicles  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
retina,  the  rods  and  cones,  and  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerve-fibres  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  optic  nerve  are  to  be  differentiated  as  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
plex  series  of  histological  transformations.  From  parts  of  the  walls  of  the 
optic  vesicles  the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  choroid,  part  of  the  iris,  and 
the  embryonic  optic  .stalk  are  also  to  be  formed.  The  steps,  however,  by 
which  these  changes  are  brought  about  proceed  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
those  that  we  have  already  traced  in  the  progress  of  the  differentiation  of  the 
medullary  canal  itself, — namely,  by  the  dilatation  of  one  part  and  the  con¬ 
striction  of  another,  or  the  fusion  of  two  adjacent  parts  of  the  epithelial 
rudiments  concerned  at  another  point.  Where  such  dilatation  occurs  locally 
and  a  vesicle  is  pushed  or  extended  outward,  the  process  is  spoken  of  as 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Am 


Head  of  embiyo  chick  of  29  hours,  viewed 
from  above.— Am,  head-fold  of  amnion ;  op,  optic 
vesicle;  V2>  second  cerebral  vesicle;  V3,  third 
cerebral  vesicle.  Enlarged  22  times.  (After 
Duval.) 


Anterior  end  of  rabbj^mbryo  of  8  days  and 
14  hours,  viewed  from^tabcSVe  and  enlarged  15 
times.— op,  optic  vesj^^Fxf  V2,  V3,  first,  second, 
third  embryonic  cew^al  vesicles;  in,  outer  limit 
of  foregut;  pn^rKerior  part  of  body  cavity, 
lateral  perica^&^paces ;  h ,  left  half  of  heart ;  vo, 
left  ompl^Wn^seraic  vein ;  a,  anterior  or  aortic 
ii^^aalf  of  embryonic  heart ;  m,  somites, 
or  “  proto  vertebrae ;”  pm,  parietal 
of  sides  of  body.  (Reduced  from  Kol- 


evagination ;  where  such  a  process and  extends  a  membrane  inward 
into  the  form  of  a  cup  or  sac^w  may  be  spoken  of  as  invagination. 
Where  fusion  of  two  parts  tek^jjfcace  along  their  edges  and  along  a  line, 
as,  for  example,  along  the  ^^fescing  edges  of  the  upturned  borders  of  the 
medullary  plate,  such  sfprocess  may  be  spoken  of  as  concrescence.  These 
processes,  variously  modified  and  supplemented  by  cell-differentiation  and 
cell-proliferation,  *<s^mptitute  the  principal  methods  by  which  the  complex 
transformation^  JJ)me  mammalian  embryo  and  of  its  parts  are  effected. 

These  ^P&uents  are  especially  well  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  development  of  the  eye.  In  Fig.  8,  for  example, 
the  optic  vesicles,  op,  are  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  constriction  at 
theiirVIjases  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  stalk,  a  condition  which  becomes  still 
m^  obvious  in  Fig.  9.  In  fact,  the  optic  vesicles  now  appear  smaller 
I  .  n  the  intervening  median  portion,  Vx,  representing  the  growing  first  cere- 
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bral  embryonic  vesicle.  This  constriction  of  the  basal  part  of  the  optic 
vesicle  leads  to  the  differentiation  of  the  hollow  optic  stalk  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  dilated,  distal,  optic  vesicle  proper.  This  differentiation 
of  the  distal  and  basal  parts  of  the  optic  vesicles  is  the  first  indication  of 
a  growing  distinction  between  what  is  to  become  the  foundation  of  the 
eyeball  and  of  what  is  to  direct  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
ingrowing  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  since  the  optic  stalk  is  not  directly 
transformed  into  the  optic  nerve,  as  we  shall  learn  later.  The  tendency 
for  the  optic  vesicles  to  be  pushed  slightly  backward  distally  is  also  obvious 
now,  as  well  as  their  close  apposition  against  the  inner  face  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  ectoderm  of  the  head,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6,  8,  and  9. 

While  the  last  two  figures  represent  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles 
very  strongly  accentuated  as  V19  V2,  V3 ,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  evidences 

Fig.  8  Fig.  9. 


Head  of  embryo  chick  of  32  hours,  viewed  Head  of  embi^;i<5f*t€k  of  38  hours,  viewed 

from  above —Fi,  first  cerebral  vesicle;  op,  optic  from  above—  Fj^r^r  cerebral  vesicle  =  third 
vesicle ;  F2,  second  cerebral  vesicle ;  g,  facial  and  ventricle ;  op, vesicle ;  F2,  second  cerebral 
auditory  ganglion;  au ,  auditory  ganglion;  h,  vesicle;  F3!fcb  tiier cerebral  vesicle  =  fourth  ven- 
heart.  Enlarged  22  times.  (After  Duval.)  tricle ;  ganglion ;  au,  auditory  vesicle ; 

gl,  jd’fSsSVp^ryngeal  ganglion.  Enlarged  about 
20  ti\iesy  (After  Duval.) 

of  a  subdivision  of  V3  into  a  series  of  (sJwients  by  at  least  five  very  slight 
subordinate  constrictions.  These  s^prdinate  subdivisions  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  medmMy  tube  which  is  to  form  the  brain  are 
indicative  of  the  segmental^^pL’C^f  the  posterior  portion  of  that  organ. 
And,  since  it  is  possible  toifcrake  a  tendency  toward  segmental  differentiation 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  er|brfcmic  axis  into  the  trunk,  it  does  not  seem  improb¬ 
able  that  the  indications  of  segmental  differentiation  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  rudimentsuJMfie  brain  are,  like  those  of  the  trunk,  traceable  to  the 
originally  segram^fcfl  nature  of  this  part  of  the  head.  This  is  rendered 
quite  certai*S^i^the  fact  that  recent  research  upon  the  development  of  the 
head  of  tnfc^nark-like  fishes  shows  a  segmented  condition  in  the  early 
stagayiiActly  comparable  to  that  which  is  so  very  obvious  in  the  trunks  of 

2 o^te  embryos  as  blocks  or  segments  of  mesoderm,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
The  segmented  or  metameric  nature  of  the  head  of  all  vertebrate 
yos  is  now  a  well-recognized  canon  of  morphology,  but  the  facts  upon 
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which  this  conclusion  is  based  have  been  almost  entirely  disclosed  by  em- 
bryological  research,  this  doctrine  no  longer  deriving  any  essential  support 
from  the  consideration  of  the  segmentation  of  the  hard  or  bony  part  of 
the  adult  cranium.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  in  the  higher 
vertebrates,  birds  and  mammals,  in  which  the  early  steps  of  development 
have  been  much  condensed  or  abbreviated,  there  seems  to  be  no  very  clear 
record  left  of  the  exact  number  of  cranial  segments  when  the  embryonic 
history  of  the  soft  parts  is  examined.  In  the  shark-like  fishes  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  little  abbreviation  or  elision  of  primitive  embryonic 
features,  and  it  is  to  them  that  embryologists  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  history  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
especially  of  the  relations  of  some  parts  of  these  primitive  cranial  segments 
to  the  development  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeballs,  as  we  shall  learn 
later. 

The  three  primary  embryonic  vesicles  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  single  segmental  or  metameric  elements  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which 
the  third  cerebral  vesicle  is  so  obviously  built  up.  It  is  far  more  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  two  anterior  cerebral  vesicles  will  ultimately  prove  to  be 
embryologically  composite  structures,  and  be  found  to  be  built  up  of  meta- 
meres  or  segments,  the  boundaries  between  which  have  become  obscured  by 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  their  development  has  been  abbreviated  and 
modified  in  higher  types. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Oblique  view  of  the  head 
and  forepart  of  trunk  of  a 
human  embryo  of  12  to  15  days. 
The  almost  globose  forepart  of 
the  head  is  prominent  laterally 
at  o,  where  the  optic  vesicle  of 
the  right  side  rests  against  the 
cephalic  ectoderm.  The  form 
of  the  mouth  is  also  obvmus^ 
with  the  mandibles  n§t  ^^com¬ 
pletely  joined  in  tb^jarodle 
line.  Enlarged  20  t^m^.  (After 
His.) 


Side  vie\\g|  the  head  of  a 
human  ^embryo  of  about  the 
same the  preceding.  En- 
largAiiNimes.  (After  His.) 


rgpd  20  tii 

$5° 


Side  view  of  the  head  of  a 
human  embryo  of  the  same  age 
as  the  two  preceding,  but  with 
the  outer  ectoderm  and  meso¬ 
derm  of  the  head  removed  to 
show  the  form  and  volume  of 
the  brain  and  cord  and  the  very 
early  form  of  the  optic  vesicle 
or  rudiment  of  the  eye,  ov,  and 
its  stalk,  st.  Enlarged  20  times. 
(After  His.) 


Th^^^bryonic  transformation  of  the  cerebro-ocular  region  of  the 
medullary  plate  in  the  human  embryo  is  very  similar  to  that  traced  and  il- 
hil^rMeS  above  in  the  case  of  the  embryonic  bird.  The  accompanying  Figs. 


(£jto  twei 


to  14  show  the  heads  of  human  embryos  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
twenty  days.  In  the  surface  views,  Figs.  10,  11,  and  13,  there  are  still 
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no  outward  indications  of  visual  organs  except  a  slight  prominence  at  o, 
which  indicates  the  position  externally  of  the  underlying  optic  vesicles, 
now  quite  developed  to,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  condition  shown  by  the 
oldest  bird  embryo  thus  far  described.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  external 
ectoderm  of  the  head,  as  has  been  done  in  Figs.  12  and  14,  which  corre¬ 
spond  respectively  to  Figs.  11  and  13,  the  optic  vesicles,  ov,  are  disclosed, 


Fig.  13. 


Head  of  human  embryo  of  18  to  20  days, 
viewed  from  the  side.  Enlarged  20  times,  show¬ 
ing  the  three  anterior  visceral  clefts  and  the 
lateral  thickening  at  o,  indicating  the  position  of 
the  primitive  optic  vesicles  or  rudiments  of  eyes. 
(After  His.) 


Fig.  14. 


Side  view  of  the  head  of  a  human  embryo 
of  about  the  same  age  as  the  foregoing,  with  the 
ectoderm  and  mesoderm  of  the  head  removed  to 
display  the  form  and  great  relative  volume  of  the 
brain  and  cord,  as  well  as  the  optic  vesicle,  ov, 
with  its  stalk,  st.  The  primitive  aortic  arches  are 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  (After 
His.) 


showing  their  attachment,  also,  to  the  sides  of  the  antei^Alower  border 
of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  by  means  of  a  thick  stalkJS^  These  stages 
of  the  development  of  man  correspond  pretty  closd^sMkh  the  second  day 
of  the  chick,  and,  as  viewed  from  the  side,  th^Kstiow  very  clearly  the 
abrupt  flexure  or  bend  downward  of  the  ajS^for  end  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  rudiment,  which  has  carried  all  thffNp^  surrounding  organs  along 
with  it.  This  bend  is  known  as  th&  chmiial  flexure ,  and  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  development  ^^Hie  face.  This  cranial  flexure  is 
common  to  all  the  vertebrates  abm-Te  Amphioxus,1  but  is  most  marked  in 
the  higher  series.  It  is  notewq^grp  that  the  eye  in  the  human  embryo  at 
this  stage  is  entirely  lateral^0jp<3sition.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the 
great  lengthening  of  the  opu^nerve  and  stalk,  and  the  correlated  shifting 
and  development  of  tfoe  SSjacent  organs,  that  the  eye  is  finally  brought 
round  into  an  anterior  position.  The  eye  at  this  stage  in  man  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  mX^espect  to  the  axis  of  the  body  that  is  permanent  in 
the  great  series  of  lower  vertebrates,  or  the  fishes  and  batrachians.  This 
fish-like  dAMter  of  the  early  human  embryo  is  also  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  on^bus  visceral  or  gill  clefts  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  future 
upperafc&k-region  in  Figs.  10,  11,  and  13.  The  traces  of  the  first  pair 

,-^^^Even  Amphioxus  shows  traces  of  the  development  of  the  cranial  flexure  in  the  embryo, 

^^bording  to  Kupffer,  but  the  flexure  disappears  before  the  attainment  of  full  growth. 

/  Vol.  I.— 2 
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Fig.  15. 


of  sense-organs,  or  olfactories,  in  these  figures  are  still  less  obvious  ex¬ 
ternally  than  the  development  of  the  foundations  of  the  eyes,  as  disclosed 
by  the  reconstructed  Figs.  12  and  14.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is  still  with¬ 
out  any  hint  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adult.  The  mouth  is  almost 
quadrangular  in  outline,  and  the  oral  and  nasal  epithelial  tracts  are  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  in  no  way  differentiated  from  one  another,  judging  from 
external  appearances  alone.  The  foundations  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
eyes  lie  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  general  ectoderm  covering 
the  head,  and,  taken  together,  now  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  latter. 

A  cross-section  carried  through  the  point  o,  Fig.  13,  would  disclose  a 
relation  of  parts  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  15  through  the 
first  cerebral  vesicles  and  eyes  of  a  chick  embryo  of  the  early  part  of  the 
third  day,  though  the  latter  figure  really  represents  a  condition  slightly 
more  advanced.  In  Fig.  15  the  ectoderm  of  the  head  is  seen  to  lie  in 
close  contact  with  the  eyes  laterally  and  with  the  walls  of  the  first  cerebral 

vesicle,  Vly  dorsally  and  ventrally.  The 
optic  stalk  st  has  been  decidedly  nar¬ 
rowed,  though  still  hollow,  as  indicated 
at  o.  The  optic  vesicles  are  in  fact  now 
pedunculate.  A  change  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  relations  and  form  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
optic  vesicle.  This  distal  extremity  is  no 
longer  convex  exterm^,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  8  and  9,  but^Vacave.  The  distal 
extremity  of  the^fe&ary  optic  vesicle  has 
in  fact  been  in^Q^inated  so  as  partially  to 
obliterate  ft^cavity  within,  as  is  well 
showiynv^.  9  at  an  earlier  stage.  The 
t  Vfc^his  second  change  in  the  optic 
is  to  produce  a  concavity  or  vesicle 
e  outer  face  of  its  distal  extremity 
as  to  form  the  so-called  optic  cup,  or 
'secondary  optic  vesicle,  in  contradistinc- 
/VV*  tion  to  the  primary  one.  This  secondary 
optic  vesicle  or  optic  c^pjftw  becomes  the  foundation  of  the  eyeball,  or  globe. 

The  changes  which  are  a  prelude  to  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  15  are 
well  illustrated  16,  which  represents  the  relations  of  the  ectodermal 

layers  which  ^H^r  into  the  formation  of  the  eye  of  a  chick  embryo  some¬ 
what  yo  lan  that  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  ectoderm,  A,  is 

shown  as  tying  close  against  the  outer  extremity  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and 
wherc  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  latter  is  slightly  thickened  as  the  rudi- 
nJfcnt of  the  lens  l ,  which  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  wall,  r,  of  the  outer 
Mu  of  the  optic  vesicle.  This  part,  r,  of  the  wall  of  the  primary  optic 


Cross-section  through  the  forepart  of 
the  head  of  an  embryo  chick  of  52  hours, 
showing  the  completion  of  the  involution 
of  the  secondary  optic  cup.  (Reduced,  after 
Duval.)— os,  optic  stalk;  o,  canal  in  same 
connecting  the  now  nearly  obliterated  cavity 
of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  with  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle,  Vi ;  op,  optic  cup ;  l ,  lens ;  R, 
retina.  None  of  the  mesoderm  is  shown  e, 
cept  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Enli 
30  times. 
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vesicle  is  destined  to  become  the  retina,  whilst  the  distal  part  of  p,  or  the 
wall  of  the  optic  stalk  nearest  the  retinal  rudiment,  is  destined  to  become 
the  pigmented  epithelium  next  the  supra-choroid.  The  proximal  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  stalk,  p,  becomes  the  definitive  hollow  optic  stalk,  with  a 
passage  leading  from  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle  to  the  cavity 
within  the  brain-wall,  vh.  This  continuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  first  cere¬ 
bral  vesicle  and  the  primary  optic  vesicle  will  be  self-evident  from  an 
inspection  of  Figs.  8  and  9.  As,  however,  the  retinal  wall  of  the  optic 
cup  is  pushed  inward,  as  in  Fig.  15,  the  cavity  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
is  obliterated,  since  this  secondary  retinal  vesicle  or  optic  cup,  as  we  may 
call  it,  is  expanding  inward,  outward,  upward,  forward,  backward,  and 
downward,  so  as  to  develop  a  spherical  enlargement  of  itself  as  the  founda- 
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on  account  of  its  function,  be  regarded  as  sensory.  This  view  of  its 
nature  is  strongly  supported  by  the  early  history  of  its  ganglionic  rudi¬ 
ment  or  retina,  which,  before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  plate,  is  now 
known  to  lie  quite  near  the  lateral  margin  of  the  latter,  or  in  the  analo¬ 
gous  position  of  the  serially  homologous  rudiments  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
sensory  roots  of  $ie  spinal  nerves  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Since  these  arise  from  differentiations  developed  along  the  extreme  outer 
edges  of  the  medullary  plate,  the  neural  crest  of  Balfour  is  probably  made 
up  of  the  rudiments  of  these  ganglia  that  have  fused  along  the  line  of 
closure  of  the  medullary  canal,  as  contended  by  Beard.  If  the  retinal 
area  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  plate  is  serially  homologous 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  its  lateral  position  in  some  forms  ( Nedurus ),  Miss 
Platt’s  contention  that  the  optic  nerve  is  primarily  of  dorsal  origin  gains 
in  probability,  and  her  ingenious  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  ultimate 
position  of  its  origin  also  becomes  more  plausible.  Finally,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  primarily  centripetal  ingrowth  of  the  axis-cylinder  fibres 
of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina,  as  established  by  recent  investigators, 
is  further  proof  of  the  same  conclusion. 

If  the  whole  secondary  optic  cup  and  stalk  could  be  removed  and  iso¬ 
lated  from  an  embryo  chick  somewhat  older  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  15, 
we  should  get  a  structure  which  in  perspective  when  viewed  from  in  front 

obliquely  would  appear  very  much  as  in  Fig.  17. 
In  this  condition,  however,  the  edges  of  the  cup 
would  begin  to  bend  inward^lpward  the  lens  all 
round  except  below  at  ch,  position  of  the  so- 
called  choroid  fissure.  this  stage  the  retina, 
r,  is  already  markedlv(micker  than  the  pigmented 
layer,  p.  The  s&jgef  s,  between  the  retina  and 
the  pigmente^W&^br  is  becoming  reduced.  The 


Fig.  17. 


/ 


op 


_ _  ch  vitreous  am 


is  spacious. 


,  A  The  choroid 

fissure  lealfevfrom  below  into  the  vitreous  space. 
This  ^ormd  fissure  is  also  extended  as  a  groove 
on  Ac  under  side  of  the  optic  stalk,  op ,  for  some 
^d0pance  inward  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
-^q)tic  cup.  This  figure  must  be  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  an  eye  in  the  stage  of  the  secondary 
optic  cup  with  all  the  investing  mesoderm  cleared 
away,  and  with  the  future  corneal  area  of  the 
ectoderm  on  its  outer  face  lifted  off,  together 
with  the  neighboring  ectoderm  of  the  head.  It 
t  ^  represents  in  a  generalized  form  the  relations 

of^Fktfe  structures  of  ectodermal  origin  that  enter  into  the  formation 
a&^tne  vertebrate  eye  and  that  lie  within  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea,  both 
^Fwhich  latter  are  developed  considerably  later. 


Enlarged  model  or  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  secondary  optic  cup  of  a 
vertebrate  embryo.  (Modified 
from  Hertwig.)— p,  outer  wall  of 
cup  destined  to  become  the  pig¬ 
mented  choroidal  epithelium 
its  inner  wall,  or  retina; 
porary  space  between  th^  tw| 
walls;  v,  vitreous  space;  l, 
ch,  choroid  fissure;  4o]£hollow 
stalk  of  secondary  oghc^sicle, 
with  groove  on  th^uViaer  side 
continuous  with<^ffivchoroid  fis¬ 
sure,  ch,  on  i^^^der,  outer  bor¬ 
der  of  the  $fcS\feup. 
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The  histological  changes  which  accompany  the  differentiation  of  the 
parts  of  the  eye,  as  these  are  laid  down,  are  very  remarkable.  For  example, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebro-ocular  portion  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  plate  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its  differentiation  is  essentially  a 
continuous,  simple  epithelium  made  up  of  columnar  or  cubical  cells.  In 
the  course  of  the  foldings  and  transformations  which  have  attended  the 
evolution  of  the  eye  and  brain  up  to  the  point  illustrated  by  the  last 
few  of  our  figures,  histological  differentiation  has  been  going  on  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  These  changes  are  more  profound  and  important  than 
one  is  at  first  disposed  to  think,  as  the  following  statement  of  fact  will 
disclose. 

The  retinal  area  begins  to  thicken  as  soon  as  the  secondary  optic  vesicle 
or  cup  begins  to  be  involuted.  This  thickening  of  the  retina  is  the  result 
mainly  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  cells  on  what  is  now  its  convex 
and  future  outer  face.  While  the  constituent  cells  of  the  embryonic  retina 
still  show  a  tendency  to  remain  columnar,  they  soon  become  piled  upon 
one  another  in  layers  in  consequence  of  this  multiplication,  so  that  all  the 
cells  do  not  extend  entirely  through  its  thickness.  The  retina  thus  comes 
at  a  very  early  period  of  its  development  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
superposed  layers.  These  layers  very  soon  become  broken  up  into  groups, 
of  which  at  least  three  are  developed  quite  early.  Of  these  the  innermost, 
or  that  upon  its  concave  side,  is  destined  to  become  the  ganglionic  layer  of 
the  retina,  the  next  is  the  middle  cellular  layer,  and  the  outermost  is  the 


is  a  precociously  separated  JpJrtion  of  the  brain  wall  or  cortex,  we  are  in 
some  measure  enabled  tVmderstand  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of 
the  optic  nerve,  afl^Hjlso  why  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  pair  is  a  true 
- - r&t  iculty  in  great  measure  disappears,  however,  if  it  is 


rr'1  '  l)dficulty  in  great  measure  disappears,  however,  if  it  is 
th^>^g  primary  retinal  area  is  primarily  lateral  or  at  the  edge 
plate,  and  therefore  ganglionic  in  position  when  its  first 
fear  in  the  embryo. 


mges  which  go  on  in  the  shapes  and  relations  of  the  cells  forming 


th^pter  wall  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  are  much  simpler.  Here  there 
010  proliferation  of  cells  tending  to  thicken  this  wall ;  on  the  contrary, 
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Fig.  18. 
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there  is  a  steady  diminution  of  thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  becomes  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  pavement  epithelium 
composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  These  cells  are  so  arranged  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another  that  each  undergoes  extension  at  an  equal  rate  in  every 
direction  in  the  area  of  the  membrane  of  which  it  is  a  part,  so  that  the 
equal  pressures  it  exerts  in  every  direction  are  met  by  equal  resistances 
from  its  fellow-cells  that  surround  it.  Since  six  cells  is  the  usual  number 
that  surrounds  a  single  cell,  the  pressures  and  interactions  due  to  growth 
develop  a  tendency  in  each  of  these  cells  to  assume  a  six-sided  or  hex¬ 
agonal  form.  Before  their  extreme  flattening,  however,  has  been  attained, 
these  cells  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic  cup  begin  to  develop  granules  of 
pigment  within  their  substance.  In  this  manner  the  cells  of  the  outer  wall 
become  transformed  into  the  pigmented  layer  or  choroidal  epithelium  of 
the  eye.  The  very  great  differences  already  presented  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  optic  cup 
are  well  shown  in  Figs.  38  and  39  at  r  and  p. 

In  Fig.  18  we  have  represented  a  cross-section  of  the  optic  stalk  of  an 
embryo  mouse,  showing  the  generally  columnar  character  of  the  cells  of  the 

very  thick  inner  layer  continuous  with 
the  retinal  or  inner  layer  of  the  second¬ 
ary  optic  cup.  The  outer  layer,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  upper  side  of  the  figure,  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  columnar  or 
cubical  cells  in  a  single  layer,  and  this 
is  continuous  with  tta  outer  wall  or  pig¬ 
mented  layer  of ^er^ptic  cup.  On  the 
under  side  of  6ptic  stalk  there  is  a 
deep  fissurqrQhsed  by  the  inflection  or 
infolding  SL©>  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
originsffl^tubular  optic  stalk,  into  which 
e\x3^rm  has  been  intruded  along  with 
ilood-vessel,  and  in  which  a  group  of 
'ood-corpuscles  are  lying  free.  The 
endothelium  of  this  vessel  is  also  well 
marked  as  a  single  layer.  This  fissure 
is  the  extension  inward  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  hollow  optic  stalk  of  the 
choroid  fissure  of  the  optic  cup.  Into 
it  have  been  kA^tfled  a  vessel,  the  arteria  retinas  centralis ,  already  noted, 
and  a  strip  tffvnesodermal  tissue  continuous  with  that  which  immediately 
invests  ^Svlwalk  externally.  The  great  differences  in  the  thicknesses  of 
the  initeiNind  outer  layers  of  the  optic  stalk  are  here  as  noteworthy  as  the 
dil&^^es  between  the  thicknesses  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
^ticcup  itself.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  originally  tubular  canal 
the  optic  stalk,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9,  has  now  been  almost  com- 


wm 

if 

Optic  stalk  of  eye  of  mouse  embryo  in 
cross-section,  showing  lumen  of  central  arten* 
intruded  into  the  continuation  of  the  cha^Cr 
fissure  ventrally ;  thick  inner  wall  contijku^s 
with  retina ;  thin  outer  wall  co ntApBgffi  vmh 
pigmented  choroidal  epitheliunuiN^second- 
ary  optic  cup.  Enlarged  ^iijes.  (After 
Kessler.)  f  \ 
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pletely  obliterated  by  the  inflection  of  its  inferior  wall  within  the  superior 
outer  wall,  so  that  the  two  are  in  contact  almost  the  whole  way  round. 
The  continuity  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  stalk  along  the  edges 
of  the  extension  of  the  choroid  fissure  upon  the  optic  stalk  is  also  very 
evident.  The  edges  of  this  groove  ultimately  close,  so  that  little  or  no 
trace  of  it  is  left,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  still  further  modified  upon 
the  ingrowth  of  the  first-developed  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  toward  the 
brain,  as  we  shall  learn  later. 

A  very  vivid  conception  of  the  position  and  relation  of  the  choroid  fissure 
can  be  got  from  an  inspection  of  Figs.  19  and  20,  representing  the  heads 
of  chick  embryos  of  the  third  day  of  incubation  as  viewed  from  the  side. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 
au  V3 
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Side  view  of  head  of  an  embryo  chick 
of  52  hours.  Enlarged  14  times.  (Reduced 
from  Duval.)— op,  optic  cup  from  exterior, 
showing  choroid  fissure ;  ol ,  olfactory  pit ; 
F2.  second  cerebral  vesicle ;  heart,  auditory 
vesicle,  and  three  visceral  clefts  are  also 
conspicuous. 


Side  view  of  head  of  afte^br$)  chick  of  68  hours. 
Enlarged  14  times,  to  sh^^me  relations  of  the  eye  to 
the  other  cerebral  strraflfiA  and  the  open  choroid  fis¬ 
sure.  (Reduced  froriTOumil.)— au,  ear ;  3,  third  visceral 
cleft,  1  and  2  in^A^of,  and  4  behind  it;  h,  cerebral 
hemisphere ;  tkl^md F3,  first,  second,  and  third  cere¬ 
bral  vesicle^/TJ^Wfactory  pit.  The  somites  of  the  neck, 
head  lufd'er  Vs,  and  trunk  are  also  shown,  and  the 
heart  iLthJ  lafcge  organ  shown  in  outline  below  the 
visual cTmts. 

The  double  wall  of  the  optic  cup  is  Own  in  optic  section  as  seen  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  The  inner  retinaiJI^er  is  seen  to  be  already  thicker  than  the 
outer  layer,  which  is  destinraW^  become  the  choroidal  epithelium.  The 
embryonic  eyeball,  or  opfivvrtp,  is  viewed  in  both  cases  from  its  outer  or 
external  aspect,  and^tlilj^horoid  fissure  is  seen  to  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  its  ventral  margiK-/  Both  layers  of  the  cup  are,  however,  seen  to  pass 
into  or  be  conthfepus  with  each  other  on  either  side  of  the  fissure.  The 
eye,  as  a  whol<Q^seen  to  lie  in  a  rather  ventral  position  with  respect  to  the 
brain,  so^ka^hat  portion  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  Vx  (Fig.  20),  which  is 
to  fora*  the  future  optic  lobes — thalami — now  projects  high  above  the  level 
of  tljeXtop  of  the  rudimentary  eyeball.  The  olfactory  pits,  ol ,  have  also  been 
d^fi^cliy  differentiated,  as  well  as  the  rudiments,  in  Fig.  20,  of  the  cerebral 
^hemispheres,  which  are  here  just  beginning  to  bud  outward  and  upward. 

(?) Tt 


&  "lie  vitreous  humor  is  at  this  stage  of  considerable  volume,  as  shown  in 
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the  last  figure  by  the  space  between  the  retinal  wall  of  the  optic  cup  and 
the  lens  in  the  centre.  The  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  soon  becomes  very  much  more  voluminous  in  embryo  birds  than 
in  embryo  mammals  of  the  same  relative  stage  of  development. 

It  is  during  the  stages  just  referred  to  that  the  differentiation  of  the 
epithelial  walls  of  the  brain  at  different  points  begins  to  be  very  distinctly 
manifest.  The  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  future  third  ventricle  (first  em¬ 
bryonic  vesicle)  begin  to  thicken  where  the  optic  thalami  are  to  be  developed. 
A  little  farther  backward  the  corpora  bigemina  (developed  from  the  region 
marked  V2 ,  Fig.  20)  also  begin  to  undergo  a  slight  thickening  ventrally 
and  laterally.  This  region  of  the  corpora  bigemina  (corpora  quadrigemina 
of  mammals)  is  very  important  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
geniculate  bodies  and  optic  tract.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  optic  tract, 
the  geniculate  bodies,  or  the  thalamus  are  yet  definitely  marked  out,  there  is 
now  an  obvious  tendency  for  the  internal  ganglionic  layers  in  these  regions 
to  begin  to  be  marked  off  from  the  pale  external  layer  or  mantle  of  axis- 
cylinder  fibres.  Farther  back,  in  the  region  of  the  future  fourth  ventricle, 
Vs,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  dorsal  epithelial  wall  of  the  neural  tube  to 
become  quite  thin,  except  at  its  extreme  anterior  portion,  where  the  cere¬ 
bellum  is  developed.  "  Ventrally  and  laterally  the  walls  of  the  third  cerebral 
vesicle,  V3,  are  now  rapidly  thickening.  This  thickening  is  here  associated, 
as  in  the  more  anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  with  the  development  of  the 
ganglionic  tracts  internally,  while  the  axis-cylinder  fibres  are  developing 
externally.  This  gives  to  cross-sections  through  the  walls  of  the  nervous 
tube  at  this  time  the  appearance  of  a  more  deeply  stainable  and  opaque 
inner  portion  corresponding  to  the  rudiments  of  the  gangjvmic  tracts,  while 
externally  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  clear  belt  cn\j$one  that  does  not 
readily  stain,  that  represents  a  delicate  outer  lavs^of  neuroglia  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  nerve-fibres,  which  have  akSs^y  grown  outward  from 
the  more  deeply  embedded  ganglionic  oy^^lve  cells,  and  have  made 


long  the  outer  faces  of  the 
fd  it  may  be  said  that  in  general 


their  way  longitudinally  for  some  distal? 

thalamus,  pons,  and  medulla.  Of  tlte  cffl  ^  o 

the  differentiation  of  the  more  deep(^ltuated  ganglionic  tracts  begins  at 
its  cephalic  end  and  at  the  ant<^>r  or  motor  side.  The  white  columns 
also  begin  to  develop  their  anmw  and  lateral  portions  first,  the  posterior 
columns  of  white  mattei^N^Maxis-cylinder  fibres,  appearing  last  of  all. 
The  relations  of  the  paldQjrter  and  more  deeply  stainable  inner  layers  of 
the  brain  are  well  shoVayin  the  walls  of  Vx  and  V2  of  Fig.  46,  representing 
a  section  through*rf5phead  of  an  advanced  embryo  bird. 

Some  idea  relations  of  the  optic  cups  to  the  central  nervous 

system  in  a*^|*obryo  bird  of  the  fourth  day  may  be  formed  by  reference  to 
Fig.  21.  ^Here  the  optic  cups  have  been  fully  developed  as  such,  and  the 
whole  kmd  is  seen  from  above,  viewed  as  a  transparent  object.  It  is  ob- 
viqus^om  this  figure  that  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  primary  cavities 
ofQ^e  brain  since  the  end  of  the  first  day  have  been  many  and  profound. 
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The  optic  stalks  have  become  quite  narrow  and  slender.  The  lens  has  been 
separated  from  the  overlying  ectoderm  for  some  time.  The  first  primary 
cerebral  vesicle,  Vly  or  what  is  left  of  it,  may  now  be  said  to  represent 
distinctly  the  rudiment  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
human  anatomy.  It  has  also  been  much  narrowed 
laterally,  as  the  last  figure  shows.  The  hemispheres 
are  now  very  distinct  dorso-lateral  outgrowths  from 
the  first  embryonic  cerebral  vesicle,  and  both  still 
have  their  simple  epithelial  walls.  The  second  em¬ 
bryonic  cerebral  vesicle,  V2, — the  future  corpora  bi- 
gemina, — has  grown  even  more  transversely  than  it 
has  vertically,  and  there  is  now  very  obviously  a 
spacious  cavity  within  it,  communicating  anteriorly, 
through  a  narrow  cleft,  with  Vly  and  posteriorly, 
through  an  equally  constricted  passage, — the  future 
aqueduct  in  part, — with  Vs.  The  vesicle  Vs  is  now 
constricted  anteriorly,  but  widens  again  abruptly  and 
then  slowly  narrows,  as  the  rudiment  of  the  medulla, 
as  it  is  continued  backward  into  the  spinal  cord.  The 
eyes,  however,  are  still  very  prominent  organs,  and, 
while  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  the  optic  cups  will  soon 
begin  to  grow  in  the  embryo  bird  at  a  disproportionately  quick  rate,  so 
that  they  will  soon  become  the  most  conspicuous  and  buUiAorgan  of  the 
head.  The  maximum  volume  of  the  eyes  of  embrvjXginft  is  reached 
about  the  ninth  day  of  incubation,  when  their  bulk :  amcfet  or  quite  equals 
that  of  all  the  other  organs  of  the  head  taken  ta^Qker.  In  this  regard 
the  embryos  of  birds  differ  very  greatly  frori^ttfDse  of  mammals.  In 
mammals  the  eye  of  the  embryo  never  reasM^o  disproportionately  great 
a  size,  but  remains  small  in  comparison  me  other  parts  of  the  head, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  cerebm^hemispheres.  These  latter  soon 
overtop  all  the  other  organs  of  the  nead  of  the  mammalian  embryo  in 
their  rate  of  growth,  since  they  rafeearly  become  extremely  massive,  pro¬ 
ject  upward  and  forward,  smoHrape  the  peculiarly  prominent  and  bullate 
form  of  the  forehead  of  foetuses  of  the  higher  mammalia  and  the 

human  species.  In  tlnHiSh^s  the  maximum  dimension  of  the  eyes  of  the 
embryo  is  reached  mucWearlier,  proportionately,  than  in  birds. 

Up  to  the  end  fourth  week  the  eye  in  the  human  embryo  still  occu¬ 

pies  almost  a  lat^Jposition,  as  seen  in  Fig.  22.  The  eye,  in  other  words, 
is  still  lool^S^iterally,  as  in  fishes,  and  is  not  prospective  or  forward- 
looking,  ^h^the  adult.  A  blunt  process,  or  downgrowth,  from  above  the 
externqlViasal  process  separates  the  eye  externally  from  the  nasal  fissure  or 
pit,  ^J0>rijdiment  of  the  nostril  of  the  same  side.  Another  process,  or  up- 
g^wth,  the  maxillary  process  of  the  soft  tissues  below  and  in  front  of  the 
eye,  meets,  but  does  not  yet  coalesce  with,  the  external  nasal  process.  The 


Fig.  21. 


Head  of  an  embryo 
chick  82  hours  old,  viewed 
from  above—  hm,  cerebral 
vesicles  or  hemispheres ; 
Vi,  first  cerebral  vesicle  (= 
third  ventricle) ;  V2,  second 
cerebral  vesicle;  V3,  third 
cerebral  vesicle  (=  fourth 
ventricle).  Enlarged  about 
12  times.  (After  Duval.) 
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Fig.  22. 


fissure  thus  left  between  the  eye  and  the  nasal  opening  of  the  embryo  marks 
the  course  of  the  lacrymo-nasal  groove,  which  remains  apparent  externally 
for  a  relatively  long  time.  It  is  along  the  floor  of  this  groove  during 
the  coalescence  of  its  edges  that  the  tear-duct  is  marked  off  and  separated 
from  the  epiblast  covering  the  groove.  During  the  later  transformations 
of  the  face  the  proximal  or  median  end  of  the  duct  becomes  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  by  the  surrounding  tissues 
and  down-growing  margins  of  the  external  nostrils. 
This  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  an  inspection  of 
the  figure  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  those  that 
follow.  The  mouth  as  such  is,  relatively  speaking, 
an  enormous  transverse  cleft  on  the  anterior  side  of 
the  head  during  the  fourth  week.  At  two  points 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line  it  communicates 
with  the  nasal  pits  or  fossae  above,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  Should  there  be  a  failure  to  close  of 
either  or  both  of  these  clefts  that  connect  the  mouth 
and  nose  of  the  embryo  at  this  stage,  the  deformity 
known  as  hare-lip  would  be  the  result. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  human  embryo 
of  the  fourth  week  are  seen  to  be  very  massive  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eyes ;  much  more  so, 
in  fact,  than  in  the  head  of  the  bird  embryo  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  21.  The  forehead  is  already  bullate 
and  prominent,  and  a  slight  median  depression  indi¬ 
cates  the  position  in  which^itf^uture  falx  cerebri 
will  be  developed  between  the  hemispheres.  There  ^pUl  no  transverse,  hori¬ 
zontal  separation  between  the  nasal  and  oral  chadors.  This  is  effected  later 
by  a  median  ingrowth  from  the  roof  and  a  m^pf  lateral  ingrowths  from  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  at  this  stage,  which  fijtfffiy  meet  in  the  middle  line,  thus 
not  only  separating  the  internal  nasal  ^^nS  the  permanent  oral  cavity,  but 
also  dividing  the  nasal  chamber  itsel^medially  into  its  right  and  left  halves. 
The  face  when  viewed  in  profile  is  wicave,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  indication  of  the^  ,”  in  the  form  of  the  fronto-nasal  pro¬ 
cess  lying  between  the  pits  and  above  the  oral  opening  in  Fig.  22. 

As  we  shall  see  in  tlnN^icceeding  figures,  the  “  nose,”  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  adult/KhWn  profile,  develops  very  gradually  and  very  tardily 
by  the  growth  fonvam  and  downward  of  the  margins  of  the  nasal  pits,  the 
tip  of  the  nosetaefng  ultimately  formed  by  the  advancing  apex  of  the  fronto¬ 
nasal  proces§A«mile  the  upper  lip  is  formed  partially  by  the  downgrowth 
of  the  fr^m^-nasal  process  and  partially  by  the  coalescence  of  that  process 
with  th^shaxillary  processes  of  either  side. 

foregoing  account  of  the  early  development  of  the  eyes,  head, 
Face  of  the  human  embryo  may  appropriately  be  supplemented  with 
account  of  the  development  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  em- 


Front  view  of  head  of  a 
human  embryo  of  4  weeks. 
Enlarged  10  times.  (After 
His.)— Showing  the  oral  open¬ 
ing,  joined  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line  by  the  nasal 
clefts  above,  and  these  later¬ 
ally  by  the  lacrymo-nasal 
grooves  from  the  eyes,  now 
lateral  in  position. 
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bryo  of  the  bird.  The  parts  corresponding  in  the  bird  to  the  nasal  pits 
or  fossae  are  represented  in  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  and  26.  The  very  gradual 
steps  by  which  the  external  nasal  and  maxillary  processes  fuse  with  the 


Fig.  23. 
h  F  Non 


Front  of  head  of  chick  embryo  of  6  days. 
Enlarged  6  times.  (Reduced  from  Duval.)— h, 
cerebral  hemisphere;  F,  fronto-nasal  process; 
N,  internal  nasal  process ;  n,  external  nasal  pro¬ 
cess;  o,  olfactory,  external  nasal,  opening;  l , 
fissure  along  which  the  nasal  duct  develops ;  m, 
maxillary  process;  mb,  mandibular  process  or 
arch ;  1,  auditory  meatus ;  hy,  hyoid  arch. 


Fig.  24. 


Front  of  head  of  chick  embryo  of  7  days. 
Enlarged  4%  times.  (Reduced  from  Duval.)— F, 
fronto-nasal  process;  n.  cerebral  hemisphere; 
o,  nasal  opening;  m,  maxillary  process ;  mb,  man¬ 
dibular  process  or  arch ;  1,  auditory  meatus. 


fronto-nasal  process  to  form  the  upper  beak  of  the  bird,  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  all  these  and  their  convergence  toward  the  median  line,  will  be 
obvious  from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  figures.  These  figm^es  will  serve  to 
render  still  more  impressive  some  of  the  other  changes  which  have  gone 
on  in  the  development  of  the  external  eye  and  |y^Hl.  The  great  and 

vO  Fig.  26- 

c? 


Fig.  25. 


’ick  embryo, 
m  Duval.)—  F, 


Front  view  of  head  of  i 
Enlarged  4  times.  (Reduc^ 
fronto-nasal  process,  with  egg-tooth  rudiment 
appearing  on  its  tip  *»v5&ernal  nasal  process ; 
o,  external  nasal  op m,  maxillary  process, 
lacrymo-nasal  grafc^till  obvious,  but  eyelids 
more  prono]^ft^^;%,  auditory  meatus. 


Front  view,  slightly  oblique,  of  head  of  an 
embryo  chick  of  9  days.  (Reduced  from  Duval.) 
— F,  fronto-nasal  process  becoming  pointed,  with 
a  suggestion  of  its  future  form,  as  the  upper  beak ; 
t,  ridge  marking  the  position  of  line  along  which 
the  nasal  duct  is  formed ;  margins  of  eyelids  and 
margin  of  third  eyelid  now  very  well  differen¬ 
tiated  ;  1,  auditory  meatus. 


e> 


rapi<l\ncrease  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  already  noted,  is  one  of  the  most 
sfo^ng  changes  which  these  figures  illustrate.  They  also  illustrate  very 
y%arly  the  fact  that  the  optic  cup  of  Figs.  17  and  21  is  losing  its  cup- 
51  fike  character  and  may  now  be  more  properly  spoken  of  as  the  optic  globe 
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or  definitive  eyeball ;  the  edges  of  the  optic  cup  have,  in  fact,  been  now 
deflected  inward,  while  the  cup  itself  has  grown  so  greatly  in  size  that  the 
primitively  wide  opening  into  it  on  its  outer  aspect  is  reduced  to  a  small 
round  hole,  the  pupil.  The  edges  of  the  optic  cup  now  represent  also 
the  margin  of  the  iris,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

The  relatively  great  size  of  the  eyes  in  the  embryo  bird  during  the 
stages  represented  by  the  last  four  figures  gives  to  the  head  an  appearance 
of  inordinate  width.  The  eyes  are,  in  fact,  now  the  most  conspicuous 
organs  in  the  whole  head.  They  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  dilatation 
of  the  head  in  front  of  the  neck.  Just  a  little  behind  and  below  the  eye, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  the  upper  portion  of  the  first  visceral  cleft, 
1,  remains  open,  as  the  external  auditory  meatus  or  external  ear,  but 
there  is  no  considerable  development  of  the  margin  of  this  opening,  as 
in  mammals,  to  form  the  pinna,  or  external  ear. 

The  eyelids  are  already  developing  as  slight  folds  around  the  equator 
of  the  optic  globe,  as  shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24,  but  the  third  eyelid,  or 
membrana  nictitans ,  does  not  become  a  very  conspicuous  object  until  some 
time  later,  or  about  the  ninth  day,  when,  as  in  Fig.  26,  it  is  conspicuous  as  a 
wide  semilunar  fold  ( plica  semilunaris )  within  the  outer  eyelid  proper,  next 
the  inner  canthus.  The  eyelids  proper,  however,  are  not  yet  extended  over 
the  whole  external  face  of  the  eyeball,  and  this  does  not  happen  in  the 
embryo  bird  until  near  the  middle  of  the  third  week  of  incubation.  In 
Figs.  25  and  26  the  course  of  the  nasal  or  tear  duct  from  the  eye  toward 
the  nasal  cavity  can  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  inner  canthus.  The 
features  which  are  distinctly  diagnostic  of  the  class  of  so  far  as  the 

appearance  of  the  head  and  body  is  a  guide,  at  the  represented  by 

Fig.  26,  are  the  general  form  of  the  head,  the  obviop^feak,  the  large  eyes, 
and  the  incipient  germs  of  feathers  over  some^jj^ts  of  the  body.  The 
nostrils  already  occupy  their  lateral  position^X^ar  the  base  of  the  upper 
beak,  and  the  position  of  the  egg-tooth  /SVh^icated ;  the  oral  and  nasal 
cavities  are  differentiated  from  each  ot]jeiV<Figs.  23. and  24  also  illustrate 
Nquite  as  clearly  as  Fig.  22  the  relatiq0}  of  the  first  visceral  arches,  mb,  to 
the  development  of  -the  mandible,  /md  of  the  maxillary  processes,  m,  to  the 
development  of  the  maxillae  or  ^j|er  maxillary  region. 

The  preceding  sketch  “Earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the 

face  may  be  completed  inscription  of  the  appearances  in  profile  of  a 

series  of  human  embr j^osj  ranging  in  age  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
week  of  intra-ute^iigjlevelopment.  Figs.  27  and  28  show  the  lacrymo- 
nasal  groove  exk^Tmg  from  the  eye  to  the  outer  border  of  the  nasal 
opening  along^gyme  marked  in  the  adult  approximately  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  h^&^canthus  of  the  eye  to  a  point  on  the  outer  posterior  margin 
of  the  nostril  next  the  upper  lip  and  just  within  the  ala,  or  thickened 
marg^Tju}  the  edge  of  the  nostril  where  it  joins  the  cheek.  This  line  also 
in  ^he  adult  lies  approximately  parallel  with  the  tear  or  nasal  duct,  thus 
^g^wing  how  nearly  the  involution  of  the  ectoderm  which  gives  rise  in  the 
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embryo  to  the  nasal  or  tear  duct  lies  parallel  or  coincident  with  the  line 
along  which  the  lacrymo-nasal  groove  also  closes  in  the  embryo. 

The  nasal  duct  arises  as  a  thickening  of  the  under  side  of  the  epidermis 
along  the  line  of  the  lacrymo-nasal  groove.  In  man  this  differentiation 
begins  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  week.  The 
thickening  forms  a  solid  ridge,  which  then  separates,  except  at  each  end,  as 
a  solid  cord.  This  cord  then  acquires  a  lumen,  or  passage,  within,  so  as  to 
become  a  canal  of  epidermal  (ectodermal)  origin.  The  upper  end  of  the 
originally  solid  cord  expands  at  the  inner  canthus,  preliminary  to  dividing 
into  two  branches  which  are  to  become  the  lacrymal  canaliculi,  that  end  at 
two  small  openings,  the  puncta  lacrymalia ,  near  the  inner  borders  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lids  respectively,  just  external  to  the  lacus. 

The  external  lacrymo-nasal  groove  itself  ultimately  disappears  upon 
the  approximation  and  coalescence  of  the  juxtaposed  edges  of  the  external 
nasal,  fronto-nasal,  and  maxillary  processes.  At  a  late  stage  no  external 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


Side  view  of  head  of  human  embryo  of  37  to 
38  days  and  14.5  millimetres  long,  to  show  the 
relations  of  the  eye  to  the  lacrymo-nasal  groove. 
(Reduced  from  His’s  Atlas.) 


Side  view**ijj^ead  of  human  embryo  of  39  to 
40  days  aiV%j/  millimetres  long,  showing  in¬ 
cipient  appearing  as  faint  folds  above 

and eye.  (Reduced  from  His’s  Atlas.) 


traces  of  this  are  apparent  in  the  Batradi^qKeptilia,  Birds,  and  Mammals, 
but  in  Selachians  part  of  what  represQis  the  continuation  of  this  groove 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  mouthj^nammalian  embryos  persists  as  a  per¬ 
manent  fissure  connecting  the^l^tory  pit  on  each  side  with  the  upper 

border  of  the  mouth.  .  . . 

The  upper  part  of  the  ^e  is  bullate  in  all  the  remaining  figures  of  the 
human  embryo  here  giv^f  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  overlying  cerebral 
hemispheres.  In  ^&)27,  traces  of  the  connection  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  with  the  i^Jyhinder  of  the  first  visceral  cleft  are  still  visible.  The 
head  is  strqUgC^flexed  upon  the  thorax,  and  the  first  indications  of  the 
digits  and*«^Mw  are  apparent.  The  eyes  are  still  lateral  in  position.  The 
nose  is  ^Jot  yet  prominent.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  still  a  spacious  and 
mass^^plrt  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  proportion  to  the  other  por- 
anc^  ^ere  *s  a  s^iarP  bend  at  the  point  where  in  future  the  upper  part 
e**  neck  will  be  situated.  The  profile  is  almost  plane.  The  optic  cup 
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Fig.  29. 


is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  so  that  the  pupil  is  outlined.  The 
inner  and  outer  canthi  are  not  yet  marked  out,  however.  In  the  next 
phase  (Fig.  28),  the  first  well-marked  traces  of  the  folds  above  and  below 
the  eye  that  are  appearing  are  the  rudiments  of  the  future  eyelids.  The 
nose  is  here  becoming  just  a  little  more  prominent  than  in  the  foregoing 
figure,  the  forehead  still  more  bullate,  the  head  not  so  strongly  flexed  on 
the  trunk,  and  the  bend  in  the  elbow  still  more  marked.  The  eyes  are  also 
beginning  to  be  turned  so  as  to  look  obliquely  forward ;  that  is,  the  growth 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  eyes  is  taking  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  eyes 
are  being  swung  forward.  The  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  would  now  con¬ 
verge  if  produced  backward  into  the  head. 

The  next  three  figures  illustrate  the  further  external  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  head  of  the  human  embryo  up  to  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  consequent  completion  of  the  formation  of  the  conjunctival 
sac.  The  method  of  the  development  of  the  lids  has  been  already  indicated 
in  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  bird.  Here  we  shall  have  to 
describe  the  changes  in  the  development  of  the  eyelids  more  in  detail.  The 

plica  semilunaris,  or  the  feature  representing  the 
well-developed  third  eyelid  of  the  advanced  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  bird,  is  very  inconspicuous  from  an 
external  inspection  of  the  human  embryo  of  the 
stages  represented  in  Figs.  29,  30,  and  31.  The 
strong  flexure  of  the  head  forward  is  disappearing, 
and  there  is  only  a  strong  convexity  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  where  there  wa^rarnierly  a  sharp 
bend.  The  brain,  especialb^^ie  cerebrum,  has 
grown  very  greatly  in  volfijve,  so  that  the  face  is 
becoming  overhung  forehead.  The  head, 

as  a  whole,  is  bcmmQg globular,  and  is  growing 
faster  proportio^dyl  man  the  body.  The  edges 
of  the  exterati  meatus  of  the  ear  are  growing 
upward  so  as*K)  form  the  beginnings  of  the  pinna, 
or  extenm2tear,  in  the  embryo  represented  in  Fig. 
29.  Wptf^n  Fig.  31  the  form  of  the  external  ear 
isS|$gady  fully  outlined.  The  eyes  do  not  yet 

OOk  forward  in  Figs.  29  and  30,  but  obliquely 
utward  and  forward.  The  form  of  the  eyes 
of  the  human  foetus,  as  viewed  in  profile  at  this 
time,  reminds  of^jery  forcibly  of  the  form  of  the  eye  as  modelled  by  the 
ancient  Eo^nJtan  sculptors  in  profile  representations  of  the  adult  human 
figure  on  alls  of  their  temples.  The  course  of  the  line  of  closure  of 
the  laGj^no-nasal  groove  is  traceable  in  Fig.  29  when  compared  with  Fig. 
28.  >3j|  appears  that  the  inner  canthus  is  slightly  deflected  toward  the  ala 
offike  nose,  and  that  the  line  from  the  apex  of  the  inner  canthus  to  the  pos- 
^jfraor  part  of  the  nasal  opening  marks  the  course  of  the  line  of  closure  of  the 


Side  view  of  head  of  human 
embryo  of  40-45  days  and  16 
millimetres  long,  showing  the 
further  differentiation  of  the 
pupil  and  eyelids  beyond  the 
condition  shown  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  figure,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  inner  and  outer 
canthi  and  closure  externally 
the  lacrymo-nasal  groove.  (R^ 
duced  from  His’s  Atlas.) 
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lacrymo-nasal  groove,  along  which  the  nasal  duct  is  included.  The  nose 
now  becomes  decidedly  more  prominent,  and  in  Fig.  29  we  begin  to  have 
an  obviously  human  expression  of  countenance.  While  the  upper  and 
lower  integumentary  folds  which  are  the  first  indications  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  eyelids  have  not  yet  converged  internally  or  externally  to  form 
the  canthi,  such  a  convergence  has  occurred  in  the  stage  represented  by  Fig. 
29.  The  inner  can  thus  is  still  more  definitely  established  in  the  stage 
represented  in  Fig.  30,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  nasal  duct  has  divided 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


Side  view  of  head  of  human  embryo  of  58-62  Profile  view  of  Grajl  of  human  embryo  55 

days  and  23  millimetres  long,  showing  lids  and  millimetres  in  lai^p^from  cranial  vertex  to  end 
canthi  still  more  developed  than  in  the  preceding  of  coccyx ;  ag^EjWt  75  days.  Enlarged  about 
figure.  (Reduced  from  His’s  Atlas.)  twice,  to  ^hc^^e  now  closed  lids  and  the  thick, 

whitish^&m^Tfcial  layer  of  epithelium,  or  epi- 
triGja4™7^)etween  Ltheir  edges,  by  means  of 
wmchjnSy  adhere  together.  (Original.) 

into  the  canaliculi  of  the  upper  and  ]JL-  lids,  which  end  in  the  adult  at 
the  puncta  lacrymalia.  The  conjpncfcrval  sac  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  this  is  not  accompAfcd  until  the  folds  that  are  to  form  the 
upper  and  lower  eyelids  m^t/py^nt  of  the  eyeball,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
From  the  manner  in  whicj^^Kese  folds  grow  over  the  eyeball,  it  is  evident 


Q 


that  the  conjunctival  ^cVi?  lined  by  the  ectoderm.  After  the  eyelids 
meet,  as  shown  in  the  I&sr  figure,  their  edges  coalesce,  and  remain  so  until 
shortly  before  bii^ferej?  The  epidermis  of  the  inside  of  the  lids,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  oj  faces,  is  ectodermal,  and  the  connective  and  muscular 
tissue  inteTO&^r  between  the  inner  and  outer  ectodermal  investment  is 
mesodern&Njt  origin.  The  orbicularis  palpebrse  muscle,  in  common  with 
the  superficial  facial  muscles  generally,  is  derived  from  a  thin  sheet  of 
sune^piaP  muscles  which  are  represented  in  the  neck  by  the  platysma 
n^^des,  and  on  the  trunk  by  the  panniculus,  or  “  fly-shakers,”  of  many 
™~mmalia.  The  origin  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrae  is  probably  to  be  traced 
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to  the  blastema  of  the  primitive  myotomes  or  embryonic  muscular  segments 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  embryo. 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  seen  to  be  fused  together  in  Fig.  31,  and  a 
narrow  light  band  of  tissue  seems  to  separate  the  edges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lids.  This  thin  film  of  superficial  ectoderm  that  cements  the  edges 
of  the  lids  together  is  probably  cast  off  when  the  lids  separate,  as  a  part 
of  the  general  epitrichium  of  the  body,  at  the  time  of  birth.  From  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  lids  the  eyelashes  arise.  These  develop  in  the  same 

way  as  hairs  over  other  portions  of  skin,  and 
they  are  entirely  ectodermal  in  origin.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  lids  the  Meibomian  or  seba¬ 
ceous  glands  of  the  eye  also  arise  during  the 
fourth  month  as  simple  involutions  of  the 
ectoderm.  The  at  first  indifferent  mesoderm 
of  the  eyelids  becomes  subdivided  during  the 
later  stages  into  three  structures :  an  outer  or 
dermal  layer,  continuous  with  the  dermis  of 
the  adjacent  skin ;  an  inner  layer,  continuous 
with  the  dermis,  or  connective  tissue,  of  the 
conjunctiva  proper,  and  perhaps  with  that  of 
the  cornea ;  and  a  middle  layer,  in  which  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  palpebral  muscle  are 
developed.  \ 

The  lacrymal  gland  in  n^dLagises  during 
the  third  month  as  a  series  o^olid  upgrowths 
of  the  ectoderm  of  the  ^t^unctival  sac  into 
the  mesoderm  underlwifiythe  basal  part  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  Th^wise  near  the  outer  can- 
thus,  under  the^mp?*  lid.  These  outgrowths 
are  at  first  S(fed/t5ut  soon  acquire  a  lumen,  and 
also  send  out  diverticula,  or  branches,  w(0jn  are  likewise  at  first  solid.  The 
tear-ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland  and^their  branches  and  the  alveoli  of  the 
gland  are  therefore  lined  by  cells  pMare  derived  from  the  ectoderm.  The 
connective-tissue  investment^J^e^acrymal  gland,  its  ducts  and  follicles, 
and  its  blood-supply,  are,  ^f^iourse,  of  mesodermal  origin.  Fig.  32  rep¬ 
resents  the  lacrymal  g^ind)  as  figured  by  Kolliker  from  a  four  months’ 
human  foetus,  and  illgstrales  very  strikingly  the  manner  in  which  racemose 
glands  generally  ^^rinto  and  displace  the  surrounding  mesoderm  before 
them.  *  Ov 

The  lq(a^NSbrymalis  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  is  developed  by 
the  ninth  wfcek,  but  the  caruncula  lacrymalis  develops  considerably  later. 
The^gJimSs  of  the  caruncula  are  also  of  ectodermal  origin,  and  are  con- 
aeoVm  the  production  of  the  whitish  secretion  that  accumulates  at  the 
angle  of  the  eyelids.  The  diminutive  glands  of  the  caruncula  are 
pposed  to  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  Meibomian,  but  it  has  been 


Lacrymal  gland  of  4  months, 
human  embryo.  Enlarged  60  times. 
—1,  young  branch  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  cord  of  cells;  2  and  3,  more 
advanced  portions,  with  alveoli  and 
canals  appearing  at  centre;  e,  epi¬ 
thelium;/,  connective-tissue  sheaths 
of  gland;  a,  still  solid  budding 
alveoli. 
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Fig.  33. 


suggested  by  Giacomini  that  the  caruncular  glands  in  man  represent  the 
Harderian  gland  which  opens  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  in  other 
vertebrates.  The  development  of  the  glands  of  the  conjunctival  sac 
varies  greatly  in  different  mammals  ;  for  example,  the  lacrymal  gland  of  the 
common  shrew-mole  (Blarina)  invests  not  only  the  whole  embedded  part  of 
the  diminutive  and  degenerate  eyeball,  but  also  its  muscles,  leaving  only 
the  corneal  face  exposed.  The  phylogenetic  development  of  the  glands 
that  open  into  the  conjunctival  sac  is  not  improbably  to  be  associated  with 
glandular  structures  that  primarily  opened  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
ectoderm  before  the  conjunctival  sac  was  involuted  in  front  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids,  like  other 
structures,  have  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  higher  types,  since  they  are 
imperfectly  developed  in  fishes. 

The  relations  of  the  optic  cup  to  the  mesodermal  envelope  which  covers 
it  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  33,  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  eye  of  a  mam¬ 
malian  embryo  about  one  and 
one-fifth  inches  in  length. 

This  figure,  in  fact,  illus¬ 
trates  the  earlier  relations 
of  nearly  all  the  structures 
that  are  found  in  the  eye 
of  the  adult.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  differences  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  as  compared  with  the 
fully-developed  eye  are  the 
following :  the  imperfectly- 
developed  lids,  with  their 
thickened  margins  of  pro¬ 
liferated  epidermis  at  ac  and 
pc ;  the  greatly-developed 
system  of  hyaloid  vessels  in 
the  vitreous  that  arise  from 
the  arteria  retinae  centralis; 
the  axial  vessel  that  extends 
temporarily  through  the 
reous  along  the  fiitui/ToJ^c 
axis  to  the  anterior  Byrnoid 
plexus;  the  dispkM^tionate 
size  of  the  len^jraich  still 
lies  in  conta^jJ^h  the  cornea, 
under  wfr^h^ttiere  is  still  but 
little  ideation  of  the  aqueous 
chak(^r^ 


zontal  section  of  the  eye  of  an  embryo  of  the  do- 
ox,  3.5  centimetres  long.  Enlarged  20  times.— ac, 
t£Fior  commissure  of  eyelid ;  pc,  posterior  commissure  of 
same;  c',  epithelium  and  superficial  layers  of  corium  of 
cornea ;  c,  deeper  connective  tissue  (corium)  of  cornea ;  ha, 
anterior  plexus  of  hyaloid  vessels  in  tunica  vasculosa  lentis ; 
hp,  posterior  retinal  hyaloid  plexus;  i,  iris;  Ig,  lacrymal 
gland;  m,  recti  muscles;  mp,  membrana  pupillaris;  o,  optic 
nerve,  through  which  passes  the  arteria  retinae  centralis, 
which  sends  a  branch  forward  in  the  optic  axis  to  join  the 
anterior  hyaloid  plexus  in  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis;  p, 
pigmented  choroidal  epithelium;  r ,  retina;  s,  sclerotic;  t, 
tear-duct;  just  beneath  ac,  in  which  t  lies, may  be  noted  a 
small  fold,  which  is  the  third  eyelid. 


little 

ehati^r^  the  thin  and  imperfectly-developed  sclerotic  and  its  vessels,  as 
as  the  still  poorly  developed  lamina  suprachoroidea. 
er  The  retina  is  already  beginning  to  differentiate  into  layers,  while  the 
\s  Vol.  1—3 
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cells  of  the  outer  or  pigmented  layer  of  the  optic  cup  are  now  laden  with 
pigmented  granules.  The  retinal  wall  of  the  front  portion  of  the  optic 
cup  is  seen  to  be  thinner  than  the  posterior  wall ;  the  cup  is,  in  fact,  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  differentiating  into  an  anterior  thin- walled 
uveal  tract  and  a  posterior  thick-walled  true  retinal  portion.  The  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  lacrymal  gland  have  been  laid  down  as  a  simple  cylindrical 
proliferation  from  the  conjunctival  epithelium  at  Ig.  At  the  inner  can  thus 
the  lacrymal  canal  at  t ,  leading  to  the  nasal  duct,  has  already  been  formed, 
while  just  within  the  anterior  commissure  ( canthus )  at  ac  is  seen  a  distinct 
fold  completely  covered  by  that  portion  of  the  eyelid  represented  by  the 
commissure.  This  concealed  fold  represents  the  third  eyelid  01  'plica  semi - 
lunaris  of  the  adult.  While  the  sclerotic  is  still  thin,  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball,  the  internal  and  external  recti,  are  seen  to  be  already  attached  to 
it  by  their  distal  tendinous  portions. 

The  great  proportional  volume  of  the  lens  at  this  stage  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  ocular  globe  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  development  of  the  mammalian  eye.  The  convexity  of  the  cornea 
would  appear  to  be  at  first  directly  determined  by  the  convexity  of  the 
lens,  since  the  cornea  is  now  directly  and  closely  superimposed  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latter.  The  subsequent  and  relatively  moie  rapid 
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and  the  retina,  r.  This  layer,  which  gives  rise  to  the  vascular  tunic  of  the 
lens,  or  tunica  vasculosa  lentis ,  is  a  structure  which  provides  in  mammals 
for  the  embryonic  growth  of  the  lens,  but  undergoes  complete  atrophy  long 
before  adult  life  is  reached.  There  exists  no  special  means  in  the  adult  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  for  after  attaining  its  full  size  the  substance  of  the 
lens  seems  to  manifest  only  a  very  feeble  metabolism. 

The  tunica  vasculosa  lentis  of  the  mammalian  embryo  is  a  highly  vas¬ 
cular  membrane  which  in  its  completed  form  envelops  the  lens  on  all  sides, 
and  in  the  human  embryo  is  distinctly  developed  by  the  second  month. 
Its  vessels  are  derived,  as  already  stated,  from  the  capsular  or  anterior  hyaloid 


Fig.  35. 


Anterior  half  of  the  eyeball  of  a  human 
embryo  of  4  weeks,  in  vertical  section  through 
its  equator.  Enlarged  66  times.— I,  lens  with 
central  cavity;  v,  vitreous  with  its  stalk,  v\ 
passing  through  the  choroid  fissure ;  b,  vascular 
loop  that  has  been  intruded  into  the  fissure 
within  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous;  r,  the  retinal 
lamella  of  the  secondary  optic  cup ;  p,  p,  outer 
lamella  or  choroidal  epithelium  of  same ;  c,  space 
between  the  two  latter,  representing  the  remains 
of  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle. 
(Reduced  from  Kolliker.) 


artery.  This  vessel,  after  reaching  the  leir 
that  spread  out  over  the  posterior  face^  o\£ 


The  hinder  half  of  the  same  eye  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  viewed  with  reflected  light.  Enlarged 
42  times.— c,  cavity  between  pigmented  layer,  p, 
and  retina,  r ;  v,  vitreous,  and  v',  points  where  the 
vitreous  tissue  is  continuous  through  the  choroid 
fissure  with  the  mesoblastta  tissue  that  invests 
the  eye.  (Reduced  from#8SAiker.) 

s  up  into  radiating  branches 
'ens,  ramifying  through  the 


mesodermal  tissue  of  the  tunic,  as  shqfop  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  The  mode 
of  radiation  and  branching  of  theseVressels  on  the  posterior  face  of  the 
lens  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Th^^anches  upon  reaching  the  equator  or 
margin  of  the  lens  bend  romck^ver  its  front  face  and  converge  into  a 
system  of  vascular  loopsS^^shown  in  Fig.  36,  traversing  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tunica  vascuft^i  lentis,  or  lens-capsule.  These  anterior  loops 
of  the  vessels  of  the^tunica  vasculosa  lentis  also  unite  about  this  time 
around  the  marg  ifo?  the  lens  with  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  which  are 
now  appearino\QHie  tunica  vasculosa  lentis  reaches  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  durijjton^  seventh  month,  after  which  it  begins  to  degenerate,  together 
with  th^^Sfctalar  artery. 

Frcluii  the  circumstance  that  the  several  parts  of  the  nutritive  membrane 
ofN^l  ^ns  were  discovered  by  different  investigators  at  different  times, 
parts  have  received  distinct  names,  such  as  membrana  pupillaris,  m. 
sulo-pupillaris,  and  m.  capsularis.  The  membrana  pupillaris  was  first 
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observed,  perhaps,  because  it  was  situated  under  the  pupil  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  lens,  and  was  therefore  most  easily  found.  Since  it  occasionally 
persists  even  after  birth  as  a  thin  membrane  closing  the  pupil,  it  may  thus 
cause  a  congenital  defect  of  the  eye  known  as  atresia  pupillce  congenita .  It 
has,  however,  been  found  that  the  membrana  pupillaris  is  continued  later¬ 
ally  from  the  pupil  over  the  anterior  face  of  the  lens,  this  part  receiving  the 
name  of  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris.  Last  of  all,  it  was  discovered  that 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Distribution  of  arteria  hyaloidea  on  anterior 
wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  a  newly-born 
kitten.  From  an  injection  by  Thiersch.  (After 
Kolliker.) 


Distribution  of  hyaloid  artery  on  posterior 
wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  a  newly-born 
kitten.  From  an  injection  by  Thiersch.  (After 
Kolliker.) 


this  membrane  was  continuous,  as  illustrated  above,  Figs.  36  and  37,  with 
the  membrana  capsularis  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  It  is  therefore 

needless  to  retain  all  these  names,  since  they  simply  apply  to  parts  of  a 
single  structure, — the  membrana  vasculosa  len^sO; 

The  other  vessels  of  the  eyeball  which  are'wternal  to  the  vitreous  and 
retina  are  fully  developed  at  a  relatively  litter  period.  The  ciliary  arteries 
which  penetrate  the  sclerotic  a  little  distaice  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  are  derived  partly  as  an  outg\o)mi  from  the  same  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery  that  gives  ris^tp  the  arteria  retinae  centralis.  The 
vorticose  veins  do  not  reach  tJmrWompleted  development  till  much  later. 
The  principal  ramification^  oLAhe  ciliary  arteries  and  vasa  vorticosa  are 
within  the  lamina  suprac]0pidea,  the  first  traces  of  which  are  laid  down 
about  the  same  time  a|rthe  membrana  vasculosa  lentis. 

The  ciliary  n$r||&  which  innervate  the  eyeball  penetrate  the  sclerotic 
at  first  at  about  i^Ssame  points  posteriorly  as  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries. 
They  are  cent^^al  outgrowths  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  their  points 
of  entran^f^Qwoiigli  the  sclerotic  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  and  a 
little  dirtanfee  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

^tl|^erve  supplying  the  lacrymal  gland  is  a  centrifugal  outgrowth  of 
t]k  o^nthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  or  trigeminus.  The  blood-vessel,  the 
\ ymai  artery ,  supplying  the  lacrymal  gland,  is  a  comparatively  late 
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outgrowth  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  the  capillary  branches  of  which  grow 
in  between  and  around  the  developing  follicles  of  the  gland. 

The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  outgrowths  in  part  from  the  hyaloid  plexus 
supplied  by  the  arteria  retince  centralis  and  in  part  from  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea, 
where  they  divide  into  two  branches  which  grow  toward  each  other  and 
fuse  along  a  circular  course  to  form  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  other  surrounding  mesodermal  structures  that  may  be  further  con¬ 
sidered  are  especially  the  orbit,  and  the  orbital  muscles  that  control  the 
movements  of  the  ball.  The  latter,  however,  will  require  special  considera¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  orbit  it  may  be  said  that  its  conformation  is  largely  due  to 
the  globular  form  of  the  optic  cup  itself.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  optic  cup  or  foundation  of  the  eyeball  is  formed  before  even  the  cranial 
cartilages  and  membranous  matrices  of  the  membrane-bones  of  the  skull 
have  been  outlined.  The  result  is  that  the  surrounding  hard  parts  must 
conform  in  a  measure  during  their  growth  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  pre¬ 
viously-developed  ocular  cup  or  globe,  as  they  develop  partly  in  cartilage 
and  partly  in  membrane. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LENS. 

The  lens  is  developed,  as  we  have  already  learned,  from  a  circular  patch 
of  the  epidermis  (ectoderm)  of  the  sides  of  the  head  of  the  embryo.  As 
the  primitive  optic  vesicles  grow  out  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  tube,  their  distal  ends  are  pushed  out  against  the  ectode^a  at  the  sides 
of  the  head.  The  circular  area  of  the  external  ectod£s$t  mus  touched 
internally  by  the  outer  face  of  the  optic  vesicles  begin£^64hicken  and  push 
itself  inward.  The  outer  or  distal  faces  of  the  njwjmitive  optic  vesicles  at 
this  time  also  become  correspondingly  depress^S^md  concave  externally. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  traces  of  the  jf^S^ary  optic  cup  is  therefore 
intimately  associated  with  the  growth  ancKsvolution  of  the  lens.  These 
changes  occur  quite  early  in  the  process*^  development :  in  the  rabbit,  for 
example,  the  involution  of  the  lens/4)e^ms  on  the  eleventh  day;  in  birds, 
still  earlier,  or  by  the  end  of  the^bjtend  day  of  incubation;  in  the  human 
embryo,  during  the  fourth  w^^^Mntra-uterine  life. 

The  thickening  of  the  Lg«vhidiment  is  due  to  the  growth  or  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  cells  in  ttfe  jhra  of  ectoderm  from  which  the  lens  develops 
(see  Fig.  16,  l ).  The  KSryokinetic  figures  or  nuclear  spindles  are  said  by 
Minot  to  be  fountLft^ctive  division  in  the  cells  forming  the  outer  face  of 
the  ectodernml  ttu&wlient  of  the  lens  during  the  eleventh  day  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Nu^^^spindles  or  cleavage-figures  are  also  abundant,  according 
to  the  sam^NJtthority,  on  the  inner  face  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic  cup, 
whichj^s&lso  now  rapidly  thickening  to  form  the  future  retina.  This 
multiplication  of  the  nuclei  therefore  proceeds,  as  pointed  out  by  the  same 
in  homologous  situations  in  both  the  ectodermal  rudiments  from 
ch  the  lens  and  the  retina  respectively  are  destined  to  be  developed. 
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The  pit-like  involution  of  the  ectoderm  from  which  the  lens  is  formed, 
as  already  stated,  is  intimately  associated  with  a  corresponding  involution 
of  the  outer  or  distal  and  retinal  wall  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle.  In 
fact,  this  involution  proceeds  until  the  cavity  between  the  outer  or  retinal 
wall  and  the  inner  or  proximal  wall — the  future  pigmented  layer — of  the 
optic  vesicle  is  obliterated,  and  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  double-walled 
cup, — the  secondary  optic  vesicle  or  cup.  As  the  ectodermal  involution 
destined  to  form  the  lens  becomes  deeper  and  more  pit-like,  the  rim  bound¬ 
ing  the  opening  into  the  pit  begins  to  constrict,  and  eventually  closes.  This 
pit-like  involution  is  thus  converted  into  a  completely-closed  sac  or 
vesicle  with  cellular  walls.  When  this  closure  has  been  completed,  the 
ectodermal  lens-vesicle,  as  we  may  now  term  it,  detaches  itself  entirely 
from  the  immediately  overlying  epidermis  at  the  point  where  the  pit  closed. 
At  the  same  time  the  ectoderm  (epidermis)  immediately  overlying  the  lens- 
vesicle  also  closes,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  opening  that  originally 
led  from  the  exterior  surface  into  the  ectodermal  lens-pit.  In  this  way  the 
ectoderm  again  becomes  quite  continuous  over  the  underlying  vesicular 
lens-rudiment.  The  ectoderm  overlying  the  lens  at  this  stage  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  the  epidermis  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  future  essentially  refractive 
elements  of  the  lens — that  is,  the  cells  of  its  body— are  derived  from  the 
ectoderm.  The  lens-vesicle  now  occupies  for  a  considerable  time,  in  mam¬ 
mals,  at  least,  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  opjA  vesicle ;  that 
is,  the  lens  now  lies  close  against  the  future  retina,  as  sl^jp  iin  Fig.  38,  in 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  membrana  vasculosa  ]en|gj  are  also  already 
visible.  In  the  developing  chick  embryo  (Fig.  1 5\^^wncavo-convex  space 
begins  to  appear  almost  immediately  between  tl|£^yDximal  or  retinal  aspect 
of  the  lens-vesicle  and  the  future  retina.  _TffiSspace  thus  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  retina  from  contact  with  thCr^irml  aspect  of  the  lens-vesicle 
in  the  eye  of  embryo  birds  is  the  vitrS^us  chamber,  and  in  them  there  is 
also  for  a  long  time  no  intrusion  of  l©bd-vessels  into  this  space  through 
the  choroid  fissure.  In  the  embrs^fof  mammals  and  man  the  lens- vesicle 
of  this  stage  also  at  once  begm£K  undergo  histological  differentiation,  so 
that  considerable  progress^^*«ade  toward  a  realization  of  its  adult  state 
before  the  retina  begmg  ^jretreat  to  any  marked  extent  from  its  retinal 
aspect.  By  the  time  retreat  of  the  retina  from  the  posterior  face  of 
the  lens-vesicle  in^ammals  has  begun,  there  has  been  pushed  into  the 
still  very  namacr^Koncavo-convex  space  between  the  lens-vesicle  and  the 
retina  a  deliver  vascular,  mesodermal  membrane,  the  rudiment  of  the 
lens-capsqSSy* 

Th&  ieks- vesicle  immediately  after  its  involution  is  tliick-walled,  and 
ma^fe^aid  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  optic  cup,  the  rim  of  which  is 
pqAvwnt  inward  all  round  toward  the  equator  of  the  lens.  The  posterior 
^tasnfl  is  from  the  first  slightly  thicker  at  its  middle  than  any  other  parts  of 
y*the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  and  there  is  still  a  quite  spacious  cavity  within  it. 
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Fig.  38. 


In  form,  the  lens-vesicle  is  now  slightly  flattened,  and  its  exterior  or  corneal 
aspect  is  somewhat  less  convex  than  the  posterior  or  retinal. 

The  subsequent  changes 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  lens- vesicle  are 
very  different.  The  an¬ 
terior  wall  (Fig.  38)  be¬ 
comes  much  thinner,  and 
remains  concavo-convex, 
while  the  posterior  wall 
becomes  very  thick  and 
bi-convex,  so  that  the  two 
walls  are  eventually  per¬ 
fectly  coadapted  and 
brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  over  their  entire 
inner  faces.  From  this 
cause  it  results  that  the 
original  cavity  within  the 
lens-vesicle  is  at  last  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated.  The 
obliteration  of  the  lens- 
cavity  is  nearly  complete 
in  the  stage  represented  in 
Fig.  38.  This  cavity  is 
filled  with  fluid  in  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  birds,  but  in  mam¬ 
mals  at  the  time  of  invo¬ 
lution  of  the  lens  there  is 
left  a  little  superficial  mass 
of  loose  cells  (except  in  the 
mouse)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lens-pit.  These  cells 
seem  to  have  been  derived 


Vertical  section  through  j^e\ye,  at  an  early  stage,  of  an 
embryo  mouse.  Enlarged  12&ames.  (After  Kessler,  from  Hert- 
wig’s  Lehrbuch.)— p,  pi®a*n\d  epithelium,  forming  the  outer 
layer  of  the  secondarw^^  cup ;  r,  thickened  inner  layer,  the 
future  retina;  zone,  or  border  of  secondary  optic 

vesicle,  which  dlyelro^ater  into  the  non-sensory,  ciliary,  and 
iritic  portion<x>f rfe^etina  (uveal  tract) ;  v,  vitreous  body,  with 
blood-vessels^*,  tunica  vasculosa  lentis;  be,  blood -corpuscles; 
ch,  choroidCj  lens-fibres ;  le,  anterior  epithelium  of  lens ;  l,  nu¬ 
clear  oflens-fibres ;  c,  connective-tissue  layer  (corium)  of 


seem  to  nave  oeen  aenvea 

from  the  outer  surface  of  ^tlm^ctodermal  area,  which  is  involuted  to  form 
the  lens.  They  are  ^alj^ed  in  the  cavity  of  the  lens- vesicle  of  mam¬ 
malian  embryos,  but  Vw  said  to  break  down  and  disappear  as  the  cavity 
of  the  lens  vanish^jjjiue  to  the  thickening  of  its  posterior  wall,  as  described 
above.  These  02  cells  in  the  cavity  of  the  lens- vesicle  are  suspected  by 
Minot  to  t^S^iart  of  the  epitrichial  layer  of  the  ectodermal  area  which 
was  involuted  to  form  the  lens. 

TI4A  histological  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  lens-vesicle  is  that  of  a 
coliN^a*  epithelium  with  the  nuclei  of  adjacent  cells  lying  at  different 
l^pls  in  vertical  sections.  The  posterior  part  of  the  wall  of  the  lens-vesicle 
0&pidly  thickens ;  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the  vesicle  this  part 
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Fig.  39. 


of  its  wall  is  perceptibly  thicker  than  the  anterior  portion.  This  is  due 
to  changes  which  go  on  simultaneously  in  both  walls :  while  the  cells  of 

the  posterior  wall  are  be¬ 
coming  more  elongated 
and  columnar,  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  wall  are  be¬ 
coming  converted  into  a 
thin  epithelium  composed 
of  a  single  layer  of  cubical 
cells,  as  seen  in  Figs.  39 
and  41.  The  cells  of  the 
posterior  wall  meanwhile 
become  greatly  elongated 
at  the  expense  of  their 
thickness,  and  are  thus 
converted  into  the  fibres 
of  the  later  and  more 
developed  condition  of 
the  lens.  During  this 

process  of  elongation  of 
the  cells  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  lens,  their 
nuclei,  in  a^4tical  sec¬ 
tion,  as  m>  ®g.  38,  may 
be  extend  as  a 

t  band  across  the 
Fe  of  this  wall  from 
ej^Ooiie  edge  of  the  organ  to 

if  US  1  \  T  ° 

ulk-'the  other.  A  gradual 
transition  of  the  elon¬ 
gated  cells  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  wall  of  the  lens  to 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
anterior  wall  is  effected 
all  round  the  margin  oi^sq^jor  of  the  organ,  as  shown  at  l  in  Fig.  39. 
During  this  elongation  ^Jfhe  cells  of  the  posterior  wall  they  gradually 
undergo  certain  inte;’n^phanges  of  constitution,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
they  acquire,  as  a  ^^dvie,  the  transparency  and  refractive  powers  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  fuJhM^moped  organ.  The  refractive  properties  of  the  lens 
are  wholly  properties  acquired  by  the  cells  of  the  posterior  wall 

of  the  lens-vesicle  by  the  time  its  metamorphosis  is  completed.  All  the 
fibres  from  the  front  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  lens ;  those  of  the 

cenfre  fieve  a  nearly  straight  course  through  its  axis,  while  those  outside 
thpVa^is  are  more  and  more  curved  as  the  periphery  of  the  lens  is  more 
approached.  Since  all  the  fibres  of  the  lens  have  blunt  instead  of 


v  l  m  x 

Section  through  a  part  of  the  lens  and  rim  of  the  optic  cup 
of  a  mouse  embryo  somewhat  more  advanced  than  that  shown 
in  Fig.  38.  Enlarged  130  times.  (From  Hertwig’s  Lehrbuch,  after 
Kessler.) 

The  section  passes  through  the  front  of  the  lens,  the  margin 
of  the  optic  cup,  cornea,  parts  of  aqueous  and  vitreous  chambers, 
choroid  and  adjacent  structures.^),  pigmented  choroidal  epi 
thelium  or  outer  layer  of  cup;  v ,  blood-vessels  of  the  vitrej 
body  in  the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lens  (the  vessels  cut  tfrrou] 
next  the  retina,  r,  represent  the  retinal  plexus  of  the  lS&loid 
artery);  m,  marginal  zone  of  optic  cup;  tv,  tunica  i|JMbsa 
lentis ;  x,  point  of  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  ch^md ;  l, 
point  of  transition  of  anterior  epithelial  layer  o/^dls  of  the 
lens  into  lens-fibres;  le,  anterior  epithelium  of aqueous 
chamber  of  eye;  d,  Descemet’s  membrane y^em^yonic  blas¬ 
tema  of  the  clear  corium  of  the  cornea ;  i^C^aftjpithelium. 
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Fig.  40. 


acute  ends,  they  cannot  converge  at  opposite  poles  of  the  optic  axis  of 
the  organ.  There  is  consequently  developed  a  system  of  radiating  lines 
of  junction  along  which  the  ends  of  the  successive  layers  of  fibres  are  ap¬ 
posed.  These  so-called  lens  “  stars”  in  the  lens  of  the  human  adult  have 
as  many  as  nine  rays,  representing  the  lines  of  apposition  of  the  ends  of 
the  lens-fibres  of  one  face  of  the  organ. 

The  growth  of  the  lens  is  due  to  the  apposition  of  new  fibres,  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  cells  around  the  equator  of  the  organ,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  are  continuous  with  each  other,  as 
at  l ,  Fig.  39.  Around  the  embryonic 
core  represented  by  the  original  posterior 
embryonic  wall  of  the  lens-vesicle  new 
lens-fibres  thus  arise.  These  new  fibres 
are  developed  and  arranged  conformably 
with  the  curved  surface  of  the  lens,  and 
at  first  extend  from  pole  to  pole  of  its 
axis,  but  later  extend  only  from  one  of 
the  radial  lines  of  the  posterior  face  to 
another  nearly  opposite  radial  line  of 
the  anterior  face.  These  lines  in  newly- 
born  mammals  are  triradiate,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  Fig.  40.  These 
triradiate  lines  or  “  stars”  of  the  em¬ 
bryonic  lens  alternate  with  one  another, 
so  that  if  the  “  star”  of  the  anterior  face 
were  projected  upon  that  of  the  posterior 
face  the  radii  of  the  anterior  “star”  would 
exactly  halve  the  angle  between  the  rays 
of  the  posterior  “star.”  In  the  adul 


pt 


Diagram  showing  the  arrangement  and 
mode  of  convergence  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects  of  the  lens  of  a  very  young 
mammal  of  the  fibres  developed  from  the 
cells  of  its  posterior  waU.  (Modified  from 
Hertwig.)— at  and  pt,  a*j^ior  and  posterior 
triradiate  figures  formed  by  the 

points  of  apposittoTN^wie  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  ends  oLtfi^jJkns-fibres ;  l,  l,  lines  in¬ 
dicating  thc^Lraetion  of  curvature  of  the 
fibres  of  on  its  anterior  face  and 

their  tto&ijjttions  along  the  triradiate  line, 
at;  ^r^Wntinuation  of  the  same  fibres  to 
Jerior  triradiate  line,  pt.  (Slightly 
|ifiM  from  Hertwig’s  Lehrbuch.) 


as  already  stated,  the  “  stars”  become^K^e  complicated,  since  “  rays”  or 
lines  of  juncture  of  lens-fibres  are  /dewroped  and  intercalated  in  addition 
to  those  seen  in  the  lens  of  thqQSwly-born  animal.  This  is  due  to  the 
appositional  mode  of  grow^k@lJm  new  fibres,  which  are  laid  down  in 
layers  over  those  that  lia^N^een  previously  developed.  It  results  from 
this  fact  that  when  thfims  of  an  adult  is  macerated  the  fibres  peel  off  in 
layers  like  the  coatsuofan  onion.  The  site  of  the  production  of  the  lens- 
fibres  is  around  ittymargin  of  the  lens,  where  nuclei  in  a  condition  of 
division  are  fr<^ptatftly  seen  during  a  late  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  organ. 

On  acc^fti^j^bf  the  manner  in  which  the  lens-fibres  are  produced,  it  also 
results  tha^tn  involution  or  pit  is  developed  on  the  posterior  or  retinal 
aspeetrt^the  lens.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mode  in 
wlricBS$e  new  fibres  are  produced  around  the  equator  of  the  organ.  The 
craj^of  the  newly-produced  fibres  extend  backward  and  their  posterior 
V&ls  meet  those  of  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  along  a  line  which  lies 
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exactly  in  the  optic  axis  of  the  organ.  This  pit  or  depression  is  very 
narrow,  almost  linear,  in  fact,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  longitudinal  section 
of  the  lens  of  a  larval  salamander,  represented  in  Fig.  41,  at  d'.  In  the 
same  figure  the  arched  form  of  the  zone  of  nuclei  of  the  lens-fibres  at  / 
is  also  clearly  indicated,  so  that  the  lens  actually  seems  to  have  suffered 
involution  of  its  posterior  wall  in  the  course  of  its  development.  This 
linear  axial  posterior  involution  is  also  apparent  in  the  adult  human  lens, 
according  to  Babuchin,  and  is  visible  in  sections  through  its  axis. 

The  growth  of  the  lens  appears  almost  to  cease  toward  the  end  of 
embryonic  life.  Huschke  has  shown  that  the  lens  has  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  milligrammes  in  the  newly-born  child  and  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  milligrammes  in  the  adult.  This  shows  that  the  total 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  organ  during  adolescence  is  only  sixty-seven 
milligrammes. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RETINA  AND  OPTIC  NERVE. 

The  retina,  as  stated  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  medullary  plate  which  has  been 
precociously  separated  from  the  latter  and  projected  outward  upon  the 
hollow  optic  stalk.  A  study  of  the  histological  changes  which  it  under¬ 
goes  in  the  course  of  its  development  proves  that  this  proceeds  in  a  manner 
which  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  differentiation*^  its  exterior 
layer  of  sensory  cells  that  terminate  in  the  so-called  rodsH^ni  cines. 

It  appears  that  in  the  embryos  of  mammals,  as  in  th^fc^frd  and  the  brain, 
there  is  an  early  differentiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  nfitaia  into  two  zones, — 
an  inner,  non-cellular  zone,  and  an  outer,  much^^^er,  nucleated  cellular 
zone.  This  differentiation  may  be  seen  in  of  an  embryo  rabbit 

from  four  to  five  millimetres  in  length,  bc^i^  flhere  is  any  sign  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  rods  and  cones,  or  aiF^ndication  of  the  splitting  of  the 
cells  of  the  embryonic  retina  into  stratQ  Minot  regards  the  non-nucleated 
inner  stratum  of  this  stage  as  hom^gous  with  the  non-nucleated  stratum 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  develonkj^g>inal  cord,  and  the  thick  outer  nucleated 
layer  as  homologous  with  th^A&ernal  neuroglia  and  ganglionic  stratum  of 
the  developing  wall  oFiliOjplnal  cord.  The  next  step  in  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  retina  appelnsjb  be  the  subdivision  of  the  wide  outer  nucleated 
zone  into  two  lay^r^f  nearly  equal  thickness,  distinguished  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  The  nuclei  of  the  outer  zone  are  smaller  and  tend 

to  stain  mca'cr^qfiy  than  those  of  the  inner  layer.  This  stage  is  ob¬ 
servable  tbbit  embryo  of  twenty  millimetres,  or  in  a  human  embryo 

of  thirtv-ei^nt  millimetres.  The  outer  layer  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rudi- 
meid^Nhe  true  sensory  epithelium  of  the  retina,  and  gives  rise  to  the  rods 
and  efones. 

IX^The  inner  layer  of  the  embryonic  retina,  as  described  above,  now  under¬ 
oes  differentiation  into  the  inner  reticular  or  molecular  layer  (Fig.  41,  M) 
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and  the  inner  layer  of  ganglion-cells,  g .  The  outer  layer  also  undergoes 
differentiation  into  no  fewer  than  three  strata ;  the  outermost  of  these  is 
nucleated,  gives  rise  on  its  surface  to  the  rods  and  cones,  and  is  separated 
by  a  thin  reticular  layer  (ill",  Fig.  41)  from  a  thick,  inner  nucleated  layer. 


Fig.  41. 

CC  CV  V 


Vertical  section  through  the  optic  axis  of  the  efe  oilaNecently-hatched  larva  of  a  salamander 
(Amblystoma),  11  millimetres  long.— a,  space  for  qfcoieolw^iumor ;  c,  retinal  rods  and  cones;  op,  optic 
nerve ;  cc,  intruding  corneal  connective-tissue  ceILsVz>.  choroidal  vessels ;  d,  scattered  cells  of  the  dis¬ 
integrating  walls  of  the  optic  stalk ;  d' ,  pit  in  thd(pofterior  wall  of  the  lens ;  e,  epithelium  of  cornea ;  /, 
nuclei  of  fibres  of  posterior  wall  of  lens;  g,  a^gmmic  or  inner  layer  of  retina;  i ,  i,  connective  tissue 
of  front  of  iris,  with  its  vessels,  *vi;  l,  epithC^n  of  anterior  wall  of  lens;  M,  outer  molecular  layer; 
ra',  inner  molecular  layer ;  mb,  membrc^eSuBowman,  with  traces  underneath  it  of  endothelium  of 
aqueous  chamber ;  p,  pigment-cells^hd^jSt£/>een  developed  from  outer  layer  of  optic  stalk  (the  deeply- 
pigmented,  black,  and  thick  choi^dal  «pithelium  shows  digitations  on  its  inner  face  from  which  the 
cones  of  the  retina  have  been  wJttAjiW) ;  s,  space  caused  by  shrinkage  of  retina  away  from  choroid; 

Tk  the  first  traces  of  the  sclerotic ;  v,  vessel  in  the  connective  tissue 
Jchamber;  *  *  indicate  the  point  external  to  which  the  uveal  tract 


si  points  to  a  row  of  cells  \vi 


investing  the  eye;  vt,  vitj 
begins.  (Original.) 

This  differentjraCfcJn  of  the  retina,  however,  does  not  extend  over  the  whole 
of  its  arcaOvts  shown  in  Fig.  41,  the  true  sensory  area  of  the  retina 
extend^^yy  between  the  two  points  marked  *  in  the  figure.  Anterior 
to  th^se  rhe  embryonic  retina  undergoes  degenerative  changes  and  becomes 
t}^$wLdation  of  the  uveal  tract,  or  pars  iridis  retinee.  The  true  retinal 
>^prfcnelium,  in  front  of  the  points  *  *,  finally  becomes  reduced  to  a  single 
^VjJtyer  of  cells  closely  adherent  to  the  pigmented  choroidal  epithelium.  It 
is  also  finally  raised  into  longitudinal  folds  at  short  intervals  about  the 


/ 
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points  *  *,  and  over  that  portion  of  its  surface  next  the  margin  of  the  lens 
also  is  raised  into  annular  ridges,  or  folds,  that  project  all  round  toward 
the  lens.  This  is  the  ciliary  ridge,  with  its  processes.  The  portion  of  the 
retina  next  the  margin  of  the  optic  cup  enters  into,  and  forms  part  of,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  iris. 

The  true  sensory  part  of  the  retina  forming  the  posterior  lining  of  the 
eyeball,  and  lying  between  the  points  *  *,  in  Fig.  41,  throws  out  from  each 
of  the  cells  of  its  outer  layer  a  process  which  in  batrcTchian  embryos 
appears  very  early ;  the  processes  of  the  cells  thus  developed  represent  the 
rods  and  cones.  These,  as  Babuchin  has  pointed  out  in  the  frog,  at  first 
differ  but  little  from  one  another  in  form.  The  rods  and  cones  (c,  Fig.  41) 
are  longest  near  the  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  gradually  dimin¬ 
ish  in  length  toward  the  ciliary  region,  where  they  present  the  form  of 
very  slight  papilliform  elevations  of  the  free  ends  of  the  cells.  The  black 
pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  (choroidal  epithelium)  shows  projections  of 
its  substance  which  were  interposed  between  the  rods  and  cones  before  the 
reagents  used  in  hardening  the  embryo  had  pulled  these  two  layers  apart. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  life  at  this  early  stage  the  rods  and  cones 
were  already  embedded  in  the  pigmented  layer. 

According  to  Max  Schultze,  there  is  from  the  first,  in  the  retina  of  the 
embryo  chick,  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  form  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
Over  the  membrana  limitans  externa  there  appear  closely  crowded  small 
hemispherical  projections  of  two  sizes.  Of  these  the  larger^Aes  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  cones,  and  the  much  smaller  and  more H^Smerous  ones, 
scattered  evenly  between  the  larger  ones,  are  the  develonira^ods.  Each  of 
these  is  an  outgrowth  from  a  single  sense-cell  of  the  oQ^r  sensory  layer  of 
cells  of  the  retina.  The  rods  and  cones,  as  we  already  noted,  push 
their  way  into  the  pigmented  layer  or  choroidaH@uielium  overlying  them. 
The  inner  portion  of  the  rods  and  cones  dev^oj^  rlrst,  and  as  the  tips  grow 
longer  they  form  the  external  portions  ormder  segments.  In  the  chick  the 
development  of  the  rods  and  cones  begiks/on  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day. 
In  man  and  ruminants  they  are  nn^fit  at  birth,  though  smaller  than  in 
the  adult.  The  rods  have  beeuwjb^rved  to  begin  their  development  in  a 
human  embryo  of  two  hundiw^md  fifteen  millimetres. 

There  are  two  sets  developed  in  the  retina,  namely,  nerve-  or 

ganglion-cells  and  neur^gl^i-cells.  The  fibres  of  Muller  belong  to  the 
latter  class  and  devejjfo  very  early,  Herrick  having  found  them  in  the  eye 
of  the  salamandei/O^about  the  same  stage  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  41. 
They  extend  frj^vme  internal  to  the  external  limiting  membrane,  these 
being  clearl^lj^nologous  in  the  retina  with  the  same  membranes  developed 
on  the  inrteNand  outer  faces  of  the  walls  of  the  medullary  canal  or  tube 
of  th^ml^yo.  The  ganglion- cells  of  the  retina  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts, — 
iH)Nthose  which  send  processes  from  themselves  into  the  molecular  or 
Tar  layers,  and  those  which  also  send  an  axis-cylinder  process  into  the 
nerve.  Those  which  send  axis-cylinder  processes  into  the  optic  nerve 
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compose  the  inner  layer,  g ,  Fig.  41.  These,  however,  also  send  branched 
processes  into  the  inner  reticular  layer,  according  to  Dogiel  and  Cajal.  The 
details  regarding  the  development  of  the  cimacrinal  cells  of  Ramon  y  Cajal, 
found  in  the  middle  layer,  are  not  fully  known. 

The  other  layer  which  is  concerned  in  sending  branched  processes  into 
and  over  the  reticular  layers,  thus  forming  a  reticulum  over  the  surfaces  of 
these  layers,  is  principally  the  middle  layer  of  cells.  The  complexity  of 
these  nervous  reticuli,  formed  by  processes  of  the  three  layers  of  cells  of 
the  retina,  is  very  great,  as  shown  by  Dogiel  with  the  aid  of  the  picrate  of 
ammonia — methylene-blue — method.  Herrick  has  shown  that  the  middle 
layer  sends  processes  into  the  inner  reticular  layer  in  the  larval  salamander. 
He  has  also  shown  that  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  retina  in  all  probability 
also  originally  arise  upon  what  is  morphologically  the  outer  face  of  the 
retina ;  that  is,  the  ganglionic  cells  originally  proliferate  from  that  face  of 
the  retina  which  ultimately  bears  the  rods  and  cones.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  to  co-ordinate  completely  the  development  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  retina  with  that  of  the  brain  and  cord,  in  both  of  which  the 
ganglion-cells  originally  proliferate  from  near  the  surface  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  medullary  tube,  or  from  that  part  of  its  surface  which  was  exterior 
before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  groove. 

The  retina  grows  more  rapidly  in  birds  and  mammals  than  its  exterior 
envelope  the  sclerotic.  From  this  cause  it  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  Kolliker  states  that  the  first  fold  arises 
below  the  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  numQjVus  other  radi¬ 
ating  folds  are  added  later.  These  folds  gradually  dlfc^Wiekr  toward  the 
end  of  foetal  life,  when  the  retina  is  smooth  and  U^i^r  its  whole  extent 
closely  in  contact  with  the  pigmented  layer.  ConnM?eFigs.  19,  20,  and  41. 

The  development  of  the  special  regions  o^m^  retina  proper  has  been 
the  subject  of  special  investigation  at  the  han^R^o!*  Chiewitz,  who  has  shown 
that  the  fovea  or  macula  lutea  is  markedf^uy  vfery  early  as  a  region  slightly 
thinner  than  the  adjacent  parts  of  thajkibryonic  retina. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina,  a^oording  to  O.  Schultze,  are  developed 
quite  late.  They  appear  in  the^n^bf  ninety  millimetres,  and  in  man  after 
the  third  month.  Over  the  of  the  retina,  next  the  vitreous,  a  layer 

of  cells  is  developed  at  w  ime.  These  cells  arrange  themselves  into  a 
net-work,  from  whiclv*felQ^-vessels  are  formed.  The  formation  of  vessels 
begins  next  the  optic  Vfijsve,  and  radiates  over  the  retina  toward  the  margin 
of  the  lens.  of  vessels  is  thus  formed, — the  membrana  vasculosa 

retinae.  Red  bKgJ- corpuscles  develop  in  this  net-work,  and  in  a  foetal  pig 
of  one  hundfCKand  seventy-five  millimetres  fine  vessels  were  seen  to  have 
grown  mro^ife  retina  from  this  vascular  membrane.  This  net-work  is  not 
supplied  Sy  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  but  probably  by  the  short, 

re  no  blood-vessels  developed  in  the  layer 


is  and  cones,  or  ii}.  the  outermost  layer  of  the  retina. 

le  lymphatics  of  the  retina  appear  to  develop  and  accompany  the 
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vessels  as  circum’ vascular  spaces,  as  pointed  out  by  His  in  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  eye  and  the  vessels  that  traverse  the 
nervous  system. 

The  optic  nerve  seems  at  first  to  be  formed  solely  of  axis-cylinder  pro¬ 
cesses  from  the  ganglionic  layer  of  the  retina,  which  converge  from  every 
part  of  its  internal  functional  surface  toward  the  extreme  median  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  choroid  fissure  of  the  eyeball,  where  they  make  their  exit  as  a 
bundle  of  naked  nerve-fibres.  The  mode  in  which  these  nerve-fibres  arise 


Fig.  42. 


Series  of  figures  from  successive  sections  of  the  retina  dSfan^emnryo  torpedo  near  the  point  where 
the  retina  joins  the  optic  stalk,  o.  The  upper  figures  rei^senf^ections  through  the  lower  border  of  the 
retina  and  the  proximal  part  of  the  choroid  fissure.  >l2^axis-cylinder  fibres,  or  nerve-fibres,  of  the 
retina  are  seen  to  be  directed  toward  the  roof  of  thisiaggare.  s,  and,  as  one  passes  to  the  sections  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  that  cut  through  the  opti|f^alk,  it  is  evident  that  the  nerve-fibres  grow  inward 

111  of  the  stalk,  as  shown  by  the  minute  dots  or 
he  retina  inward  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
(fre  are  no  fibres  present  in  the  lower  wall.  (After 


toward  the  brain  between  the  cells  of  the  lo; 
circles.  That  this  growth  is  at  first  entirel; 
lowermost  and  last  section  of  the  opti^sfo 
Froriep.) 

is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  Q  pass  through  the  retina  and  through  the  pig¬ 
mented  layer,  a  feA  of  which  are  seen  scattered  along  the  course  of 

the  optic  nerve  ($. ) .  The  optic  nerve  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  reached 
the  brain ;  a^l|Qfcin  my  series  of  sections  the  connection  could  not  be  traced. 
A  few  sc^^^a  cells  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic  stalk  are  seen  at  cl. 
From  a^lVthis  it  is  obvious  that  the  optic  stalk  itself  is  not  converted  into 
the  llerve. 

^£he  manner  in  which  the  optic-nerve  fibres  grow  toward  the  brain 


(^>m  the  retina  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  series  of  sections 
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copied  from  Froriep  (Fig.  42),  the  significance  of  which  can  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  from  what  has  preceded,  as  well  as  from  the  subjoined  summary 
of  the  investigations  of  Assheton. 

In  relation  to  the  development  of  the  optic  nerve  much  difference  of 
opinion  formerly  existed.  Recent  investigations,  however,  of  which  those 
of  Muller,  His,  and  Froriep  were  among  the  first,  seem  to  have  pretty 
firmly  established  the  conclusion  that  the  optic  stalk  takes  a  subordinate 
part  in  the  development  of  the  optic  nerve,  only,  perhaps,  directing  the 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  axis-cylinder  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the 
neuroblasts  of  the  retina  centrad  and  distad,  or  to  and  from  the  optic  tract. 
Assheton  has  traced  the  development  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  frog,  and 
reaches  the  following  conclusions  : 

The  optic  stalk  does  not  share  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous  parts  of 
the  eye. 

The  optic  stalk  is  broken  down  in  the  course  of  development,  and  the 
cells  forming  it  are  separated  from  one  another,  in  part  by  the  mechanical 
stretching  due  to  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  part 
by  the  growth  of  nerve-fibres  between  its  component  cells. 

The  optic  nerve  is  developed  independently  of  the  optic  stalk ;  its  com¬ 
ponent  nerve-fibres  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stalk,  and  at  first 
entirely  outside  it,  but  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  stalk  some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  grow  in  between  the  cells  of  the  latter. 

The  great  majority  of  fibres  forming  the  optic  nerve  arise  as  outgrowths 
from  nerve-cells  in  the  retina,  and  grow  toward  and  into  tfo^brain. 

According  to  CajaPs  researches,  certain  fibres  also3^st' which  would 
seem  to  grow  from  the  central  nervous  system  t(y%8&  retina,  but  these 
Assheton  has  not  been  able  to  find. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  d^p/the  ventral  edge  of  the 
optic  cup,  and  thereby  cause  the  formation^^Qte  choroidal  fissure. 

The  choroidal  fissure  of  the  embryo^r^^lents  a  condition  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  which  was  persistent  inijkadult  prior  to  the  evolution  of  the 
lens.  Cajal  also  regards  it  as  quiteNmaccurate  to  consider  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve  as  becoming  ccmA&ted  with  the  elements  of  the  inner  or 
retinal  wall  of  the  cup  after  njpre^g  the  outer  wall  of  pigmented  choroidal 
epithelium,  since  the  devefom^Snt  shows  that  the  fibres  never  really  pierce 
either  wall,  but  fronWl^hioment  of  their  formation  are  on  the  outside 
of  both.  He  also  as^i#  that  it  is  only  by  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
rim  of  the  optic  the  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  becomes  surrounded  by 

the  walls  of  th<^^>,  and  so  apparently  pierces  it.  The  choroidal  fissure 
is,  accordim^^^fchis  author,  due  to  an  interference  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres 
with  tli6yj^Jwth  of  the  ventral  margin  of  the  optic  cup,  as  a  result  of 
whichhotn  its  internal  and  its  external  wall  are  interrupted  at  this  point. 
Ha^ffop^uggests  that  the  choroidal  fissure  represents  a  stage  in  the  evolu- 
m  01  the  optic  cup,  that  it  was  due  to  the  eye  having  primitively  a  deep- 
fed  origin  from  the  cerebral  wall,  and  that  it  subsequently  grew  toward 
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the  surface,  as  seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article  in  reference  to  Amphioxus. 

In  chicks  of  four  days,  thick  nerve-fibres  may  be  found  in  the  retina 
radiating  toward  and  into  the  just-forming  choroidal  fissure,  but  can  be 
traced  no  farther.  In  five-day  chicks,  the  fibres  are  thinner,  and  can  be 
easily  traced  into  the  choroidal  fissure,  but  along  the  optic  stalk  near  the 
brain  there  is  no  trace  of  nerve-fibres.  In  embryo  chicks  of  six  days, 
nerve-fibres  can  be  traced  all  the  way  to  the  brain  (Assheton). 

Mihalkovics  and  Kolliker  declare  that  fibres  arise  in  the  wall  of  the 
thalamencephalon  and  grow  as  a  pair  of  bundles,  following  the  optic  tract 
toward  the  median  ventral  line  from  each  side.  Continuing  to  grow  in 
their  original  directions,  they  at  last  cross  each  other,  and  each  sends  fibres 
into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  Nerve-fibres  thus  also  find  their 
way  centrifugally  from  the  brain  toward  the  retina,  and  at  the  point  where 
these  fibres  cross  the  optic  chiasma  is  developed.  The  complicated  relations 
of  the  fibres  within  the  chiasma  remain  to  be  more  fully  investigated.  It 
appears  to  be  rendered  certain,  by  the  investigations  of  Froriep  and  Asshe¬ 
ton  and  myself,  that  the  centripetal  fibres  are  the  first  to  be  developed, 
at  least  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  That  there  are  also  centrifugal  fibres 
developed  at  a  later  period  seems  equally  certain.  It  is  therefore  exceed¬ 
ingly  probable  that  the  optic  nerve  in  its  fully-developed  condition  is 
formed  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  of  which  is  of  centripetal. or  retinal  origin, 
and  the  other  of  centrifugal  or  thalamic  origin.  But  of  these  two  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  seems  to  be  developed  at  a  later  period  than  tl^Ce^tripetal  or 
retinal  set.  The  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  tract  will  be 
taken  up  later. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCLEKOTIgK^)  COENEA. 

The  first  traces  of  the  sclerotic  in  a  just/EaM^d  salamander  larva  (Fig. 
41,  si)  are  represented  by  a  single  layer  fcf  crfls  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  the  front  of  the  optic  cup,  at  thj£\rcage,  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  vessels  of  the  dwom  are  beginning  to  appear  at  cv , 
Fig.  41 ;  in  fact,  the  mesoblastic  tfmrment,  i ,  of  the  anterior  stratum  of  the 
iris  is  beginning  to  become  VAS^ffiju^at  vi,  in  continuity  with  the  vascular 
membrane  associated  with^&y^evelopment  of  the  choroid.  In  front  of 
the  optic  cup  the  cornq^ sSepresented  externally  by  its  epithelium,  e ,  and 
internally  by  the  bas^meffLinembrane  of  Bowman,  mb,  with  traces  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  %r£Si‘ior  chamber.  There  is  no  canal  of  Schlemm  yet 
developed,  andytjjG/connective  tissue  of  the  cornea  has  but  just  begun  to 
proliferate  around  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  at  cc.  There  is  no 

tunica  vasS^^a  lentis  developed.  The  sclerotic  and  cornea  are  present 
in  their  skimpiest  forms,  but  the  aqueous  chamber,  a,  is  already  spacious, 
aMiJl^L  fiot  yet  divided  by  the  iris  into  a  posterior  and  an  anterior 
drabber. 

er  While  the  sclerotic  develops  its  numerous  and  interlaced  fibres  in  the 
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batrachian,  with  included  connective-tissue  cells,  more  tardily  than  in 
mammalia,  some  of  the  other  parts  are  more  precociously  developed,  as  the 
aqueous  chamber  and  the  iris,  for  example,  the  foundations  of  which  have 
been  already  in  part  laid  down  at  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  41.  In 
a  mammalian  embryo  proportionally  but  little  more  advanced  than  that 
from  which  the  section  of  the  eye  just  referred  to  was  obtained,  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea  are  far  better  developed.  Comparing  Fig.  33,  the  fibrous 
connective-tissue  layer  forming  the  sclerotic  is  already  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The 
connective-tissue  stratum,  c,  of  the  cornea  that  is  continuous  with  the 
sclerotic  has  also  grown  under  the  epithelium,  o! ,  and  already  forms  a  uni¬ 
formly  thick  layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  internal  face  of  the  corneal 
epithelium.  In  the  chick,  as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  the  mesoderm  grows 
inward  around  the  edge  of  the  corneal  epithelium  to  form  the  connective- 
tissue  layer  of  the  cornea.  In  mammalia,  the  optic  cup  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  38)  is  surrounded  at  a  very  early  stage  by  mesoderm,  which  furnishes 
the  connective-tissue  cells  between  which  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  appear, 
as  well  as  the  basal  substance  and  blastema  of  the  corium  of  the  cornea.  In 
mammals,  however,  this  mesodermal  blastema  in  front  of  the  optic  cup 
soon  divides  into  two  layers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39.  One  of  these,  tv,  be¬ 
comes  the  membrana  pupillaris,  and  the  other,  c,  the  corium  of  the  cornea, 
while  a  thin,  adherent  epithelial  layer,  d,  becomes  the  endothelium  of  the 
aqueous  chamber.  In  the  cleft  thus  left  between  these  layers  of  the  meso¬ 
dermal  rudiments  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  and^the  pupillary 
membrane,  the  aqueous  humor  appears. 

The  vascular  layer  on  the  external  surface  of  the  optic  cup  of  mam¬ 
malia  develops  at  a  very  early  stage,  as  shown  injfi^.  38,  ch.  From  it  the 
choroid  vessels  and  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  wsJormed.  In  the  lamina 
suprachoroid ea  scattered  pigment-cells  also^a^^ar  external  to  the  primary 
external  pigmented  or  choroidal  epithehum^j. 

Underneath  the  sclerotic,  in  associa|jon  with  the  choroid  and  the  lamina 
suprachoroidea,  an  important  lymph-space  is  developed.  This  space  is,  in 
fact,  interposed  between  the  lainaA^uprachoroidea  and  the  inner  face  of  the 
sclerotic.  It  is  developed  at^&WjQong  the  courses  of  the  vessels,  and  com¬ 
municates,  by  way  of  the^^ssages  of  exit  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  with  the 
lymphatic  space  of  Tefton,  which  surrounds  the  eyeball  as  far  forward  as 
the  edge  of  the  cornek^The  space  of  Tenon  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
adipose  and  comt<  tissue,  of  mesodermal  origin,  of  the  orbit,  in  which 
the  eye,  optic  n^rye,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels  are  embedded.  A  lymph- 
space  is  a^vWeloped  about  the  optic  nerve  within  the  space  of  Tenon 
and  is  s^^^ted  from  the  latter  by  a  delicate  sheath  surrounding  the  nerve. 
This  ^gtoace  communicates  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain.  These  spaces 
coh^ptl  their  development  comparatively  late  in  the  course  of  the  growth 

the  embryo,  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
^J^mph-spaces  appear  very  early  around  blood-vessels.  Budge  has  shown 
\s  Vol.  I.— 4 
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that  such  lymph-spaces  and  vessels  exist  in  the  blastoderm  of  the  chick  of 
the  second  day  of  incubation.  The  canal  of  Schlemm,  for  example,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  embryo  pig  of  twenty-three  millimetres  as  a 
passage  that  persists  through  adult  life  in  the  marginal  mesoderm  of  the 
cornea. 

VITREOUS  HUMOR. 

This,  as  already  noted,  is  a  mass  of  tissue  of  a  peculiar,  loose,  trans¬ 
parent  texture,  which  is  intruded  through  the  choroid  fissure  at  the  under 
side  of  the  optic  cup.  In  mammalian  embryos  blood-vessels  accompany 
this  intrusion  to  form  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  retina  and  lens.  It  is 
stated  that  mesodermal  cells,  in  addition  to  those  forming  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  and  their  contained  corpuscles,  are  found  in  the  eyes  of  rabbit 
embryos  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  eyes  of  embryo  birds  there  appears 
to  be  no  intrusion  of  either  cells  or  blood-vessels  to  form  the  vitreous 
humor,  though  in  the  eyes  of  embryo  birds  of  the  fourth  day  a  non- 
nucleated  reticulum  may  be  seen  in  sections  that  represent  a  well-developed 
vitreous  body.  This  vitreous  reticulum  seems  to  be  entirely  absent  in  the 
eye  of  the  embryo  salamander,  Fig.  41. 

The  growth  of  the  vitreous  in  the  mammalian  embryo  probably  takes 
place  by  the  rapid  development  of  a  great  quantity  of  its  basal  substance, 
or  glassy  matrix,  with  an  absorption  later  of  the  mesodermal  cells  that  were 
at  first  intruded.  The  hyaloid  canal  through  its  centre  persists  after  the 
atrophy  of  the  anterior  hyaloid  artery  which  supplies  the  vaso*Air  tunic  of 
the  lens.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  canal  becomes X^ympli-space. 

A  homogeneous  layer — the  hyaloid  membrane — co\  surface  of 

the  vitreous  at  an  early  stage  (on  the  fourth  day  in  tC^cliick).  It  lies  in 
contact  with  the  retina,  the  lens,  and  the  ciliary  g^Jfeses.  In  the  region 
of  the  ciliary  body  it  becomes  thickened  and^o^ps  the  ciliary  processes. 
It  here  constitutes  the  suspensory  ligament  ^flA^lens,  or  zonula  Zinni,  in 
which  radiating  fibres  are  developed  that^e  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  at  its  equator.  Angelucci  has  founQhese  fibres  in  chicks  of  the  ninth 
day,  and  in  embryos  of  the  ox  n i  nd^jfn i  1 1  imetres  in  length.  The  capsule 
of  the  lens  is  a  product  of  the  limm^Kna  vasculosa  lentis  after  the  degener¬ 
ation  and  disappearance  of  tlA^ifcets  from  the  latter. 

The  imperfect  closureptfTfik  choroid  fissure  during  development  results 
in  a  defective  inferior  bfcd(ft  of  the  iris.  Two  pathological  conditions  re¬ 
sult  from  an  imperfeatclosure  of  the  choroid  fissure  after  the  intrusion  of 
the  vitreous  humoi^sff  this  closure  is  defective  in  the  region  of  the  choroid, 
coloboma  c/ioroiafe^results.  If  the  defective,  closure  extends  to  the  edge 
of  the  optk  cu^where  the  iris  is  developed,  coloboma  iridis  results.  The 
lack  of  a  umjbrm  development  of  pigment-cells  in  the  anterior  mesodermal 
layero^qae  iris  gives  rise  to  a  party-colored  appearance  of  this  organ, 
as^a rqgult  of  which  some  of  the  radii  of  the  iris  may  appear  much 
lighter  in  color  than  others.  A  change  thus  produced  by  defective  develop¬ 
ment  of  pigment  may  affect  any  radius  of  the  iris,  whereas  a  congenital 
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coloboma,  clue  to  the  defective  closure  of  the  choroid  fissure,  can  affect  only 
some  of  its  inferior  radii. 

THE  IRIS,  CILIARY  PROCESSES,  AND  CILIARY  MUSCLE. 

These  structures  may  very  properly  be  considered  together,  since  the 
courses  of  development  of  all  these  parts  are  very  intimately  associated. 
After  the  nearly  complete  investment  of  the  optic  cup  by  the  sclerotic,  and 
the  coalescence  of  the  fibrous  mesodermal  tissue  of  the  latter  (co,  Fig.  42) 
with  the  corimn  (c)  of  the  cornea,  a  complete  connective-tissue  envelope  is 
formed,  covering  the  essential  structures  of  the  eye  that  were  of  ectodermal 
origin.  This  process  leads  to  the  completion  of  the  optic  globe,  or  eyeball. 

Coincidently  with  this  process  of  investment  of  the  optic  cup  and  lens 
by  a  connective-tissue  envelope,  a  series  of  very  important  changes  in  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  outer  or  marginal  portion  of  the  optic  cup  begin, 
as  a  result  of  which  its  edge  becomes  much  thinner  than  the  inner  or  true 
retinal  portion.  This  thinning  begins  at  the  points  marked  *  *  in  Fig. 
41,  where  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup  makes  an  abrupt  bend  toward  the 
lens.  This  attenuation  of  the  margin  of  the  optic  cup  is  also  well  shown 
in  Fig.  39  atm,  and  again,  still  more  obviously,  from  the  point  marked  os  in 
Fig.  42.  These  points  mark  the  boundary  between  the  anterior  or  marginal 
zone  of  the  optic  cup  and  its  true  posterior  retinal  portion.  This  boundary 
is  known  as  the  ora  serrata  of  anatomists,  and  in  the  embryo  it  marks  the 
point  from  which  the  inner  wall  of  the  optic  cup  undergoes  degenerative 
changes  of  such  a  character  that  its  cells  become  transformed  into  a  one¬ 
layered  epithelium  composed  of  cubical  cells.  This  lay^ajsd  lies  closely 
in  contact  with  the  outer  or  pigmented  layer  of  the  Meanwhile,  the 

portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  optic  cup  within^BS  ora  serrata  (r,  Fig. 
42)  remains  thick  and  composed  of  several  lafcgs/of  cells,  and  becomes 
the  retina.  That  is,  the  bottom  of  the  cu]ys^lGjhis  as  the  retina,  whereas 
its  rim,  or  marginal  portion,  is  associate!  me  development  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body.  /■^N 


As  the  anterior  marginal  walls  °J 


t£^  < 


cup  become  attenuated  they  also 
extend  more  and  more  into  the  ae^ASAis  chamber  between  the  lens  and  the 
cornea.  This  growth  of  theAkj^^/ges  of  the  optic  cup  over  the  lens  pro¬ 
ceeds  until  it  leaves  only  a  opening,  the  pupil,  which  leads  into  the 

optic  cup.  This  thin  m^fgm^l  portion  of  the  optic  cup,  overlying  the  lens, 
subsequently  becomes  inSerporated  into  the  iris.  In  newly-born  mammals 
the  eyes  are  blue ;  due  to  the  reflection  through  the  translucent  outer 

mesodermal  lay^AQj  the  iris,  3,  Fig.  43,  of  the  color  of  the  dark  bluish- 
black  pigme&jvStf  the  outer  layer  of  the  edge  of  the  optic  cup.  The 
outer  layeiN^jjMlie  iris,  3,  is  split  off  from  the  mesoderm  which  forms  the 
corium  the  cornea  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  aqueous  cham¬ 
ber F*g)3i),  a.  Into  this  outer  mesodermal  layer  of  the  iris  amoeboid  pig- 
mej^cells  proliferate  after  birth  which  are  often  of  a  different  color  from 
tlfcfee  that  form  the  black  epithelium  of  the  outer  cup  or  layer,  2,  Fig.  43. 
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In  fact,  these  cells  may  be  brown,  yellow,  greenish,  or  even  brilliant  red,  as 
in  the  irides  of  some  birds  and  reptiles.  In  man,  these  originally  amoeboid 
pigment-cells  develop  after  birth,  and  probably  migrate  into  the  outer 
stratum  of  tissue  of  the  iris,  which  is  of  mesodermal  origin,  from  the  choroid 
around  the  edge  of  the  iris,  or  become  pigmented  in  situ  as  cells  of  meso¬ 
dermal  origin.  These  cells  of  various  tints  of  brown  and  black  give  the 
various  tints  of  brown,  hazel,  and  black  that  are  seen  in  the  iris  of  the 
human  eye. 


Fig.  43. 


Section  through  the  margin  of  the  optic  cup  of  an  advanced  embryo  of  a  thrush  of  the  second 
week  of  incubation  ( Turdus  musicus).  Enlarged  60  times.  (After  Kessler,  from  Hertwig’s  Lehrbuch.)— 
r,  retina ;  p,  pigmented  outer  layer  or  wall  of  cup ;  co,  connective-tissue  envelope  of  the  optic  cup,  the 
thick  sclera  externally  and  choroid  internally  continued  partly  over  the  front  of  the  iris  and  partly 
into  the  cornea,  c,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure ;  os  indicates  the  position  of  the  ora  serrata  or  point 
where  the  retina  is  differentiated  around  the  circumference  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  into  a  posterior 
sensory  and  an  anterior  non-sensory  epithelium ;  cb,  ciliary  body ;  1,  inner  (retinal^\d,  2,  outer  pig¬ 
mented  lamella  of  the  pars  iridis  retinae ;  3,  connective-tissue  lamella  of  iris  in  \,\diMmsTO)oth  muscular 
fibres,  vessels,  nerves,  and  pigment  are  developed ;  Ip,  pectinate  ligament  of  iris,r»^ytnal  of  Schlemm ; 
ce,  corneal  epithelium.  C/j 

This  outer  layer,  3,  Fig.  43,  of  mesodermal  orig^Saiso  gives  rise  to  the 
stroma  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  to  its  abundant  non-striated  muscles  and  blood¬ 
vessels.  In  mammals,  Fig.  39,  at  x ,  this  l£yer  in  the  embryo  is  for 

a  time  continuous  with  the  tunica  vasculora  Ibntis  anteriorly  and  the  choroid 
posteriorly.  This  fact  explains  how  tmNpupillary  part  of  the  vascular 
tunic  of  the  lens  for  a  time  closes  Jdi^"pupil,  and  also  why  a  failure  to 
absorb  this  pupillary  part  of  the, -vascular  membrane  leads  to  congenital 
atresia  papillaris. 

The  marginal  portion  ofwfeoptic  cup  external  to  the  ora  serrata  begins 
to  become  attenuated  inrthhj^es  of  the  embryos  of  the  domestic  ox  when 
they  have  reached  a  length  of  about  one  and  one-fifth  inch.  In  rabbit 
embryos  this  margniSjthinning  begins  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

The  portion  cffwe  optic  cup  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  inner 
primary  pigtn^ecf  layer  of  the  iris,  and  which  surrounds  the  equator  or 
margin  oij^raviens,  also  belongs  to  the  so-called  marginal  zone,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  undergoes  elevation  and  plication,  Fig.  43,  cb.  In  connection  with  the 
adja^m%yer  of  connective  tissue  outside  this  region,  it  is  gradually  trans- 
^mieainto  the  ciliary  body.  The  inner  aspect  of  the  ciliary  body  is  that 
/yM  cycle  of  meridional  folds,  which  in  man  reach  the  number  of  seventy 
•  >o  eighty,  the  corona  ciliaris ,  the  free  borders  of  which  project  toward  the 
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optic  axis  of  the  eye.  There  are  also  two  or  more  annular  folds  apparent 
in  the  ciliary  body  in  vertical  sections  of  the  eye,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  cycle  of  processes  that  arise  together  with  the  annular  folds  constitute 
the  ciliary  body  of  the  adult.  In  a  cat  embryo  ten  millimetres  in  length 
these  folds  or  ciliary  processes  are  already  well  developed.  Cross-sections 
of  the  folds  in  the  eye  of  such  an  embryo  show  that  but  little  connective 
tissue  of  mesodermal  origin  is  carried  into  the  spaces  enclosed  between  the 
walls  of  the  folds.  The  cause  of  the  production  of  these  folds  is  evidently 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  area  of  the  walls  of  the 
optic  cup  in  the  ciliary  region  than  in  the  regions  immediately  behind  and 
before  it.  The  inner  or  retinal  layer  of  these  folds  or  ciliary  processes 
remains  unpigmented,  whereas  the  outer  layer  is  very  strongly  pigmented. 

The  ciliary  processes  gradually  become  very  much  thickened,  and  finally 
project  inward  and  forward  as  rather  blunt  processes,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  amount  of  the  tissue  of  mesodermal  origin  within  them  which  is  pro¬ 
liferated  from  the  outer  rudiment  of  the  choroid  overlying  them  externally. 
The  ciliary  processes  gradually  acquire  a  firm  union  with  the  lens  through 
the  formation  of  the  zonula  Zinni,  which  in  man  is  said  to  be  formed 
during  the  fourth  month.  Some  authors  believe  the  zonula  to  arise  from 
the  vitreous  body,  and  state  that  when  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  aye  de¬ 
veloped,  the  vitreous  is  traversed  by  fine  fibres  that  extend  from  the  ora 
serrata  to  the  margin  of  the  lens.  It  is  asserted  by  Lieberkuhn  that  the 
zonula  is  distinctly  developed  in  eyes  that  have  attained  to  half  their  full 


size. 


The  ciliary  processes  in  man  begin  to  appear  in  I^Ql^man  embryo 
about  the  end  of  the  second  or  early  in  the  third  In  the  fifth 

month,  Kolliker  states,  the  processes  are  from  0.12  f^VJ.8  millimetre  high 
and  0.10  to  0.12  millimetre  wide.  The  mesocler^which  grows  into  these 
processes  from  the  outside  becomes  converte4fWfcrtly  into  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cles  and  partly  into  the  pectinate  ligamefntS  cjg,  Fig.  43.  The  proximal 
portion  of  the  latter  next  to  the  ciliary  focly;  c6,  becomes  the  ligament,  and 
the  distal  part,  the  muscle.  The  mes^^rmal  rudiment  which  gives  rise  to 
the  ciliary  muscles  and  pectinate  ^J^aments  is  originally  continuous  pos¬ 
teriorly  with  the  choroidal  layerQfy>  Fig.  38,  and  anteriorly  with  the  meso¬ 
derm  of  the  iris,  3,  Fig.  43.  yM&rudiments  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  both  radi¬ 
ating  and  circular,  seem  ^S^lit  off  from  the  outer  side  of  the  embryonic 
rudiment  of  the  chora\cL)  It  is  asserted  that  in  young  birds  of  the  last 
day  of  incubation*tl|g^ibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  transversely  striated. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH  NERVES. 

The  tM^y*rourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves  and  their  associated  ganglia 
comprise  aJ>the  cranial  pairs  that  concern  the  student  of  the  evolution  of 
the  eye.  ^In  the  lowest  vertebrate  known,  Amphioxus ,  even  when  any  of 
thMel 

Serves  are  developed,  as  the  fifth,  for  example,  they  do  not  innervate 
part  of  the  eye,  the  latter  having  not  yet  been  separated  from  the 
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brain.  In  the  lampreys  and  hags  we  first  meet  with  these  nerves  developed 
in  relation  to  the  eyes. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
cranial  nerves  that  are  related  to  the  eye  arise  from  nests  or  groups  of 
ganglion-cells  which  bear  a  segmental  relation  to  one  another,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  That  is,  there  is  embryological  evi¬ 
dence  which  tends  to  show  that  some  or  all  of  these  nests  of  ganglion- cells 
in  the  cord  and  brain  are  genetically  related  to  the  so-called  somites  or 
primitive  segments  of  the  head  and  upper  cervical  regions  of  the  embryo 
long  before  the  nerves  themselves  have  developed.  There  are,  in  fact, 
serially  recurring  constrictions  of  the  medullary  tube  in  the  head  and  body 
which  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  segmental  rudiments  of  the 
muscles,  or  myotomes,  which  are,  as  is  well  known,  parts  of  the  so-called 
protovertebrse  or  embryonic  segments  of  the  embryo.  These  segmental 
differentiations  of  the  medullary  tube  are  visible  even  in  the  cephalic  part 
of  the  embryonic  neural  system,  especially  in  the  medulla.  From  the  fact 
that  this  segmental  differentiation  of  the  medullary  tube  divides  the  latter, 
in  the  embryo,  into  short,  serially  recurrent  segments  or  regions  trans¬ 
versely,  the  latter  have  been  called  neuromeres. 

Along  the  dorsal  median  line  where  the  medullary  tube  closes,  the 
spinal  ganglia,  and  certainly  some  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  are  developed. 
This  dorsal  keel  of  the  medullary  tube,  from  which  the  ganglia  of  sensory 
roots  of  the  spinal  and  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  developed,  has  been 
called  the  neural  crest.  This  crest-like  outgrowth  of  the^e^llary  tube 
itself  early  shows  a  tendency  toward  segmental  diflferei^yfbn,  as  slight, 
serially  recurrent  thickenings,  or  knots  of  cells,  whiolQHorrespond  to  the 
neuromeres  in  number,  and  eventually  give  rise  to  tfhp  spinal  ganglia  and 
some  of  the  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sensory  roots  i^ESwie  nerve-pairs.  These 
knots  of  cells  grow  outward  and  downward ^n^^'s  from  the  neural  crest, 
so  as  eventually  to  push  themselves  intC  aNsneral  position  alongside  the 
medullary  tube  into  the  position  of  the  ^^lia  of  the  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  and  cranial  nerves. 

While  the  foregoing  is  in  pre^fes,  the  walls  of  the  medullary  tube, 
from  which  the  brain  and  the^s^naPcord  are  formed,  are  also  undergoing 
differentiation  into  regions  J^^th wise,  marked  off*  from  one  another  by 
differences  in  the  thicWiesISi  the  wall  and  by  four  internal  grooves, — a 
lateral  one  on  each  side^fmd  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  one, — which  traverse 
the  inner  surface  of  ^fepmedullary  tube  longitudinally.  As  a  result  of  this 
differentiation,  mX^ver  than  six  longitudinal  bands  or  zones  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  m^^oss-section  of  the  medullary  tube  or  rudimentary  cerebro¬ 
spinal  axisN^Jhe  vertebrate  embryo.  These  longitudinal  bands  have  been 
called  by  Minot  the  zones  and  plates  of  His,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
GeriAm)edibryologist  who  first  drew  attention  to  them,  and  who  has  con- 
tritfhied  so  much  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  early  development  of  the 

♦vl? 


.  ^jjvous  system.  There  are  six  of  these  zones  of  His :  two  thin  zones 
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occupy  a  median  position,  one  forming  the  dorsal  and  the  other  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  medullary  tube ;  the  four  others  form  the  most  important  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  medullary  tube,  two  on  each  side.  The  lateral 
zones  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  groove  or  sulcus  which  extends 
from  the  foramina  of  Monro,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  tube,  back¬ 
ward  over  the  lateral  inner  surface  of  the  latter  through  the  brain,  as  well 
as  through  the  portion  that  is  to  be  the  spinal  cord.  The  entire  extent  of 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  medullary  tube  is  thus  divided  by  a  pair  of  lateral 
grooves — the  sulci  of  Monro — into  a  pair  of  dorsal  and  a  pair  of  ventral 
longitudinal  bands  or  zones.  This  demarcation  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
medullary  tube  into  two  zones  may  therefore  be  traced  through  the  brain  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  two  lateral  zones  project  some¬ 
what  into  the  cavity  of  the  medullary  tube  on  each  side,  so  that  the  cavity 
in  the  tube — the  future  neural  canal — is  now  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  as 
seen  in  cross-section.  These  zones  of  the  medullary  tube  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  leading  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
central  nervous  system  that  the  preceding  account  of  their  relations  will 
not  be  considered  superfluous. 

The  embryonic  brain  and  cord  being  thus  mapped  out  transversely  into 
serially  recurrent  segments  or  neuromeres,  and  these  again  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  by  the  sulci  of  Monro  laterally  and  the  thin  dorsal  and  ventral 
plates  dorsally  and  ventrally,  six  zones  may  be  distinguished  in  each 
neuromere.  The  zones  differ,  however,  in  the  extent  of  their  development 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord, tor  region  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  median  dorsal  plate  becomes  ^e^i^ide  and  also 
very  thin  where  it  forms  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventric]0^for  the  remain¬ 
ing  extent  of  the  cord  the  dorsal  plate  remains  ^iw.  The  ventral 
plate  on  the  under  side  of  the  cord  remains  nutfiVw  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  embryonic  nervous  system,  an(>^beomes  important  as  the 
portion  through  which  the  ventral  or  anterfcrjc&nnissural  fibres  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other  through  the  entire  Sqigm  of  the  brain  and  the  cord. 

The  lateral  zones  are  the  only  om^liat  develop  ganglion-cells.  The 
dorsal  zone,  or  that  lying  above  the^lcus  of  Monro,  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  dorsal  or  senCoW  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the 
ventral  zone,  below  the  suloft^^  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
motor  roots  of  the  spina]*  anjr cranial  nerves.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
lateral  or  dorsal  zones  o^JpLis  lie  between  the  sulci  of  Monro,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  dorsal  pl|3^,  while  the  ventral  zones  of  His  lie  below  the  sulci 
of  Monro,  one  on/^yfa.  side  of  the  ventral  plate.  These  preliminaries  will 
enable  us  to  intelligently  the  development  of  those  cranial  nerves, 

besides  the^^fibs,  which  are  concerned  in  the  innervation  of  the  eye  and 
its  accessories^ 

Ift^tjeJwall  of  the  medullary  tube,  along  the  zones  of  His,  we  finally 
ha^^irepithelium  of  ectodermal  origin,  several  cells  deep.  In  the  region 

(j^he  dorsal  and  ventral  plates  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  along  the 
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course  of  the  sulci  of  Monro  it  is  thinner  than  elsewhere.  The  first  step 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  cells  composing  the  walls  of  the  medullary 
tube  is  their  separation  into  two  sorts.  One  of  these  comprises  the  spongio¬ 
blasts  or  young  neuroglia-cells,  called  spongioblasts  from  the  fact  of  their 
producing  a  reticular,  fibrous,  or  spongy-looking  supporting  tissue  (myelo- 
spongium,  neuro-spongium)  for  the  second  sort, — the  so-called  germinating 
cells .  The  germinating  cells  undergo  rapid  division,  and  thus  become  the 
parents  of  the  nerve-cells,  or  neuroblasts ,  which  give  rise  to  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  or  nerve-fibres. 

This  multiplication  of  nerve-cells  begins  in  the  inner  stratum,  next  the 
limitans  interna,  and  between  or  among  the  embryonic  neuroglia-cells,  or 
spongioblasts.  As  the  nerve-cells  here  multiply,  the  lateral  zones  of  His 
increase  in  thickness.  The  neuroglia-cells  extend  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  medullary  tube  to  its  outer  side ;  their  outer  ends  branch 
and  anastomose  with  one  another.  The  outer  ends  of  the  spongioblasts* 
also  soon  form  a  spongy,  non-nucleated,  superficial  reticulum  which  invests 
as  a  thin  mantle  (the  so-called  mantle-layer  of  neuroglia,  or  Randsehleier 
of  His)  the  rest  of  the  tissues  of  the  medullary  wall.  It  is  through  and 
along  this  spongy  Randsehleier  that  the  nerve-cells  send  out  their  axis- 
cylinder  processes  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  spinal  and 
cranial  nerves.  The  Randsehleier ,  or  mantle,  is,  in  fact,  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  embryonic  neuroglia  which  is  to  be  traversed 
by  the  axis-cylinder  fibres  of  the  white  columns  and  bundles,  throughout 
the  peduncles,  medulla,  and  cord. 

The  neuroblasts  or  nerve-cells  of  the  ventral  zoi^K^His  throw  out 
from  the  ventro-lateral  face  of  the  latter  the  antjafib^  or  motor  roots  as 
bundles  of  axis-cylinder  fibres.  These  nerve-cejisjarso  send  commissural 
fibres  through  the  ventral  or  anterior  plate  ac 
the  dorsal  zone  of  His  some  axis-cylind 
lateral  face  to  join  the  sensory  roots  o^tfr 
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e  median  line.  From 
res  emerge  from  its  dorso- 
dnal  nerves,  so  that  the  com¬ 
missural  fibres,  the  motor  fibres  of  tbp*|hterior  root,  and  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  dorsal  root  grow  out  centrifi^ahy,  or  from  nerve-cells  that  lie  within 
the  medullary  tube.  These  nerve-pis  also  send  axis-cylinder  fibres  length¬ 
wise  along  the  outer  side  oCtt^’d  through  the  Randsehleier  or  primitive 
outer  stratum  of  embryoin^neuroglia  investing  the  ganglionic  tracts,  the 
lateral  zones  of  His.  f  r> 

The  process  of  nehre-development  is,  however,  very  different  with  the 
ganglion-cells  of i$^S?sensory  ganglia.  These  contain  nerve-cells  which  are 
bipolar.  Thatl§|  each  nerve-cell  of  a  ganglion  sends  out  two  processes  as 
axis-cylin^erkui  two  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  from  opposite  ends 
centrifugally  and  centripetally,  or  fibres  are  sent  from  the  ganglion  outward 
to  th^Vateral  parts  of  the  embryo  as  well  as  to  the  central  nervous  system 
from  the  ganglion.  In  other  words,  one  set  of  fibres  grow  out  centrifugally 
from  the  outer  or  external  ends  of  the  cells  in  the  same  way  as  the  nerve- 
^jcells  of  the  anterior  zone  of  His  send  out  axis-cylinder  fibres  centrifugally 
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to  form  the  motor  roots ;  another  set,  on  the  contrary,  grow  inward  from 
the  internally  directed  ends  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglion  toward  the 
cord  and  penetrate  it  along  the  course  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His  above 
the  sulcus  of  Monro.  Entering  the  cord,  these  fibres  divide  into  anterior 
and  posterior  longitudinal  branches  which  traverse  the  Bandschleier  and 
then  give  off  collateral  branches  which  subdivide  and  ramify  in  the  gray 
matter. 

A  development  of  nerve-fibres  may  also  proceed  centrifugally  from 
the  extreme  outer  peripheral  sense-cells,  such  as  the  retinal,  olfactory,  and 
auditory  sensory  epithelia,  for  example,  and  pass  by  way  of  the  dorsal 
roots  into  the  brain  and  medulla  in  the  same  way  as  the  centripetal  or 
ingrowing  fibres  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  but  directly 
and  without  making  any  connections  with  the  latter.  If  it  be  true,  as 
appears  very  probable,  that  the  optic  nerve  represents  only  a  dorsal  or 
sensory  nerve  the  ganglionic  foundation  of  which  has  been  precociously 
separated  and  carried  outward  from  the  brain,  we  may  possibly  regard 
it  as  representative  of  the  third  type  or  method  of  development  of 
nerve-fibres  as  described  above.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the 
two  types  of  the  centripetal  development  of  nerve-fibres  here  mentioned 
will  be  found  to  have  been  primitively  the  same  as  further  embryological 
research  clears  up  the  many  perplexing  questions  that  still  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 
There  is,  however,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  broad  distinction  to  be 
observed  between  medullary  nerves  that  grow  out  directly*  as  bundles  of 
axis-cylinder  fibres  from  groups  of  nerve-cells  lying  within  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  axis  and  those  that  may  be  regarded  as  gan^muc  nerves,  in  which 
the  nerve-fibres  have  grown  into  the  cerebro-sm^^Kaxis  from  groups  of 
nerve-cells  lying  external  to  the  nervous  sysfmfe^  We  may  now  consider 
the  development  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  orbit, 
as  well  as  the  development  and  connectiok&Jf  the  optic  tract. 

The  Oculo-Motor  or  Third  Nerve.**& ccording  to  His,  the  third  nerve 
grows  out  from  the  ventral  zone  in  an  inferior  position,  or,  in  anatomical 
language,  from  the  under  side  qfyfiat  region  of  the  mid-brain  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  posterior  quadr^|ttPial  bodies  or  testes.  A  pair  of  clusters 
of  nerve-cells  or  neuroblaS^vih  the  ventral  zone  send  out  an  axis-cylinder 
process  almost  directVpfoBward  to  the  future  ventral  edge  of  the  eyeball. 
It  divides  after  reaclimg* this  point,  and,  as  is  well  known,  innervates  five 
muscles, — rectus  l^^hius,  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  obliquus  inferior, 
and  levator  palpebrse.  Schwalbe  discovered  a  ganglion  belonging  to  this 
nerve  in  Selachians ;  the  true  ganglion  of  the  oculo-motor  of  the  mammalia 
has  not  "yet^been  discovered  in  mammalian  embryos,  according  to  Minot. 
In  mammalia  it  appears  to  be  a  purely  medullary,  and  consequently  a  motor, 
ner^;’as*  indicated  by  its  development.  It  has  been  suspected  by  Minot 
tnajb  the  transitory  ganglion  of  the  so-called  thalamic  nerve,  discovered  by 
iss  Platt  in  elasmobranchs,  may  represent  the  true  ganglion  of  the  oculo- 
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motor  nerve.  The  oculo-motor  is  distinctly  developed  in  the  human  embryo 
of  ten  millimetres. 

The  Troehlearis ,  Patheticus,  or  Fourth  Nerve. — This  nerve  has  a  most 
singular  origin.  It  arises  at  the  isthmus  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  brain 
at  the  posterior  limit  of  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  right  and  left  trunks 
decussate  at  the  point  of  exit  from  the  mantle  of  neuroglia.  It  is  quite 
well  developed  in  a  human  embryo  of  ten  millimetres  or  of  the  fifth 
week.  This  at  first  would  appear  to  be  a  medullary  nerve  also,  since 
the  pair  of  groups  of  nerve-cells  from  which  it  arises  are  situated  in  the 
ventral  zone  of  His.  From  these  groups  of  nerve-cells  a  bundle  of  fibres 
passes  upward  on  each  side  through  the  mantle  layer  of  neuroglia  within 
the  medullary  wall  to  their  point  of  exit  and  decussation  mentioned  above. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  that  the  peculiar  course  of  the  fibres  is  due  to 
a  migration  downward  of  the  neuroblasts  within  the  wall  of  the  medullary 
tube,  and  that  the  nerve  of  one  side  does  not  at  first  cross  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  ganglion  of  the  troehlearis  was  discovered  in  elasmo- 
branchs  by  Froriep  and  Miss  Platt;  it  appears  to  be  for  a  time  continuous 
with  that  of  the  trigeminal.  The  troehlearis  in  the  human  embryo  passes 
straight  forward  toward  the  future  superior  side  of  the  eyeball,  across  the 
course  of  the  oculo-motor,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  head  of 
an  embryo  two-fifths  of  an  inch  long,  to  join  the  superior  oblique  muscle, 
which  it  innervates.  \ 

The  Trigeminal  or  Fifth  Nerve. — This  nerve,  together  Gasserian 

ganglion,  is  the  most  strongly  developed  of  all  the  cranjfifyn&rves,  its  pre¬ 
ponderating  size  and  importance  being  apparent  in  alj/*oteebrates  at  a  very 
early  stage.  In  man,  its  three  branches — from  wl/^laMt  derives  its  name 
of  trigeminus— are  already  developed  by  the  fifth  week,  together  with  the 
Gasserian  and  ciliary  ganglia.  Embryolog^am^as  well  as  anatomically, 
this  nerve  proves  to  be  of  a  mixed  clforfefcer;  that  is,  its  origin  is  a 
mixed  one,  since  some  of  its  fibres  ar^Qpmedullary  and  others  of  gan¬ 
glionic  origin,  in  conformity  with  it^motor  and  sensory  functions.  The 
uppermost  or  ophthalmic  branch,  ^ttJrits  associated  ciliary  ganglia,  is  the 
principal  one  that  concerns  u^&  isrnow  known,  however,  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  is  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
Gasserian,  and  that  the  ^rijter  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  latter  at 
an  early  stage.  In  the  fewer  vertebrates  the  ciliary  ganglion  is  associated 
also  with  a  single  trunk  growing  out  centrifugally  from  the  ganglion 
and  known  as  tk^amus  ophthalmicus  profundus.  In  man,  however,  the 
branches  enAA^kig  directly  from  this  ganglion  are  the  ciliary  nerves  that 
pass  to  the fe^Noall,  these  being  evidently  centrifugal  outgrowths  from  the 
ganglio»A  How  the  radix  longa  and  radix  brevis  of  the  ciliary  ganglion 
ara< dr^Joped  in  man  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are 
de^eljeped  centrifugally.  The  frontal,  nasal,  and  lacrymal  branches  of 

ophthalmic  are  clearly  in  part  at  least  centrifugal  outgrowths  from 
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the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  orbital  and  palpebral  branches  of  the  max¬ 
illary  or  second  branch  have  a  similar  history. 

The  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal  grows  out  from  a  pair  of  clusters  of 
nerve-cells  situated  in  the  ventral  zones  of  His,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  embryo.  The  point  of  exit  of  the  motor  root  is 
just  below  the  level  of  the  sulcus  of  Monro.  The  ascending  sensory  root 
penetrates  the  lateral  wall  of  the  medulla  of  the  embryo  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  just  external  to  and  above  the  sulcus  of  Monro,  over  the  lower 
margin  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His.  The  superior  or  first  branch  seems  in 
the  human  embryo  of  the  fifth  week  to  be  principally  associated  with  the 
ciliary  ganglion,  and  arises  and  passes  almost  vertically  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  to  a  position  behind  the  eye. 

The  Abducens  or  Sixth  Nerve. — This  nerve  is  developed  wholly  from 
fibres  that  have  grown  out  of  the  medulla  oblongata  centrifugally.  It  is 
therefore  a  medullary  nerve.  His  discovered  the  nuclei  Qf  this  nerve  in 
the  ventral  zones  that  are  called  after  him,  situated  pretty  close  to  the 
median  line  or  median  ventral  plate  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  points 
of  exit  of  this  pair  of  nerves  in  the  embryo  are  already  closer  together  and 
more  decidedly  ventral  than  those  of  any  of  the  cranial  pairs  behind  it. 
The  ventral  or  motor  root  of  the  facial  sends  fibres  into  the  ventral  column 
of  His  which  overarch  the  nuclei  of  the  abducens.  In  the  human  embryo 
of  the  fifth  week  the  sixth  nerve  passes  almost  vertically  from  the  floor  of 
the  medulla  upward  toward  the  eye  and  at  right  angles  to  the  fourth 
nerve. 
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It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  discuss  the  gros^fc, 
ology  of  the  optic  tracts,  but  it  has  been  thoughf  rap  to 
embryological  discussion  of  that  region  by  bile&^traci] 
by  the  optic  stimuli  and  the  gross  relation/oIylSfe  parts 


It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  discuss  the  gropQ^momy  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  optic  tracts,  but  it  has  been  thought  brak to  preface  the  strictly 
embryological  discussion  of  that  region  by  bri^ytracing  the  paths  taken 
by  the  optic  stimuli  and  the  gross  relation/oIylSfe  parts  involved. 


The  path  of  the  visual  stimuli  is  frcfoi  the  sensory  epithelium  (the  rods 
and  cones)  of  the  retina  along  the  nerve  to  the  chiasma.  In  the 

chiasma  the  fibres  from  the  n  ’  ‘  iternal  half  of  each  retina  cross  to 

the  optic  tract  of  the  opposite  he  optic  tracts  may  be  compared  to 

a  pair  of  flattened  bundles  A  >res  which  embrace  the  peduncles  of 

the  brain  on  each  side  frorfra point  a  little  way  behind  the  optic  chiasma, 


The  path  of  the  visual  stimuli  is  frcfoi  the  sensory 
and  cones)  of  the  retina  along  the  nerve  to  tl 

chiasma  the  fibres  from  the  n  ’  ‘  iternal  half  of 

the  optic  tract  of  the  opposite  he  optic  tracts  : 


jSv 

point 


somewhat  as  the  rein  sloft  a  bridle  in  the  hands  of  a  rider  embrace  the 


sides  of  the  horses  ^e< 
backward  on  eacl^ief ; 


sides  of  the  horse*  s^pcck.  The  optic  tracts  pass  obliquely  upward  and 
backward  on  eacl^^ief  and  send  fibres  to  the  internal  and  external  genicu- 
ibthalamicum,  pulvinar,  optic  thalamus,  and  the  upper 
quadrigeminal  body;  also  through  the  anterior  and 
the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  and  by  way  of  the  latter 
tself  to  the  internal  capsule,  along  the  optic  radiation 
spheres  to  the  visual  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes.  It 


ick, 


Y  be  understood  that  destruction  or  failure  of  develop- 
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ment  of  the  internal  bundles  of  the  optic  tract  must  lead  to  the  partial 
blindness  known  as  hemianopia. 

Experimentation  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  optic  tracts  has 
yielded  results  of  great  interest  and  of  some  clinical  value.  Eemoval  of 
the  eyeball  and  section  of  the  optic  nerve  result  in  degeneration  of  the 
optic  tract.  If  the  removal  is  carried  out  with  a  young  animal,  this  cen¬ 
tripetal  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  tract  of  one  side  is,  however, 
not  the  only  result,  since  it  is  found  that  the  external  geniculate  body,  the 
pulvinar,  and  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  do  not  undergo  complete 
development.  The  trophic  centre  which  controls  the  development  of  these 
deep-lying  ganglionic  parts  in  a  young  animal  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina,  or  in  an  extremely  peripheral  sense-organ. 
The  retina,  however,  in  spite  of  its  extremely  peripheral  position,  as  shown 
by  its  development  traced  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  was  primitively 
a  part  of  the  qerebral  cortex  which  has  been  evaginated  upon  the  optic 
stalk  and  greatly  modified  and  specialized. 

The  converse  experiment,  namely,  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of  the 
temporal  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  newly-born  animals,  leads  to  the 
imperfect  development  of  the  internal  geniculate  bodies  and  portions  of  the 
posterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  A  most  interesting  and  promising  field 
of  investigation  for  students  of  the  development  of  the  eye  has  long  since 
suggested  itself  to  the  writer, — namely,  a  study  of  the  optic  tracts  of  our 
common  native  American  rodents,  shrews  and  moles.  I  should  expect  to 
find,  a  priori ,  that  in  the  shrews  and  moles  these  tracts  would  be  very  defec¬ 
tively  developed,  since  their  eyes  are  so  minute — little  ovn^MJf  a  millimetre 
in  diameter  in  the  adult — that  they  can  be  of  very/Mte  functional  use. 
Here  we  might  look  for  a  defective  developmenkQfcthe  occipital  visual 
cortex,  the  geniculate  bodies,  pulvinar,  thalam^^etc.  Here  Nature  has 
made  the  necessary  preliminary  experiment  fbivtog  m  almost  extirpating  the 
eye,  and,  inasmuch  as  these  types  also  preseanvis  with  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  mammalian  brain,  valuallfc  results  might  be  anticipated  from 
such  an  investigation.  Whether  dest^u)mon  of  the  occipital  cortex  in  very 
young  animals  will  produce  degenfifotion  of  the  geniculate  bodies,  pulvinar, 
and  anterior  quadrigeminal  bcm^loes  not  seem  to  have  been  decided  by 
experiment. 

The  following  accf  the  development  of  the  optic  tract  and  its 

connections  with  the  c^£j$is  subthalamicum,  thalamus,  pulvinar,  geniculate 
bodies,  and  corporg^uadrigemina  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Bern- 
heimer,  the  illustrations  to  whose  memoir  have  been  reproduced  here  by 
photogravim^^ocess,  but  without  the  advantage  of  the  colors  of  the 
originals.^^^Cfe  results,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  summary  of  his 
conclusions/ have  been  got  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  medullary 
she^T^oj  the  nerve-fibres  which  traverse  the  intervals  between  the  struc- 
lamed.  They  are  necessarily  based  upon  sections  of  the  region  of 
optic  tract,  the  materials  being  for  the  most  part  derived  from  advanced 


Fig.  44. 


Oblique  longitudinal  section  through  the  external  geniculate  body  and  base  of  optic 
tract  of  a  human  embryo  of  36-38  weeks.  Enlarged.  (After  Bernheimer.) 

The  upper  free  margin  of  the  figure  corresponds  to  the  infero-external  angle  of  the 
external  geniculate  body.— S  T.F.,  superficial  tangential  fibres  and  parts  of  fibres  on  the 
free  outer  border  of  the  geniculate  body;  R.F.,  radially  arranged  fibres,  arising  from  a 
root  composed  of  fan-shaped  bundles;  S.F.,  superficially  coursing  fibres  ;  Ggn.,  ganglionic 
nidulus ;  Bv.,  section  through  blood-vessels;  C.g.ex.,  corpus  geniculatum  externum;  Tr., 
tr  actus. 

Note. — The  piece  from  which  the  above  section  was  cut  was  so  embedded  that  the 
plane  of  section  passed  in  a  direction  coincident  with  the  long  axis  of  thn  tractus  and 
through  the  oblique  long  axis  of  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  in  way>  h°w" 

ever,  that  the  first  section  was  cut  off  external  to  the  outer  surface  of  l!^^xt$rnal  genicu¬ 
late  body ;  the  following  sections,  therefore,  subdivided  the  genicula^^o^y  from  without 
inward  and  from  above  downward.  The  plane  of  section,  in  otb^Sprds,  converged  an¬ 
teriorly  inward  toward  the  median  line,  and  also  inward  abo|W*^Wv\ard  the  median  line, 
and  therefore  departed  somewhat,  in  a  double  sense,  from  aV^yr  parallel  to  a  true  median 
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foetuses.  Figs.  44,  45,  and  46  illustrate  the  development  of  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  optic  tract. 

Investigation  of  the  region  of  the  outer  geniculate  body  and  optic  tract 
in  embryos,  mature  foetuses,  children,  and  adults  shows  that  the  fibres  of 
the  tractus  have  a  double  origin  from  the  external  geniculate  body.  First, 
fibres  proceed  from  various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  geniculate  gan¬ 
glion,  mostly  from  above  and  below  outward,  pass  thence  from  without 
inward  obliquely,  and  radiate  into  the  tractus  as  a  whole,  and  after  manifold 
decussation.  Secondly,  all  the  much  more  numerous  remaining  fibres  arise 
from  the  inner  layers  of  the  external  geniculate  ganglion,  in  the  form  of  a 
group  of  fan-shaped  radiating  bundles,  and  pass  to  the  tractus  in  a  some¬ 
what  oblique  longitudinal  plane.  These  fibres  also  pass  from  the  external 
geniculate  body  to  the  beginning  of  the  tractus  in  a  slightly  convergent 
direction.  They  are  to  be  met  with  most  distinctly  within  the  geniculate 
body  itself.  These  two  sets  of  fibres  show  undoubted  evidence  of  union 
with  axis-cylinders  and  processes  of  ganglion-cells  that  decussate  in  every 
direction  in  the  external  geniculate  body.  Fibres  that  simply  passed 
through  the  geniculate  ganglion  without  ending  within  it  could  not  be 
demonstrated.  The  external  geniculate  body  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  ganglion  of  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  tractus. 

In  embryos  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks,  none  of  these  fibres  have  yet 
developed  their  medullary  sheaths.  The  first  evidence  of  the  development 
of  the  medullary  sheaths  is  seen  in  embryos  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
weeks,  in  the  form  of  delicate  thickenings  which  extend  for  ^Vreater  or  less 
distance  along  the  fibres,  though  this  is  visible  only  in  th^Sfibres  of  deeper 
origin  that  arise  in  the  form  of  the  fan-shaped  bundles.  The  fibres  of 
superficial  or  external  origin  begin  to  develop  theiHnSaullary  sheaths  after 
the  twenty-eighth  week  of  uterine  existence,  a^Aarter  the  deeper  or  first 
group  of  fibres  has  already  developed  a  distiiifct,  delicate,  though  by  no 
means  complete  medullary  investment.,  foetuses  that  are  mature  or 
nearly  so,  the  medullary  sheaths  of  sets  are  completely  developed, 
but  they  are  still  very  thin,  and  thefilWs  appear  distinctly  isolated. 

The  same  condition  of  affairss^Dseen  in  the  brains  of  infants  several 
weeks  old ;  but  in  children  ^vtrat^ears  old  and  in  adults  a  change  comes 
about,  in  consequence  of  tfe^increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  medullary 
sheaths  of  the  fibres  c^fS&g/the  spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  and 
bundles  to  become  less\vfdent.  Single  fibres  can  therefore  no  longer,  in 
the  late  stages,  be  Qilfjhguished  and  traced  to  their  sources  of  origin. 

The  optic  tm^^eceives  a  strong  accession  of  fibres  from  the  so-called 
corpus  Luy^^corpus  subthalamicum.  The  larger  part  proceeds  directly 
into  the  tr^^ufe  after  passing  over  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  pedun¬ 
cles.  Xtre  other  portion  takes  a  longer  route,  through,  over,  and  around  the 
internhPgeuiculate  body,  to  the  tractus.  Fibres  also  arise  from  the  inner 
gw^ulate  body,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tractus,  with  a  so-called  short  root, 
I  ^thout,  however,  radiating  to  the  tractus  in  the  form  of  bundles ;  these 
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fibres  originate  and  pass  on  singly  to  their  destinations.  The  tractus  also 
receives  fibres  that  arise  singly  from  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  internal  geniculate  body,  with  long  or  short  roots,  according  as  they 
originate  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  tractus. 

From  the  thalamus  fibres  arise,  as  is  already  known,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  superficial  and  deep. 

The  deep  root  arises  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  thalamus  in  the 
form  of  long  and  short  fibres  :  the  union  of  the  fibres  with  ganglion-cells 
of  the  thalamus  has  been  traced  especially  in  respect  to  the  latter ;  they 
pass  below  and  between  the  geniculate  bodies,  and  are  best  seen  in  the 
newly-born  subject. 

The  superficial  root  of  the  thalamus  arises  from  the  ganglion-cells  that 
are  scattered  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  pulvinar  (stratum  zonale).  They 
arise  here  and  form  a  very  dense  and  delicate  plexus  of  fibres ;  fine  fibrils 
of  this  plexus  may  be  seen  with  axis-cylinder  processes  passing  between 
the  ganglion-cells. 

Through  this  plexus  fibres  pass  that  do  not  join  it.  They  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  to  the  tractus ;  but  it  cannot  be  definitely  stated  whence  they 
originate.  They  do  not  arise  from  the  basal  ganglia ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  somewhat  greater  thickness  and  their  more  prolonged  course.  The 
development  of  their  medullary  sheaths  is  also  characteristic.  The  suppo¬ 
sition  has  been  expressed  that  they  are  perhaps  optic  fibres  that  connect 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  retina  directly  with  cells  of  the  cortex,  and  they 
have  been  compared  to  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  cApus  callosum. 
Their  physiological  significance  cannot  be  discussed  her£\V  * 

None  of  these  fibres  give  evidence  of  a  developo^x&edullary  sheath  in 
embryos  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  weeki^The  development  of 
medullary  sheaths  begins,  as  already  stated,  in^jkJiryos  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  weeks,  most  distinctly  in  theyastffi^ion  from  the  corpus  Luys 
or  corpus  subthalamicum,  then  in  the,  fi^gl  from  the  internal  geniculate 
body  and  the  deep  root  from  the  thalawS^,  and  not  at  all  in  the  fibres  from 
the  stratum  zonale.  ^  ^ 

While  all  the  bundles  of  fibj^swi  embryos  of  the  thirtieth  week  show 
the  development  of  med ul i s,  those  proceeding  from  the  stratum 
zonale  are  only  beginning  i^Slevelop  sheaths.  The  so-called  commissural 
fibres  are  not  yet  visilJ?! 

In  embryos  of  th<Nfcmrty-fourth  to  the  thirty-sixth  week  the  medul¬ 
lary  sheaths  of  all<srf@  bundles  of  fibres  just  mentioned  are  apparent ;  those 
covering  the  fibre§)from  the  corpus  subthalamicum  are,  however,  the  most 
distinctly  (tey^iped.  The  superficial  commissural  fibres  are  not  yet  covered 
with  a  me&^Wary  sheath.  These  fibres  are  first  distinctly  developed  in  the 
brain^jsA  children  several  weeks  old. 

the  quadrigeminal  region  of  the  brain  in  embryos  of  from  fourteen 


t^^teen  weeks  the  nerve-fibres  are  still  entirely  without  medullary  sheaths, 
ie  first  indications  of  medullary  sheaths  become  apparent  at  the  twentieth 


Fig.  45. 


Tractus. 


Thalamus. 


The  transverse  bundles  from  the  thal^ 
blood-vessels.  The  section  passe 


Horizontal  section  through  the  optic  thahu^u^md  deeper  parts  of  the  optic  tract  of  a  34-36  weeks 
human  embryo.  (Enlarged,  after  Bernlmin 

The  section  cuts  through  the  optic  corpus  subthalamicum  (or  corpus  Luys),  and  tractus. 


^plainly  converge  toward  the  tractus.  Bv.,  sections  through 
Almost  horizontal  plane,  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  tract,  cutting  the  internal  g(\ic  Jate  body  tangentially,  and  so  as  to  carry  away  a  segment  of  the 
thalamus. 
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to  the  twenty-second  week,  but  exclusively  in  the  region  of  the  deeper 
bundles  from  the  gray  layer  of  both  pairs  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Embryos  of  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-second  week  show  a  development  of 
the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  fibres  of  the  stratum  zonale  for  the  first  time. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the 
deeper  nerve-bundles  that  pass  to  the  optic  tract  precedes  that  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  sheaths  of  the  more  superficial  bundles,  on  an  average,  by  from  four 
to  eight  weeks.  By  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-sixth  week  all  the  fibres 
from  the  quadrigeminal  region  have  acquired  medullary  sheaths. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  far  less  im¬ 
portant  as  centres  of  origin  of  optic  fibres  than  are  the  ganglionic  masses 
previously  discussed.  The  importance  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  has 
been,  in  fact,  as  much  overrated  as  the  thalami  and  geniculate  bodies  have 
been  underrated  in  this  connection.  The  division  into  two  bundles  of  the 
fibres  that  in  the  adult  pass  from  the  anterior  pair  of  quadrigeminal  bodies 
by  way  of  the  anterior  brachium  to  the  optic  tract  is  not  to  be  discovered 
in  the  brains  of  immature  foetuses  or  of  recently-born  children.  It  appears 
that  not  a  very  great  many  fibres  can  be  traced  as  a  radiation  in  part  from 
the  tractus  to  the  surface  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  and  in  part 
to  the  deeper-lying  gray  substance  of  the  latter.  A  superficial  net-work 
of  quadrigeminal  fibres,  forming  a  plexus  somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  thalamus  (stratum  zonale),  could  not  be  traced  to 
ganglion-cells,  nor  could  the  centrifugal  terminations  of  the  fibres  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made  out.  That  these  fibres  pass  into  the  optic  trdct  cannot  be 
stated  as  certain  :  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  them^mn^rge  toward 
the  tract.  Of  the  fibres  that  originate  from  the  gra^0jut)stance  of  the 
anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  some  undoubtedly  pas^m^h  the  tract,  though 
it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that,  in  comparis^d^^h  those  arising  from 
the  corpus  subthalamicum  (corpus  Buys),  the^^Mfal  geniculate  body,  and 
the  deep  root  of  the  thalamus,  they  are  verjTfi^v^n  number. 

The  relations  of  the  posterior  quadr&emmal  bodies  to  the  optic  tract 
appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  G/  the  anterior,  and  the  fibres  that 
pass  from  them  to  the  optic  tract^^jjo  to  be  few  in  number.  There  are 
probably  fibres  that  pass  by  way  posterior  brachium  over  the  internal 

geniculate  body  to  the  tractu&sS^ 

It  may  be  added  her  cerebral  hemispheres  are  produced  from 

the  extreme  anterior  polkiofi  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  so  that  the  basal 
ganglion  of  the  lattej^i^e  corpus  striatum,  may  be  said  to  originate  above 
the  sulcus  of  Monr(£^En  the  region  of  the  mid-brain  of  the  embryo  the  optic 
thalami  are  d^V^Mted  as  thickenings  of  the  dorsal  zones  of  His.  The  thick¬ 
enings  that  leacmo  the  development  of  the  thalami,  and  presumably  to  the 
development  also  of  the  pulvinar  and  corpus  subthalamicum,  are  continuous 
anterk^J)^  th  the  thickenings  that  develop  into  the  corpora  striata  of  the 
hemAtoheres.  The  sulci  of  Monro  persist  in  the  aqueduct  or  mid-brain, 
'X&  may  be  said  that  even  in  the  adult  the  parts  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
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gemina  related  to  the  innervation  of  the  optic  tract  lie  above  those  sulci. 
The  probabilities  are  therefore  greatly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  major 
portions  of  the  ganglionic  centres,  here  as  elsewhere, — viz.,  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  geniculate  bodies, — have  also  arisen  in  the  embryo 
from  the  dorsal  zone  of  His. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL,  OR  THE 
ORBITAL  MUSCLES. 

The  development  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeball  has  not  been 
genetically  traced  in  the  mammalian  embryo.  Since  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  descent,  it  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  less  modi¬ 
fied  and  abridged  method  of  development  of  organs  seen  in  the  simpler 
fish-like  vertebrates  must  be  the  primitive  one.  This  primitive  method 
of  development  in  the  lower  forms  often  gives  the  clue  to  an  understanding 
of  the  more  complex  and  obscure  processes  of  the  embryonic  growth  of 
homologous  parts  in  the  higher  types.  Since  the  orbital  muscles  are  homol¬ 
ogous  throughout  almost  all  the  classes  of  vertebrates,  and  since  the  primi¬ 
tive  segments  or  somites  of  the  embryos  of  vertebrates  generally,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  are  serially  homologous,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  gained  in  regard  to  the  history  of  those  muscles 
through  a  study  of  their  development  in  the  lower  forms. 

All  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  vertebrates  are 
genetically  derived  from  the  inner  stratum  of  the  so-called  myotomes  or 
muscle-plates  that  are  parts  of  the  paired  blocks  of  mesqderm,  sometimes 
called  protovertebrse,  well  seen  in  the  embryo  bird  o£/tfee  second  or  the 
embryo  rabbit  of  the  eighth  day.  Embryological  instigation  has  shown 
that  the  orbital  muscles  are  no  exception  to  this  niflK  and  that,  although  it 
is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  trace  such/a**enetic  connection  in  the 
higher  vertebrates,  such  a  connection  in  alL-^^oability  originally  existed. 
Curiously  enough,  the  representatives  of  (ffi^^mites,  muscle- plates,  or  myo¬ 
tomes  of  the  head  reach  their  fullestUleWlopment  only  in  the  shark-like 
vertebrates,  where  they  exist  tempc^rly  in  the  very  young  embryos,  in 
which  they  were  first  discoverectthy  Balfour  and  called  by  him  the  head- 
cavities.  The  cephalic  myotomes  from  which  the  orbital  muscles  are  known 
to  be  derived  are  parts  of^Me  head-cavities.  The  head-cavities  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  indiffe]^f(mesoderm  of  the  head,  and  undergo  a  most  com¬ 
plex  series  of  transfmyuj|tions  in  the  course  of  the  metamorphosis  of  por¬ 
tions  of  their  wall^^ito  the  orbital  muscles. 

The  accom^y ing  Fig.  47  will  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  relations 
of  the  mesod^i  of  the  head  to  the  optic  cup  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
developi’^^  in  the  bird.  The  optic  nerve,  II,  is  seen  to  pass  from  the 
base  ofVtlm  optic  cup  to  the  optic  chiasma,  crossing  below  the  optic  lobes 
and^^linfundibulum,  F.  Two  dark  bodies  above  and  below  the  optic 
iraye  represent  portions  of  the  orbital  muscles,  the  recti,  that  have  been 
through  in  place.  Two  nerves,  the  oculo-motor,  oc  and  n,  are  also 
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Horizontal  sec^icyO^rngli  the  thalamus,  inner  geniculate  body,  and  optic  tract  of  a  34-36  weeks 
human  embryo.^A^rged,  after  Bernheimer.) 

The  sectio^^^s  through  the  thalamus,  corpus  subthalamicum,  internal  geniculate  body,  and 
tract.  It  is  lmail^on  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding,  Fig.  45,  except  that  it  cuts  the  thalamus  at  a 
point  lowej^gDwn—  F.  p.  a.  gen.,  fibres  of  the  posterior  angle  of  the  internal  geniculate  body;  Bv., 
blood--^?^  •  WY.,  tractus. 


corpus  subthalamicum. 
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Fig.  47. 


shown  cut  across.  At  the  upper  inner  side  of  the  optic  cup  a  blood¬ 
vessel  has  been  cut  across.  The  important  points  to  notice  are  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  these  muscles  and  nerves  are  taking, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  an  indifferent  matrix  of  mesoderm  with  very 
few  blood-vessels  or  lymph-spaces.  In  fact, 
at  this  stage  of  development  in  the  chick,  as 
well  as  in  the  mammalian  embryo,  there  are  as 
yet  no  capillaries.  All  the  vessels  now  present 
represent  in  reality  what  are  to  become,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  much  larger  trunks ;  the  perma¬ 
nent  capillary  circulation  of  the  adult  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  developed.  Into  this  mesodermal 
matrix  the  rudiments  of  the  orbital  muscles, 
nerves,  and  vessels  grow  and  make  their  way 
at  first  as  solid  cellular  processes  or  outgrowths. 

The  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  orbital 
muscles  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  note  that  the 
retractor  bulbi  muscle,  so  well  developed  in  the 
lower  mammalia  (ungulates),  is  wanting  in  man. 

This  hollow,  conical  muscle  has  not,  moreover, 
been  genetically  traced  to  the  “  head-cavities,” 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it,  together 
with  several  other  small  intracranial  muscles, 
may  be  found  ultimately  to  have  such  a  genetic 
history. 

A  very  thorough  study  of  the  development  obliquely;  n,  ophthalmic 

i  i.i,  .i  i  ni  i  -I  /-vWinch  of  fifth  nerve  (the  darker 

of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeball  has  he^Jbbiong  bodies  represent  oblique 

carried  out  by  Miss  Julia  B.  Platt  upon  a  s^^t^ections  through  the  superior  and 
(Acanthias  vulgaris ).  These  studies  enrne  us 
to  indicate  at  least  what  were  the  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  that  attended  the  develop!  n^l  of  these 
muscles,  though  it  is  probable  iika4/)he  process 
has  been  greatly  abbreviatech^^obscured  in  the  case  of  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates,  especially  birds  a^dOhmmals.  In  fact,  in  these  forms  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  studies  of  consecuw^/stages  have  yet  been  made. 

It  appears  fror  work  of  the  author  cited  that  there  are  on  either 
side  of  the  head  ^the  embryo  of  Acanthias  four  “  head-cavities,”  as  the 
spaces  first  d^ct>yhred  by  Balfour  in  the  heads  of  embryo  sharks  are  called. 
These  paiiw^&vities  unquestionably  represent  spaces  within  the  head  which 
are  serij^JV  homologous  with  the  mesodermal  somites  of  the  body  farther 
back^£jh%  trunk  of  the  embryo.  They  are  structures  that  are  evidently 
un^jgoing  retrogressive  development,  since  they  do  not  persist  to  adult 
M  as  cavities,  but  undergo  a  complicated  series  of  transformations  which 
\/  Vol.  I.— 5 


Transverse  section  through  the 
head  of  a  chick  embryo  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  day.  Enlarged  11 
times.  (Reduced,  from  Duval.)— 
Fa,  posterior  part  of  corpora  bi- 
gemina,  or  sec^jA  cerebral  vesicle, 
Fi,  ventrakmdrkfundibular  por¬ 
tion  of  fp^c^ebral  vesicle,  from 
the  venumjj  side  of  which  the 
optipmefcres,  II,  pass  outward  to 
oc,  oculo-motor  nerve,  cut 


inferior  recti  muscles) ;  o,  olfactory 
pit.  The  retina  and  the  lens  are 
formed,  and  a  large  vitreous  space 
is  now  developed,  but  there  are  no 
vessels  yet  apparent  in  it. 
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Fig.  48. 


will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  series  of 
figures. 

It  appears  that  two  (a  and  1)  of  the  four  pairs  of  head-cavities  in  the 
embryos  of  sharks  (Fig.  48)  are  premandibular  in  position.  One  pair — the 
third  (2) — is  closely  associated  with  the  mandible,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the 
mandibular  cavity.  The  fourth  pair  (3)  is  behind  the  mandibular.  The 
relations  of  these  four  structures  can  very  easily  be  understood  from  the 

accompanying  figures,  which  also 
elucidate  the  relations  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  to  the  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  These  mus¬ 
cles  are,  in  fact,  differentiated  from 
parts  of  the  walls  of  these  cavities, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  process  the 
walls  of  the  cavities  are  pushed  out 
at  definite  points  and  in  definite 
directions  as  prolongations,  which 
are  variously  and  appropriately  bent 
about  the  eyeball  toward  its  grow¬ 
ing  mesodermal  coat  (sclerotic),  to 
which  they  eventually  become  affixed 
by  their  distal  ends  as  a  motor  ap¬ 
paratus.  In  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  the  development  of  these  cavities 
they  are  present^  four  spaces  on 
either  side  of  tH^bead,  ranged  some¬ 
what  in  con^Mpiity  with  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  cranial  flexure  of  the 
head  ^^mie  embryo,  and  at  first 
app^Oas  globular  or  oval  spaces, 
with  no  processes  growing  from  their  walls.  The  first  of  the  cavities  to 
throw  out  a  process  is  cavity  2  of  ^Fig.  49,  or  the  mandibular.  This 
process  is  extended  backward  ami  downward,  and  gives  rise  to  a  man¬ 
dibular  muscle  which  afterward^OTgenerates. 

The  further  steps  by  wh^iMe  eye-muscles  are  evolved  are  illustrated 
by  the  remaining  figur^vvit  appears  that  the  premandibular  cavity,  or 
that  marked  1  in  themguTes,  grows  out  into  a  concavo-convex  plate  some¬ 
what  conformably^^  ine  inner  convexity  of  the  eyeball.  From  it  then 
arise  as  outgrcp&s-  four  of  the  eye-muscles.  These  are  the  superior,  in¬ 
ferior,  andjid^fafal  recti  muscles,  and  the  inferior  oblique  (see  Figs.  50  and 
51).  TtoN^perior  and  internal  recti  arise  from  its  anterior  extremity, 
while  tfi<nhferior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  arise  as  outgrowths  from  the 
posta^ljpferior  angle  of  the  cavity.  From  the  third  or  mandibular  cavity, 
nkrkm  2  in  the  figures,  and  as  an  anterior  outgrowth  that  bends  toward 
eyeball,  the  superior  oblique  muscle  arises.  From  the  fourth  and  last 


Side  of  part  of  head  of  an  Acanthias  embryo 
6  millimetres  long,  showing  the  region  of  the 
cranial  flexure  as  a  transparent  object,  with 
the  four  head-cavities,  a,  1,  2,  3,  reconstructed 
from  serial  sections.  These  are  shown  in  their 
primitive  relation  to  the  eye,  opt,  lying  in  a  row 
behind  and  above  the  latter.  IF,  F,  VII,  cranial 
nerves ;  Th,  thalamic  nerve ;  eg,  rudimentary  cil¬ 
iary  ganglion ;  ch,  anterior  end  of  notochord ;  aud, 
auditory  vesicle;  sp,  spiracular  cleft.  (Enlarged, 
after  Miss  Platt.) 
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head-cavity,  marked  3  in  the  figures,  the  external  rectus  is  formed,  about 
all  of  the  blastema  of  this  cavity  being  consumed  in  the  development  of 


Fig.  49. 


The  four  anterior  head-cavities  of  an  embryo  of  Acanthias  12  millimetres  long,  more  advanced 
in  their  development  than  in  the  preceding  figure.— ill  to  VII,  cranial  nerves ;  a,  1,  2,  3,  the  head- 
cavities  reconstructed ;  mandibular  cavity  2  gives  rise  to  a  strong  process  extending  backward,  des¬ 
tined  to  form  the  transient  mandibular  muscle ;  lio,  part  of  the  premandibular  head-cavity,  1,  that 
gives  rise  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle ;  opt,  outline  of  upper  part  of  eyeball ;  prof,  ramus  profundus 
ophthalmicus  trigemini ;  eg,  ciliary  ganglion ;  vbr,  floor  of  brain  in  region  of  cranial  flexure ;  ch,  ante¬ 
rior  end  of  notochord;  Van,  branch  from  fifth,  finally  anastomosing  with  trochlearis ;  profz,  branch  from 
profundus  opththalmicus  toward  anterior  head-cavity.  (Enlarged,  after  Miss  Platt.) 


this  muscle.  The  rudimentary  muscle  developed  as  a  backward  extension 
of  the  mandibular  cavity,  close  to  the  external  rectus,  afterward  degener- 


Fig.  50. 


The  four  hea$f  qavutms  of  an  embryo  of  Acanthias  16  millimetres  long  and  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  sho^^i^he  preceding  figure.  Only  the  anterior  part  of  cavity  2  is  now  shown ;  mandibu¬ 
lar  cavity  2  is  g^^ing  forward  anteriorly  at  2ao  into  the  rudiment  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle ;  pre- 
mandibularVavity  1  is  differentiating  into  the  inferior  oblique  posteriorly  at  lio.  Other  letters  as 
before*.  JswtAup.,  superior  ophthalmic  branch  of  seventh  cranial  nerve.  (Enlarged,  after  Miss  Platt.) 


>r 

at^smd  is  lost  in  indifferent  mesoderm.  The  first  cavity,  or  that  marked 
0n  the  figures,  also  appears  to  degenerate  into  indifferent  mesoderm. 
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Miss  Platt’s  studies  also  disclosed  the  following  facts.  The  muscle-cells 
of  the  external  rectus  first  appear  in  the  median  wall  of  cavity  3,  and  they 
pass  from  this  wall  into  the  cavity,  ultimately  filling  it.  The  muscular 
tissue  also  first  appears  in  the  median  or  internal  wall  of  the  mandibular 
cavity  (2)  which  is  to  form  the  superior  oblique  and  the  rudimentary  jaw 
muscle.  The  history  of  the  premandibular  cavity  is  more  complex.  It 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  pair  of  lateral  cavities  with  a 


Fig.  51. 


Still  more  advanced  condition  of  the  head-cavities  of  an  embryo  of  Acantfaias,  from  the  side,  as 
before— Premandibular  cavity  1  is  giving  rise  to  the  rudiments  of  the  inferior  flttt4&ue,  inf.  obi. ;  inferior, 
superior,  and  internal  recti,  inf.  rec.,  sup.  rec.,  and  int.  rec .;  mandibular  cavit^2%  showing  the  extension 
of  the  superior  oblique,  sup.  obi.,  still  more  prominently  than  in  the  pr^ramg  figure ;  cavity  3  is  ex¬ 
tending  as  the  rudiment  of  the  external  rectus.  Other  letters  as  befapOflsnlarged,  after  Miss  Platt.) 

median  space,  which  is  generally  supposed  toSiSve  a  morphological  value 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  two  cj^mes^ which  it  unites.  The  four 
premandibular  eye-muscles  are  said  b^Vxfes  Platt  to  arise  from  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  andibular  cavity,  approximating 
closely,  in  their  place  of  origir^he  line  of  fusion  between  the  paired 
cavities  and  the  central  space. 

The  transformations  A^Ming  the  innervation  of  the  external  rectus 
by  the  sixth  or  abdue  Tve  can  be  very  satisfactorily  traced  from  the 
accompanying  figure^a^well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
third  or  oculo-mo©*  nerve  to  the  inferior  rectus,  inferior  oblique,  and 
superior  rectus  Drought  about  in  the  progress  of  development.  The 
developmenH^vffie  relations  of  the  fourth  or  trochlearis  to  the  superior 
oblique  is  also  shown,  as  well  as  its  mode  of  anastomosis  with 

the  tr^eimnus  or  fifth  nerve  at  Van.  It  also  appears  that  the  troch- 
leaft^nS  the  trigeminus  have  at  first  a  common  origin,  but  soon  become 
c^^ded. 

A  0  These  figures,  including  the  last,  Fig.  52,  enable  one  to  trace  very  satis- 
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factorily  the  history  of  essentially  important  orbital  muscles,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  last  stage  represented,  present  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of 
the  human  subject  in  their  mode  of  arrangement.  The  wonderful  manner 
in  which  these  outgrowths  from  the  head-cavities  grope  their  way  through 
the  mesoderm  and  embrace  the  eyeball,  seeking,  so  to  speak,  for  their  proper 
points  of  insertion  upon  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  51,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most 


Fig.  52. 
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The  transformation  of  the  head- cavities  nearly  completed  in  an  emtfnro )  (ff  Acanthias  55  milli¬ 
metres  long.— Cavity  1  has  given  rise  to  inferior  oblique,  inferior  rectutf^Merior  and  superior  recti ; 
cavity  2  has  given  rise  to  superior  oblique,  and  cavity  3  to  external  The  mode  in  which  the 

innervation  of  these  muscles  is  achieved  by  III,  IV,  and  VI,  pair^Dkbranial  nerves,  is  also  shown. 
The  eyeball,  opt,  is  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and  all  the  foreg@$m^«!ructures  lie  behind  or  beneath 
it.  II  indicates  the  position  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  optic  i^rwrtvith.  the  eyeball.  (Enlarged,  after 
Miss  Platt.) 

remarkable  fact.  How  these  parts,  as  amJ  as  all  others  in  the  embryo,  are 
guided  to  grow  to  just  the  right  proportions  in  respect  to  one  another,  how 
they  are  guided  in  the  course  of  Mfr  extension  through  its  mesodermal 
tissues  to  exactly  the  right  p^aees^lSkist  ever  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 
We  may  say  that  the  herecn^sy  tendencies  of  the  germinal  matter  of  the 
embryo  determine  thes^*p|oeesses,  and  that  this  germinal  matter  is  trans¬ 
mitted  as  an  actual,  visible  substance  from  generation  to  generation  con¬ 
tinuously.  This  ih^JjJer  of  disposing  of  the  questions  raised  is,  however, 
unsatisfactory,  si^p  it  is  not  really  an  explanation.  It  is  too  general  a 
statement.  When  it  is  attempted  to  particularize,  as  has  recently  been 
done  by  ahQminent  biologist,  we  become  hopelessly  involved  in  a  maze 
of  speculation. 

The  ) develop ment  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  the  orbicularis, 
haf^foeen  traced  by  Huge  to  the  platysma  myoides  (musculus  subcutaneus 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  muscle  which  in  the  ancestors 
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of  mammals  extended  forward  from  the  neck  over  the  face,  where  the 
whole  have  been  innervated  by  the  facial  or  seventh  nerve.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  development  of  the  tensor  tarsi  (Horner’s  muscle)  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle,  in  common  with  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  corrugator  supercilii,  etc.,  is  innervated  by  the  facialis,  and 
its  development  must  therefore  be  associated  with  that  nerve  and  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides  muscle. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORBIT  AND 
THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 


BY  THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  A. 


T,  and  to  treat 


The  following  order  has  been  pursued  : — I.  The  bony  walls  of  the  orbit. 
II.  The  anterior  fibrous  wall, — namely,  the  septum  orbitale  and  the  tarsal 
plates.  III.  The  skin,  the  surface  anatomy,  including  the  movements  of 
the  lids,  asymmetry,  the  vascular  and  nervous  supply  of  the  skin.  IV. 
The  orbicularis,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  intermediate  structures  of  the  lids, 
including  the  expansion  of  the  levator  palpebrse.  V.  The  lacrymal  appa¬ 
ratus.  VI.  The  course  of  the  optic  nerve.  VII.  The  muscles.  VIII. 
Tenon’s  capsule,  the  expansions  from  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles,  the  fasciae 
and  fat  of  the  orbit.  IX.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  X.  The 
nerves.  XI.  Synopsis  of  the  topography  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 

It  has  seemed  wisest  to  pass  lightly  over  the  more  elem^ptary  facts  of 
anatomy,  paying  attention  rather  to  those  not  generally 
the  matter  to  a  great  extent  topographically.1  //v" 

L 

The  bony  framework  of  the  orbit  is  kfiJtoOmt  as  a  whole.  The  prac¬ 
titioner  needs  to  know  which  parts  a^e  strong  and  which  are  weak,  also 
what  is  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  tffxfche  walls.  The  orbits  are  roughly 
described  as  pyramids,  the  bases  which  are  at  the  openings,  so  placed 
that  the  inner  walls  are  parallel/Jmcrthat  their  axes  diverge  as  they  go  for¬ 
ward.  This  is  in  the  mainline,  only  it  must  be  observed  that  though  the 
base  is  quadrilateral  the  mwes  inside  are  rounded  off,  and  that  most  trans¬ 
verse  sections  show  the  oynt  to  be  more  of  a  cone  than  of  a  pyramid.  The 
outline  of  the  base  is  formed  above  by  the  frontal,  the  prominent  external 
angular  process  i^K^nich  joins  the  ascending  process  of  the  malar.  At 
the  upper  inner  angle  this  border  shows  usually  something  of  a  prominence, 
caused  bvOfej&yfrontal  sinus.  At  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
inner  thirS^is  the  supra-orbital  notch,  or  foramen.  The  vertical  outer 
border  and  the  outer  half  of  the  base  are  made  by  the  malar,  which  has  a 


^§^1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney,  who  has  made 

•any  dissections  and  measurements  for  this  work. 
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sharp  orbital  edge  throughout.  This  is  continued  by  the  ascending  sharp 
edge  of  the  superior  maxillary,  which  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  forms 
the  front  border  of  the  lacrymal  canal.  This  sharp  ridge  ends  just  before 
meeting  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal. 

The  inner  border  of  the  orbit  is  by  no  means  always  so  easy  to  define. 
The  preceding  description  applies  very  well  to  the  female  skull  depicted  in 
Fig.  1,  but  the  other  skull  (Fig.  2)  is  very  different.  The  superior  border 
followed  downward  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  is  continuous  with  the 
ridge  of  the  l'acrymal  bone,  forming  the  posterior  border  of  the  groove. 
As  will  be  seen  presently,  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  measurements 
of  the  base  of  the  orbit. 

/  The  lower  inner  angle  is  more  rounded  than  the  others.  The  one 
above  it  is  the  sharpest.  The  upper  and  lower  borders  generally  slant 
downward  as  they  pass  outward.  Both  the  shape  and  size  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit  vary  considerably.  Broca  introduced  an  orbital  index  which  is  the 

ratio  of  the  height  to  the  breadth  of  the  base,  thus  :  index  =  X  100. 

breadth 


If  the  index  is  below  84  it  is  microseme,  from  84  to  89 


mesoseme,  and 


above  89  megaseme.  A  large  index  means  a  high  orbit.  The  index  of 
English  skulls  is  given  as  88.  Fig.  1  shows  a  Roman  female  skull  in 
which  the  orbital  index  is  remarkably  high,  106.  Fig.  2  is  that  of  a 
Caucasian  with  a  pretty  low  index,  73.  These  may  serve  to  show  two 
extreme  forms,  but  the  latter  is  much  less  noteworthy  than  the  former. 
The  height  of  the  orbital  opening  is  easily  measured.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  vagueness  and  discrepancy  in  the  directions  for  meaafrimg  the  breadth. 
Flower  gives  the  inner  point  as  that  where  the  crest  Jawhcung  posteriorly 
the  lacrymal  groove  strikes  the  suture  below  the  Jr^pfal  bone.  This  has 
the  great  fault  of  excluding  the  lacrymal  canal  JSmi  the  orbit,  in  which  it 
certainly  belongs.  Broca  takes  the  dacryon,— point  at  which  frontal, 
inferior  maxillary,  and  lacrymal  bones/H^Mf.  This  would  include  the 
groove,  and  yet  he  states  that  it  is  not  fot  me/orbit.  The  skulls  represented 
were  measured  from  the  dacryon.1  fy 

The  axes  of  the  orbits  are  not  /parallel  like  those  of  the  eyeballs.  They 
diverge  considerably.  If  proltfggSa  backward  they  meet  near  the  sella 
turcica  at  an  angle  of  frqtoC^fHy-two  to  forty-four  degrees.  The  axes, 
moreover,  run  downward/Sywell  as  outward  in  their  course  from  the  apex 


to  the  base,  forming 


agle  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  with  the 


horizon.  It  has  J)^n  thought  that  greater  divergence  is  found  in  shorter 
skulls,  but  this  i certain.  The  roof  of  the  orbit  is  in  the  main  more 
nearly  horizontal  from  before  backward  than  the  floor.  It  is  not  a  straight 
line,  but  sj^ous  one  curving  upward  in  the  middle.  The  cavity  is  more 
or  less  overhung  by  the  superior  border.  The  degree  of  overhang  is  very 
uncertain.  There  is  next  to  none  in  the  Roman  skull,  and  a  great  deal  in 


& 


1  Topinard,  Elements  d'Anthropologie  generate,  1885. 
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the  other.  It  is  deepest  at  the  outer  angle,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is 
most  marked  in  skulls  with  large  frontal  sinuses,  like  that  of  Fig.  2.  When 
large,  these  may  expand  throughout  the  front  half  of  the  roof.  This  is 
otherwise  thin  as  paper,  though  thickened  by  irregular  ridges  on  its  cere¬ 
bral  surface.  The  inner  wall  is  vertical.  It  joins  the  roof  above  at  almost 
a  right  angle,  while  below  it  passes  by  a  gradual  curve  into  the  floor.  It 
is  made  chiefly  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  A  small  part  of  the 
sphenoid  is  behind  this.  In  front  of  it  is  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts.  The  hind  one  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  ethmoid. 
The  front  one,  separated  from  the  other  by  a  ridge,  forms  a  part  of  the 
lacrymal  groove,  which  is  completed  by  the  ascending  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  The  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina  are 
between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  wall  is  of 
extreme  thinness,  quite  unable  to  resist  pressure,  as  of  a  tumor,  from  either 
within  or  without.  Anteriorly  the  frontal  sinus  descends  into  it.  Below 
and  behind  this  the  wall  separates  the  orbit  from  the  nasal  cavity.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  ethmoidal  plate  bulges  into  the  orbit.  Probably  this,  if  marked, 
is  pathological.  The  floor  slopes  more  or  less  downward  and  outward.  It 
is  made  by  the  superior  maxilla,  excepting  a  small  triangular  piece  near  the 
apex  made  by  the  palatal,  and  its  outer  anterior  angle  made  by  the  malar. 
The  spheno-maxillary  fissure  opening  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  bounds  the 
floor  externally  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent.  From  this  fissure 
the  infra-orbital  groove  runs  to  within  one  or  one  and  a  half  centimetres  of 
the  anterior  wall,  when  it  becomes  a  canal  passing  under  the  orbit.  Very 
often  its  course  is  marked  by  a  suture  in  the  floor.  The  w  irAvall  is  made 
by  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  malar  in  f i^t.  At  the  very 
back  part,  the  edge  of  the  great  wing,  just  below^Qte  sphenoidal  fissure, 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  middle  fossa  of  tlt^  skull.  Beyond  that  the 
great  wing  is  very  thick,  but  the  posterior^oirtion  of  the  malar  is  very 
thin.  Bather  more  than  the  front  half  of  ti^is/vall  is  between  the  orbit  and 
the  temporal  fossa.  Two  very  small  fi^mina  may  be  seen  in  the  malar 
bone.  The  upper  leads  into  the  temporaMbssa,  the  lower  to  the  cheek.  The 
apex  of  the  orbit  is  near  the  lower  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  which  runs 
upward  and  outward  between  t^gyeater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid. 
It  opens  into  the  middle  fo|sa  'and  transmits  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  all 
the  nerves  of  the  orbit  exeeptjfche  optic  nerve  and  one  or  two  small  branches 
from  the  second  division*^ the  fifth  pair.  It  is  always  largest  at  the  inner 
end.  It  then  nartoCp  to  a  small  slit,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  ex¬ 
pands  at  the  out^pid.  Sometimes  the  narrowing  is  slight  and  the  en¬ 
largement  w^mG^.  The  variations  in  shape  depend  chiefly  on  the  lower 
edge.  Ju&iN^the  outside  of  the  enlargement  a  more  or  less  prominent 
spine  s^rVes  for  the  attachment  of  a  part  of  the  external  rectus  (Fig.  1, 
left  The  optic  foramen  (Fig.  2,  left  orbit),  the  orifice  of  a  short 

ca^»L  through  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  opens  just  above  and  inter- 
;o  the  inner  end  of  this  fissure.  Its  diameter  is  about  five  millimetres 
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transversely.  It  is  often  a  little  larger  from  above  downward.  The  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fissure  is  longer  than  the  other,  which  it  almost  meets  at  the  apex. 
It  runs  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  bounded  by  the  sharp  lower  bor¬ 
der  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  above  and  the  border  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  below.  It  is  closed  in  front  by  the  malar  bone.  It  often  is  enlarged 
at  this  point. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  topographical  relations  of  the  bony 
walls  of  the  orbit,  three  frontal  sections  through  this  region  have  been 
made  for  this  work.  The  vertical  lines  A ,  B ,  and  C  on  Fig.  3  show  their 

Fig.  3. 
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is  partly  due  to  the  section  striking  the  lacrymal  groove  and  canal,  L , 
which  appear  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  The  canal  opens  into  the  in¬ 
ferior  meatus  just  back  of  this  plane.  Above,  at  the  inner  side,  is  seen 
a  well-developed  frontal  sinus,  F;  it  reaches  a  little  farther  outward  just 
back  of  this  section.  Below,  we  see  a  little  of  the  antrum,  A  ;  external  to 
this  is  the  opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  <7,  four  millimetres  below 


Fig.  4. 


& 


the  floor,  with  a  rod  ntfSsod^through  it.  Internal  to  this,  under  the  floor, 
is  a  side  branch,  the  anterior  dental  canal  for  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the 

incisors.  .  & . . . 

Fig.  5  showsCKe  section  at  B .  The  inner  angles  are  much  rounded  off. 
The  obliqui£\^W^both  roof  and  floor  is  striking.  At  the  inside  are  the 
ethmoidal^^,  E.  Above  and  external  to  these,  hardly  visible,  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  jAsterior  point  of  the  frontal  sinus,  F.  In  the  floor  is  the  infra- 
orbifei^^^ove,  (7,  which  becomes  a  canal  in  the  thickness  of  the  slice  just 
romped.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this  floor  separating  the  orbit  from  the 
@trum,  A ,  needs  no  comment.  The  apparently  great  thickness  of  the  outer 
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wall  is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  section  has  divided  the  orbital 
process  of  the  malar.  Behind  this  is  seen  the  flaring  outer  wall,  and  in 
the  lower  outer  angle  the  front  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  S.  31.  F. 

Fig.  6,  at  C,  cuts  the  orbit  near  its  apex.  The  thickness  of  the  outer 
wall  is  here  due  to  the  saw  having  passed  through  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  just  where  it  forms  the  front  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull. 
In  fact,  it  has  opened  this  at  one  point,  31.  F.  Had  it  struck  even  one 
millimetre  farther  back,  this  cavity  would  have  been  shown  as  a  rent 


Fig.  5. 


S.M.F. 


between  the  outer  waMkaf  the  orbit  and  that  of  the  skull.  The  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fissure, F.,  runs  into  the  orbit  below.  Internal  to  this  is 
the  back  of  the  ^yhm,  A,  with  the  last  molar  tooth  just  beneath  it.  The 
posterior  etftm^iHal  cells,  E,  appear  above  the  antrum  at  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orB^^  The  roof  of  the  orbit  is  thicker  here  than  in  the  preceding 
section^A  At  the  apex  of  the  orbit  a  part  of  the  optic  foramen,  0,  can 
be  sB^)  ^External  to  this  is  the  sphenoid  fissure,  S.  F .,  opening  into  the 
nrf&dle  fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  greater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphe- 
(^id  bone. 
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The  actual  size  of  the  orbit  varies  both  with  races  and  with  individuals. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  face,  one  of  the  most  variable  parts  of  the  body.  Merkel  puts  the 
depth  of  the  orbit  at  43  millimetres  in  male  skulls  and  40.5  in  female 
ones,  but  this  applies  only  to  those  from  certain  parts  of  Germany.  Other 
statements  range  from  below  4  centimetres  to  5  centimetres.  The  breadth 
at  the  base  is  given  by  Merkel  at  40.5  millimetres  for  men  and  40  for 
women,  and  the  height  at  35  millimetres  for  men  and  34.5  for  women. 
The  height  varies  from  3  to  4  centimetres,  and  the  breadth  from  36  to  50 


Fig.  6. 


M.F. 


S.  M.  F. 


millimetres.  It  is  to  bCj^nembered  that  the  two  orbits  often  differ  in  size 
and  position.  The^jfijale  orbit,  though  absolutely  rather  smaller,  is  larger 
relatively  to  the  than  the  male  one.  Its  outlines  usually  show  the 
greater  delie^jt^Gyhich  is  characteristic  of  the  bones  of  the  female  face. 

“  If  wt^^mrast  the  front  view  of  the  face  and  cranium  of  the  infant 
and  the^^ajlult  by  counting  as  face  all  below  a  line  at  the  tops  of  the  orbital 
archd^pcj  as  skull  all  that  is  seen  above  that  line,  considering  it  projected 
on^kyertical  plane  as  in  a  photograph,  we  find  that  in  the  infant  the  skull 
s  about  one-half  and  in  the  adult  much  less.  Coming  to  details,  we 
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find  that  the  height  of  the  orbit  bears  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  skull  at  all  ages,  but  that  it  equals  barely  a  third  of  the  adult  face, 
while  it  makes  nearly  a  half  of  it  at  birth.  While  the  top  of  the  nasal 
opening  retains  pretty  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  orbit  at  all  ages,  its 
lower  border  is  but  very  little  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  orbit  at  birth 
and  much  below  it  in  the  adult.” 1 

Merkel,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  head 
in  childhood,  states  that  at  five  years  the  base  of  the  orbit  lacks  only  2  or 
3  millimetres  of  its  adult  height,  which  it  gains  usually  in  the  next  two 
years.  The  breadth,  however,  is  not  yet  reached,  so  that  the  orbital  index 
of  the  child  is  higher,  or,  in  other  words,  the  diameters  are  more  nearly 
equal.  The  female  orbit  is  more  like  that  of  the  child.  Moreover,  in 
infancy  the  axis  of  the  orbit  is  horizontal  instead  of  slanting  downward. 

The  walls  of  the  orbit  are  lined  with  periosteum,  which  is  firmly  at¬ 
tached  at  the  borders  and  loosely  to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  bones. 
At  the  optic  foramen  the  dura  is  continuous  both  with  the  outer  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  Both  the  fissures 
are  closed  by  membrane.  That  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  consists 
in  great  part  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 


II. 

The  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  open  in  the  skeleton,  is  closed  in 
life  by  the  lids,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  possible  sense.  .These  consist 
of  the  tarsal  plates  (miscalled  cartilages)  which  form  the  part  of  the 

lids  proper,  and  of  the  membrane  attaching  them  to  tho-^Wls  of  the  orbit. 
This  whole  structure  may  be  likened  to  an  optical  dmpjtTagm,  the  opening 
of  which  is  the  slit  of  the  lids.  It  is  covered  on  thjroutside  by  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  and  the  skin.  The  plates,  lined  on  the  inffl^nby  the  conjunctiva,  are 
made  of  dense  connective  tissue  which  gets  thlWer  at  the  periphery,  so  that 
it  passes  insensibly  into  the  surrounding^  immbrane.  Any  strict  definition 
of  their  boundaries  is  therefore  artificial.  They  are  about  as  long  as  the 
opening  of  the  lids  exclusive  of  the  Tacrymal  bay.  The  breadth  verti¬ 
cally  of  the  upper  is  given  as  12  millimetres,  which  is  as  good  a 

conventional  statement  as  is^eded^  The  inferior,  which  is  altogether  less 
well  defined,  may  be  said  taofiHhalf  as  broad.  Both  are  convex,  so  as  to 
fit  over  the  eyeball.  S^^membrane  attaching  these  to  the  orbit  is  best 
called  septum  orbitaj^  (tig ament  large  des  paupieres ).  This,  when  dissected, 
appears  as  a  stronWtQmistakable  membrane  in  the  upper  lid.  It  is  much 
more  delicate  kAP  lower.  In  microscopic  sections  it  is  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished^^  1 7,  Sep .  0.).  It  is  treated  diagrammatically  in  Figs.  18 
to  21. 

T^^ptum  orbitale  is  attached  along  the  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  lower 

^Archives  of  Pediatrics,  September,  1891. 

.  (^vight  and  Rotch. 
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and  outer  sides,  ancl  more  or  less  within  it  at  the  inner  side  and  above. 
It  is  generally  incorrectly  represented  both  as  to  its  origin,  which  is  put  at 
the  edge  or  even  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  top  of  the  orbit,  and  as  to  its 
direction.  The  upper  part  is  not  vertical  in  any  position  of  the  lid,  but 
slants  backward  and  then  turns  forward  at  an  angle  with  its  former  course 
before  it  is  lost  in  the  tarsus.  The  external  palpebral  ligament  (Fig.  16, 
E.  P.  L .)  is  a  badly-marked  thickening  of  some  fibres  of  this  membrane 
at  the  outer  angle  of  the  lids,  running  to  the  malar  bone.  The  inner  palpe¬ 
bral  ligament  (Fig.  16,  I.  P.  L.)  is  a  true  and  important  band.  It  lies  on 
the  septum  orbitale,  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected.  It  runs  from 
the  inner  ends  of  the  tarsi  to  the  superior  maxilla  in  front  of  the  nasal 
groove.  When  made  tense  by  pulling  the  lids  outward,  it  shows  clearly 
through  the  skin  which  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  attached  posteriorly  through 
the  septum  orbitale  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  This 
ligament  is  the  same  thing  as  the  direct  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  There 
is  also  a  membranous  expansion  passing  behind  the  lacrymal  sac  to  the 
crest  on  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  often  called  the  reflected  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis. 

III. 

The  region  of  the  eye  as  studied  on  the  living  is  bounded  above  by  the 
eyebrows,  externally  by  the  border  of  the  orbit.  It  is  separated  from  the 
cheek  below  by  a  curved  line,  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  young  and  fat,  but 
very  clear  in  others.  Internally  it  is  bounded  by  the  projecting  nose.  The 
eyebrows,  generally  nearly  straight,  except  in  the  outer  pa^tXwhich  slants 
downward,  but  sometimes  decidedly  arched  throughout,  %h^ol  very  vary¬ 
ing  development.  They  are  composed  of  coarse  stiffj^rs  pointing  out¬ 
ward.  The  inner  half  corresponds  pretty  closely  upper  border  of 

the  orbit,  but  the  outer  half,  on  account  of  the  d^^^^ard  slope  of  the  orbit, 
is  above  it,  resting  against  the  forehead.  Somefimes  the  outer  half  is  want¬ 
ing.  Sometimes,  especially  in  dark-hair^_^icfes,  the  eyebrows  meet  at 
the  root  of  the  nose.  The  inner  half  is  strongest  and  thickest.  At  the 
outer  end  the  hairs  are  fewer  and  smallku)  The  lower  hairs  slant  upward, 
and  the  upper  downward  as  well  as  butward.  Thus  they  meet  to  make  a 
raised  crest  in  the  middle.  The^tape  depends  largely  on  the  direction  of  the 
outer  end.  The  eyebrows  ai^  but*  little  developed  in  infancy.  They  rarely 
are  strong  in  childhoods  about  puberty  they  become  more  marked. 
The  hairs  grow  longer  coarser  throughout  life,  especially  in  men.  In 
women  this  feature* M*more  delicate.  Individual  differences  are  endless. 

Just  above  tb^yebrows  over  the  inner  half  of  the  orbit  may  be  felt 
the  supercilim*vKfeamences.  The  skin  here  is  thick  and  but  very  loosely 
attached  t^the  bone,  so  that  it  follows  the  pull  of  the  muscles  which  are 
practically  iff  it.  Thus  the  eyebrows  may  be  raised  well  on  to  the  forehead 
by  th^rff’ontalis,  or  brought  far  down  over  the  orbits  .by  the  orbicularis. 
The  skin  at  the  outside  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  below  it,  is  thinner,  and  is 
^^“loosely  fastened  so  as  to  be  easily  thrown  into  folds.  The  slit  of  the 
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eyelids  may  be  closed  by  drawing  the  skin  directly  outward.  At  the  side 
of  the  nose  the  thin  skin  is  more  adherent  than  elsewhere,  but  even  here 
some  displacement  is  possible.  The  skin,  becoming  thinner,  turns  in  under 
the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  to  form  a  deep  furrow  where  it  again  turns 
forward  over  the  tarsus.  The  amount  of  overhanging  tissue  varies  much. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  points  of  a  face,  generally  increasing  with 
age.  Photographs  from  life  show  how  this  fold  is  deepened  as  the  eye 
is  turned  up.  When  the  eye  is  closed  the  fold  is  practically  effaced,  but 
after  early  youth  one  or  more  creases  remain  (Fig.  8).  The  lid  of  the 
infant  (Fig.  22)  contains  much  fat,  which  later  generally  disappears.  With 
its  absorption  and  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  tissues,  folds  and  wrinkles 
increase.  Towards  the  edge  of  the  lids  the  skin  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
tissues  beneath  it.  The  furrow  already  alluded  to  below  the  eye,  though 
following  the  general  curve  of  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  is  not  oppo¬ 
site  to  it,  but  distinctly  (almost  one  centimetre)  lower  down.  After  middle 
age  another  smaller  fold  above  it  shows  approximately  the  lower  border 
of  the  tarsal  plate.  The  peculiar  dark  discoloration  which  often  is  seen 
below  the  inner  angle  in  varying  degrees  under  different  circumstances  is 
not  easy  to  account  for.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  venous  stasis.  In  some 
cases  this  explanation  may  be  satisfactory,  but  not  in  all.  It  seems  as  if 
there  were  an  actual  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin.  The  opening  of  the 
lids  is,  roughly  speaking,  oval,  the  length  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
millimetres  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  twelve  or  less  to  fourteen  milli¬ 
metres.  Both  the  actual  size  and  the  proportions  of  the  opening  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  Usually  all  but  the  upper  part  of  the  corn^Ais  uncovered  in 
most  persons.  The  inner  angle  or  canthus  presents  WHat&e  bay,  due  to  a 
change  in  direction  in  each  lid,  in  which  lies  a  raised^pinkish  little  body, 
the  lacrymal  caruncle.  In  infancy  the  lacrymd^bay  is  rudimentary  and 
the  vertical  height  of  the  opening  large  r^mvely  to  the  length,  which 
gives  the  well-known  appearance  of  laro^jQh  of  babies.  The  lids  of  the 
open  eye  meet  at  the  same  level.  That\i$/to  say  that,  the  eye  being  open, 
the  upper  lid  does  not  overlap  the  loom'  at  the  outer  angle,  though  a  little 
fold  and  the  line  of  the  eyelashes—sebfii  to  suggest  it.  The  lashes  of  both 
lids  stop  a  little  short  of  the  lacrymal  bay.  Those  of  the  upper  lid,  much 
the  larger  and  more  numeno^j  Spring  in  several  rows  from  the  under  edge 
of  the  lid  and  turn  upwardv  Those  of  the  lower  lid  arise  from  its  anterior 
surface  near  the  edgefany*are  directed  forward  and  downward.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the lower  lashes  that  is  significant  when  the  closing  of 
the  lids  is  considered.  It  is  that  the  line  of  insertion  of  these  lashes  is 
farther  froip  ih^edge  of  the  lid  at  the  outer  part  than  at  the  inner.  Both 
lids  hav^^&SNongest  lashes  in  the  middle.  The  curve  of  the  edge  of 
the  upgejnwfrd  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  lower.  Not  only  is  the 
outovcanthus  generally  the  higher,  but  the  axis  of  the  lacrymal  part 
cJJSfceiraiants  a  little  downward  and  inward.  When  the  eye  is  closed  certain 
'arkable  changes  in  these  relations  occur.  The  upper  lid  falls  a  great 
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deal ;  the  lower  lid  rises  a  little.  At  the  same  time  the  lower  lid  is  drawn 
somewhat  inward,  and  thus  at  its  outer  end  is  for  a  short  distance  over¬ 
lapped  by  the  upper.  The  line  of  the  joined  lids  describes  a  slight  curve, 
rising  and  becoming  straight  at  the  inner  end.  The  outer  end  of  the  slit 
has  become  distinctly  lower  than  the  inner.  (See  Figs.  7  and  8.)  In 
watching  the  movements,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  canthus 
is  practically  still.  A  series  of  frozen  sections  through  the  closed  lids 
(Figs.  18  to  21)  shows — besides  other  things — that  at  the  outer  canthus 
the  upper  lid  overhangs  the  lower  when  closed.  It  continues  to  do  so, 
though  in  a  constantly  decreasing  degree,  as  we  pass  inward.  Thus  the  slit 
between  the  lids,  from  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  becomes  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  before  the  inner  canthus  is  reached.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  edges 
of  the  lids  are  applied  closely  one  to  another  throughout.  There  is  no 


Fig.  11. 


reason  to  believe  in  the  three-sided  can^^vhich  they  have  been  supposed  to 
form  with  the  cornea  for  the  paa«&&  of  the  tears.  The  changes  in  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  lid$  other  movements  of  the  eyes  deserve 

more  attention  than  is  genenmV  paid  to  them.  Every  one  knows  how  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  upyGF  lid  are  associated  with  the  corresponding  move¬ 
ments  of  the  globe,  butNfcns  not  generally  stated  that  the  lids  take  part  in 
the  lateral  movemd  It  is,  however,  certain  that  they  do  so.  When  the 
eye  is  turned  tajfejus  the  nose  (Fig.  9)  the  inner  canthus  is  drawn  back¬ 
ward  and  im™J ;  when  the  eye  is  turned  out  (Fig.  10)  the  outer  canthus 
is  pulled  oS^ctrd.  The  latter  movement  is  the  greater.  The  change  in 
relatiomA  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit  is  shown  conclusively  in  the  profile 
view^^g!.  11 1  and  12.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  insertion  into 
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1  Figs.  11,  12,  and  13  are  from  actual  photographs. 
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the  lids  and  conjunctiva  of  the  expansions  from  the  sheaths  of  the  outer 
and  inner  recti.  The  front  views  show  also  certain  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  opening.  When  the  eye  is  turned  strongly  outward  (Fig.  10)  the 
distance  between  the  lids  is  greater  than  when  it  is  turned  strongly  inward, 
except  at  the  lacrymal  bay,  where  the  reverse  occurs.  When  the  pupil 
is  turned  out  this  is  stretched  and  narrowed ;  when  turned  in  (Fig.  9)  it  is 
expanded.  The  profile  view  of  the  eye  looking  up  (Fig.  13)  is  a  very  in¬ 
structive  one  in  several  respects.  Apart  from  displaying  the  folding  in  of 
the  upper  lid,  it  shows  that  the  lower  lid  rises  also  and  becomes  more  promi¬ 
nent.  The  latter  fact  is  due  partly  to  its  being  in  closer  relation  to  the 
globe  in  this  position  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  its  being  crowded  forward  by 
a  mass  of  solid  fat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  orbit.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  suggest  very  strongly  that  in  this  forced  looking  upward  the  eyeball 


Fig.  12. 


not  merely  rotates  on  a  transverse Q)hs,  but  is  carried  to  a  slight  extent 
bodily  upward.  This  effect  kt^resumably  an  illusion.1  The  lids,  both 
when  open  and  when  shut,  ark^plied  very  closely  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
except  at  the  lacrymal  where  they  leave  it.  The  hardness  and  to 
some  degree  the  sh  apeQ)  i  the  eye  are  to  be  felt  through  the  closed  lids. 
The  prominence  of  ^h§/cornea  can  in  some  cases  be  detected  even  by  sight. 
The  inner  edge%j£*jhe  entire  border  of  the  orbit  can  easily  be  explored  by 
the  finger.  iation  to  the  surface  is  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  The  supra¬ 

orbital  nn&|Kwhen  present,  is  more  easily  felt  by  carrying  the  finger  out¬ 
ward,  a^its^outer  border  rises  the  more  suddenly.  If  there  is  a  foramen 
— - 

V  statement  is  made  out  of  deference  to  the  views  of  ophthalmologists.  I  can  see 

mb^anatomical  reason  why  in  forced  raising  of  the  lid  there  should  not  be  also  a  slight 
^yipward  movement  of  the  entire  globe. 
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it  can  be  made  out  only  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient  from  pressure  on 
the  nerve,  or  possibly  by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  The  foramen  may 
be  as  much  as  five  millimetres  above  the  edge.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
such  cases  the  canal  leading  to  the  foramen  does  not  necessarily  begin  far 
back  in  the  orbit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  begin  just  within  its  margin. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  zygoma  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  malar  bone 
are  felt  rather  less  distinctly.  The  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal, 
however,  is  very  plain,  and  usually  the  suture  between  it  and  the  malar  can 
be  made  out.  It  is  recognized  by  a  change  of  level,  the  angular  process 
being  a  little  more  prominent  than  the  top  of  the  malar.  Inside  the  upper 
inner  angle  the  trochlea  can  be  felt  with  some  difficulty.  Two  very  im¬ 
portant  practical  points  call  for  notice :  first,  the  large  size  of  the  globe 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  orbit,  and  next  its  prominence.  A  vertical 


Fig.  13. 


plane  from  the  upper  to  the  lo^Morder  of  the  front  of  the  orbit  would 
in  some  cases  touch  the  front^^ffle  cornea,  and  in  very  prominent  eyes 
pass  through  it.  At  the  ounwJe^  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit,  the  globe  i^rmach  uncovered.  A  vertical  transverse  plane  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit  would  pass  near  its  equator.  Fig.  29  is  just  in 
front  of  this.  TKe^^)jection  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  orbit  gives  it  a 
certain  amount  D&^otection,  but  still  this  side  is  comparatively  unguarded. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recognize  on  the  living  the  position 
of  the  opt^Krtamina.  One  of  the  latest  suggestions  is  that  they  are  very 
nearly  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  two  points  at  the  greatest 
outw^|  convexity  of  the  zygomata.  This  will  do  for  a  rough  method.  If 
w^Qpert  the  lids  we  see  the  little  lacrymal  papillae  with  the  minute  orifices 
the  tear-ducts  at  the  beginning  of  the  lacrymal  bay.  They  are  directed 
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somewhat  backward,  that  they  may  be  the  better  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva  so  as  to  suck  up  the  tears.  They  are  not  precisely  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  but  the  upper  is  a  little  the  internal,  which  admits  of  the 
more  accurate  closing  of  the  lids.  The  little  ducts  run  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  lid  on  their  way  to  the  sac.  This  sac  is  so  placed  that  its  highest  part 
extends  somewhat  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament.  The  line  of  the 
axis  and  of  its  continuation,  the  nasal  duct,  must  be  studied  both  from  the 
front  and  from  the  side.  In  a  front  view  (Fig.  8)  it  crosses  at  the  middle 
of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  and  runs  to  near  the  end  of  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  furrow  between 
the  cheek  and  the  ala  of  the 
nose  at  its  widest  point.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  breadth  of  the 
nose,  this  line  may  be  vertical, 
or  incline  somewhat  outward, 
or  even  a  little  inward.  It  al¬ 
ways  slants  more  or  less  back¬ 
ward,  and  in  a  varying  degree. 
Merkel  would  have  the  line 
representing  it  on  a  side  view 
extend  from  the  preceding 
starting-point  to  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  last  bicuspid  and  the 
first  molar.  Luschka  drew  it  to 
the  space  Mtween  the  first  and 
second  ^Mars.  I  incline  to 
the.  view.  It  is  needless 
that  only  the  first  part 
'  is  line  corresponds  to  the 

Before  leaving  the  surface 
anatomy,  the  vexed  question 
of  asymmetry  of  the  eyes  must 
be  touched  lightly.  This  is  seen  almost  always  in  the  living  if  the 
face  be  looked  at  throqgh^  Streen  of  wires  at  right  angles.  The  right- 
eye  is  probably  usualljTWe  higher.  According  to  Hasse,  the  left  eye  is 
nearer  the  middle  whether  it  be  the  higher  or  the  lower.  One  eye  is 
often  more  ope$  ^jj^n  the  other.  A  want  of  symmetry  is  often  found  in  the 
skull,  but,  for^&Vious  reasons,  it  is  less  than  in  the  flesh.  The  left  orbit 
shows  no  approximation  to  the  middle.  One  important  factor  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  ^^*ally  overlooked, — namely,  that  there  is  not  only  a  difference 
in  hei&htoetween  the  eyes,  but  that  one  orbit  and  cheek  are  anterior  to  the 
oth^rj^jThis  complicates  the  problem  strangely,  making  it  often  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  decide  which  position  of  the  head  is  to  be  called  normal.  A 
0*  diking  instance  is  the  above  extremely  uneven  head  and  face  (Fig.  14),  of 
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which,  nevertheless,  the  asymmetry  would  easily  pass  unnoticed.  To  de¬ 
termine  how  much  habitual  position  of  the  trunk  or  habitual  use  of  one 
eye  may  account  for  this  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  at  first  appears. 

The  arteries  (Fig.  15)  of  the  lids  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face  come 
from  many  sources,  making  a  series  of  anastomoses  beyond  the  margins  of 
the  orbit.  The  continuations  of  the  ophthalmic  and  facial  arteries  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  nose  and  a  branch  of  the  temporal  near  the  outer  upper 
angle  are  usually  the  largest.  Branches  running  upward  into  the  lower 
lid  come  from  the  facial,  reinforced  by  anastomoses  with  the  infra-orbital 
artery.  At  the  outer  angle  are  branches  from  the  transverse  facial  and, 


Fig.  15. 


perhaps,  from  the  orbital  brch^J^Sf  the  middle  temporal.  The  ophthalmic 
artery  of  the  internal  ca^©t^^ends  blood  through  the  lacrymal  branch  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  liol^Jn  rough  the  frontal  and  nasal  to  the  inner  upper 
angle  of  the  base  orbit,  and  through  the  little  supra-orbital  to  the 

upper  part  of  thk(0jgion.  A  delicate  arch  is  found  in  each  lid  between  the 
tarsus  and  tli^&picularis.  That  of  the  upper  lid  is  nearer  the  edge  than 
that  of  theMo^er.  These  arches  are  formed  by  the  .meeting  of  the  palpe¬ 
bral  art^ifes  From  the  inner  side  with  branches  of  the  lacrymal  from  the 
outerNQj^  less  regular  arch  in  the  upper  lid  may  be  found  near  the  top  of 
the  tarsus.  This  system  of  vessels  supplies  all  the  structures  of  the  lid 
^^communicates  in  the  conjunctiva  lining  it  with  the  conjunctival  vessels 


A.Supr-aorb. 


Arteries  dark, 


ATempor. 


A.  layrym. 


(After  Merkel.) 
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proper.  Small  arterial  twigs  are  to  be  found  both  over  and  beneath  the 
orbicularis. 

The  large  frontal  vein  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  communicates  with 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  (See,  also,  Fig.  32.)  A  branch  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  anterior  temporal  forms  an  arch  along  the  top  of  the  orbit. 
The  facial  vein  receives  some  distance  below  the  orbit  a  vein  from  its  outer 
border.  The  branches  in  the  lids  do  not  form  definite  arches  like  the 
arteries,  but  run  in  the  main  at  right  angles  to  the  palpebral  opening.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  vessel  marked  V  in  Fig.  17,  though 
of  about  the  size  and  position  of  the  one  which  Merkel  describes  as  an 
artery  forming  the  tarsal  arch,  is  undoubtedly  a  vein.  The  artery  lies  a 
little  higher.  Merkel  points  out  that  most  of  the  superior  branches  and  all 
the  internal  ones  pass  through  the  orbicularis,  so  that  its  continued  con¬ 
traction  must  cause  a  congestion.  Probably  under  these  circumstances  more 
of  the  blood  passes  off  into  the  cranium  or  into  the  system  of  the  internal 
maxillary  vein,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  current  is  superficial. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lids  form  two  nets  before  and  behind  the  tarsal 
plates.  Of  the  few  vessels  crossing  the  face,  some  empty  into  the  system 
of  the  parotid  glands,  and  probably  some  into  that  of  the  submaxillary. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  upper  lid  and  neighborhood  come  from  the 
first  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Above  the  orbit  are  the  supra-orbital  nerve, 
passing  through  the  notch,  and  the  supra-trochlear  at  the  inner  angle.  Both 
of  these  send  branches  downward  to  the  upper  lid,  which  may  also  receive 
twigs  externally  from  the  lacrymal  nerve.  The  infra-trochlear  branch  of 
the  nasal  nerve  reaches  the  surface  at  the  inner  side  of  upper  lid  above 
the  palpebral  ligament,  to  which  it  may  or  may  no%^giv£  branches,  going 
chiefly  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  lower  lid  is  sup^Md  by  several  branches 
of  the  infra-orbital.  The  palpebral  branches  hjCboth  lids  run  in  the  main 
towards  the  slit,  near  which,  according  to  %rj@cs,  they  make  a  series  of 
communicating  arches.  The  motor  bra-mAs  from  the  facial  reach  the 
orbicularis  from  the  outer  side.  t.  v-/ 


4s 


V 


Beneath  the  skin  lies  thef&jjmcularis  palpebrarum,  the  superficial  part 
of  which  may  be  divided,  5  palpebral  and  the  orbital  portion.  The 

former  is  confined  to  tkevMs  proper ;  the  latter  spreads  out  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  mimgling  with  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  and  of  the 
cheek.  The  pakj^ral  portion  arises  from  the  internal  palpebral  ligament 
and  from  the  firot  of  the  lacrymal  sac  as  a  series  of  delicate  bundles  of 
pale  fibres^s^rhewhat  scattered,  so  as  not  to  form  a  continuous  layer,  which 
spread  t&mlmves  in  arches  over  the  front  of  the  tarsal  plates,  the  inner 
ones  ending  in  the  fibrous  tissue  at  the  outer  canthus  called  the  external 
pal^tpll  ligament,  the  outer  ones  describing  complete  loops.  Fibres  from 
beginning  of  the  band  run  upward  to  the  forehead  and  downward  to 
e  skin  of  the  cheek.  Some  few  bands  of  fibres  running  in  a  group  by 
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themselves  near  the  margin  of  the  lid  have  been  called  the  ciliary  muscle 
of  Riolan.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  sections  of  the  lid,  Figs.  17  and  22,  R . 
What  is  usually  described  as  Horner’s  muscle  (5  in  Fig.  23)  is  best  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  deep  head  of  the  orbicularis  which  arises  from  the  crest  of  the 
lacrymal  bone  behind  the  sac,  over  which  it  spreads,  to  send  some  fibres  to 
the  inner  ends  of  the  tarsi,  while  others  mix  with  those  of  the  superficial 
set.  Some  fibres  twine  themselves  around  the  tear-ducts.  Horner’s  muscle 
should  be  dissected  from  behind.  The  portion  going  to  the  upper  lid  is 
much  the  larger,  and  placed  back  of  the  lower.1  The  palpebral  portion  of 
the  orbicularis  closes  the  lids  gently,  as  in  unperceived  winking.  The  deep 


Fig.  16. 


/bjt 

if//. 


c.s: 


e.  p.  L. 


I.P.L. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.— The  palpebr^^ad  orbital  portions  are  easily  recognized,  though  the 
line  of  separation  is  not  always  to  be^ed^jtfl.  points  to  the  corrugator  supercilii;  I.  P.  L.,  internal 
palpebral  ligament ;  E.  P.  L .,  positioifc^^&i? rnal  palpebral  ligament.  (After  Henle.) 

portion  draws  the  lids  which  is  sometimes  evident  in  the  early  part 

of  the  process  of  clo&ing  them.  A  few  people  have  the  power  of  contract¬ 
ing  it  independenfljc'so  as  to  draw  the  lids  inward  and  narrow  the  slit 
without  closjr^g^bffe  eye.  The  tonicity  of  the  whole  palpebral  portion 
affords  a  to  the  globe.  The  orbital  portion  is  continuous  with  the 

former.  .  Sbihe  of  its  inner  fibres  arise  from  the  inner  ligament,  others  from 
the  mpginborder  of  the  orbit  above  and  below  it.  It  overlaps  the  borders 


XV 


23  is  useful,  but  very  diagrammatic.  The  two  parts  of  Horner’s  muscle  are 
oi  m  one  plane,  as  there  represented. 
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considerably,  except  at  the  inner  side.  Some  of  its  fibres  make  loops  sur¬ 
rounding  the  orbit,  open  only  at  the  inner  end ;  others  mingle  with  the 
neighboring  muscles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  corrugator  supercilii  ((7.  S., 
Fig.  16)  arises  from  the  superciliary  ridge  just  outside  of  the  glabella.  Its 
fibres  run  outward  through  those  of  the  frontalis  and  orbicularis,  which 
cover  it,  into  the  skin  over  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  to  draw  it  by  its  con¬ 
traction  into  vertical  folds.  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  lids  must  now  be  considered  comprehensively.  They  contain  the 
following  layers :  first,  the  skin ;  second,  the  orbicularis ;  third,  the  tarsus 
and  septum  orbitale ;  fourth,  the  conjunctiva  near  the  opening,  and  farther 
from  it  Muller’s  muscle,  and  in  the  upper  lid  the  expansions  of  the  levator 
palpebrse.  The  skin  and  the  orbicularis  have  been  described;  the  pal¬ 
pebral  portion  of  the  latter  rests  on  the  tarsus.  There  is  but  little  areolar 
tissue  between  them  in  the  adult.  It  is  different,  however,  beyond  the  tarsi. 
There  is  much  loose  areolar  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  septum  orbitale,  which 
is  the  seat  of  effusion  in  oedema.  The  layer  of  the  tarsi  and  the  septum  has 
also  been  described,  with  the  exception  of  certain  features  at  the  border  of 
the  lids.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  microscopic  sections  the  septum 
disappears.  It  seems  to  have  no  recognizable  limits.  At  the  border  most 
anteriorly  is  the  layer  of  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  (Fig.  17,  C).  These, 
two  or  three  deep,  lie  in  front  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  tarsus.  Sebaceous 
follicles  (S.  6r.)  and  the  so-called  glands  of  Moll  (6r.  Ml.) — modified  sweat- 
glands — are  among  them.  In  a  deeper  layer,  actually  embedded  in  the  tarsus 
(t),  are  the  Meibomian  (i! I)  glands  (see  also  Figs.  22  and  26),  opening  in  a 
row  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  border  of  the  eyelid.  Tlj^^^vo  rows  are  so 
distinct  that  the  lid  can  be  split  by  an  incision  between  ffieth  without  hurting 
either.  The  lower  lid  shows  the  same  features  less^y^Ioped.  The  delicate 
conjunctiva  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin  gjt^fijiborder  of  the  lids.  The 
attachment  here  is  very  close,  but  it  graduallvTfc^Omes  less,  till  near  the  line 
of  its  reflection  towards  the  globe  it  is  wralSose.  There  is  here  more  or 
less  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue.  ThS^ourse  of  the  line  of  reflection  along 
the  lids  is  worth  noting.  It  extends^^ie  or  two  millimetres  beyond  the 
outer  canthus,  but  does  not  pass  Banner  canthus  at  all.  Beginning  at  its 
outer  end,  just  beyond  the  caAtj)ys,  it  rises  and  falls  rapidly  behind  the 
upper  and  lower  lids  resf^Awrely.  Its  reflection  may  be  traced  on  the 
series  of  sections  show**  i^jngs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  In  Fig.  18,  some  2 
millimetres  inside  th^yfcer  canthus,  it  is  14  millimetres  above  the  outer 
line  of  closure  ofiifeeyelids  and  sinks  2  millimetres  below  it.  At  about 
the  middle  of  tl^W^ening  (Fig.  20)  it  is  17  millimetres  above  and  4  milli¬ 
metres  belqJ^OAt  the  beginning  of  the  lacrymal  bay  (Fig.  21)  it  is  9 
millimetrt^gjSbve  and  about  3  millimetres  below.  (These  measurements 
show'  tJA  nne  of  reflection  projected  on  a  vertical  plane  measured  from 
theN^jeiof  the  upper  lid,  which,  as  these  sections  prove,  overlaps  the 
If  we  measure  the  breadth  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  to 
(§>e  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  find  the  greatest  distance  in  the  upper 
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lid  18  millimetres  and  in  the  lower  8.5  millimetres.  The  line  of  its  re¬ 
flection  is  dotted  on  Fig.  8.  The  explanation  of  the  short  distance  which 
it  reaches  below  the  eye  is  in  the  foreshortening  resulting  from  the  for¬ 
ward  projection  of  the  lower  lid.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  hold 


Fig.  17. 


Sep.  O. 


Microscopic  sec$i< 
0.  Ml.,  gland  of 
Riolan;  Sep.  0 ./ 
rectus ;  V,  vein.  ' 


Q^yUnc 

leva 


e  upper  lid  and  front  of  the  eye,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Quincy.  <7,  eyelash ;  F>  fat ; 
levator  palpebrse ;  if,  Meibomian  glands ;  0,  orbicularis ;  R,  ciliary  muscle  of 
orbitale;  S.G.,  sebaceous  gland;  S.E.,  superior  rectus;  S.S.R.,  sheath  of  superior 


thattl^)]m  e  might  have  been  drawn  a  trifle  lower.  The  conjunctiva, 
afteQ^s  reflection,  comes  soon  into  contact  with  Tenon’s  capsule.  At  the 
^nee  of  some  three  millimetres  from  the  cornea  they  are  inseparably 
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connected  into  a  single  membrane  closely  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
eye.  At  the  inner  canthus,  external  to  the  lacrymal  bay,  there  is  a  ver¬ 
tical  curved  fold  of  conjunctiva,  called  from  its  shape  the  plica  semi¬ 
lunaris,  which  is  drawn  forward  when  the  eye  is  turned  outward  (Fig. 


Fig.  18. 


L.  G.,  lacrymal  gland ;  A.  L.  G.,  acces¬ 
sory  gland.  The  expansion  of  the  levator 
is  seen  between  these.  E.  R.,  external  rec¬ 
tus;  Inf.  0.,  inferior  oblique;  Conj.,  con¬ 
junctiva  ;  Sep.  0.,  septum  orbitale. 


Fig.  19. 


L.  P.,  levator;  S.  R.,  superior  rectus; 
Sep.  0.,  septum  orbitale ;  Conj.,  conjunctiva  ; 
I.  R.,  inferior  rectus;  Inf.  0.,  inferior  ob¬ 
lique. 


10).  There  are  no  arteries  of  any  size  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  there  is  a 
very  rich  net-work  of  minute  vessels  which  come  into  view  in  inflamma¬ 
tion.  It  is  noted  for  its  irregular  arrangement,  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  this  and  its  mobility  from  a  deeper  system  of  vessels  connected  with  the 


Fig.  20. 


Sep.  O. 


Sep.  0.,  septum  orbital 
i.  R.,  superior  rectus ;  S.  0.,  shpL&tb 

6V 


Conj.,  conjunctiva;  Iitf. 

Inf.  0.,  inferior  oblique^  •/ 


levator; 
lor  oblique; 
inferior  rectus; 


Sep.  0 septum  orbitale;  L.  P.,  ex¬ 
pansion  from  levator ;  S.  R.,  superior  rec¬ 
tus;  S.  0.,  tendon  of  superior  oblique. 
The  foblique  course  of  this  tendon  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  apparently  excessive  thick¬ 
ness.  Conj.,  conjunctiva ;  L.  C.,  lacrymal 
canals. 


interiqr\of*  the  eyeball.  There  is  a  considerable  plexus  of  lymphatics 
whfejjijsln  communication  with  lymph-spaces  of  the  cornea.  The  nerves 
oKjie  conjunctiva  are  from  the  lacrymal  and  from  the  supra-  and  infra- 
.  ^ochlear  branches  of  the  nasal. 
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(Figs.  18  to  21  are  inserted  here  because,  among  other  things,  they 
show  the  levator  and  the  superior  rectus.  They  show  many  points  of 
the  topography  of  the  orbit.  They  are  in  series  from  without  inward, 
18  being  just  inside  the  outer  canthus  and  21  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lacrymal  bay.  They  are  made  from  actual  frozen  sections.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  diagrammatic.) 

We  come  now  to  Muller’s  muscle,  and  to  the  expansions  into  the  lids 


Fig.  22. 


Microscopic  section  thjou^firfhe  upper  lid  of  a  negro  infant,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Quincy.  F,  fat; 

M,  Me^bfijni  gland ;  0,  orbicularis ;  E,  ciliary  muscle  of  Riolan. 

from  the  levatoanpipebrse  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  recti.  First 
as  to  the  u£|$Xlid.  The  sheath  of  the  superior  rectus  is  at  first  closely 
connectedS^m  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  (Figs.  20  and  21).  The 
suPerh*|^ctus,  S.  JR.,  besides  its  insertion  into  the  globe,  sends  fibres  to  the 
ton  <?\$he  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  thus  pulled  upward  and  back¬ 
ward  in  harmony  with  the  turning  up  of  the  eye,  and  from  its  sheath, 
W 8.  JR .  (Fig.  17),  fibres  pass  to  the  top  of  the  tarsus.  The  levator,  L, 
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broadens  out  into  an  expansion  stretching  across  the  whole  orbit  from  one 
bony  wall  to  the  other,  which  by  its  outer  portion  separates  the  greater 
lacrymal  gland  from  the  accessory  portion  below  it  (Fig.  18).  This  ex¬ 
pansion  splits  into  two  layers.  The  greater  portion,  consisting  of  invol¬ 
untary  muscular  fibres  (Muller’s  muscle),  is  inserted  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tarsus,  while  certain  anterior  fibres  pass  into  or  through  the  fibres 
of  the  orbicularis  to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  Their  function  is  to  draw  the  skin 
to  the  fold  above  the  tarsus  when  the  lids  are  opened.  The  expansion 
of  the  levator  passing  to  the  tarsus  consists  largely  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  mingled  with  elastic  tissue.  This  is  connected  with  other  involun¬ 
tary  fibres  arranged  transversely,  the  whole  constituting  what  is  known  as 
Muller’s  muscle. 

The  inferior  tarsus  is  smaller  than  the  upper,  the  Meibomian  glands 
less  developed.  There  is  a  collection  of  involuntary  fibres  known  also  as 
Muller’s  muscle  which  is  of  little  importance.  Fibres  from  the  sheath  of 
the  inferior  rectus  may  be  traced,  in  sections  of  the  lid,  to  the  tarsus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Schwalbe,  the  termination  of  the  sheath  of  the  inferior  rectus 
may  be  divided  into  three  layers  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the  upper 
lid,  the  middle  one  containing  unstriped  muscular  fibres  and  going  to  the 
tarsus.  The  lid  of  the  infant  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the 
adult.  Fig.  22  represents  a  section  through  the  lid  of  a  negro  child  at 
birth.  As  Figs.  17  and  22  are  equally  magnified,  they  show  that  the 
thickness  of  the  lid  at  the  edge  is  nearly  as  great  at  birth  as  in  the  adult. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  infant’s 
muscle  and  the  great  collections  of  f  '  1  '*  This  accounts 

in  a  great  measure  for  the  thickne  d  the  Meibomian 


The  tears  are  secreted  by  the  lacryirfalVg^and,  which,  enveloped  in  its 
sheath,  is  situated  under  cover  of  the  ^xtohfal  angular  process  in  a  shallow 
pit  in  the  top  of  the  orbit.  It  consi0fof  two  parts,  of  which  the  larger 


is  placed  above  and  external  tqghe  smaller,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  accessory  gland.  A  part  QpyEhe  expansion  of  the  levator  palpebrse 
separates  the  smaller  glanA^Stn  the  larger,  without,  however,  quite  di¬ 
viding  them  (Fig.  18L*  JJ*Vhe  greatest  diameter  of  the  gland  is,  on  the 
average,  2  centimetres^^!  is  situated  above  the  conjunctiva  and  outside 


the  sm  and  receive  communications  from  it.  The  chief  ducts 
tte^Cbr  five  in  number,  but  with  them  are  a  few  smaller  ones 
i.X^akse  pierce  the  conjunctiva  under  the  outer  part  of  the  upper 
he  lacrymal  canals  (Figs.  21,  24,  and  25)  which  collect  the  tears 
Hie  points  of  the  minute  lacrymal  papillae,  which  are  almost  oppo- 
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somewhat  the  smaller.  The  first  part  of  the  duct  is  vertical,  running  upward 
in  the  upper  lid  and  downward  in  the  lower  for  some  2  millimetres. 
They  then,  turning  at  a  slightly  acute  angle,  run  horizontally  for  5  or 


Fro.  23. 


1,  Inner  wall  of  orbit ;  2,  inner  part  of  orbicularis ;  3,  its  origin  from  inner  wall ;  4,  small  opening 
for  nasal  artery  and  infra-trochlear  nerve ;  5,  Horner’s  muscle  (note  remarks  in  text) ;  6,  Meibomian 
glands ;  7,  lacrymal  gland ;  8,  its  accessory  portion ;  9,  chief  ducts ;  10,  ducts  of  accessory  portion ;  11, 
openings  of  the  ducts ;  12  and  13,  lacrymal  papillae.  (From  Sappey.) 


Fig.  24. 


f 


6  millimetres  to  the  sac,  which  they  may  enter  either  separately  or,  as  is 
probably  the  more  usual  occurrence,  by  a  common  termingfoon  (Fig.  24). 
There  is  a  dilatation  at  the  junction  of  the  vertical  am\  * 
horizontal  portions  which  is  called  a  diverticulum, 
horizontal  part  hardly  deserves  this  name,  for  th^Nducts 
converge  to  their  point  of  junction.  It  is  that 

if  the  eye  is  closed  they  are  more  neartajmrikontal  and 
parallel  than  if  it  is  open.  Horizontal  I^Jbnk  (Fig.  25) 
show  that  the  superior  canal  is  curved3^th  the  convexity 
in  front,  while  the  lower  is  about  srfeaflght.  They  enter 
the  tear-sac  just  behind  the  out*  of  the  internal  pal¬ 
pebral  ligament.  On  their  wflgNqJby  run  close  under  the 
thin  skin  at  the  edge  of  ^©Cnds,  surrounded  by  spiral 
muscular  fibres  from  ifbrnJr’s  muscle,  by  which  they  are 
compressed  many  timelMr  minute  in  unconscious  winking 
(Krehbiel).  As  the  superior  point  is  .2  millimetre 

in  diameter,  IhdQnferior,  .25.  Less  than  a  millimetre 
farther  on  <&M^are  narrowed  to  .1  millimetre.  The  diameter  then 
creases  t<>0^millimetre.  The  widest  portion  is  the  collecting  tube,  the 
width  which  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  length.  The  lacrymal  sac  is 
situ^^  ifo  the  groove  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  25).  Its  con¬ 
traption  in  the  canal  is  called  the  nasal  duct.  There  is  a  pretty  well 
^>arked  contraction  at  the  end  of  the  sac,  the  duct  being  smaller.  A  vari- 


Tear-sac  from  a 
metal  cast  in  the 
Warren  Museum  of 
the  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School. 


in- 
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Fig.  25. 


C.  Conj. 


L.  8. 


Int.  R. 


able  fold  is  sometimes  found  between  the  two.  The  sac  extends  upward 
some  2  or  3  millimetres  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  and  the  position  of  the  sac  have  already  been  described 
in  the  surface  anatomy.  On  the  back  of  the  sac  lies  the  belly  of  Horner’s 
muscle,  arising  from  the  so-called  reflected  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  its  contraction  compresses  the  sac.  The  diameter  of  the 
sac  when  distended  is  some  6  or  7  millimetres,  its  length  about  12  milli¬ 
metres.  The  length  of  the  succeeding  nasal 
duct  is  very  variable.  According  to  Von 
Gerlach,  it  is  from  12  to  14  millimetres, — 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  sac.  He  states 
that  it  is  often  prolonged  at  the  lower  end 
in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so 
as  to  reach  a  length  of  20  millimetres.  The 
nasal  duct  in  the  cast  which  we  figure  is  even 
longer,  23  millimetres.  Its  greatest  diameter 
is  4  millimetres.  Frozen  sections  (Fig.  25) 
show  clearly  that  in  the  undistended  state 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  both  sac  and 
duct  exceeds  the  transverse.  A  system  of 
veins  surrounds  the  duct  in  its  canal.  Henle 
cited  it  as  an  instance  of  what  he  called  com¬ 
pressible  cavernous  tissue.  It  gives  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  walls,  and  probably  when  con¬ 
gested  can  quite  compresS^je  jcavity.  The 
opening  of  the  duct  under  cover  of  the  inferior  turb^te  bone  varies  in 
shape  and  position.  Perhaps  it  is  most  frequently^^rtical  or  an  oblique 
slit.  Sometimes  it  is  a  transverse  line  under  ^>  fol|r of  mucous  membrane 
which  is  practically  a  valve.  It  does  not  al^0p  end  with  the  bony  canal, 
but  may  run  for  a  variable  distance  in  tfeifnteous  membrane.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  posterior  border  of  the^asal  opening  is  given  by  Arlt  as 
30  or  35  millimetres,  by  Von  GerlaclQ^  28  or  30  millimetres.  In  no  one 
of  eight  measurements  by  Dr.  Tenney  was  it  as  much  as  28  millimetres.1 
The  distance  from  the  front  of^sJjsnferior  turbinate  is  given  by  Von  Ger¬ 
lach  as  8  or  10  millimetres>oQmr  measurements  of  ten  specimens  gave  an 
average  of  a  little  less  ikaQ^z  millimetres.  The  extremes  were  10  and  16 
millimetres.  Valves  been  described  in  various  parts  of  the  tear- 

passages.  They  anObr  the  most  part  irregular  and  inconstant  folds.  The 
most  constant  an^Pyie  best  marked  seems  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  sac 
and  the  na^Kduct.  It  is  rarely,  however,  a  perfect  valve.  The  opening 
at  the  dii^inM  the  inferior  meatus,  while  presenting  no  true  valve,  is  of  a 
nature  hVimpede  regurgitation. 


Inf.  R. 


Horizontal  section  through  inner 
half  of  right  orbit.— L.  S.}  lacrymal 
sac  ;  L.  C.,  lacrymal  canal ;  Conj.,  con¬ 
junctiva;  Int.  R.,  internal  rectus  and 
expansion  from  its  sheath ;  Inf.  R.,  in¬ 
ferior  rectus. 


I^^Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  these  measurements  were  made  from 
junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
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VI. 

The  optic  nerve  passes  from  the  optic  foramen  in  a  slightly  sinuous 
course  downward  and  outward  to  the  globe.  As  it  descends  it  passes  some¬ 
what  beyond  what  would  be  a  straight  course,  so  that  it  has  to  bend  in 
again.  There  is  much  variation  in  the  amount  of  these  curves,  which,  in 
fact,  may  differ  in  the  two  eyes.  The  outer  sheath  of  the  nerve,  which  is 
continued  into  the  sclerotic,  comes  from  the  dura  through  the  optic  foramen. 
It  is  therefore,  of  course,  attached  to  the  edges  of  that  opening,  and  also  at 
the  same  place  to  the  periosteum  lining  the  orbit. 


VII. 

The  muscles  inside  the  orbit  are  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  the 
four  straight,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles.  All  except  the 
last-named  arise  near  the  optic  foramen.  The  origin  of  the  four  recti  has 
been  variously  described  with  very  unnecessary  complications.  They  spring 
in  common  from  a  short  tendinous  tube  which  includes  the  optic  foramen 
and  the  inner  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  It  therefore  is  oval  on  section, 
the  long  diameter  being  placed  transversely.  It  springs  from  the  edges  of 
the  optic  foramen  on  its  inner  side  and  above,  inseparably  connected  with 

Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 


Inf.  O.  N, 


Frontal  frozen  section  of  left  orbit,  seen  from  /lection  about  five  millimetres  behind  globe, 
before,  about  twelve  millimetres  behind  globe.—^  Letters  as  in  preceding  figure. 

S.  R.,  superior  rectus;  L.  P.,  levator;  S.  0.,  sum^i 
rior  oblique;  In.  R.,  internal  rectus;  Inf.  Rf 
ferior  rectus;  E.  R.,  external  rectus;  0.  tdgf 
nerve;  F.  N.,  frontal  nerve;  Inf.  Ov.K;  Infra¬ 
orbital  nerve ;  6th,  sixth  nerve. 

fy 

the  sheath  of  the  opticVa^ye,  giving  origin  to  the  internal  and  superior 
recti.  Below,  it  passe^  from  under  the  foramen  transversely  outward  across 
the  sphenoidal  fi^jre,  giving  origin  to  the  inferior  rectus.  The  external 
rectus  sprin^feptn  the  outer  border  of  the  fissure  and  then  from  a  fibrous 
band  whi<$^^>sses  it  again,  having  its  lower  attachment  to  the  spine  (Figs. 
1  and  QVusualiy  found  on  the  outer  border  of  the  fissure.  The  upper  part 
of  tb^x^rnal  rectus  is  continuous  with  the  outer  border  of  the  superior 
rectus.  In  fact,  the  edges  of  these  four  muscles  are  continuous  along 
fibrous  band.  When  the  origin  of  the  external  rectus  is  dissected 
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Fig.  28. 


thoroughly  from  the  outside,  the  fibrous  band  crossing  the  fissure  and  arch¬ 
ing  over  the  third  nerve  gives  the  muscle  the  appearance  of  springing  from 
either  side  of  the  fissure ;  hence  it  is  usually  called  two-headed,  but  this  is 
improper,  for  the  muscular  fibres  arise  in  an  unbroken  series,  or  at  least 
any  gap  between  them  is  filled 
by  membrane.  The  levator 
arises  just  above  the  inner  part 
of  the  superior  rectus,  some¬ 
what  overlapping  it  to  that 
side.  Very  near  it,  but  lower, 
inside  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  rectus,  arises  the  su¬ 
perior  oblique.  Having  given 
the  origin  of  these  muscles,  we 
leave  them  to  return  to  the  recti, 
which  form  part  of  a  muscular 


Section  about  three  millimetres  in  front  of  back  of  globe. 
Letters  as  before.— S:  0.  N.,  supra-orbital  nerve. 


cone,  outside  of  which  lie  the 


S.  o.  N, 


others.  The  fibrous  ring  from  which  they  arise  sends  tendinous  fibres  into 
the  ocular  side  of  the  muscles.  On  the  outer  aspect  they  speedily  become 
muscular.  They  are  composed  of  straight  parallel  fibres  with  very  little 
connective  tissue  between  them.  The  muscular  bellies  soon  reach  their 
greatest  thickness,  and,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  26,  they  occupy  much 
of  the^space  of  the  orbit  near  the  apex.  Fig.  27,  near  the  back  of  the 
eye,  shows  some  of  them  smaller.  Fig.  28,  through  the  pos^W  portion  of 

the  globe,  sm&^s  nhem  much 
^IG-  29  •  reduced  in^&fckness  and  more 

Ln  Fig.  29  they  are 


separate 

still  ide  of  the  capsule  of 
and  becoming  tendinous, 
nbrous  tissue  forming  the 
5^  sheaths  becomes  more  delicate 
as  they  pass  forward.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  these  muscles  may  be 
followed  on  the  frontal  sections 
(Figs.  26  to  29)  and  also  on  the 
sagittal  sections  (Figs.  18  to 
21).  Certain  very  important 
expansions  from  the  sheaths  will 


S.  0. 


In.  R.- 


Section  near  equator  of  globe. 

inferior  oblique;  L» 


as  before.— Ivf.O., 
!acrymal  sac. 


be  considered  la ifiO?  The  muscles,  having  become  tendinous,  perforate  or, 
more  propeifowWaginate  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  and,  passing  under  the 
conjunctiva^ve  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  at  from  5  to  8  millimetres  from 
the  cor^A.  The  recti  differ  among  themselves  in  many  respects  :  in  size,  in 
the  IN^tl?  of  the  anterior  tendon,  in  its  breadth  at  the  line  of  insertion, 
airaHin  the  distance  of  this  line  from  the  cornea.  These  points  are  shown 
following  table,  compiled  from  Volkmann,  Merkel,  and  Fuchs : 
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|  Weight  of 
Muscle. 

Length  of 
Tendon. 

Breadth  at 
Insertion. 

Distance  from 
Cornea. 

Authority . 

Volkmann. 

Merkel. 

Fuchs. 

Fuchs. 

Internal  rectus . 

Inferior  rectus . 

External  rectus . 

Superior  rectus . ' . 

Gramme. 

.747 

.671 

.715 

.514 

Millimetres. 

8.8 

5.5 

3.7 

5.8 

Millimetres. 

10.3 

9.8 

9.2 

10.6 

.  * 

Millimetres. 

5.5 

6.5 

6.9 

7.7 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  several  of  these  respects  the  variation  is 
considerable.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  rectus  internus  is  the  heaviest 
(presumably,  therefore,  the  strongest)  muscle,  and  that  being  attached  near¬ 
est  to  the  cornea  it  has  a  decided  mechanical  advantage.  The  superior  is 
both  the  weakest  and  the  worst  placed.  It  appears  from  the  last  column 
of  the  above  table  that  the  insertions  of  the  recti  may  be  diagrammatically 
represented  by  thickenings  on  a  spiral  line  round  the  cornea,  which,  starting 
at  5.5  millimetres  from  its  inner  border,  passes  downward  and  outward, 
upward  and  inward,  gradually  receding  from  it.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
individual  variation.  Fuchs  found  no  difference  in  the  distance  of  insertion 
between  normal  and  myopic  eyes,  but  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  insertion 
is,  on  the  average,  greater  in  the  latter.  As  a  rule,  whether  inserted  nearer 
or  farther,  the  muscles  retain  their  relative  distances.  According  to  Fuchs, 
the  greatest  irregularity  is  in  the  inferior  and  external  recti,  which  are  often 
at  the  same  distance.  In  a  number  of  measurements  madeffor  this  work 
it  was  found  that  the  external  and  superior  were  about  ^|ime  distance 
from  the  cornea  at  a  point  about  half-way  between  F ucl«0|  figures, — that  is, 
from  7.1  to  7.3  millimetres.  Merkel's  measuremenisQ^reed  with  those  of 
Fuchs  for  the  inferior  and  external,  but  he  fouiMfflie  internal  and  inferior 
more  distant  from  the  cornea.  Fuchs's  result, s^fte^rve  to  remain  the  stand¬ 
ard  ones,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  &om>deal  of  irregularity.  The 
lines  of  insertion  are  not  parallel  to  the^dge  of  the  cornea.  The  superior 
has  the  end  of  its  inner  edge  much  iiQnvance  of  the  other,  and  most  of 
its  insertion  is  usually  on  the  outerj^lf  of  the  eye.  The  inferior,  though 
more  symmetrical,  has  its  °uteiL\OT  a  little  in  front.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  loose  connes^vtissue  between  the  eyeball  and  the  inser¬ 
tions  of  the  tendons  and^a^at  their  sides,  so  that  it  requires  dissection  to 
ascertain  the  precise  pVgijJon  of  their  borders.  As  the  axes  of  the  orbits 
diverge  considerabh^vhile  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  parallel,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  both  the  ^Tyterior  and  inferior  recti,  being  inserted  far  in  front  of 
the  equator,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  action  of  either,  turn  the  eye 

inward.  same  time  they  probably  cause  a  certain  amount  of  rota¬ 

tion,  the  tsupkrior  rolling  a  point  on  the  upper  border  of  the  cornea  inward 
and  ^f^nyard,  the  inferior  rolling  it  outward  and  downward.  Evidently 
Pe£^iamies  in  the  insertion  of  one  of  these  muscles  must  affect  the  range 
irection  of  these  movements.  The  internal  and  external  recti  move 
Vol.  I. — 7 
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the  pupils  directly  inward  or  outward.  The  origin  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  has  been  given.  It  quickly  gets  into  the  upper  inner  part  of  the 
orbit  (Fig.  33),  lying  well  outside  the  cone  formed  by  the  four  recti,  be¬ 
comes  a  small  round  fibrous  band  as  it  plays  through  the  pulley,  and  then 
Expands  into  a  tendon  which,  passing  backward  and  outward  between  the 
globe  and  the  superior  rectus,  is  inserted  as  follows.  The  anterior  point  of 
the  line  of  insertion  lies  about  as  far  outward  as  the  outer  end  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus,  and  is  about  as  far  behind  the  equator  as  the  latter  is  before  it. 
From  this  point  the  line,  according  to  the  more  usual  arrangement,  runs  in 
a  curve  backward  and  inward,  to  end  on  the  inner  side  of  the  meridian.  In 
certain  cases  it  runs  more  directly  backward,  being  throughout  its  course 
external  to  the  meridian.  In  the  former  class  the  line  of  insertion  ap¬ 
proaches  the  direction  of  the  equator,  in  the  latter  that  of  the  meridian. 
Either  form  may  be  found  in  a  normal  or  in  a  myopic  eye,  but  the  latter 
is  essentially  that  of  the  myopic.  The  breadth  of  the  insertion  ranges 
from  6.8  to  14  millimetres,  being  narrower  on  the  average  in  myopic  eyes 
(Fuchs).  The  inferior  oblique  springs  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit  just  in¬ 
side  the  opening  for  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  almost  entirely  muscular.  Pass¬ 
ing  between  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  inferior  rectus,  it  curls  round  the 
globe,  to  be  attached  far  back  in  the  outer  and  inferior  region  of  the  back 
of  the  eye.  The  distance  of  its  insertion  from  the  outer  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  averages  5.2  millimetres  for  normal  eyes  and  7.1  for  myopic  ones.  In 
the  former  the  breadth  of  the  insertion  is  9.4  millimetres,  in  the  latter,  10.5 
millimetres.  The  superior  oblique  as  a  factor  in  the  movements  of  the 
eye  must,  for  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  be  suppose(^^%irt  from  the 
pulley.  Thus  the  two  obliques  practically  leave  the  upper  and  lower  inner 
angles  of  the  base  of  the  orbit  and  pass  backward  sA^Poutward  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  outer  portion  of  the  globe.  Each  obliqugfii^ns  the  pupil  outward. 
The  superior,  in  addition,  turns  it  downwar<Tjm  rotates  (a  point  at  the 
top  of  the  cornea)  inward.  The  inferior  mrns>t  upward  and  rotates  out¬ 
ward.  It  is  customary  to  teach  that  th^merior  oblique  corrects  the  effect 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  superior  rectus,©  that,  both  acting  together,  the  eye 
is  turned  straight  upward,  while  th©nferi or  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique 
turn  it  straight  downward.  Th^y^ically  this  is  tolerably  certain,  but  prac¬ 
tically  it  is  to  be  remember&^Srat  it  is  very  unlikely  that  one  or  even  two 
of  these  muscles  ever  a q  The  accuracy  of  any  movement  is  due  not 

alone  to  the  pull  of  thi^glluscle  to  which  it  is  usually  ascribed,  but  also  to 
the  graduated  resi^tg&p  of  the  antagonists.  Probably  the  simplest  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  (^made  by  the  more  or  less  active  concurrence  of  all  the 
muscles.  T^OeVator  palpebrae  superioris  runs  close  above  the  inner  por¬ 
tion  of  th^^^erior  rectus.  The  areolar  tissue  between  them  is  so  slight  that 
transve^e  wrtical  sections  show  them  in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  almost 
as  o  f*Q)aUi  fecle.  Anteriorly  they  are  quite  distinct,  as  the  rectus  (except  its 
e^^psion)  sinks  to  the  eye  and  the  levator  expands  into  the  broad  layer 
^^eady  described,  stretching  pretty  nearly  across  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 


$ 
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Fig.  30. 


VIII. 

The  eyeball,  from  the  optic  nerve  to  near  the  border  of  the  cornea,  is 
enclosed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  called  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  As  the  com¬ 
plications  of  this  membrane  are  limited  only  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
those  who  describe  it,  let  it  be  understood  that  in  this  paper  is  meant  only 
the  capsule  around  the  globe.  Near  the  cornea  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
capsule  of  Tenon  fuse  into  a  single  membrane.  The  arrangement  of  the 
capsule  may  be  understood  by  following  the  steps  of  the  dissection  shown 
in  Fig.  30.  A  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife  was  made  close  around  the 
cornea,  dividing  the  membrane  formed  by  the  capsule  of  Tenon  and  the 
conjunctiva.  This  was  then  turned  back  from  the  eyeball  by  a  blunt  in¬ 
strument.  The  outer  can  thus  was  cut  to  gain  room,  and  the  membrane  re¬ 
flected  and  stitched  to  the  integument. 

This  exposes  a  cavity  between  the 
globe  and  the  membrane.  At  the  free 
edge,  of  course,  this  membrane  is  made 
of  both  conjunctiva  and  Tenon’s  cap¬ 
sule,  but  these  two  separate  within 
three  millimetres  from  the  edge  of  the 
cut.  What,  therefore,  is  seen  on  the 
inside  of  the  reflected  membrane  is 
wholly  Tenon’s  capsule.  It  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Figs.  18  to  21.  It 
is  a  delicate  membrane  enclosing  a 
lymph-space  between  itself  and  the 
globe  and  separating  the  latter  from  the  fat  of  theQsoit.  Bands  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  run  through  this  space.  They  a^eQbticularly 
the  posterior  part.  Authorities  differ  as  toAhCVlat 
ends  behind.  It  goes  to  the  optic 
shown  that  a  lymph-space  around  the  J&jc  nerve  can  be  injected  from  it. 
It  would  seem  that  this  could  take  placedhrough  small  openings,  especially 
at  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  ciiMy  vessels  and  nerves,  and  that  the  cap¬ 
sule  may  be  said  to  reach  $i09qptic  nerve,  as  gross  appearances  indicate. 
It  is  taught  as  by  common^^Sent  that  the  capsule  of  Tenon  is  a  socket 
in  which  the  eyeball  rotates  without  change  of  position,  except,  perhaps, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  move  a  minute  distance  forward  or 
backward.  Anatol^Jhows  that  this  is  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
as  Tenon’s  capsulQs  closely  attached  to  the  globe  near  the  cornea,  it  is  out 
of  the  questi^jHJuit  the  former  should  stand  still  while  the  latter  moves  in 
it.  UndoitrajHy  the  two  move  together  on  the  cushion  of  fat  behind  them, 
and  perils  some  slight  motion  may  occur  between  them.  The  muscles 
pierce^;  more  properly,  invaginate  this  membrane.  The  folds  shown  in 
th\%ure  at  their  points  of  passage  through  it  are  caused  by  its  position  as 
^  sected. 


Dissection  of  capsule 


,  by  Dr.  Tenney. 


numerous  in 


r  as  to*tk0^Iace  at  which  the  capsule 
nerve.  ( Nevertheless,  Schwalbe  has 
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From  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  sheaths  of  the  recti  strong  expan¬ 
sions  pass  off  before  the  muscles  pass  through  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  Those 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  have  been  described  with  the  lids.  Analo¬ 
gous  but  stronger  ones  pass  off  laterally  not  only  to  the  bones  of  the  base 
of  the  orbit,  but  to  the  angles  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  one  goes  also  to  the  so-called  external  palpebral  ligament,  and  the 
inner  goes  also  to  the  reflected  tendon  behind  the  tear-sac  (Fig.  25)t  These 
not  only  admit  of  dissection,  but  are  beautifully  shown  on  frozen  sections. 
Although  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  is  undoubtedly 
continuous  with  that  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  make 
them  expansions  of  the  latter,  as  is  done  by  Sappey  and  others.  Fig.  25, 
though  somewhat  diagrammatic  in  execution,  is  from  an  actual  section,  and 
gives  a  true  representation  of  the  $bres.  A  similar  view  is  to  be  found  in 
Von  Gerlach’s  work.  Almost  all  other  writers  represent  these  expansions 
as  nearly  transverse  bands  passing  more  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit  than  to 
the  soft  parts.  The  effect  of  these  expansions  is  partly  to  steady  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  to  resist  the  backward  pull  of  the  recti,  partly  to  draw  the  lids 
and  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  in  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the 
eye  (Fig.  12).  Quite  a  strong  fascia  covers  the  tendon  of  the  superior 
oblique  from  the  globe  to  the  pulley.  Besides  these,  Lockwood  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  hammock-shaped  sling  of  fibrous  tissue  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  capsule  and  with  other  processes  of  orbital  fascia,  which,  fastened 
at  either  side  of  the  orbit,  supports  the  globe.  It  is  best  seen  when  dis¬ 
sected  from  below. 

The  orbit  is  filled  with  fat,  which  is  bounded  in  fomVby  the  capsule 
of  Tenon  and  the  fibrous  expansions.  The  fat /^Cme  orbit  deserves 
special  notice.  It  is  not  all  of  the  same  kind.  ^  tnyde  the  space  bounded 
by  the  muscular  cone,  and  in  front  by  the  ye^suie  of  Tenon  enclosing 
the  eye,  the  fat  is  very  delicate  and  loose^Sp^ped,  especially  around  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  delicate  ciliary  ve&el^md  nerves.  Frozen  sections, 
when  fresh,  show  in  many  places  m^tj^lelicate  fasciae  dividing  the  fat. 
Both  transverse  and  longitudinal  actions  show  a  thin  irregular  membrane 
at  some  distance,  say  from  threefwren  millimetres,  from  the  optic  nerve 
bounding  Schwalbe’s  supra^^nm  space.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  constitutes  an  absoli^eO^continuous  tube.  It  may  also  be  doubted 
whether  it  entirely  limit^tiiis  most  delicate  fat  which  forms  an  almost 
fluid  support  for  the  e^e,  well  adapted  for  its  movements.  At  certain 
places  in  the  orbjjtwrc  fat  is  very  different,  being  collected  into  large  and 
comparatively  masses.  One  of  these  extends  from  the  inside  of 

the  lacryn^V^Iand  to  the  posterior  surface  of  that  organ,  another  is  in 
the  lower^fcrt  of  the  front  of  the  orbit.  It  probably  helps  to  make  the 
promirfei|ce  of  the  lower  lid  which  is  so  striking  when  the  eye  is  turned 
.wmafcr.  *  In  frozen  sections  lines  of  thin  fascia  are  seen  cutting  off  these 
similar  collections.  There  is  also  fat  of  various  degrees  of  density 
itween  these  two  extremes. 
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IX. 


The  ophthalmic  artery  arises  inside  the  skull  from  the  internal  caro¬ 
tid  just  after  that  vessel  has  pierced  the  dura.  It  passes  into  the  orbit 
through  the  optic  foramen  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve. 
If  we  remember  that  the  outer  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  along  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  it  is  clear  that  at 
first  the  artery  must  lie  within  the  sheath.  It  leaves  it  very  soon,  run¬ 
ning  between  the  nerve  and  the  beginning  of  the  external  rectus;  then 
curving  forward  and  inward  to  run  nearly  transversely,  it  crosses  over  the 
nerve  below  the  superior  rectus  and  reaches  the  upper  inner  angle1  of  the 
orbit  far  back.  It  then  runs  forward  below  the  superior  oblique,  perforates 
the  upper  lid  below  the  trochlea,  and  divides  into  the  nasal  and  frontal 
arteries.  As  Sappey  remarks,  its  branches  may  be  divided  into  three  sets, 
— those  going  to  the  globe,  those  of  the  appendages,  and  those  which  merely 
pass  through  the  orbit  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  the  ciliary 
arteries ;  the  second,  the  branches  to  the  muscles,  the  lacrymal  apparatus, 
and  the  lids ;  the  third,  the  terminal  branches  and  the  ethmoidal  arteries. 
Be  it  noted,  however,  that  the  anterior  ciliaries  come  from  branches  of  the 
second  set.  There  are  usually  two  ciliary  arteries,  an  outer  and  an  inner, 
each  of  which  divides  into  many  branches  which  pierce  the  Sclerotic  near 
the  optic  nerve.  The  number  of  these  secondary  branches  may  reach 
twenty,  but  this  is  uncommon.  Two,  called  the  long  ciliarks,  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  globe,  run  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  bu&mejj  are  not  easy 
to  distinguish  from  the  other  branches  while  in  the  orb^jmough  said  to  be 
larger.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  some  half-do^Am  number,  are  twigs 
of  the  muscular  branches  and  perhaps  of  the  k<^pal  and  supra-orbital, 
which,  having  divided  once  or  twice,  pierce  t^V^Clerotic  in  a  ring  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  The  two  posterio^cijaVies  and  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina  are  the  first  branches  of  thd^nmalmic.  According  to  Meyer,2 
who  has  written  a  very  valuable  papei^n  the  orbital  arteries,  the  normal 
arrangement  is  for  the  central  artafi^md  the  inner  of  the  posterior  ciliaries 
to  arise  in  common,  very  oftenAj^yWn  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  while 
the  outer  one  arises  a  littl^Ja&ff  The  central  artery  pierces  the  nerve 
within  1.5  centimetres globe.  The  next  branch  is  the  lacrymal, 
which  arises  from  the  \ut^r  side  of  the  vessel  to  run  forward  to  the  gland 
along  the  upper  bqJJ^r  of  the  outer  rectus.  It  supplies  by  its  terminal 
branches  the  outevpart  of  the  lids  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  anastomosing 
with  arteries  face.  It  has  an  important  connection  soon  after  its  origin 
with  a  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal  which  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
sphenoickl  assure.  The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  changes  in  the  plan  of 


Sections  show  that  the  term  is  inexact 
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the  orbital  arteries  which  may  spring  from  an  early  variation  in  the  course 
of  blood  through  this  system.  This  may  lead  to  the  lacrymal  arising  from 
the  middle  meningeal,  or,  more  important  still,  to  the  ophthalmic  becoming 
a  branch  of  that  artery  and  reaching  the  orbit  through  the  fissure,  or  through 
a  special  canal.  The  muscular  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  pretty 
uncertain  in  their  mode  of  origin.  The  supra-orbital,  which  is  neither  con¬ 
stant  nor  important,  runs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  at  first  to  the  inner 


Fig.  31. 
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Nasal, 
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The 


lit.  carotid. 

hitafarteries.  (From  Quain’s  Anatomy,  after  Meyer.) 


side  of  the  leva^j^alpebrse  and  then  above  it  to  the  supra-orbital  notch. 
The  two  etijrtfC&al  arteries  leave  the  orbit  by  the  little  ethmoidal  foramina 


between  fli^Srbntal  bone  and  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid ;  the  posterior 
may  b^V  branch  of  the  supra-orbital,  the  anterior  comes  from  the  main 
tru  ?OT  he  palpebral  branches  have  been  described  with  the  lids.  It  re- 
n^ps  only  to  state  that  they  may  arise  either  separately  or  in  common,  and 
ss  out  of  the  orbit  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament.  Meyer  gives 
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the  following  as  the  order  of  the  origin  of  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery:  1,  the  retinal  artery  with  the  inner  ciliary;  2,  outer  ciliary;  3, 
lacrymal ;  4,  upper  and  outer  muscular ;  5,  supra-orbital  with  posterior 
ethmoidal ;  6,  inner  and  lower  muscular ;  7,  anterior  ethmoidal ;  8,  final 
division  into  palpebral,  frontal,  and  nasal.  Variations  of  the  lacrymal 
artery  have  been  discussed.  The  other  important  variation  is  of  the  course 
of  the  ophthalmic  itself,  which  sometimes  passes  under  the  optic  nerve  in¬ 
stead  of  over  it.  The  arteries  of  the  orbit  are  tortuous  and  but  lightly 
connected  with  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  so  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  yield  to 
the  varying  pressure  depending  on  the  swelling  of  the  muscles,  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  globe,  or  on  increased  pressure  from  the  heart  or  increased 
resistance  from  distended  veins. 

Fig.  32. 
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Veins  of  the  orbit.  (From  Sesemann.)  Cav.^S., 
between  Sup.  Oph.  V.,  superior  ophthalmic  veil 
vein  ;  V.  Oph.fac.,  ophthalmo-facial  vein  ps 


•FV. 


Cavernous  sinus;  Com.  V.,  communicating  branch 
Inf.  Oph.  V.,  inferior  ophthalmic  vein ;  F.  V.,  facial 
rough  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 


.  v\0 V 

The  veins  of  the  orbit  a  very  free  system  of  anastomosing  vessels 
between  the  sinus  ca^riu^iis  inside  the  skull,  the  facial  vein  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  face,  and  tnfe^ributari es  of  the  internal  maxillary  through  the 
spheno-maxillary  *fiM?re.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  blood  from 
the  lids  returi  the  superficial  veins,  that  the  blood  from  the  eyeball 
returns  thi^kK the  sinus  cavernosus,  and  that  most  of  the  blood  in  the 
orbit  can  tse  of  need  flow  either  into  the  sinus  or  into  the  superficial 
or  deej^eins  of  the  face.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  general  current  is  inward.  The  chief  vein  of  the  orbit 
i^t^e  superior  ophthalmic,  which  begins  at  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the 
V&fcit  by  communicating  branches  with  the  frontal  and  nasal  veins.  It  runs 
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backward  across  the  optic  nerve,  under  the  superior  rectus,  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  vein  may  enter  the  sinus 
on  either  side  of  the  external  rectus.  Most  writers  ignore  this  point,  and 
the  statements  of  others  do  not  agree.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
vein  usually  passes  inside  of  the  rectus.  This  vein  presents  a  remarkable 
narrowing  just  before  its  end,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  dilatation  near 
the  middle.  According  to  Sesemann,1  it  has  no  valves,  though  each  of  its 
tributaries  has  a  valve  at  the  point  of  entrance.  Its  contents,  therefore,  can 
escape  in  either  direction.  It  has,  moreover,  constant  connections  with  the 
inferior  ophthalmic  vein  by  a  small  communicating  branch  (Com.  H,  Fig. 
32).  The  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  runs  near  the  floor  of  the  orbit  above  the  inferior  rectus  to  the 
cavernous  sinus,  or  sometimes  to  a  vein  called  by  Hyrtl  the  ophthalmo- 
meningeal.  It  begins  at  the  front  of  the  orbit  by  a  plexus  about  the 
inferior  oblique  which  drains  the  inferior  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  veins  of  the  face  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 
The  lacrymal  vein  opens  usually  into  the  superior  ophthalmic  by  a 
branch  called  the  ophthalmo-facial,  taking  the  blood  from  the  upper  con¬ 
junctiva  as  well  as  from  the  gland.  The  smaller  veins  of  the  orbit  cor¬ 
respond  in  the  main  to  the  arteries,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  call  for  no 
special  description.  The  venae  vorticosse,  four  or  five  in  number,  leave  the 
orbit  near  its  equator  and  pass  backward,  becoming  the  ciliary  veins,  to  open 
into  one  or  both  of  the  ophthalmic  veins.  The  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  they  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  nmscles.  Fuchs 
describes  them  as  in  two  pairs,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  ^&h  with  an  inner 
and  an  outer  vein.  He  finds  that  the  recti  exert  n<^^fion  on  them,  but 
that  one  upper  *  and  one  lower  may  be  compressedA^the  oblique  muscles, 
especially  when  the  eye  is  in  the  position  for  lo^0^  at  near  objects.  The 
alternate  compression  and  release  of  the  vei/3\nelp  the  circulation  of  the 
eyeball.  The  central  vein  of  the  retina  des|r£es  consideration  for  its  ob¬ 
vious  importance.  At  first  it  runs  ii^he  optic  nerve,  but  it  reaches  its 
outer  side  about  half-way  back.  It  ^^1  pierces  the  sheath  and  runs  to  the 
sinus  cavernosus.  Whatever  su<  may  occur  in  the  sinus  is  therefore 
easily  felt  by  the  blood  in  this  dteQ  Sesemann  insists  on  the  point  that  the 
central  vein  has  always  at  l%^^mie  side  branch.  The  most  common  connec¬ 
tion  is  with  the  superW  Ij^thalmic.  Indeed,  this  branch  may  be  so  large 
as  to  make  it  doubtful\a$)  which  the  vein  may  be  said  to  empty.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  escape  fca^Ep  blood  of  the  retina  in  case  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinus. 

W  Am  l  m  nc?  f  nio  i  n  c i  n  riAhnnf-A  nvn  n  miAnnn  f  n  a  i  a  n  ay»tta 


Sometimes  this  ^inruns  into  a  delicate  plexus  around  the  optic  nerve. 

The  lyi^ph^ftc  circulation  of  the  orbit  proper  is  partly  through  vessels 
and  partl^^rough  spaces.  The  vessels  are  said  to  be  few.  They  pass 
througbVfche  spheno-maxillary  fissure  to  the  deep  facial  glands,  a  small 
giT)i?}Q>}4the  back  part  of  the  buccinator  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

- - - — - - 


0 


1  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1869. 
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The  spaces  through  which  lymph  passes  are  Tenon’s  capsule  and  the  lymph- 
space  around  the  optic  nerve  into  which  it  drains  (Schwalbe’s  supra¬ 
vaginal  space). 

X. 

The  nerves  of  the  orbit  are  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs,  the  first 
division  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  some  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  cavernous 
plexus.  Besides  these,  but  hardly  belonging  to  this  subject,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  infra-orbital  while  in  its  groove,  and  the  orbital  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  which  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure  to  divide  into  the  temporal  and  malar  branches,  which  leave  the  orbit 
through  their  respective  minute  canals  in  the  malar  bone.  According  to 
Sappey,  it  gives  another  branch  running  to  the  lacrymal  gland  and  to  the 
outer  angle  of  the  lids.  The  nerves  of  the  orbit  enter  it  through  the  sphe¬ 
noidal  fissure,  but  on  or  before  reaching  it  the  third  divides  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  division,  and  the  fifth  into  the  lacrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal. 
They  pass  through  the  fissure  as  follows :  most  externally  and  highest  the 
lacrymal,  then  the  frontal,  and  then  the  fourth,  these  three  being  external 
to  the  outer  rectus.  Internal  to  that  muscle,  and  therefore  entering  the 
cone  formed  by  the  recti,  come  the  others.  The  upper  division  of  the  third 
passes  highest.  Below  it  comes  the  nasal,  then  the  lower  division  of  the  third 
and  the  sixth  on  about  the  same  level, 

the  sixth  being  external.  The  sym-  Fig.  33- 

pathetic  filaments  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  regular  in  their  entrance.  They 
are,  at  all  events,  near  the  nasal  nerve. 

The  division  of  the  third  pair  oc¬ 
curs  at  just  about  its  entrance  into 
the  orbit.  The  upper  division,  which 
is  the  smaller,  supplies  the  superior 
rectus  and  the  levator.  The  branch 
to  the  former  enters  the  muscle  on  its 
lower  side,  that  to  the  latter  passes  to 
the  inner  side  of  that  muscle  (s^j 
times  through  it)  to  the  und< 
face  of  the  levator.  The  larae!ji6wer 
division,  passing  dowaw^J,  gives 
branches  to  the  inferioK*&»d  internal 
recti,  which  enter  thSrj  through  their 
superior  and  extenT^  surfaces  respec¬ 
tively.  Th^JfQfcest  branch  is  to  the 
inferior  obm^e,  which  it  enters  from 

below,  ^tfmk  gives  off  at  its  origin  the  short,  motor  root  of  the  lenticular 
gan 

The  fourth  nerve  passes  above  the  optic  nerve  to  the  superior  oblique, 
which  it  enters  from  above  in  several  branches. 


Nerves  seen  from  above.  (From  Sappey,  after 
Hirschfeld.)  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the 
cranial  nerves  of  the  corresponding  numbers.  1, 
Gasserian  ganglion ;  2,  first  division  of  fifth  pair ; 
3,  lacrymal;  4,  frontal;  5,  supra-orbital ;  6, 
branch  of  same ;  7,  supra -trochlear ;  8,  nasal ;  9, 
infra-trochlear ;  1,0,  nasal,  after  leaving  the  orbit. 
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The  sixth  nerve  has  a  short  course  in  the  orbit.  It  at  once  reaches  the 
inner  side  of  the  external  rectus,  and  soon  breaks  up  into  many  branches 
which  enter  that  muscle  (Fig.  34). 

There  are  certain  points  which  the  nerves  of  the  recti  have  in  common 
worthy  of  mention.  They  are  all  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  mus¬ 
cles.  The  external  rectus  probably  receives  relatively  to  its  size  the  largest 
nerve  in  the  body.  The  nerves  all  break  up  into  a  sheaf  of  diverging 
branches  before  entering  the  muscles,  and  finally  each  enters  its  muscle  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  optic  nerve. 

The  three  branches  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair  are,  of  course, 
purely  sensory.  The  frontal  nerve  runs  close  against  the  periosteum  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  orbit  it  gives  off  the  supra¬ 
trochlear,  which ,  reaches  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  the  orbit, 
where  it  sends  a  twig  to  the  infra-trochlear  branch  of  the  nasal  and  leaves 
the  orbit.  Its  distribution  to  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  has  been  described. 
Beyond  the  origin  of  the  supra-trochlear  the  frontal  changes  its  name  to 
the  supra-orbital,  which  passes  through  the  notch  or  foramen,  dividing 
either  before  or  after  its  passage  into  two  chief  branches.  The  lacrymal 
nerve  (Fig.  33),  which  enters  higher  and  more  externally  than  any  other, 
gains  at  once  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  and  runs  above  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  to  the  gland  which  it  supplies.  Before  reaching  the  gland  it 
sends  down  a  communication  to  the  orbital  branch  which  enters  through 


the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 


Fig.  34. 


The  lacrymal  supplies  also  a  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  ends  in  the  upper 
eyelid.  The  qateal  branch  (Fig. 
34),  which  lans  more  hap¬ 

pily  call  naso-ciliary,  passes 
into  thewmt  between  the  muscles 
muci^C^er  than  the  two  preceding, 
^at  first  external  to  the  optic 


Nerves  dissected  from  the  outsi< 
after  Hirschfeld.)  1,  optic  nerve 
optic  foramen :  2,  third  pair, 
levator  and  to  superior  rectf 


tm  Sappey, 
entering  the 
Lch  of  same  to 
branch  of  same  to 


've  and  at  a  lower  level,  but  it 
passes  upward  and  inward,  cross¬ 
ing  over  the  nerve  below  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  which  it  leaves  by  the  ante¬ 
rior  ethmoidal  foramen,  going  be¬ 
neath  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 
In  the  early  part  of  its  course, 
while  still  outside  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  sends  the  long  root  to  the 
lenticular  ganglion.  After  cross- 
.  ^  ing  the  optic  nerve  one  or  two  long 

cili^r^jaments  pass  from  it  to  the  eyeball.  Before  leaving  the  orbit  it 
sj^ckraf  the  infra-trochlear  nerve,  an  important  branch  which  supplies  the 
ymal  sac,  the  conjunctiva,  the  lids,  and  a  bit  of  the  nose,  leaving  the 


inferior  oblique;  5,  sixtF^nerve  to  external  rectus, 
which  is  turned  downf  iyfiijh  nerve ;  7,  first  division 
of  same ;  8,  nasal  neryeO^anch  of  preceding ;  9,  len¬ 
ticular  ganglion  ;  ^Vgiiort,  motor  root  of  same ;  11. 
long,  sensory  ^foflfc^ame ;  12,  sympathetic  root  of 
same ;  13,  cUJ^Jterves ;  14,  supra-orbital  branch. 
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orbit  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament.  The  main  nerve,  after  leaving 
the  orbit,  passes  for  a  short  distance  through  the  cranial  cavity  and  then 
plunges  into  the  nose,  supplying  a  part  both  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
of  the  skin.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  explanation  of  reflexes  passing  be¬ 
tween  eye  and  nose.  The  lenticular  ganglion  (Fig.  34)  is  diagrammatic  in 
its  simplicity.  It  has  a  short  root  (motor)  from  the  third,  springing  from 
the  branch  to  the  inferior  oblique,  a  long  root  (sensory)  from  the  nasal,  and 
one  or  two  long  sympathetic  fibres  from  the  cavernous  plexus.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  very  close  to  the  optic  nerve  on  its  outer  side,  rather  below  than  above 
it,  at  one-third  (or  a  little  more)  of  the  distance  from  the  foramen  to  the 
globe.  It  is  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  its  diameter  being  some  two  or 
three  millimetres.  The  short  ciliary  nerves  which  spring  from  it  tend  to 
be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  group.  The  number  of  primary 
nerves  as  well  as  the  number  of  branches  they  break  up  into  is  very  vari¬ 
able.  If  we  may  believe  all  the  statements,  the  latter  range  from  ten  to 
twenty.  They  pierce  the  sclerotic  with  the  ciliary  arteries  in  a  circle  round 
the  optic  nerve. 

XI. 

If  the  contents  of  the  orbit  be  examined  from  above  by  breaking  and 
removing  the  pieces  of  the  roof,  one  is  struck  by  the  looseness  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  periosteum  which  remains  intact  covering  the  soft  parts. 
The  frontal  nerve  and  its  continuation,  the  supra-orbital,  are  immediately 
below  it  and  easily  seen  through  it.  At  the  same  level,  less  evident, 
are,  towards  the  inside,  the  supra-trochlear  branch  runnfcqjj^nVar  the  outer 
border  of  the  superior  oblique  in  the  front  part  of  ,,tj5^orbit,  and  in  the 
back  part  the  fourth  nerve  running  above  the  same^rkscle.  At  the  outside 
of  the  orbit  the  lacrymal  nerve  runs  above  th§f|Qfcernal  rectus  along  the 
wall.  The  lacrymal  artery  is  very  near  dijsQyrve,  but  the  supra-orbital 
artery  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  within  Wi^cbne  of  muscles  (or  after  its 
main  continuation  has  passed  out  of  itra^he  inside  of  the  superior  rectus), 
so  that  it  does  not  reach  the  roof  in  posterior  part  of  the  orbit.  The 
main  artery,  lower  than  the  ner  against  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
wall,  in  the  anterior  half,  or  more,  of  the  orbit.  The  veins  of  the 

same  names  as  these  arteriek^p^  the  same  general  course.  In  the  upper 
outer  angle  of  the  ba^flQ)Iacrymal  gland  lies  beneath  the  periosteum, 
enclosed  in  its  sheath.  Vj^neath  these  structures  lies  the  levator  palpebrse 
superioris,  narrow,  and  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  superior 

rectus.  Farthertf5pvard  its  muscular  belly  lies  somewhat  internal  to  that 
of  the  lattej^ENits  expansion  spreads  anteriorly  across  the  orbit,  mingling 
with  trant^^ely  placed  fibres  to  form  Muller’s  muscle,  which  sinks  into 
the  lid ^kd  partially  divides  the  lacrymal  gland.  At  the  top  of  the  inner 
wal^Kt^e  orbit  runs  the  superior  oblique.  At  the  inner  wall  are  the 
e^Goidal  arteries  and  veins,  the  nasal  nerve  passing  through  the  anterior 
^jpnoidal  foramen  and  its  infra-trochlear  branch.  Almost  all  the  space 

•# 
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near  the  apex  of  the  orbit  is  taken  up  by  the  recti  forming  a  cone  round 
the  optic  nerve.  As  they  diverge  they  leave  room  for  much  fat,  through 
which  pass  the  ciliary  arteries  and  nerves  and  the  continuations  of  the  venae 
vorticosae  of  the  eyeball.  The  artery,  at  first  below  and  then  outside  of  the 
nerve,  passes  over  it,  as  does  also  the  nasal  nerve.  The  ophthalmic  vein 
is  in  this  cone  beneath  the  superior  rectus,  and  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein 
below  the  optic  nerve.  The  third  pair,  the  sixth,  and  the  nasal  nerve  pass 
at  once  from  behind  into  this  cone.  The  ophthalmic  veins,  or  the  single 
one  formed  by  their  union,  leave  the  cone  to  pass  into  the  sinus.  Below 
the  globe  lie  the  inferior  oblique  and  Lockwood’s  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  eye. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYEBALL  AND 
OE  THE  INTRA-ORBITAL  PORTION  OF 
THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

BY  FRANK  BAKER,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


THE  EYEBALL. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  eyeball 1  is  a  spheroidal  body  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  orbit  and  attached  to  the  brain  by  a  stem-like  structure  called  the  optic 


m 

The  eye  as  a  camera.— Ag^hject ;  C,  cornea,  where  the  rays  undergo  a  first  refraction ;  D,  the  iris, 
that  acts  as  a  diaphragmubnsnutting  off  too  divergent  rays ;  L,  lens,  where  the  rays  are  again  refracted ; 
.R,  retina,  upon  whtcl^rfe^miage  ab  is  projected ;  a'b'  represents  the  surface  of  a  hypermetropic  eye,  and 
shows  that  the  raWaretoot  completely  focussed,  and  consequently  the  image  must  be  blurred  and  in¬ 
distinct;  a"b"  fep res&nts  the  surface  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  shows  a  similar  condition. 


nervi 

tur^es^ 


ve.  44  consists  of  three  concentric  envelopes,  known  as  the  coats  or 
^sV  fne  eye,  which  enclose  certain  transparent  contents,  the  whole 


Camera  obscura  of  a  photographic  apparatus.— AB,  object;  D,  diaphragnif<5^hdtting  off  too  divergent 
rays ;  L,  lens  for  refracting  the  rays  so  that  they  will  form  the  image  q£u^oh  the  sensitive  plate  R. 


<2 


1  Syn. ;  globe  of  the  eye ;  apple  of  the  eye ;  bulbus  oculi. 
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forming  a  dark  chamber  or  camera  obscura  like  that  of  a  photographic 
apparatus,  in  which  the  light  from  any  object  within  its  field  is  by  refract¬ 
ing  media  thrown  upon  a  background  so  placed  that  the  rays  diverging 
from  any  given  point  converge  to  the  corresponding  point  of  a  small  in¬ 
verted  image.  (Figs.  1  and  2.) 

The  external  coat  (see  Fig.  3)  is  composed  of  condensed,  fibrous  con- 


Fig.  3. 
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nective  tissue  wftyh  by  its  resistance  to  internal  pressure  gives  shape  to 
the  eye ;  it^iofeferior  portion,  comprising  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole, 
is  white ^^Opaque,  and  is  known  as  the  sclera;  its  anterior  one-sixth 
is  clear  lana  transparent,  and  is  called  the  cornea . 

iddle  coat  is  essentially  vascular,  and  serves  as  a  nutritive  organ 
foiv^he  other  coats.  It  also  contains  pigmented  cells  that  prevent  reflections 
0  miin  the  cavity  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  plain  muscle-fibres  that  serve  for 
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adjusting  the  apparatus  of  vision.  Its  posterior  part  is  known  as  the 
chorioid ,  its  anterior  part — where  it  forms  a  delicate  curtain  pierced  by  an 
aperture,  the  pupil — as  the  iris . 

The  inner  coat  is  essentially  nervous  in  character,  being  an  outgrowth 
from  the  brain  and  containing  the  ganglionic  elements  that  supply  the 
optic  nerve.  It  is  known  as  the  retina ;  upon  it  the  rays  of  light  are  con¬ 
centrated,  and  by  the  action  of  its  cells  the  sensations  of  vision  are  set  in 
train. 

The  spaces  within  the  globe  are  occupied  by  fluid  or  semi-fluid  contents, 
and  are  known  as  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  Two  principal  compartments 
are  established  by  the  interposition  of  a  transparent  lenticular  structure 
called  the  crystalline  lens ,  which  is  placed  transversely  across  the  globe,  just 
behind  the  pupil.  The  space  in  front,  which  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
— the  aqueous  humor , — is  called  the  aqueous  chamber  ;  that  behind,  occupied 
by  a  soft  and  jelly-like  material, — the  vitreous  humor , — is  the  vitreous 
chamber .  During  a  considerable  part  of  foetal  life  the  aqueous  chamber  is 
divided  by  a  vertical  transverse  partition  composed  of  the  iris  and  a  delicate 
sheet — the  pupillary  membrane — stretched  across  the  site  of  the  future 
pupil.  These  subdivisions  are  known  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers . 
When  the  pupillary  membrane  disappears,  as  it  usually  does  before  birth, 
they  communicate  through  the  pupil. 

The  terms  usually  applied  to  a  spheroid  are  often  used  in  describing 
the  eye.  The  axis  is  the  antero-posterior  diameter  passing  through  the 
summit  of  the  cornea.  For  purposes  of  precision  that  partok  this  diame¬ 
ter  between  opposite  points  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsme  is  termed 
the  internal  axis,  the  entire  diameter  being  then  know|rap<4he  external  axis. 
The  points  where  this  axis  cuts  the  surface  are  tennM^ofes,  distinguished 
as  anterior  and  posterior.  The  equator  is 
great  circle  equidistant  from  the  poles,  an^*1^  FlG*  4- 

meridians  are  great  circles  passing  throng! 
poles.  pX 

In  popular  language  the  eyeball^  Vmsidered 
as  a  globe,  and  when  we  reflect  tWjMts  external 
coat  is  a  capsule  in  a  state  of  ietfPmwover  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  contents,  it  woulcl^eem  natural  that 
this  should  be  the  shajft?  &mimed.  Yet  on  ex¬ 
amining  its  dimensions  cte^ely  it  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  exactly  sfoMjcal.  The  principal  mus¬ 
cles  that  move  ijQball  are  inserted  upon  the  capsule  by  tendinous  thick¬ 
enings  arrangWW  about  the  region  where  the  sclera  and  the  cornea  join. 
This  causei^*Hstinct  change  in  the  curvature  at  this  place,  with  the  for¬ 
mation  <qAa  slight  groove,  the  scleral  sulcus }  This  change  of  curvature 
occasions  an  apparent  projection  of  the  cornea  beyond  the  limits  of  the 


The  eyeball  compared  to  a 
sphere.— A,  sclera;  B,  cornea; 
C,  scleral  sulcus. 


1  Syn. :  sulcus  sclerce ;  sulcus  scleras  externus  (Schwalbe). 
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larger  sphere.  The  latter  would,  however,  if  continued,  enclose  the  whole 
of  the  cornea,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  4.  Any  increase  of  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  tends  to  obliter¬ 
ate  this  groove. 

The  eyeball  also  shows  other  slight  deviations  from  the  spherical  form, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  with  precision,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  recent  anatomical  works  differ 
in  their  statements  as  to  which  diameter  of  the  eye  is  the  greatest.  The 
following  citations  from  principal  treatises  on  anatomy  show  variations  of 
statement  on  this  subject : 


Antero¬ 

posterior 

Diameter. 

Transverse 

Diameter. 

Vertical 

Diameter. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  edition,  1894  . 

24 

24.5 

23.5 

Gray’s  Anatomy,  13th  edition,  1893  . 

22.9 

25.4 

22.9 

Morris’s  Anatomy,  1894  . 

24.5 

23.9 

23.5 

Macalister’s  Anatomy,  1889  . 

24.27 

24.25 

23.65 

Leidy’s  Anatomy,  1889  . 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

Testut,  Anatomie  Humaine,  1894  . 

25.26 

23.6 

23 

Debierre,  Anatomie  de  1’ Homme,  1890  . 

24 

23.5 

23 

Kauber,  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  1893-94  . 

(Cites  the  older  work  of  Krause.) 

24.27 

24.32 

23.6 

Gerlach,  Specielle  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  1891  .... 

24.2 

23.8 

23.5 

Vierordt,  Eaten  und  Tabellen,  1893  . 

24 

24.3 

.  , 

Merkel,  Topographische  Anatomie,  1887  . 

24.3 

23.6 

23.3 

iftearJleath,  and  soon  removes 
ft>SCnerence  in  the  tension  of 


These  variations  probably  arise  from  the  fact  that^flA  eyes  measured 
were  not  all  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition,  and  thajptJfe  changes  due  to 
age  were  not  always  properly  considered.  Evap^^ton  of  the  fluid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  eyeball  commences  at  once  afe 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  perceptibl 
the  coats  and  consequently  in  the  meglsuM^ent  of  the  diameters.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  manipulation  have  doubtl^ss>5ome  effect,  as  if  the  ball  is  left 
to  lie  for  any  time  upon  a  hard  s{0pce  it  becomes  flattened  sufficiently 
to  affect  the  measurements.  A^ng  the  most  careful  determinations  re¬ 
corded  are  those  of  Sappey,  \^^measured  a  large  number  of  eyes  belong¬ 
ing  to  both  sexes  and  var*Nj£2iges.  He  has  published  the  table  given  on 
the  following  page  cmptfrehig  certain  selected  cases  considered  as  normal. 
Finding  that  in  the\gi^at  majority  of  cases  the  dimensions  of  the  right 
and  left  eyes  did^^t  sensibly  differ  in  the  same  subject,  he  used  but  one 
eye  of  each. 

The  tabiOfeliows  that  the  eyeball  may  properly  be  described  as  an 
ellipsoid^Sptened  slightly  from  above  downward  and  from  side  to  side. 
For  pfctcHcal  purposes  the  antero-posterior,  or  longest,  diameter  may  be 
coft^j?pwl  as  about  twenty-four  millimetres  (nineteen- twentieths  of  an 
l^i)f while  the  vertical,  or  shortest,  is  about  one  millimetre  less,  and  the 
Q^ransverse  is  midway  between  the  other  two. 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


FEMALES. 


6 

S3 

Designation  of  Eye. 

Age. 

Antero-Posterior  Di¬ 
ameter. 

Transverse  Diameter. 

Vertical  Diameter. 

Internal  Oblique  Di¬ 

ameter  (from  below 
inward). 

External  Oblique  Di¬ 

ameter  (from  below 
outward). 

Distance  from  Optic 

Nerve  to  Internal 

Side  of  Cornea. 

Distance  from  Optic 

Nerve  to  External 

Side  of  Cornea. 

1 

Right 

18 

23.0 

23.2 

23.0 

23.4 

23  4 

26 

33 

2 

Right 

25 

23.4 

22.8 

22.5 

23.3 

23.3 

25 

32 

3 

Left 

28 

24.0 

23  3 

23.3 

23.5 

23.8 

26 

33 

4 

Right 

30 

23.5 

22.6 

22.6 

24.1 

23.8 

26 

34 

5 

Left 

35 

23.9 

23.1 

23.1 

23.7 

23.7 

28 

33 

6 

Left 

40 

25.0 

23.6 

23.6 

24.3 

23.7 

29 

34 

7 

Right 

50 

24.3 

23  8 

24.0 

24.6 

25.1 

27 

33 

8 

Left 

66 

26.4 

27.1 

23.4 

25.7 

25.3 

32 

37 

9 

Left 

69 

23.6 

23.5 

23.0 

25.4 

25.3 

28 

33 

10 

Left 

72 

22.9 

22.8 

22.3 

23.5 

23.6 

27 

34 

11 

Left 

74 

23.4 

23.3 

22.6 

23.8 

23.3 

28 

32 

12 

Left 

81 

23.2 

22.5 

22.5 

23.1 

23.4 

25 

31 

Average  Dimensions. 

23.9 

23.4 

23.0 

23.8 

23.8 

27.2 

33.2 

MALES. 


1 

Right 

20 

24.8 

23.3 

23.8 

23.7 

23.9 

28 

33 

2 

Left 

22 

23.6 

22.8 

22.5 

23.5 

23.5 

\6 

33 

3 

Left 

25 

24.2 

22.4 

22.2 

23.5 

23.6 

34 

4 

Right 1 

26 

24.3 

23.4 

23.4 

23.7 

23.5  * 

33 

5 

Right 

31 

24.7 

25.9 

22.8 

24.4 

24.8  C 

►N  30 

37 

6 

Left2 

35 

26.3 

25.4 

25.2 

"  31 

39 

7 

Left3 

45 

25.2 

24.6 

24.0 

24.8 

29 

37 

8 

Right 

50 

24.4 

23.9 

25.8 

23.9 

27 

35 

9 

Left 

59 

25.0 

23.8 

23.4 

24.3  ^ 

27 

36 

10 

Left 

63 

24  0 

24.0 

24.0 

25.5^ 

!>24.7 

28 

35 

11 

Left 4 

67 

24.9 

24.9 

24.0 

rSS 

f 

28 

34 

12 

Left 

70 

24.3 

23.1 

24.5 

<M 

v  24.0 

25 

32 

13 

Left 

75 

24.8 

23.9 

23.8 

24.5 

27 

35 

14 

Left 

79 

24.7 

23.6 

23.6  ^ 

y*3 

24.5 

27 

35 

Average  Dimensions. 

24.6 

23.9 

v  c 

$ 

24.1 

24.2 

27.5 

34.5 

Average  for  both  Sexes. 

24.2 

23.2 

23.9 

23.9 

27.3 

33.8 

There  is  still  j  gmalT  amount  of  asymmetry  not  accounted  for.  On 
looking  carefully  ^a^ne  eyes  of  a  living  person,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pupil  is  placod^^Hxle  nearer  the  nasal  side.  The  nasal  hemisphere  is,  in 
fact,  some  laller  than  the  outer  or  temporal  hemisphere,  and  planes 

passed  through  the  equator  of  the  lens  in  either  eye  do  not  exactly  coin¬ 
cide,  to  converge  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  towards  the  median  line, 


3  01' 


,ii)bserved  three  hours  after  death. 
Observed  four  hours  after  death. 
^  Vol.  I.— 8 


2  Observed  two  hours  after  death. 
4  Observed  one  hour  after  death. 
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and  in  some  individuals  below  the  horizontal  plane.  The  longest  equa¬ 
torial  diameters  are  not  horizontal,  but  oblique. 

Individual  peculiarities  in  the  dimensions  of  the  eyeball  are  not  infre¬ 
quent,  and  may  lead  to  anomalies  of  vision.  Normally  the  retina  is  so 


An  emmetropic  or  normal  eye.  (Oliver.) — Parallel  rays  ab  are  focussed  upon  the  retina,  while  diver¬ 
gent  rays,  as  those  proceeding  from  the  point  B,  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina. 

placed  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  distant  objects,  and  therefore 
practically  parallel,  focus  directly  upon  it  when  they  are  refracted  by  the 
transparent  media  at  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  and  consequently  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  image.  (See  Fig.  5.) 


R' 


A  myopic  or  short-sighted  eye.  (Oliver.)— Parallel  rays  converge  before  reaching  the  retina.  Rays 
must  be  divergent  in  order  to  focus  there. 

This  normal  condition  is  called  emmetropia.1  If  the  axis  of  the  eye  is 
longer  than  usual,  the  rays  coming  from  distant  objectsAon verge  before 
reaching  the  retina,  and  the  image  appears  blurred,  ivergent  rays 

from  objects  near  at  hand  are  properly  focussed  produce  a  distinct 
image.  (See  the  line  a"b"  in  Fig.  2,  also  Fig.  6?<JVrhis  is  short-sighted- 

Fiq.  7. 


A  hypermetropic  or  far-sighted  eye., 
be 


_  ^Parallel  rays  converge  behind  the  retina.'  Rays  must 

urgent  in  order  to  focus  there. 


ness,  or  myopia .2  If  ^h^  axis  of  the  eye  is  shorter  than  usual,  the  distant 
rays  focus  behind  ^ie  retina,  and  a  similar  blurring  of  the  image  occurs, 
which  can  be  rea^Ked  only  by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens  to  make  the  rays 
convergent.  ♦  the  line  a'bf  in  Fig.  2,  also  Fig.  7.)  This  is  one  form 
of  far-sigftraQkess,  known  as  hypermetropia .3  Similar  conditions  are  caused 
by  anomalies  in  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye. 


1  From  i/uperpog,  proportional,  and  anog,  eye. 

2  From  /Liva'ip,  pvtinog,  short-sighted. 

3  From  ripperpog,  out  of  proportion,  and  6)7r6g ,  eye. 
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Females  usually  have  slightly  smaller  eyes  than  males,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  When  in  popular  language 
the  size  of  the  eyes  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually  their  prominence  that  is 
noted  rather  than  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  organs,  as  the  position  of 
the  eyes  in  the  orbits  causes  a  change  in  their  apparent  size  according  as 
they  retreat  or  are  set  forward. 

The  axial  length  of  the  eyeball  at  birth  is  stated  by  Jager  to  be  17.53 
millimetres.  The  diameters  are  then  approximately  equal,  the  spherical 
form  being  more  nearly  realized,  and  the  child  is  usually  hypermetropic. 
Increase  in  size  is  slow  during  the  first  year,  after  that  pretty  regular  up 
to  puberty,  when  full  dimensions  are  attained.  The  cornea  grows  faster 
proportionally,  attaining  its  adult  dimensions  about  the  third  year. 

Comparing  the  eyes  of  different  animals,  it  is  found  that  their  size  does 
not  depend  upon  the  gross  bulk  of  the  animal,  but  rather  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  it  has  for  acute  and  instant  vision.  In  proportion  as  the  globe 
of  the  eye  is  larger  the  refracting  media  (cornea  and  lens)  are  farther 
distant  from  the  retina,  the  image  produced  is  larger,  and  its  details  are 
more  readily  and  quickly  made  out.  Hence  we  find  that  animals  requiring 
to  move  quickly  have  larger  eyes  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body, — the 
eye  of  an  antelope,  for  example,  being  larger  than  that  of  an  elephant.  The 
eye  of  the  chimney-swallow  is  one-thirtieth  the  volume  of  the  body,  while 
the  viper’s  eye  is  but  one-thousandth.  The  eyes  of  all  birds  are  relatively 
larger  than  those  of  mammals. 

In  animals  of  the  same  general  habits  the  smaller  ones«J^ve  the  larger 
eyes.  The  wild  cat,  for  example,  has  larger  eyes  proportionally  than  the 
lynx,  and  the  lynx  larger  than  the  lion.1  NocturnaU^fifnals  usually  have 
large  eyes,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  fishegjC  It"  has  been  suggested 
that  the  larger  size  of  the  retinal  image  in  tlrese-animals  compensates  to 
some  extent  for  the  small  amount  of  light  Jt^G^ich  they  are  accustomed. 

The  average  weight  of  the  eyeball  considered  as  about  seven 

grammes.2  At  birth  it  weighs  about  3*^^rammes,  being  much  larger  and 
heavier  in  comparison  with  the  entire  fcody  than  is  the  eye  of  the  adult. 

The  weight  of  the  two  eyes  asJphpared  with  the  rest  of  the  body  is  at 
birth  as  1  : 419,  while  at  aduhnlgglit  is  but  as  1 : 4832.  While  the  body 
increases  in  volume  21-foldSrapm  birth  to  adult  age,  the  eye  grows  about 
1.8-fold.3  Like  the  bf^injand  the  ear,  the  eye  attains  its  structure  and 


tand  Fischer,  in  Corresp.-Blatt  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1887,  p. 
des  sciences  medicates,  article  (Eil. 
given  by  Merkel  (G-rafe  and  Samisch’s  Handbuch  der 
gesammten  ^ta&^heilkunde)  and  Schafer  (Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  edition).  Other 
authorities  s*^^he  weight  as  follows  :  Krause,  104  to  128  grains  (6.74  to  8.79  grammes) ; 
Henle,  6. 3ito  &  grammes  ;  Huschke,  6.6  to  8.2  grammes;  Sappey,  Debierre,  and  G-erlach, 
7  to  R^Pammes  ;  Testut,  7  to  7.5  grammes  ;  Macalister,  7.2  grammes.  It  seems  probable 
th^t  ii\$iis,  as  in  the  measurements,  allowance  has  not  always  been  made  for  the  rapidity 
QfQwaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye  after  death. 
jk  *  Vierordt.  Daten  und  Tabellen. 
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proportions  much  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  needs  of  the  organism.  Its  volume  is  about 
6.5  cubic  centimetres,1  and  its  specific  gravity  must  therefore  be  about 
1.077.2 

RELATIONS. 

The  eye  is  situated  in  the  bony  cavity  of  the  orbit,  in  which  it  is  held 
by  appropriate  fascia ;  about  one-third  of  its  anterior  surface  is  free,  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  covered  only  by  a  thin  transparent  pellicle  derived  from  the 
epidermis,  called  the  conjunctiva,  and  protected  by  movable  curtains  of 
integument,  the  eyelids;  the  posterior  two-thirds  are  separated  from  the 
orbital  fat  by  an  aponeurosis  called  the  bulbar  fascia,  within  which  the  eye 
rolls  like  a  ball  within  a  socket,  its  attachments  being  so  slight  that  when 
the  conjunctiva  is  severed  and  the  attached  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are 
cut,  the  globe  may  be  removed  like  a  nut  from  its  shell.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  relations  of  the  eyeball  to  (1)  the  orbit,  (2)  the  eyelids,  (3)  the 
conjunctiva,  and  (4)  the  bulbar  fascia. 

Shaped  like  an  irregular,  prostrate  cone  or  pyramid  with  rounded  angles, 
the  orbit  is  longer  on  the  temporal  side  and  on  the  floor  than  on  the  nasal 
side  and  roof ;  its  apex  is  situated  at  or  a  little  below  the  optic  foramen,  and 
its  base  at  the  facial  surface  is  bounded  by  the  edges  of  the  orbital  arches. 

Its  average  dimensions  have  been  carefully  calculated  by  Emmert 3  from 
a  series  of  selected  skulls  free  from  abnormalities,  as  follows : 


Adult  Males, 

20  to  67  Years. 

Adult  Females, 
23  to  67^ 

Children, 

10  to  17  Years. 

Width . 

Height . 

Depth  .  . . 

Length  of  external  wall . 

Length  of  internal  wall . 

Distance  between  outer  edges  of  orbits  .  . 

Distance  between  axes  of  orbits . 

Angle  which  facial  openings  of  orbit  1 
make  with  each  other  J  ’  * 

Angle  between  orbital  axes . 

Angle  between  external  orbital  walls 

Millimetres. 

41.6 

34  J 

39.8  VV, 

46.^^>» 

Q)^47° 

43  4° 
89.9° 

MilH&btres. 

rsSa-S 

33.6 

J  .  39.4 

46 

40.3 

96 

58.3 

146.5° 

44.7° 

89.9° 

Millimetres. 

34.3 

29.2 

34.75 

39.4 

36 

80.8 

48.1 

144.6° 

42.4° 

87.4° 

The  dimensions  of  th< 


;i  a 


bN 


have  some  ethnological  importance.  In 


1  This  is  the  estimatio^pven  by  Schafer.  Henle  gives  it  as  6  cubic  centimetres ; 
Vierordt,  6.6  cubic  c$n(^etres ;  Macalister,  a  little  over  6  cubic  centimetres. 

2  The  followin^sSb^Sments  concerning  the  specific  gravity  of  the  eyeball  may  be  cited  : 
Huschke  (Bau  de^aienschlichen  Korpers,  vol.  v.),  1.022  to  1.0302;  Fricke  (cited  by 
Vierordt  in^jfc&%.  und  Tabellen  fur  Mediciner),  1.212  to  1.0302;  Davy  (Transactions  of 
the  Med.-OlA^Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.)*,  1.091 ;  Macalister  (Text-Book  of  Human 
AnatomvA  11)25.  The  lattefr  author  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  when  the 
weighirJiA  volume  of  a  body  are  given  the  specific  gravity  can  be  deduced.  From  his 
figurem  weight  and  volume  the  specific  gravity  would  be  more  than  1.100. 

Emmert  (Emil),  Auge  und  Schadel,  Berlin,  1880.  These  measurements  are,  on  the 
V^jhole,  the  most  extensive,  and  very  carefully  taken.  Authors  vary  as  to  the  dimensions 
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anthropoid  apes  the  height  is  greater  than  the  breadth.  In  man  at  birth 
the  two  are  nearly  or  quite  equal,  and  this  primitive  condition  is  retained 
among  the  Polynesians  and  the  Chinese,  also  to  some  extent  in  females  of 
the  Indo-European  races,  who  generally  have  orbits  higher  in  proportion 
to  their  width  than  males  have.  Some  savage  races,  however,  such  as  the 
Kaffirs  and  the  Tasmanians,  have  orbits  very  low  in  proportion  to  their 
width. 

The  axes  of  the  two  orbits  are  not  parallel,  but,  as  stated  above,  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  42°  to  45  °,*  and  are  depressed  below  the 
horizontal  plane  from  15°  to  20°.  The  ocular  and  orbital  axes  cannot, 
therefore,  coincide.  The  average  distance  between  the  anterior  poles  of  the 
ocular  axis  is  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty  millimetres.  (Merkel.) 

The  eye  is  so  situated  in  the  orbital  cavity  that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  orbital  margin  just  touches  the  cornea  (Fig.  8) ;  the 
back  part  of  the  ball  is  therefore  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  millimetres  from 
the  optic  foramen.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  cavity,  being  one  or 
two  millimetres  nearer  to  the  temporal  side  than  to  the  nasal,  and  a  little 
nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  orbital  margin.  (Fig.  9.)  A  section 
through  the  orbit  farther  back  (Fig.  10)  shows  that  at  the  equator  it  lies 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  upper  as  from  the  lower  wall. 

The  capacity  of  the  adult  orbit  is  about  thirty  (twenty-five  to  thirty- 
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three)  cubic  centimetres,  according  to  Gayat,1  that  of  a  child  of  ten  years 
being  twenty-two  cubic  centimetres.  The  eyeball,  therefore,  occupies  about 
one-fifth  of  the  cavity. 

Fig.  8. 


Septum  orbitale. 


Septum  orbitale. 
Obliquus  inferior. 


Rectus  superior. 
Levator  palpebrse  superioris 

Supra-orbital  nerve 


Rectus  inferior. 

Fascia  bulbi. 


Frontalis. 


Orbicularis 

palpebrarum. 


Sagittal  section  of  the  orbit  and  eyeball.  (After  Merkel.) 


Fig.  9. 


iU  A 


77 

Position  of  eyeball anjrbit.  (Merkel.)— ip,  levator  palpebrse;  Rs,  rectus  superior ;  Rm,  rectus  me¬ 
dians;  Ri,  rectu^ Rl,  rectus  lateralis;  Os,  obliquus  superior;  Tr,  its  trochlea  Oi,  obliquus 
inferior. 


re^mt 


WhereVihi  the  eyeball  best  be  reached  for  examination  or  operation  ? 
It  is  obyio  us  that  above  it  is  quite  well  protected  by  the  overhanging  edge 


^j*Gayat  (J.).  Essais  de  mensuration  de  l’orbite.  Annales  d’oculistique,  Bruxelles, 
tfST  1x3 


lxx.  5-20. 
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of  the  orbit  and  the  superciliary  arch.  On  the  inner  side  also  it  is  not  easily 
accessible,  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Below,  the 
orbital  rim  is  smooth  and  projects  but  little,  so  that  the  depths  of  the  orbit 
are  readily  reached.  But  the  eyeball  itself  is  more  readily  accessible  on 


Fig.  10. 


0i  v'  /ti 


Frontal  section  of  the  orbit  and  eyeball  just  anterior  to  theequator.  (Merkel.)— Am,  maxillary  sinus ; 
Cg,  crista  galli ;  Gl,  lacrymal  gland ;  Lp,  levator  palpebrse ;  Oi,  obliquus  inferior ;  Os,  obliquus  supe¬ 
rior  ;  Ei,  rectus  inferior ;  El,  rectus  lateralis ;  Em,  rectus  medialis ;  Es,  rectus  superior ;  T,  temporal 
muscle ;  V,  V',  veins. 


Cavity  of  eyeball. 


Optic  nerve. 


Fig.  11. 


The  eyes  and  optic  nerves  seen 

in  lectii 


(ptic  commissure. 

after  removal  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.— The  left  eye  is  shown 
AO,  axis  of  orbit ;  AE,  axis  of  eye. 


Sphenoid  bone. 


the  outer  side, 
it  will  cut  £] 
partly  to 
retreats 


orbit  ( 


•eats  he 


ine  is  drawn  touching  the  orbital  rim  on  either  side 
quite  back  of  the  cornea.  (Fig.  11.)  This  is  due 
tft^QVection  of  the  orbital  axis  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  rim 
ie^to  some  extent.1  By  suitably  moving  the  eye  the  ball  can  be 


^Jlnay  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  most  mammals  the  external  wall  of  the  orhit  is 
^ttle  developed.  The  malar  bone  does  not  send  a  process  up  to  the  frontal,  and  the 
it  communicates  widely  with  the  temporal  fossa. 
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explored  here  almost  as  far  back  as  the  equator,  while  above  and  below 
only  a  small  strip  of  the  sclera  can  be  felt. 

In  considering  the  relations  just  described  it  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  situation  of  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit  is  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  variations,  both  physiological  and  pathological.  A  greater  or  less 
amount  of  orbital  fat  may  shove  it  forward,  producing  a  staring  expression, 
or  cause  it  to  sink  deeper  within  the  cavity,  as  in  the  hollow-eyed  aspect 
of  severe  emaciation.  Cohn1  found  variations  of  as  much  as  ten  milli¬ 
metres  behind  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  twelve  millimetres  in  front  of  the 
same  in  healthy  individuals.  The  forward  projection  may  indeed  reach 
twenty-four  millimetres  in  unusual  cases.  The  condition  of  protrusion  is 
known  as  exophthalmos ,2  the  reverse  as  enophthalmos ?  Protrusion  may  be 
produced  also  by  various  other  causes,  such  as  paralysis  of  the  recti  muscles 
(also  seen  when  their  tendons  are  cut)  or  the  distention  of  the  intra-orbital 
vessels.  The  sudden  staring  during  surprise  or  terror  is  probably  due  to 
the  latter  cause,  as  is  also  the  protrusion  seen  in  some  females  during  men¬ 
struation.  Enophthalmos  may  arise  from  the  sudden  draining  of  fluid 
from  the  tissues  in  Asiatic  cholera,  from  atrophy  of  any  of  the  orbital 
contents,  from  any  injury  or  disorder  that  enlarges  the  orbital  cavity,  or 
from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  disturbance  is  caused  by  the  effect  of  this  paralysis  upon 
the  orbital  muscle  of  Muller,4  a  thin  sheet  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre 
that  lies  in  the  membrane  that  stretches  over  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 
Losing  its  tonicity  by  a  paralysis  of  its  nerve-supply, — the^^pathetic, — 
it  permits  a  bulging  of  the  orbital  contents  and  consequen&^raction  of  the 
eyeball. 

The  eyelids®  vary  their  relation  to  the  eyebaUA^ording  as  they  are 
closed  or  open.  When  open  (Fig.  12)  they  fonK^Jconsiderable  aperture, 
the  palpebral  opening ,6  curved  above  and  b^fe^by  the  edges  of  the  two 
lids,  which  are  united  internally  and  e^ei to  form  the  angles  of  the 
eye.7  The  external  angle  of  the  eye  is^pd  by  Testut  to  be  ten  to  twelve 
millimetres  from  the  cornea,  five  to  .si ^Nmill  i metres  from  the  orbital  arch, 
and  ten  millimetres  below  the  froi^Wnalar  suture, 
five  to  seven  millimetres  froni  $KgPbe. 


The  internal  angle  is 
The  opening  exposes  nearly  one- 


1  Klinische  Monatsblath 

2  From  e^dalgoQ,  havin^p^ominent  eyes. 

3  From  kv ,  within  ^-^Q^da^iioq,  eye  :  having  eyes  deeply  set. 

4  Named  in  honop^^TT Muller,  an  ophthalmologist  of  Wurzburg,  born  1820,  died  1864. 

5  Syn.  :  palpeh 

6  Syn.  :  the  palpebral  slit,  is  used  to  indicate  the  slit  between  the 

eyelids,  wheft^^iosed  or  open.  Fissur a  palpebrarum,  the  palpebral  fissure,  may  be  used 
in  the  samAsenSe.  Rictus  palpebrarum ,  or  gape  of  the  eyelids,  is  used  to  indicate  the  space 
betwe^n-^^Dpen  lids. 

<  7  Sy^f :  comers  of  the  eye ;  palpebral  commissures  ;  anguli  oculi,  or  canthi  oculi ,  or 
corfarS$su7'ce  palpebrales  externce  and  internee,  or  laterales  and  mediates ,  or  temporales  and 
i rapes,  or  minores  and  majores. 
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Fig.  12. 


fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  ball, — nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  sclera.  Its  longitudinal  axis  is  not  quite  horizon¬ 
tal,  the  outer  angle  being  ordinarily  slightly  inclined  upward  and  situated 
about  four  millimetres  above  a  horizontal  line.  This  inclination  is  greater 
in  the  Mongolian  and  other  Altaic  or  Mongoloid  races,  as  the  Samoyedes, 
Finns,  and  Esquimaux.  Mondiere 1  found  that  an  average  of  three  hundred 
measurements  of  these  peoples  gave  an  upwardly  sloping  angle  of  nearly 
five  degrees.  The  palpebral  opening  is  somewhat  less  than  thirty  milli¬ 
metres  in  length  (including  five  to  seven  millimetres  for  the  little  recess  at 
the  inner  angle  known  as  the  lacrymal  bay 2),  being  less  in  females.  It  is 
curved  more  above  than  below,  and 
when  this  curvature  is  excessive,  as 
it  sometimes  is  in  persons  with 
prominent  eyes,  the  “  almond  eye” 
so  much  praised  by  Eastern  poets 
is  produced.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  height  of  the  opening  is  usually 
somewhat  less  among  Orientals  than 
with  Europeans.  While  subject  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  variation, 
the  opening  may  be  stated  as  being 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millimetres 
high  when  opened  widely  without 
raising  the  eyebrows  or  wrinkling 
the  skin  of  the  forehead.  In  chil¬ 
dren  the  length  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  is  unusually  great,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  greater 


The  palpebral  opening.  The  contour 

of  the  underlying  bones  iaA^n  by  the  unbroken 
line,  A;  that  of  the  ewjtiWfJby  the  broken  line  of 
short  spaces,  B ;  that^Ol^e  conjunctival  sac  by  the 
broken  line  of  longJtaacfes.  C. 


elasticity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  is  the  cau^ 
There  appears  to  be  a  slight  decrease  in  %e^ 


leir  widely  opened  eyes. 
Lefigth  of  the  fissure  in  old 


age. 


With  eyes  looking  straight  ahead,  t^^dge  of  the  lower  lid  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  cornea  or  falls  sligM^below  it,  and  the  upper  lid  usually 
impinges  upon  the  cornea  abowt>bn^  or  two  millimetres.  When  looking 
upward,  the  upper  lid  rises  aM$ne  palpebral  opening  dilates  so  that  a  strip 
of  the  sclera  is  visible  belmvC^When  looking  downward,  the  upper  lid  sinks 
to  the  upper  border  of  tlm-pupil,  the  lower  remaining  at  the  central  margin. 
When  the  eyes  are,  My  closed,  the  upper  lid  descends  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cornea,  the^imkr  angle  remains  fixed  by  the  palpebral  ligament,  but 
the  outer  ang^H^cends  about  five  millimetres.  During  sleep  or  uncon¬ 
sciousness  t1*^^yes  turn  slightly  upward  and  inward. 

i. 

de  la  Societe  d’Anthropologie,  1875,  ii.  451. 
lacus  lacrymalis. 

.^Jkichs  (Ernst).  Zur  Physiologie  und  Pathologie  des  Lidschlusses.  Archiv  fur  Oph- 
i^yhologie,  xxxi.,  1885,  Abth.  II.  97. 
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The  conjunctiva 1  is  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  of  a  lymphoid  charac¬ 
ter,  continuous  with  the  epidermis  at  the  edges  of  the  lids,  lining  their 
deeper  surfaces  (palpebral  conjunctiva2),  being  thence  reflected  upon  the 
eyeball  (ocular  conjunctiva3),  and  entirely  covering  its  anterior  third.  The 
place  of  reflection  is  called  the  fornix 4  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when,  by  closing  the  lids,  the  edges  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are 
brought  together,  the  entire  membrane  forms  a  closed  sac, — the  conjunctival 
sac,6 — applied  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  reminding  one  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  lining  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body.  When  the  lids  are  parted 
this  sac  is  opened,  and  any  small  foreign  bodies  that  impinge  against  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye  are  likely  to  lodge  in  it.  Its  extent  and  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  surrounding  structures  should,  therefore,  be  noted. 

When  the  eyes  are  open  the  fornix  is  about  thirteen  millimetres  from 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  while  it  is  but  nine  millimetres  from  the  lower 
lid.  On  the  sides  also  the  sac  varies  in  depth,  forming  at  the  lateral  angle 
a  shallow  pocket  five  millimetres  deep,  but  at  the  medial  angle  becoming 
almost  obliterated  by  the  semilunar  fold,  under  which  it  passes  for  only  two 
millimetres.  The  fornix  is  five  millimetres  from  the  orbital  rim  above,  six 
millimetres  below,  and  four  millimetres  at  the  lateral  angle.  (Gerlach.)  Its 
distance  from  the  cornea  is  stated  by  Testut  to  be  ten  millimetres  above, 
eight  millimetres  below,  fourteen  millimetres  at  the  lateral  angle,  and  seven 
millimetres  at  the  medial  angle.6 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  distinguished  from  the  palpebral  by  its  less 
vascular  condition  and  paler  tint.  It  is  divided  into  a  scIopsJ^  portion  and 
a  corneal  portion,8  which  differ  somewhat  in  structure,  the^eral  being  com¬ 
posed  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium  with  a  regw4^^submucosa,  while 
the  corneal  has  an  epithelial  layer  only,  the  sutfiucous  tissue  blending 
with  the  corneal  tissue  proper,  or  being  reducMNfco  a  very  delicate  struc¬ 
tureless  layer.  Near  the  cornea  it  is  closeWWherent  to  the  sclera,  often 
in  adults  forming  a  slightly  thickened  ^iiig^ontaining  numerous  vascular 
papillae  and  known  as  the  limbus  coimSctivae.9  Fatty  deposits10  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  on  the  medial  side  ^^^tfmbus,  especially  in  old  age. 

1  From  L.  conjunctivus ,  -a,  -wm,  gro  to  connect,  because  it  connects  the  eyelids  with 
the  ball.  Syn. :  membrana  conjtfynmJ;  Bindehaut ,  G-, 

A  more  complete  descrip or  this  membrane  is  given,  under  the  anatomy  of  the 
appendages  of  the  eye,  on  /p.  5^7  90. 

2  Syn.  :  tarsal  conjuncm&ar;  conjunctiva  palpebrarum. 

3  Syn.  :  conjunctiv^S^li  or  bulbi. 

4  From  L.  fornfaSernicis,  an  arch  or  vault.  Gerlach  improperly  calls  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac  the  fo^iupN@yn.  :  fold  of  transition  ;  conjunctival  cul-de-sac ;  fornix  conjunctivas. 

5  Syn.  :  ^h^^or  sinus  conjunctivce. 

6  Merk^O^es  the  distance  above  as  eight  millimetres ;  below,  ten  millimetres.  It 
doubtle^sVaries  considerably  with  the  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

Cpyin.A  conjunctiva  sclerotica. or  bulbi ;  tunica  adnata  oculi. 

8  S^Ti. :  conjunctiva  cornece . 

Cj*Syn.  •  annulus  conjunctivce ;  limbus  cornece. 
jk  10  Pinguecula. 
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The  external  part  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  is  united  to  the  ball  by 
connective  tissue  partly  condensed,  a  continuation  of  the  bulbar  fascia,  and 
in  part  quite  lax,  continuous  with  the  adipose  capsule  of  the  eye.  The 
laxity  of  the  union  of  the  conjunctiva  with  its  subjacent  tissues,  both  at  the 
fornix  and  upon  the  sclera,  secures  the  necessary  freedom  of  movement  to 
the  ball.  In  whatever  direction  the  eye  may  be  moved,  the  conjunctiva  on 
the  opposite  side  is  stretched.  At  the  nasal  side,  where  the  fornix  lies  so 
near  the  ball,  movement  is  provided  for  by  an  accessory  fold  (the  semi¬ 
lunar  fold 1),  a  vestige  of  the  third  eyelid  found  in  some  lower  animals. 
The  laxity  of  the  tissues  beneath  the  conjunctiva  makes  it  very  easy  to 
raise  it  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  perform  any  operations  within  the  orbit. 
It  also  explains  the  frequency  of  ecchymosis  in  this  situation.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  or  other  internal  injury  causing 
the  rupture  of  vessels  may  become  known  by  an  ecchymosis  of  the  scleral 
conjunctiva,  the  blood  gradually  infiltrating  the  looser  tissues  of  the  orbit 
and  appearing  at  last  upon  the  ball.  If  desirable  to  fix  the  eyeball  for 
the  performance  of  any  operation,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  seized  near  the 
cornea,  where  it  is  more  firmly  attached. 

The  part  of  the  orbit  not  occupied  by  the  eyeball  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  enclosing  in  its  meshes  masses  of  fat,  and  therefore  often 
called  the  adipose  body  of  the  orbit.2  This  fills  in  all  the  interstices  between 
the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels  that  pass  forward  to  the  ball,  making  an 
excellent  padding,  in  which  all  these  structures  can  lie  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  shocks  or  displaced  by  the  ocular  movements.  ^Jfcout  the  ball 
this  connective  tissue  is  condensed  to  a  firm  aponeurqg^jhtft 
confines  the  loose  tissue,  leaving  the  eye  comparativel^J^fe. 

The  researches  of  Schwalbe3  have  demonstratedCftkt  this  bulbar  fascia, 
or  capsule  of  Tenon,*  is  in  reality  the  lining  mefc^pme  of  a  lymph-lacuna, 
the  interfascial  space,5  that  surrounds  the  baU^bj  communicates  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  intra-ocular  space  between  tn^piorioid  and  the  sclera  (peri- 
chorioideal  space),  and  on  the  other  wiffiythe  perineural  space  about  the 
optic  nerve,  and  thence  through  the  interstices  of  the  dural  sheath  with  the 
subdural  and  subarachnoid  spacea^Kme  cerebral  meninges.  (See  Fig.  13.) 

The  bulbar  fascia  passes  and  is  attached  to  the  deeper  surface 

of  the  conjunctiva  near  thaSflge  of  the  cornea,  and  is  there  reflected  upon 
the  sclera,  adhering  cloagtyVfcJ  it  and  clothing  the  posterior  two-thirds  of 

the  surface  of  the  globeNmh  an  extremely  delicate  layer. 

- - 

1  Syn.  :  semilum^vHea ;  nictitating  membrane  ;  plica  semilunaris ;  palpebra  tertia  ; 
membrana  nictitqn^^^ 

2  Syn. :  ctfoS^tdiposum  orbitce ;  capsula  adiposa  bulbi ;  adipose  capsule  of  the  eye. 

3  Archi'\M$^mikroskop.  Anat.,  vi.  41,  1870. 

4  Nam\l  for  Jacques-Bene  Tenon,  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  born  1724,  died  1816. 

orbito-ocularis  (Bichet)  ;  orbital  aponeurosis  ;  orbito-ocular  aponeu- 
rosi\x>r  fascia ;  fascia  bulbi  or  Tenoni;  tunica  vaginalis  oculi  (Hyrtl)  or  bulbi ;  vaginal 
tumQjLeidy)  ;  capsula  fibrosa  bulbi ;  Bonnet’s  capsule. 

Tenon’s  space  (Schwalbe) ;  supra-scleral  space  ;  spatium  interfasciale. 
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Like  a  serous  membrane,  the  fascia  has,  therefore,  a  parietal  layer  against 
the  orbital  fat,  constituting  the  capsule  of  Tenon  in  the  more  restricted 
and  usual  sense,  and  a  visceral  layer  ensheathing  the  eyeball,  and  some¬ 
times  called  the  episclera.  These  layers  are  not,  however,  totally  separated 
from  each  other,  as  are  those  of  a  serous  membrane,  but  are  united  by  fine 
trabeculae 1  that  cross  the  periscleral  space  and  are  sufficiently  lax  to  allowr 
the  eye  to  move  with  perfect  freedom.  The  entire  internal  surface  of  the 
capsule,  together  with  the  trabeculae,  is  lined  with  endothelium.  It  is,  there- 


Fig.  13. 


Sagittal  section  of  the  eye,  showing  the  bulbarQhaia  and  its  attachments.— a,  prolongation  of 
bulbar  fascia ;  b,  levator  palpebrse ;  c,  rectus  superio^  c^erineural  space ;  e,  e\  septum  orbitale ;  f,  tendon 
of  levator;  g,  tarsus  superior;  h,  cornea;  i,  targji  iynf&rior ;  k,  inferior  rectus  muscle;  l,  inferior  oblique 
muscle ;  m,  prolongation  of  bulbar  fascia, 

fore,  anatomically  similar  tt^ra^vmph-sacs  found  elsewhere  in  the  body, 
as  the  subarachnoidal  rnc^^nd  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  and  of  tfl^jiiesentery. 

The  structures  Swelled  to  the  eyeball  pass  through  this  fascia  and 
receive  investme^T^xrom  it.  Behind,  about  the  optic  nerve,  it  becomes 
looser  in  textoNE^and  permits  the  passage  of  fluid  between  that  nerve  and 
the  ciliary^^^ls  and  nerves,  along  an  area  one  centimetre  in  diameter. 

The  tonterfascial  space  contains  a  small  amount  of  fluid  derived  from 
the  that  supply  its  walls,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  shows 

eon$io?rable  analogy  to  the  synovial  cavity  of  an  arthrodial  joint. 


1  Adventitia  oculi.  (Lockwood.) 
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THE  EXTERNAL  OR  FIBROUS  COAT.1 

The  essential  characteristics  of  this  envelope  depend  upon  its  structure, 
which  is  of  firmly  condensed  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  it  is  strong,  compara¬ 
tively  inextensible,  and  has  a  capsular  character  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testis.  It  is  much  the  thickest  of  the  three 
coats,  and  serves  as  a  protecting  envelope  to  the  inner,  more  delicate  struc¬ 
tures,  its  office  being  like  that  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  continuous  through  the  fibrous  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  view  of  this  special  character,  it  is  not  strange  that  in 
lower  vertebrates  portions  of  this  capsule  become  cartilaginous,  or  even 
ossified.  In  fishes  and  amphibia  it  becomes  cartilaginous  only,  while  in 
reptiles  and  birds  it  is  cartilaginous  behind  and  often  protected  in  front  by 
a  ring  of  platelets  of  bone  called  sclerotals.  In  mammals  it  is,  however, 
almost  invariably  fibrous,  the  only  exception  being  the  lowly  monotremes, 
which  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  particulars  show  their  affinity  with  birds 
and  reptiles.  In  most  mammals  the  eye  is  efficiently  protected  by  the  walls 
of  the  orbit,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  no  ossification  of  the 
capsule  occurs.  Calcareous  deposits  are  sometimes  found  in  the  external 
coat,  but  the  normal  interstitial  tissue  never  ossifies,  this  occurring  only  in 
exudations  from  the  chorioid  arising  under  pathological  conditions.2 

Unlike  the  other  coats,  which  are  incomplete  at  some  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  the  fibrous  coat  forms  a  complete  investment,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  orifices  as  are  necessary  for  the  passage  of  t]A  vessels  and 
nerves  that  supply  the  interior. 

The  normal  tension  of  the  capsule  is  said  to  be  e<m£|to  that  produced 
by  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-six  millimetres  highfpucl  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  the  ball  firm  and  resistant  to  the  touchvVUhder  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  it  may  vary  considerably,  reaching^^l^^fi  as  seventy  millimetres 
of  mercury.  When  unusual  pressure  is  indeed  oy  inflammatory  processes, 
such  as  engorgement  of  vessels,  effusion^gte.,  it  reacts  upon  the  contents 
of  the  eyeball  because  of  the  unyieldiii«g?and  inextensible  character  of  the 
external  coat,  injuring  and  finally  d<^t*oying  them.  This  character  appears 
to  be  less  marked  in  childhood  AV^in  later  years,  possibly  because  the  coat 
is  then  thinner :  hence  a  verjNgnsiderable  expansion  of  the  ball  may  occur 
in  hydroplithalmos.  IWnC^Jalso  occur  in  the  adult  when  the  tissues  are 
softened  by  inflammatiW^ut  this  is  due  to  degenerative  changes  rather 
than  to  a  true  elastkfin. 

Like  most  s^ajrures  of  condensed  connective  tissue,  the  capsule  is 
scantily  sumffij^with  blood-vessels  and  has  no  proper  lymphatics,  the 
place  of  tft^^tter  being  supplied  by  lymph-lacunae. 


op, 


\unica  externa  or  fibrosa;  capsula  fibrosa  (H.  Meyer) ;  dura  oculi ;  pachymeninx 
afittincephali.  The  two  latter  terms  relate  to  the  conception  that  the  external  coat  is 
msion  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain. 

2  Grossmann  (L.).  De  P  ossification  dans  Pceil.  Arch,  d’ophth.,  Paris,  1889,  ix.  137. 
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THE  SCLERA. 

The  sclera ,*  or  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  is  white  and  opaque. 
It  is,  as  Bowman  has  pointed  out,  an  excellent  example  of  change  produced 
in  the  optical  properties  and  appearance  of  a  substance  by  structural  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Although  it  has  essentially  the  same  fibrous  constitution  as  the 
transparent  cornea,  yet,  as  its  fibres  are  arranged  irregularly,  some  running 
in  a  meridional  direction  and  others  equatorially,  and  by  no  means  lying  in 
concentric  lamellae,  it  almost  wholly  intercepts  the  transmission  of  light. 
It  has  not  even  the  silvery  sheen  of  aponeurotic  tissues  caused  by  the 
parallel  but  wavy  course  of  contiguous  fibres,  but  is  a  dead  white,  owing 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  rays  by  its  felt-like  web,  the  glistening  reflection 
that  occurs  from  its  anterior  exposed  portion  being  due  rather  to  the  moist 
conjunctiva  than  to  the  properties  of  the  cornea  itself. 

While  the  tissue  is  mainly  of  the  white,  fibrous  variety,  there  is  yet  a 
considerable  number  of  yellow,  elastic  fibres  scattered  through  it,  especially 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  and  at  the  canals  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
and  nerves.  On  the  inner  surface  these  elastic  fibres  become  more' numer¬ 
ous  and  connect  with  the  elastic  net-work  of  the  chorioid.  Like  the  fibres 
of  that  membrane,  they  have  among  them  a  considerable  number  of  pig¬ 
mented  cells,  so  that  when  the  sclera  is  separated  from  the  underlying  coat, 
which  is  easily  done  because  of  an  intervening  lymph-space,  its  concave  sur¬ 
face  is  seen  to  be  brownish  fading  to  a  dirty  white  in  front.  It  is  therefore 
known  as  the  lamina  fusca2  (Briicke),  although  it  is  by  no  ijitetns  a  separate 
sheet,  but  rather  an  intrusion,  more  or  less  extensive,  eculiar  pig¬ 

ment  of  the  chorioid  into  the  deeper  portion  of  the  scj^i.  (See  Fig.  14.) 
This  pigment,  together  with  that  of  the  darker  oho^ibid,  may  sometimes 
show  faintly  through  the  sclera,  imparting  to  ^duish  tint  like  that  of 
skimmed  milk  or  of  some  kinds  of  porcelain.^H?is  is  usual  in  children,  in 
whom  the  sclera  is  thin,  and  may  also  be  dDscJvkl  in  dark  races  and  in  bru¬ 
nettes  of  the  white  race,  in  whom  the ^Jfomient  is  more  copious.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seen  during  congestion  oOhe  internal  coats  of  the  eye.  The 
pigmented  cells  are  sometimes  s  catfgjpd  in  irregular  masses  throughout  the 
entire  substance  of  the  cornea,rcven  on  its  outer  surface,  especially  near  the 
exits  of  the  anterior  cilian^^fes.  This  is  quite  common  among  ilegroes. 
In  old  age  the  sclera  tacc^js  of  a  dull  yellowish  hue,  due  to  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  fat.  This  is  eS^eJially  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cornea. 
If  abrasions  of  the^^njunctiva  exist,  the  sclera  may  be  darkened  by  the 
incautious  use  o  tr*  -washes  containing  nitrate  of  silver. 

1  From  ^jfi^^/hlrd.  Syn  :  tunica  sclerotica ;  sclerotica;  sclerotic  coat;  sclerotic; 

tunica  alba^^tbuginea ;  white  of  the  eye;  cornea  opaca. 

Ac^Ading  to  Hyrtl  (Onomatologia  anatomica),  sclera  is  the  older  term  and  more 
accu^^etyjmologically.  Oribasius  calls  the  outer  coat  oK?i7jpd  firjviyt;  ( dura  membrana ),  and 
GVen \faxv  nal  Gulrjpbv  anenaapa  otyOaTipov  {crassum  et  durum  involtlcrum  oculi).  Sclerotica 
isjjj^arbarism  that  first  appears  in  the  Latin  translations  of  Rhazes  and  Avicenna. 

2  From  L.  fuscus ,  -a,  - um ,  dark,  dusky,  swarthy.  Syn.  :  tunica  arachnoidea  oculi. 
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The  statement  of  Schafer  in  the  last  edition  of  Quain’s  Anatomy,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  form  of  the  eye  chiefly  depends  on  the  sclera,  is 
inexact.  In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  it  is  true,  the  sclera  is  rigid 
and  maintains  its  form  after  the  contents  of  the  globe  have  been  evacuated, 
but  in  man  it  is  the  pressure  of  those  contents  that  controls  the  form ;  when 
they  are  copious  the  globe  is  full  and  round,  when  scanty  it  is  flaccid  or 
collapsed.  Behind,  where  the  sclera  supports  the  retina,  and  where  con¬ 
stancy  of  curvature  is  important  in  order  that  the  optical  image  may  be 
accurately  projected,  the  greatest  thickness  is  found,  reaching  nearly  one 
millimetre  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve.  From  this  region  for¬ 
ward  it  grows  rapidly  thinner  until,  just  behind  the  insertion  of  the  recti 
muscles,  its  thickness  is  no  more  than  four-tenths  of  a  millimetre.  Here 


Fig.  14. 
Bulbar  fascia. 


Vessel  surround¬ 
ed  by  lym¬ 
phatic  sheath. 


Choriocapillaris. 


Basilar  lamina. 


Transverse  section  of  sclera  and  choM)id.  (Altered  from  Testut.) 


A > 


it  is  liable  to  bulge  when  intra-ocu^  pressure  is  increased,  and  here  also 
perforation  and  evacuation  of  pus^ocepr  when  deep-seated  inflammations  are 
neglected.  In  front  of  the  A^aSon  of  the  tendons  it  receives  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  due  to  a  blendin^syi^y^heir  tissue,  being  six-tenths  of  a  millimetre 
thick.  Yet  this  appedfcs^fo  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  capsule,  for  it  is 
here,  near  the  cori^e^margin,  that  the  eye  usually  ruptures  from  external 
violence.  Becau^Yfihe  inextensible  character  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  a 
rupture  is  al i n vari ably  by  contre-coup , — that  is  to  say,  opposite  the 
side  on  wh^MMhe  blow  is  received.  > 

An  ictea  of  the  density  of  the  scleral  tissue  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paringr^^veight  with  that  of  the  entire  eye.  The  most  recent  estimates 
on  Mus  Subject  are  those  of  Testut,  who  found  that  an  average  taken  from 
bptVeyes  of  five  adults  showed  that  the  sclera  is  about  one-sixth  the  total 
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weight  of  the  eye.1  Among  previous  observers,  Sappey  states  it  as  one-ninth, 
while  Huschke  gives  it  as  one-fourth,  which  seems  unreasonably  large. 

The  external  surface  of  the  sclera  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
clothed  with  episcleral  tissue  connected  with  the  orbital  aponeurosis.  An¬ 
teriorly  this  is  continuous  with  the  subconjunctival  connective  tissue.  Within 
this  tissue  there  runs  a  net-work  of  vessels  connecting  with  those  of  the 
conjunctiva,  but  closely  attached  to  the  ball  and  not  affected  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  membrane.  The  injected  appearance  of  this  net- work  may 
be  an  important  sign  in  inflammation  of  the  sclera. 

The  four  recti  muscles  of  the  eye  passing  forward  from  the  apex  of  the 
orbit  are  inserted  by  flattened  tendons  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  sclera,  near  the  corneal  margin.  The  distances  from 
the  cornea  of  the  insertions  of  the  several  tendons  can  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  remembered  by  the  round  numbers  given  by  Tillaux,  as  follows : 2 

Rectus  medialis  .  . . 5  millimetres. 

Rectus  inferior . 6  millimetres. 

Kectus  lateralis . 7  millimetres. 

Rectus  superior . 8  millimetres. 

The  proximity  of  the  line  of  insertion  to  the  cornea  has  some  effect 
on  the  action  of  the  muscle,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  it  is  set  the 
farther  it  can  roll  the  eye,  and  therefore  the  more  effect  it  can  have  upon 
changing  the  direction  of  its  axis.  The  tendons  of  the  medial  and  inferior 
recti,  being  the  nearest,  can  have  a  greater  effect  than  the  others,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  precisely  these  muscles  that  are^Aost  frequently 
operated  upon  for  strabismus. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  an  inspection  of  Figs.  15  that  the  inser¬ 

tions  follow  a  somewhat  spiral  course,  commencing^Hli  the  rectus  medialis 
and  passing  downward  and  outward  to  the  rectaQhperior.  They  are  not, 
however,  continuous  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  advanced  that 

there  is  a  common  sheet  into  which  they  4^3^  at  tbeir  insertion  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  mid-points  of  the  insertions  S&i?  the  rectus  lateralis  and  medialis 
- - 

1  Accurately,  as  1  :  6.15.  (jk 

different  authorities  as  follows  : 


Rectus  Rectus  Rectus  Rectus 

Medialis.  Inferior.  Lateralis.  Superior. 


Millimetres.  Millimetres.  Millimetres.  Millimetres. 


5.5  6.5  6.9  7.7 

5.8  6.5  7.1  8 

5.4  6.9  7.2  7.5 

5.5  6.7  7.2  8.5 

6.91  7.07  7.85  7.54 

7  7  7.5  7.5 


Fuchs 


Testut  . 
Gerlach  . 
Sappey  . 
Krause  . 
Macaliste] 


^?he  measurements  of  Fuchs,  being  taken  from  a  larger  series  of  subjects,  are  perhaps 
y  widely  accepted.  See  also  page  97.  It  should  be  noted  that  Merkel  accepts  Fuchs’s 


Sasurements  as  more  accurate  than  his  own.  See  his  Topographische  Anatomie,  i.  293. 


Fig.  15. 


Insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles  upon  the  sclera  of  the  right  eye.  (Drawn  from  the  determinations 
of  Fuchs.)— A,  view  from  above ;  B ,  from  nasal  side  ;  0,  from  below ;  D ,  from  temporal  side  ;  a,  rectus 
superior;  b,  rectus  inferior;  c,  rectus  medialis;  d,  rectus  lateralis;  e,  obliquus  superior;/,  obliquus 
inferior ;  EE,  equator  ;  xx,  axis. 


Fig.  16. 

a 
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Fig.  17. 


fall  almost  exactly  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  while  those  of  the  rectus 
superior  and  inferior  deviate  somewhat  from  the  vertical  meridian,  that  of 
the  latter  muscle  lying  over  one  millimetre  to  the  nasal  side.  (Gerlach.) 

The  lines  of  insertion  are  usually  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  cornea.  The  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  rectus  superior  are  some¬ 
times  bent  abruptly  backward.  Occasionally  the  lines  are  not  regularly 
curved,  but  wavy  in  their  course. 

The  insertion  is  by  no  means  a  merely  superficial  one.  The  fibres  of 
the  tendon  interpenetrate  and  firmly  unite  with  the  connective-tissue  net¬ 
work  of  the  sclera,  spreading  out  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  thereby  causing 
the  thickening  already  referred  to. 

The  oblique  muscles  are  inserted  well  back  in  the  posterior  hemisphere 
of  the  eyeball,  from  six  to  eight  millimetres  from  each  other.  (See  Fig.  17.) 
The  lines  of  their  insertion  are  directed  diagonally 
across  the  meridians,  that  of  the  superior  oblique 
making  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  ver¬ 
tical  meridian,  while  that  of  the  inferior  oblique 
makes  with  the  horizontal  meridian  one  of  about 
nineteen  degrees.  Their  insertions  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  parallel,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  That  of  the 
superior  oblique  is  mainly  in  the  superior  external 
quadrant  of  the  hemisphere;  its  distance  from  the 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  is  from  seven  to  ten  milli¬ 
metres,  and  its  anterior  end  lies  in  about  the  same 
meridian  as  the  external  end  of  the  rectus  superior, 
from  one-half  to  eight  millimetres  from  it  (averago^^ 

4.6  millimetres),  and  about  the  same  distance  behflik 
the  equator  as  the  latter  is  in  front.  A  she^ySl  firm 
often  unites  the  two  tendons.  /"SS^ 

Fuchs1  states  that  there  are  twoflypeff  of  insertion  of  the  superior 
oblique :  one  where  the  line  has  an^ykitorial  direction  and  crosses  the 
equatorial  diameter,  another  whenevit  is  more  nearly  meridional  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  external  quadrant.^\nT  the  first  type  the  line  is  long,  with  a 
strong  forward  concavity,  second  it  is  shorter  and  flatter,  beginning 

farther  forward.  The  fir^N^usual  in  emmetropic  and  hypermetropic  eyes, 
the  second  in  myopic.  ^T&fe'emmetropic  form  is  probably  the  primitive  one, 
the  myopic  being  a  mocmcation  induced  in  early  life  by  straining  the  muscle 
for  near  vision,  tli*^9using  it  to  shift  its  insertion  to  a  more  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  woiAj*nown.  process  of  inducing  atrophy  by  tension  on  one  side 
while  nevj^msXs  develop  on  the  other.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  seconS^Wriety  may  be  found  in  eyes  with  perfectly  normal  vision. 

ThA  length  of  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique  varies  con- 
jdelaSl/,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  above.  Fuchs  found  that 


muscles  upon  the  sclera  of 
the  riftbXeye*  as  seen  from 
th^afa^^Drawn  from  the 
dg^qjtnafions  of  Fuchs.)— 
ertical  meridian;  yy , 
rizontal  meridian. 


connective  tissue 


K 


in 


<2tk 


1  Fuchs  (Ernst).  Beitrage  zur  normalen  Anatomie  des  Augapfels.  Archiv  fur  Oph- 


almologie,  1884. 
Vol.  I.— 9 
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thirty-one  emmetropic  eyes  it  averaged  10.7  millimetres  (from  7.5  to  12.7), 
and  that  it  was  shorter  in  myopic  eyes,  in  twenty  of  which  it  averaged  9.6 
millimetres  (from  6.8  to  14). 

The  inferior  oblique  is  peculiar  in  having  no  tendon  of  insertion,  its 
striated  fibres  passing  close  up  to  the  sclera  and  even  penetrating  its  sub¬ 
stance.  The  line  of  insertion  is  very  variable,  as  it  usually  lies  in  the 
inferior  external  quadrant  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  and  is  affected  by 
the  antero-posterior  extension  that  takes  place  in  this  region  in  myopic 
eyes.  It  is  quite  near  the  posterior  pole,  its  distance  from  it  averaging  2.2 
millimetres  in  emmetropic  and  4.1  millimetres  in  myopic  eyes.  The  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the  line  is  usually  in  the  same  meridian  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  lateralis,  the  two  being  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  equator  and  about  9.5  millimetres  (from  6.8  to  11.2  milli¬ 
metres)  apart.  This  separation  is  greater  in  myopic  eyes.  The  insertion 
may  lie  partly  or  wholly  above  the  horizontal  meridian  and  be  placed  at 
varying  degrees  of  obliquity.  The  line  is  usually  a  flat  curve,  with  its  con¬ 
vexity  upward  and  a  little  forward.  Further  details  are  given  on  page  98. 

Regarding  the  sclera  as  a  segment  of  a  spheroidal  body,  the  surface 

appears  incomplete  in  two  places  (Fig.  18)  : 
one  in  front,  where  the  cornea  is  set, 
known  as  the  corneal  interval;1  the  other 
behind,  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
optic  foramen  or  canal .2  At  the  corneo¬ 
scleral  junction  the  irreggjVr  fibres  of  the 
sclera  are  intimately  ^Jenled  with  the 
lamellated  fibres  ofiJj^  cornea,  and  they 
are  so  arranged  the  opaque  sclera 

overlaps  the  tto^Cs^arent  cornea  externally, 
so  that  th^((^  of  the  foramen  is  bevelled 
at  the  e^ej^^of  its  interior  surface.  This 
bevelling  is  not  uniform,  being  greatejN^bove  and  below  than  at  the  sides, 
so  that  the  scleral  limit  appears  anterWly  slightly  elliptical  with  major  axis 
horizontal,  while  within  it  is  The  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  11  and 

11.6  millimetres;  the  diamofc^OT^he  circle  is  11.9  millimetres.  (Merkel.3) 

1  Syn.  :  anterior  scleral  fcn^J^n  ,  foramen  sderoe  anterius ;  foramen  corneas, ;  rima 
cornealis.  (Anatomische  ^P^sAlJhaft,  1895.) 

2  Syn. :  foramen  opticmq^cleras  or  sclerotica. 

3  The  following  jn^urements  are  given  by  other  authorities : 


Fig.  18. 


11  to  11.6 


Intervals  in  the  sclera.  (Testut.)— A,  cor¬ 
neal  interval ;  B,  optic  foramen. 


- 

_ - 

fewollowing  Helmholtz  and  Knapp) 


Ellipse. 

Circle. 

Minor  Axis. 

Major  Axis. 

Diameter. 

11 

11.9 

11 

12 

13 

12 

10 

12 

13 
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Occasionally  the  innermost  edge  of  the  bevel  overlaps  the  cornea 
slightly ,  thus  making  a  regular  setting  or  groove  for  it  like  the  metal  rim 


The  junction  of  the  sclera  and  the  cornea.— a,  corneal  conjunctiva;  b,  scleral  sinus;  c,  pectinate  liga¬ 
ment;  d ,  scleral  conjunctiva;  e,  radial  ciliary  muscle;  /,  circular  muscle;  g,  ciliary  process;  h,  lens. 


that  holds  a  watch-crystal,  and  justifying  the  name  of  Cormo/falz  (corneal 
groove  or  setting)  that  the  German  anatomists  give  to  thi&^ykiction. 

The  relations  of  the  corneo-scleral  junc¬ 
tion  to  the  structures  within  the  eye  should 
be  carefully  noted,  as  operative  incisions 
are  often  made  in  this  neighborhood, 
examining  Fig.  19  it  will  be  seen  that 
iris  is  attached  just  at  the  posterior 
the  bevel,  so  that  an  incision  ' 
little  behind  the  anterior  edg< 
pears  externally  as  the 
must  necessarily  enter  the 
or  space  in  front  of  th 
posterior  chamber  or 

and  the  lens,  the  imsfeJUn  or  puncture  must 
be  from  three  taC^ur  millimetres  behind 
the  externaWdraeal  edge. 

The  of^tic 'foramen  or  canal  of  the 
sclera  is^ituated  about  three  millimetres 
fromXhe  posterior  pole  on  the  nasal  side 
an^jjphout  one  millimetre  below  the  horizontal  meridian.  (See  Fig.  20.) 

macerating  a  specimen  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  simple  single 


Posterior  view  of  right  eye,  showing 
entrance  of  optic  nerve.  (Testut.)— A, 
nasal  side;  B,  temporal  side.  1,  verti¬ 
cal  meridian;  2,  horizontal  meridian; 
3,  optic  nerve;  4,  4,  ciliary  vessels  and 
nerves ;  4',  4',  long  ciliary  arteries ;  5,  5', 
superior  vorticose  veins;  6,  6',  inferior 
vorticose  veins. 
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canal,  but  a  series  of  minute  orifices  through  which  pass  the  single  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve.  On  reaching  the  sclera  the  external  or  dural  sheath 
of  the  nerve  becomes  continuous  with  it,  and  the  connective  tissue  that 
surrounds  and  interpenetrates  the  different  bundles  of  fibres  (perineurium, 
endoneurium)  becomes  condensed  to  a  perforated  sheet  that  stretches  across 
the  canal  and  is  continuous  with  the  sclera  on  either  side.  This  is  the 
cribrose  lamina,1  so  called  from  its  numerous  orifices  for  the  axis-cylinders 
of  the  nerve-fibres.  (See  Fig.  21.)  The  analogy  of  this  structure  with  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  through  which  pass  the  filaments  of  the 


Fig.  21. 


Section  through  the  optic  nerve  entrance. 


d,  lamina  cribrosa ; 


olfactory  nerve,  and  with  the  tractus^spfmlis  foraminosus  of  the  temporal 
bone,  through  which  pass  fibres  of  auditory  nerve,  is  very  striking. 

As  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nei^  pass  forward  to  go  through  the  lamina 
cribrosa  they  lose  their  me(  sheaths.  Hence  the  diameter  of  the 

nerve  gradually  decreases, < ^Afthe  optic  canal  of  the  sclera  is  funnel-shaped, 
its  entrance  being  fro©i(fntb  3.5  millimetres  in  diameter,  its  exit  from  1  to 
1.5  millimetres.  A\j^ound  the  interior  opening  the  sclera  projects  with 
a  crest-like  edg&^<£5^ick  may  be  called  the  pecten  sclerse,2  or  scleral  rim. 
Hyrtl  points  cjffi^hat  the  intimate  connection  between  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerv^j^QSthe  sclera  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  subjective  light 
sensatioA^ncl  weakness  of  vision  which  occur  in  rheumatic  scleritis  and 
other  ^eumatic  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

YV 


'Q 


^rora  L.  cribrosus ,  -a,  -wm,  riddled,  perforated  like  a  sieve.  Syn. :  lamina  cribrosa ; 
\m.  (Langer.) 

2  From  L.  pecten ,  a  comb  or  crest :  the  Skeralkamm  of  Gerlach. 
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Besides  these  large  openings  in  the  sclera,  there  are  other  smaller  ones? 
for  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  that  pass  through  it  to  supply  structures 
in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Of  these  there  are  three  sets,  situated 
respectively  posteriorly,  anteriorly,  and  midway  between  the  other  two. 

The  foramina  of  the  posterior  set  are  for  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries. 
These  take  a  very  oblique  course  through  the  sclera.  Twigs  from  the  short 
posterior  ciliary  arteries  form  a  vascular  circle  around  the  optic  nerve,  known 
as  the  circulus  vasculosus  nervi  optid ,  or  circlet  of  Zinn.* 1 

The  foramina  of  the  anterior  set  are  for  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
and  veins.  Those  for  the  veins  are  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible,  and  are 
quite  near  the  corneal  edge ;  those  for  the  arteries — five  to  eight  in  number 
— are  larger,  and  are  situated  farther  back,  some  two  millimetres  from  the 
cornea.  These  vessels  anastomose  by  episcleral  branches  with  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  arteries,  and  then  penetrate  the  sclera  to  supply  the  iris  and  other 
structures  in  the  vicinity.  Hence  they  are  injected  in  iritis,  and  one  of 
the  most  significant  signs  of  that  affection  is  a  pericorneal  blush  about 
two  millimetres  from  the  corneal  margin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
grayish  line  corresponding  to  the  scleral  bevel,  comparatively  free  from 
blood-vessels. 

The  foramina  of  the  middle  set  are  for  the  vorticose  veins,2  the  principal 
venous  channels  of  discharge  from  the  eyeball.  Fuchs  has  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  these  important  members  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  eye. 
He  finds  their  typical  arrangement  to  be  as  follows.  Four  veins  reach  the 
ball,  grouped  in  two  pairs,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  J^p  veins  of  the 
upper  pair  lie  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  meridian  s%  1  Ire  not  sym¬ 
metrically  placed  with  regard  to  it,  the  outer  vein^©hg  somewhat  the 
nearer  to  the  meridian.  They  penetrate  the  sclera^GKm  7  to  8  millimetres 
behind  the  equator,  the  external  one  being  sonft^Ci^t  farther  back  than  the 
other.  The  two  veins  of  the  lower  pair^hiv^  a  similar  relation  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  vertical  meridian,  but  tm^\^ins  penetrate  the  sclera  some¬ 
what  farther  forward,  from  5.5  to  6  nuRpaetres  from  the  equator.  All  the 
veins  pass  through  the  sclera  very  obftqAely,  their  courses  trending  forward 
and  diverging  from  the  vertical^^idian.  They  emerge  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera  from  2.5  tgp?K-yrui  11  i metres  behind  the  equator.  Within 
the  sclera  each  vein  is  suiWfraed  by  a  perivascular  lymph-space,  across 
which  pass  fine  trabe  connective  tissue  that  attach  the  vein  to  the 

wall  of  the  canal.  TtWjrther  blood-vessels  and  nerves  that  pass  through 
the  sclera  are  als^<5fjrrounded  by  lymph-spaces.  All  these  open  on  one 
side  into  the  pe^sjjlferal  space,  on  the  other  into  the  perichorioideal  space. 
Many  vari^t^jh^of  the  vorticose  veins  occur.  The  number  of  the  veins 
may  be  fve  to  seven,  the  internal  ones  being  more  frequently  doubled 


♦XV 


sd  for  J.  G.  Zinn,  a  naturalist  of  Gottingen,  born  1727,  died  1759.  Syn. : 
cingiifi^ftirteriosus  nervi  optici  or  Zinnii  ;  Skier  algef'dsskranz,  G.  ;  Zinnscher  or  Hallerscher 

elffyz,  G. 

I  2  Syn. :  venae  vorticosce  or  stellatce. 
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than  the  others.  When  one  of  the  veins  divides  before  penetrating  the 
sclera,  its  branches  may  pass  for  some  distance  along  the  surface  before 
entering,  reaching  sometimes  nearly  to  the  insertions  of  the  recti  muscles. 

Reference  has  been  made  (see  page  104)  to  the  effect  which  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  eye  have  upon  the  vorticose  veins.  The  veins  on  the  outer 
side  above  and  below  may  be  compressed  by  the  tendons  of  these  muscles, 
those  on  the  inner  side  being  unaffected.  The  most  favorable  position  for 
compression  is  that  in  which  the  eyes  are  adjusted  for  looking  at  near 
objects.  Fuchs  has  suggested  that  this  reduction  of  two  of  the  principal 
venous  exits  of  the  eye  may  cause  a  stasis  of  blood  with  consequent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  internal  pressure,  which,  when  the  eyes  are  young  and  the 
tissues  flexible,  may  result  in  a  lengthening  of  the  antero-posterior  axis, 
with  consequent  myopia.  It  is  well  known  that  children  who  are  forced  to 
use  their  eyes  much  in  reading  and  other  close  occupations  at  an  early  age 
are  likely  to  become  near-sighted. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  sclera,  bounded  by  the  lamina  fusca,  is,  like 
the  external,  separated  from  the  neighboring  tissues  by  a  lymph-space,  the 
perichorioideal  space  (Fig.  14),  across  which  pass  trabeculae  much  thicker 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  episclera.  When  the  sclera  is  stripped  away 
from  the  chorioid,  its  internal  surface  appears  ragged  and  tattered  because 
of  the  breaking  and  fraying  of  the  trabeculae  that  pass  to  the  supra-cho- 
rioideal  lamina  of  the  chorioid,  a  tissue  closely  resembling  the  lamina  fusca 
of  the  sclera.  The  pigmented  character  of  the  lamina  fusca  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Like  other  lymphatic  spaces,  the  perichorioideal  space  is 
lined  with  endothelium,  which  is  continued  upon  the  trafeqculae.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  periscleral  space  by  means  of  p^SOtecular  and  peri¬ 
neural  lymph-channels,  as  before  indicated.  Alomrape  walls  of  the  peri¬ 
chorioideal  space,  making  grooves  in  the  lamina^spea,  run  the  filaments  of 
the  ciliary  nerves,  which,  having  pierced  tlie^^fa  near  the  posterior  pole, 
are  passing  forward  to  be  distributed  to  tifiNpqJtiea,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Hence  these  nerves  are  con|hiefcMoetween  the  chorioid  and  the 
inextensible  sclera,  and  in  case  of  anjTwrease  of  intra-ocular  tension  they 
become  compressed,  often  with  s^g^iis  consequences.  In  acute  glaucoma 
— a  disorder  accompanied  by  i^cfeised  pressure — the  sensitiveness  of  the 
cornea  and  the  reaction  of  A^2fi£may  be  wholly  abolished  by  compression 
of  these  nerves.  The  mtfTy*  these  cases  may  be  very  severe  and  of  a  dull, 
sickening  character  likelnat  in  orchitis,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
also  due  to  the  /impression  of  nerve-filaments  against  an  inextensible 
fibrous  envelope/-^  tunica  albuginea  testis.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  also 
run  along  the^Jffis  of  the  space,  and  may  be  affected  by  compression. 

In  st«A^v*e  the  sclera  is  a  firm,  dense,  fibrous  membrane.  It  cannot 
be  separated  into  lamellae,  as  its  fibrous  bundles  are  intimately  interwoven, 
cros^/pg ipainly  at  right  angles,  running  in  meridional  and  equatorial  direc- 
t^Nas,  mose  having  the  former  course  being  seen  mostly  on  the  surface  and 
<&*  ind,  those  of  the  latter  around  the  cornea.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
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in  incising  the  sclera,  a  meridional  cut  being  usually  preferred  if  at  some 
distance  from  the  cornea,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  gape.  The  tendons  of  the 
recti  muscles  reinforce  the  sclera  with  meridionally  directed  fibres,  while 
those  of  the  oblique  muscles  become  equatorial.  In  both  cases  the  fibres 
penetrate  obliquely  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tunic.  Near  the 
posterior  pole  (region  of  the  fovea  centralis)  there  is  found  a  strand  of 
fibres  that  penetrates  obliquely  all  the  layers.  This  is  called  the  funiculus 
sclerse  by  Hannover,  who  held  it  to  be  a  cicatrix  showing  where  the  cho- 
rioideal  fissure  of  foetal  life  closed  up.  Schwalbe  concludes,  after  careful 
examination,  that  this  is  not  the  true  interpretation  of  the  structure,  but 
that  it  is  merely  a  strand  of  connective  tissue  that  accompanies  the  posterior 
ciliary  arteries.  Ammon1  has  described  in  the  sclera,  as  well  as  in  the 
deeper  tunics  of  the  eye,  some  traces  of  the  primitive  chorioideal  fissure, 
and  has*  named  them  the  raphe  sclerse.  Whenever  the  sclera  is  cut,  the 
cicatricial  tissue  that  forms  at  the  wound  is  of  an  irregular  character,  and 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  portions  of  the  membrane. 

Between  the  interwoven  bundles  lie  lacunar  spaces,  like  those  of 
aponeurotic  membranes,  constituting  an  intricate  and  extensive  system  of 
lymphatic  canaliculi  that  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  peri- 
chorioideal  space,  on  the  other  with  the  periscleral  space.  Some  of  these 
lacunae  are  lined  with  endothelium. 

It  is  mostly  by  this  lymphatic  circulation  that  the  sclera  is  nourished, 
for  it  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  A  few  branches  from 
the  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  its  substance,  forming  a  larg^B^shed  capillary 
net-work.  Each  artery  is  usually  accompanied  by  twgJS^tis?  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  scanty  blood-supply,  the  sclera  is  but  lMjjC&isposed  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  operations  upon  it  are  usually  attended  wftj^favorable  results,  and 
it  bears  sutures  very  well.  ..  . 

Near  the  corneal  margin  there  runs  lm^lriQeeper  portion  of  the  sclera  a 
passage  concerning  which  much  con trcwei^Ai as  arisen.  This  is  the  scleral 
sinus  or  canal  of  Schlemm ,  which  ma^w>  described  as  an  overflow  channel 
surrounding  the  cornea.  It  is  connfeAed  with  the  venous  system,  but  is 
also  described  as  a  lymph-spafl^j£fft  appears  to  be  empty  under  ordinary 
conditions.  When  intra-ocidwta^ssure  is  increased,  it  affords  some  relief 
by  acting  as  a  conduit  oJ^j^Cnarge.  Its  minute  description  and  connec¬ 
tions  will  be  given  la^er. 

The  nerves  of  the^pfera  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  Within 
the  substance  of  A  tunic  they  first  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  then 
break  up  into  irnonbrillse  that  appear  to  end,  like  the  nerves  of  the  cornea, 
in  pointe^Jflpnents  between  the  bundles  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres. 
The  inv^st^tion  of  the  scleral  nerve  endings  by  modern  methods  offers  a 
promi^n^field. 

Ih  its 


.6 
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t  s  chemical  characters  the  sclera  resembles  other  fibrous  tissues  in 


L  Prager  Yierteljalirsschrift,  1860,  i.  140. 
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that  it  yields  gelatin  upon  boiling.  Wagner  found  that  the  fresh  sclera 
of  the  pig  yielded  65  per  cent,  of  water  and  .867  per  cent,  of  ash. 


THE  CORNEA. 

As  object-glass  of  the  ocular  camera,  the  cornea1  is  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  apparatus.  Being  necessarily  placed  at  the  front, 
and  exposed  whenever  the  eyelids  are  parted,  it  is  more  frequently  injured 
than  any  other  part  of  the  eye.  In  occupations  in  which  small  flying 
particles  abound,  such  as  grinding,  stone-cutting,  and  some  forms  of  iron¬ 
working,  fragments  often  impinge  upon  it  or  bury  themselves  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  requiring  for  their  removal  operative  interference. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  property  of  the  cornea  is  its  almost  perfect 
transparency.  This  is  so  nearly  complete  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
we  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  light.  When 
viewed  obliquely  or  under  a  strong  light,  the  cornea  may,  however,  be  seen, 
as  some  reflection  then  occurs  from  the  individual  fibres.  It  seems  astonish¬ 
ing  that  a  membrane  of  so  complex  a  constitution  should  be  transparent, 
composed  as  it  is  of  a  stroma  of  connective-tissue  fibres  in  several  layers, 
lined  in  front  and  behind  with  epithelium  resting  on  a  basement  membrane, 
having  also  within  its  substance  two  kinds  of  cells,  a  complicated  system 
of  lymph-passages,  and  an  intricate,  close-meshed  plexus  of  nerves. 

Evidently  all  these  structures  must  be  transparent.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  a  mixture  of  transparent  substances  intercepts  the  light,  the 
rays  being  thrown  out  of  their  direct  course  and  diffused  b*  passing  from 
one  to  another.  Thus,  while  a  sheet  of  pure  ice  is  transparent,  it  becomes 
opaque  when  broken  into  fine  fragments,  being  then  in^jmingled  with  air, 
which  has  a  different  refractive  power.  By  addingro^feer  to  the  fragments, 
transparency  is  partially  restored,  the  index  (ff^jraction  of  water  more 
closely  approaching  that  of  ice.  O) 

The  elements  of  the  cornea  must,  th&eftro,  have  about  the  same  re¬ 
fractive  power.  Are  they  also  aided  ^  the  interposition  of  some  fluid 
medium  ?  It  was  formerly  thought  tlQl  this  was  the  case,  and  that  trans¬ 
parency  was  insured  by  an  infiltr?  of  the  aqueous  humor  from  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Thi%^  however,  so  far  from  being  true,  that 
when  an  infiltration  does  ofc^Hty  reason  of  a  lesion  of  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  chamber,  or,  afito  by  a  change  in  the  osmotic  action  of  the 

membrane,  the  cornea  ^ggjdily  becomes  clouded.  Besides,  when  desiccated 
so  that  no  fluid  rema©^  between  its  elements,  it  still  retains  its  transparency. 

The  interpo^raSh  of  a  fluid  medium  is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  Why, 
then,  are  nqktl^Srays  diffused  as  they  are  by  the  fragments  of  broken  ice  ? 
If  those  ftiram^nts  could  be  replaced  in  their  relative  situations  with  no  film 


L.  corneus ,  -a,  -«m,  horny.  Syn. :  cornea  pellucida.  Galen’s  term  for  the 
,s  Iteparoeidyg  x'LT0)v,  horn-like  tunic,  from  nepag ,  -arog.  From  this  is  derived  the 
te^?Vkeratitis  for  inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Hyrtl  points  out  that  the  term  should 
< o*  Jerly  be  keratoiditis. 
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of  extraneous  matter  intervening,  it  is  evident  that  the  transparency  of  the 
mass  would  be  fully  restored. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  depends  on  such 
a  close  and  intimate  contact  of  its  elements,  for  any  action  that  tends  to 
disarrange  or  displace  these  elements  produces  an  opacity.  If,  for  example, 
a  perfectly  fresh  eye  be  compressed  between  the  thumb  and  the  finger,  the 
cornea  immediately  becomes  clouded,  returning  to  its  natural  condition  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  This  also  occurs  when  the  membrane  is  compressed 
between  plates  of  glass  or  when  it  is  stretched  by  any  means.  In  acute 
inflammations  of  the  eye  the  pressure  caused  by  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
is  likely  to  produce  some  opacity.  At  birth  the  cornea  is  hazy,  and  it  also 
becomes  clouded  immediately  after  death,  owing  to  a  lessening  of  intra-ocular 
tension.  Gerlach  holds  that  the  slight  variations  of  tension  that  occur 
during  perfect  health  have  an  effect  upon  the  transparency  of  the  cornea, 
that  the  brilliant  sparkle  noted  in  emotional  excitement  and  during  fever 
is  due  to  the  increased  tension  effecting  a  more  accurate  readjustment  of 
the  elements,  and  that  a  decrease  of  tension  causes  the  dimness  of  the  eyes 
under  depressing  emotions  and  during  failure  of  bodily  powers. 

Slight  variations  in  transparency  due  to  other  causes  may  also  occur. 
The  conjunctiva  that  lines  the  outer  face  of  the  cornea  is  an  epithelial  mem¬ 
brane  whose  cells  desquamate  and  are  shed  off  as  in  other  cuticular  struc¬ 
tures.  The  desquamated  cells,  scattered  like  dust  upon  the  exposed  surface, 
temporarily  dim  the  sight  until  washed  away  by  the  lacrymal  secretion. 
Collections  of  such  cells  may  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  a^mting  specks, 
or  muscse  volitantes.  The  slight  dimness  which  is  not&^  iqpon  opening 
the  eyes  after  sleep,  and  which  causes  an  inclinatio|rv<Prub  them,  is  due 
to  such  a  collection.  /"v> 

The  index  of  refraction  of  the  cornea  is  stoi  by  Krause  as  1.3523, 
that  of  distilled  water  being  1.3358.1 

Some  interesting  experiments  have*b<ka/made  to  determine  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  cornea  with  regard  to  tb^^iys  of  the  invisible  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  Its  power  of  absorptioferof  the  infra-red  or  heat  rays  is  a 
little  superior  to  that  of  water,  bnKfot  notably  so.  The  retina,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  remarkably  in^i^iro/  to  heat  rays,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  that 
prevents  their  reaching  irtN^SEe  chemical  or  ultra-violet  rays  also  appear 
to  pass  through  the  c#fFhoaAvithout  sensible  diminution.  There  is  some 
absorption  of  blue  rays^ds  light  that  has  passed  through  the  cornea  colors 
an  alcoholic  solutit*jMjpf  guaiacum  a  yellowish  green. 


1  Kraus< 


Die  Brechungsindices  der  durchsichtige  Medien  des  menschlichen 


Auges,  1855^V 

OthgAautnorities  have  given  the  index  as  follows  :  Charles  Chossat,  1.33  (Bull.  Soc. 
phild^rfaiSL^le  Paris,  1818,  p.  95) ;  Aubert,  1.377  (Grafe  undSamisch,  Handb.  der  gesamm- 
tej^u^nheilkunde,  ii.  p.  409) ;  L.  Matthiessen,  1.3754  (Archiv  f.  die  gesammte  Physi- 
olj^*,  xix.,  1879,  p.  492) ;  A.  Macalister,  1.3825  (Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  1889, 
($668). 
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The  cornea  is  set  in  the  bevel  of  the  corneal  interval,  already  described. 
Its  tissue  does  not  suddenly  cease  at  its  circumference,  but  intimately  inter¬ 
blends  with  the  sclera.  (See  Fig.  22.)  It  appears  to  project  from  the 
latter,  the  amount  of  such  projection  being  2.7  millimetres  (Merkel1), 
measured,  from  a  chord  drawn  at  its  base. 

The  curvature  of  its  anterior  or  exposed  surface  is  not  quite  regular, 
being  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsoid  whose  radius  in  the  horizontal  meridian 
is  7.8  millimetres,  while  in  the  vertical  meridian  it  is  but  7.7  millimetres. 
(Donders.)  The  variations  may,  however,  be  much  greater  than  these.  In 
consequence  of  this  asymmetry,  rays  proceeding  from  any  point  of  an  object 
are  not  all  accurately  focussed  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  retina,  and  a 
defect  of  vision  known  as  astigmatism  results.  This  occurs  to  a  slight 
degree  in  every  eye.  Leroy 2  examined  the  eyes  of  fifteen  cuirassiers  of 
about  the  same  height,  physiological  habits,  and  education,  all  possessing 


Fig.  22. 


Fibres  of  the  sclera  blending  with  those  of  the  cornea. 


line  of  junction. 


vision  nearly  or  quite  perfect,  taking  five  poiira^one  at  the  centre,  the 
others  nineteen  degrees  from  the  centre,  abo^  below,  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left.  At  each  of  these  he  measured^©  curvature  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  meridians.  He  found  tkat\hp  curvature  diminished  from  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  to  its  periphery was  less  on  the  temporal  side  than 
elsewhere.  Considering  the  temnorm  flattening  as  unity,  the  flattenings 
above  and  below  would  be  twfl*M&  the  nasal  flattening  four.  The  max¬ 
imum  flattening  is  found  in  that  .part  of  the  cornea  nearest  to  the  insertion 
of  the  rectus  medialis,  wJiS^  is  much  stronger  than  the  other  muscles  *of 
the  eye.  He  holds  tJjfatStte  unequal  action  of  the  eye  muscles  is  the  main 
factor  in  producing  tnHisymmetry  of  the  cornea. 

The  curvatu£vS5  the  posterior  surface  appears  to  be  more  regular  and 
to  approach  A*kJf  a  sphere  having  a  radius  of  six  millimetres.  ! (Merkel.3) 
Careful  ^^^Vations  with  the  ophthalmometer  show  that  the  contraction 


glister,  op.  cit. ,  gives  this  as  2.6  millimetres. 

y  (C.  J.  A.).  Sur  la  forme  de  la  cornee  humaine  normal e.  Comptes-rendus  de 
des  Sciences,  Paris,  1888,  cvii.  696,  697. 


rafcad 

„er  3  Macalister,  6.7  millimetres. 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  no  way  affects  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and 
that  accommodation  for  near  and  remote  vision  cannot  be  affected  by  it. 

Since  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  not  similarly  curved,  it  follows 
that  they  cannot  be  parallel,  and  the  cornea  must  vary  in  thickness.  It  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  sclera,  averaging  .9  millimetre  at  the  periphery. 
(Merkel.1)  Abscesses  are  more  likely  to  perforate  the  membrane  at  its 
thinner  portion. 

The  cornea  attains  its  permanent  dimensions  very  early,  and  varies  but 
little  after  the  third  year.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  accurate  sight  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  young  animal  that  the  development  of  that 
organ  is  hastened  much  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
very  aptly  said  by  Priestley  Smith 2  that  as  the  brain  develops  faster  than 
the  general  mass  of  the  body,  so  the  eye  develops  faster  than  the  brain  and 
the  cornea  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  eye.  Petit  states  that  the  absolute 
thickness  of  the  cornea  is  greater  at  birth  than  at  any  other  time  of  life. 
In  young  children  it  is  frequently  thicker  at  the  centre,  and  to  this  has 
been  ascribed  the  short-sightedness  common  among  infants.  The  cornea  is 
of  slightly  smaller  diameter  in  females  (.1  millimetre).  Its  size  has  no 
relation  to  its  refractive  powers,  it  being  no  larger  in  myopic  than  in  emme¬ 
tropic  eyes.  It  appears  to  attain  its  full  growth  so  early  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  any  subsequent  alterations  in  the  posterior  hemisphere.  It  may 
undergo  a  slight  diminution  in  size  in  old  age. 

In  elderly  persons  there  is  usually  seen  a  narrow  grav  or  yellowish- 
white  crescentic  line,  either  at  the  lower  or  the  upper  bor<Krof  the  cornea, 
concentric  with  the  limbus.  This  is  the  arcus  senilis ,3  g^cCfs  due  to  a  finely 
granular  infiltration  of  hyaline  substance.  It  usuajmfappears  first  at  the 
upper  portion.4  Somewhat  later  a  similar  archiOformed  opposite  to  the 
first  at  the  lower  border,  and  these  finally  um^rorming  a  complete  ring, 
wider  above  and  below  than  on  the  sidesf^KJe  Fig.  23.)  Its  outer  edge 
is  usually  sharp,  a  clear  space  existing  ^erwe^n  it  and  the  limbus,  while  on 
the  inner  side  it  fades  gradually  awa^V  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  an 
outside  line  that  appears  as  if  tha^ciSra  were  impinging  unusually  on  the 
cornea,  then  a*  clear  space,  followwW?y  a  second  ring.6  It  never  interferes 
with  vision,  although  it  mavtfpsftMi  some  distance  towards  the  centre.  It 

-  «8F- - 

1  The  following  meas^f^nmocs  are  given  by  others  : 

Central.  Peripheral. 

Testut  .  .  .  . • .  .8  1 

Schafer  (QuajftX3.natomy) .  .8  1.1 

Macalister(^ . .  .9  1.12 

Gerla^CS . 1. 1-1.2  1,2-1. 3 

2  Smif^ifHestley).  The  Size  of  the  Cornea  in  Relation  to  Age,  Sex,  Refraction,  etc. 
Lancet  .iS89^ii.  1062. 

gerontoxon  (G-r.  yepov,  old  man,  and  t6^ov)  bow,  arch) ;  macula  arcuata  or 
aqrnekqJ  marasmus  senilis  cornece ;  annulus  senilis. 

Canton  (E.).  On  the  arcus  senilis,  London,  1863. 

>>  5  Testelin  (A.).  Diet,  encycl.  des  sciences  medicates,  Paris,  1867,  vi.  4. 
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Fig.  23. 


is  occasionally  seen  in  young  persons,  even  at  the  ages  of  six,  eight,  and 
ten  years,1  but  is  rare  before  fifty,  and  frequently  absent  until  sixty  years 
of  age.  It  is  more  frequent  and  earlier  in  men  than  in  women,  and  its 
early  development  appears  to  be  hereditary.  Canton  figures  five  members 
of  a  single  family,  aged  respectively  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  fifty- 

three,  and  fifty-six,  all  possessing  the 
arch  in  some  form,  the  two  last — the 
father  and  mother — having  complete 
circles.  In  warm  climates  it  is  developed 
earlier  than  in  cold  latitudes :  at  least  it 
is  more  frequently  seen  in  negroes  of 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.2  It  is  usually 
simultaneously  and  symmetrically  de¬ 
veloped  in  both  eyes.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  it  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration 
or  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  but  Fuchs 
has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.a 
He  found  that  the  infiltrated  material 
never  has  any  relation  to  the  cells  of 
the  corneal  tissue,  but  is  free  upon  the 
surface  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres. 
Neither  ether  nor  chloroform  has  any 
effect  upon  it,  so  it  is  certainly  not  of  a 
fatty  nature.  He  belisras  it  to  arise 
from  a  hyaline  de^em^ttion  of  certain 
fibres.  The  arciu^Mwlis  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  a  Ji&’mal  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curring  inH^prectly  healthy  subjects, 
due  to>^S^ecrease  of  nutrition  con- 
comitai^ritli  advancing  years,  and  has 
no>^mtion,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
)  Tmty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
Gruber4  seeks  to  explain  its  occur- 
lienee  in  this  restricted  area  by  the  pecu- 


d . 

liarities  of  circulation  in  the  cornea. 
The  peripheral  zone  he  thinks  is  nour¬ 
ished  mainly  by  transudation  of  nutri- 
circumcorneal  plexus,  and  as  age  advances  and  the 
circulation  is  les^0ftve  this  nutrition  is  more  feeble  and  degeneration  ensues. 


Examples  of  the  arcus  senilis,  (pjjrcbi.) 
—A,  upper  arch ;  B,  upper  and  lp*'d£anbhes ; 
C,  complete  ring.  f  } 

tive  materials  fro: 


1  Woo< 

2  Furfcari? 


)och^i^(W.  B.).  St.  Andrew's  Med.  Grad.  Assoc.  Trans.,  Lond.,  1872—73, vi.  144. 
Voyage  medicate  dans  l’Afrique  septentrionale,  Paris,  1845. 

Archiv  fur  Oplithalmologie,  Leipzig, 


(E.).  Zur  Anatomie  der  Pinguecula. 
1,  Xflvn.,  Abtb.  iii.,  154,  155. 


Q^Gruber  (B.).  Die  Entstehung  der  Greisenbogens  der  Hornhaut. 
^y^jocbenscbr. ,  Jabrg.  xxiv.,  No.  24. 


Wien.  med. 
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He  thinks  the  middle  of  the  cornea  depends  for  nutrition  upon  the  vital  force 
of  the  cells  themselves,  causing  an  intercellular  flow  of  lymph.  This  force 
remains  about  equal  during  life :  hence  these  cells  do  not  degenerate. 

The  average  weight  of  the  cornea  is,  according  to  Huschke,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  milligrammes,  or  one-fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  entire 
eye.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  by  Davy  to  be  1.076. 

The  cornea  does  not,  like  the  sclera,  yield  gelatin  on  boiling,  but  rather 
a  special  form  of  chondrine,  called  by  Michel  and  Wagner  corneo-chon- 
drine.  It  also  contains  globuline  and  albuminoid  substance,  and  72.75  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  ash  yielded  is  but  0.66  per  cent. 

Like  the  sclera,  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  composed  of  closely 
woven  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  arranged,  however,  in  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated  lamellse.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  situation  at  the  front  of 
the  globe,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  here  constitutes  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
capsule,  it  comprises  certain  additional  structures,  the  fibrous  tissue  being 
lined  on  either  side  by  a  clear  structureless  layer  on  which  rests  an  epithe¬ 
lium.  (See  Fig.  24.)  There  are,  then,  from  without  inward,  five  well- 
marked  layers,  as  follows : 

Fig.  24. 


Epithelium; 
Anterior  limiting  layer; 


Cornea  proper. 


Posterior  limiting  layer. 


Hum  already  mentioned. 

2.  The  anterior  limiting  layer. 

3.  The  cornea  proper. 

4.  The  posterior  limiting  layer. 

5.  The  internal  epithelium,  or 
These  layers  do  not  have  tl 

pearances  indicate.  The  ante(0^ 
means  of  the  same  nature/ii^is  i 


Transverse  section  of  the  cornea,  slightly  magnified. 


1.  The  external  epithelium,  a  continuation  ofiHraamjunctival  epithe- 


Af 


<Y 

otnelium  lining  the  anterior  chamber, 
mologies  that  their  situation  and  ap-  . 
hd  posterior  limiting  layers  are  by  no 
the  conjunctival  epithelium  strictly  com¬ 
parable  with  that  linin^tlj^anterior  chamber. 

Attempts  have  kenmade  to  classify  the  layers  according  to  their  em- 
bryological  histor^^feessler 1  holds  that  the  first  trace  of  the  cornea  is  a 
structureless 4sl^^«f  epithelial  origin  developed  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  lens,  m%N|hat  into  this  connective-tissue  elements  extend  as  a  secondary 
phenomenmy4he  anterior  and  posterior  limiting  layers  being  the  remains 
of  thia^^etal  condition.  This  view,  however,  is  erroneous.  Kolliker2 
- - 

o  2  Kolliker  (Albert). 


►Kessler  (Leonhard).  Entwickelung  des  Auges  der  'Wirbelthiere,  Leipzig,  1877. 
Entwickelungsgeschichte,  2d  edition. 
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failed  to  find  either  membrane  in  a  foetus  of  ten  days,  and  even  at  birth 
the  posterior  one  cannot  be  discovered.  Indeed,  the  posterior  limiting 
layer  increases  in  thickness  with  age,  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  the  relic  of  a  foetal  structure.  The  original  structureless  sheet 
appears  to  be  a  mesenchymic  blastema  derived,  like  other  similar  elements, 
from  the  mesoderm. 

Waldeyer,1  basing  his  conclusions  upon  the  observations  of  Manz  and 
Lorent,  holds '  that  the  corneal  tissue  is  derived  from  three  sources :  an 
anterior  or  conjunctival  portion,  comprising  the  anterior  epithelium,  the 
anterior  limiting  layer,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  proper ;  a  middle 
or  scleral  portion,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  cornea  proper;  and, 
finally,  a  posterior  or  chorioideal  portion,  consisting  of  the  endothelial  lining, 
the  posterior  limiting  layer,  and  some  parts  of  the  middle  coat  that  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  cornea  proper  and  the  posterior  limiting  layer. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  this  view.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  is  a  continuation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  epithelium,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  anterior  limiting  layer  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  subepithelial  layer  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
some  fishes,  especially  in  Petromyzon  (Langerhans,  W.  Muller),  nearly  the 
entire  cornea  is  conjunctival,  the  scleral  part  being  not  represented  at  all, 
and  the  posterior  limiting  layer  lying  directly  upon  the  anterior  epithelium. 
Again,  Kolliker  thinks  that  Waldeyer’s  observers  have  mistaken  for  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  cornea  the  pupillary  membrane,  a  thim<^\ry  vascular 
sheet  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  lens  and  first  sharply  di§$nte:u*shed  from 


1  In  (irafe  und  Samisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  i. 

2  Schwalbe  (G-.),  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 

3  Syn.  :  pars  conjunctivalis ,  or  cutanea  cornece. 

4  Syn. :  pars  scleralis  corneas. 
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III.  Chorioideal  Cornea } 

4.  Posterior  limiting  layer. 

5.  Internal  endothelium. 

The  cornea  proper 2  constitutes  the  main  substance  of  the  capsule,  giving 
it  strength  and  character.  It  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  sclera,  and 
is  composed  of  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  layers  of  flattened  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissue.  It  has  long  been  known  to  be  lamellated,  even  Avicenna 
(a.d.  980  to  1036)  having  been  aware  of  the  fact.  (Merkel.)  This  lamellar 
arrangement  should  be  remembered  when  operating,  as  the  point  of  the 
instrument  may  engage  between  the  layers  and  be  diverted  from  its  course 
if  the  knife  is  not  properly  held  and  the  cut  firmly  made.  It  requires,  as 
Hyrtl  expresses  it,  some  boldness  to  pierce  properly  the  cornea. 

The  arrangement  in  lamellae  may  be  demonstrated  by  dissection,  as  one 
thin  flap  after  another  may  be  raised  or  torn  up,  not,  however,  without 
leaving  a  rough  surface  beneath.  It  is  also  displayed  in  cases  where  inflam¬ 
matory  action  has  partially  disintegrated  the  cornea,  as  at  the  border  of  an 
ulcer,  the  edges  of  the  lamellae  then  turning  up  like  the  leaves  of  a  dog’s- 
eared  book.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  lamellae  are  more  distinct 
than  in  man  :  in  the  frog,  for  example,  they  run  from  side  to  side  almost 
without  interruption.  In  the  human  cornea  the  bundles  composing  the 
lamellae  are  not  all  parallel,  some  of  them  passing  into  other  levels  at  very 
oblique  angles.  The  breaking 

of  these  occasions  the  rough  Fig.  25- 

surface  already  mentioned  as 
seen  when  the  lamellae  are  for¬ 
cibly  separated. 

A  section  shows  that  the 
bundles  of  contiguous  layers  are 
arranged  in  a  crib-like  manner, 
being  nearly  at  right  angles,  so 
that  when  the  fibres  of  one  show 
longitudinally  those  of  the  other 
are  cut  transversely.  (See  Fig. 

25.)  The  arrangement  is 
quite  rectangular,  there  being  s 
deviation  to  the  right /6T  Wne 
six  degrees  or  more,  so  mat  the 

bundles  of  the  first^mj)  third  layers  are  not  parallel,  nor  those  of  the  second 
and  fourth,  etc.  ten  the  objective  of  a  microscope  used  for  examining 
the  structumyS$lbwly  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  focus  in  turn  the  successive 
layers,  th^^whdles  appear  to  revolve  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The 


Section  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox,  highly  magnified,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  lamellae.  (Ranvier.) 


uvealis ,  or  chorioidealis  cornece. 

\ ^  oNm.  :  substantia  propria  cornece ;  substantia  fibrosa  corneae ;  stroma  of  the  cornea ; 
layer  of  the  cornea ;  lamellated  tissue  of  the  cornea  (Bowman) ;  lamellated  cornea ; 
y^socornea  (Leidy). 
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more  superficial  lamellae  differ  somewhat  from  the  others,  being  slightly 
thinner  and  more  interwoven.  They  are  also  interpenetrated  with  the 
arcuate  fibres 1  derived  from  the  anterior  limiting  membrane. 

It  is  well  known  that  white  fibrous  tissue  has  the  property  of  double 
refraction.  Viewed  through  crossed  Nicol  prisms,  it  appears  light  upon  a 
dark  field  if  the  axis  of  the  fibres  makes  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  plane  of  polarization.  When  a  section  of  the  cornea  is  placed  in  this 
way  it  shows  a  series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  bands  corresponding  to 
the  lamellae  that  are  cut  longitudinally  and  transversely.  An  entire  cornea 
mounted  with  its  convex  side  uppermost  shows  a  dark  cross  on  a  bright 
field  when  viewed  by  polarized  light.  (His.) 

The  lympli-passages  of  the  cornea  have  been  for  many  years  an  object 
of  investigation.  The  diverse  views  that  have  been  held  may  be  classified 
partially  as  follows : 

1.  They  do  not  exist,  the  appearances  cited  in  favor  of  them  being 
artificially  produced.  (Sappey.) 

2.  They  exist,  but  are  almost  wholly  filled  with  cellular  elements. 
(Recklinghausen. ) 

3.  They  not  only  exist,  but  are  completely  lined  with  endothelial  cells. 
(Hoyer.) 

4.  They  are  spaces  partially  lined,  partially  interlamellar  and  inter¬ 
fascicular.  (Schwalbe,  Gutmann.) 

Among  the  earliest  to  investigate  this  subject  was  Bowman,  who  found 
that  upon  injecting  mercury  under  a  gentle  pressure  in(o^h«Ledge  of  the 
cornea,  certain  tubular  passages  appear  which  he  called^Ske  corneal  tubes . 
(See  Fig.  26.)  These  generally  run  parallel  to  each  djff^md  to  the  lamellae, 

WKniay  lie  obliquely  or 
Fig.  26.  S^verge  in  various  direc- 


shattered  pane  of  glass. 
They  are  sometimes  mo- 
niliform,  and  always  have 
pointed  extremities.  The 
whole  cornea  may  be  filled 
with  such  tubes.  They 
do  not  communicate  with 
the  lymphatics  or  other 
vessels,  and  whenNmJ  fluid  that  fills  them  escapes  it  is  usually  into  the 
anterior  chamj  When  too  strongly  urged,  it  parts  the  contiguous  la¬ 
mellae,  forrmti^nat,  irregular  patches.  An  injection  of  atmospheric  air 
answers  qni|e  as  well  as  one  of  mercury.  As  these  tubes  are  easily  seen  by 
the  nakqi  eye,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  they  relate  to  the  minute  struc- 
tm*(N^  tire  cornea.  In  fact,  sections  show  that  they  have  no  proper  wall, 


(Bowman.) 


er 


1  Syn. :  fibrce  arcuatce  (Schwalbe) ;  fibres  suturales  (Banvier). 
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Fig.  27. 


and  that  they  are  probably  caused  by  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  fas¬ 
ciculi  in  the  various  lamellae. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  there  are  in  the  cornea  any  other 
structures  that  indicate  lymph-passages.  Toynbee,  in  1841,  discovered  in 
the  cornea  certain  appearances  which  he  supposed  to  be  cells.  These  were 
likened  by  Virchow  to  the  osteoblasts  or  bone-corpuscles  which  occupy  the 
lacunae  of  osseous  tissue,  and  were  accordingly  named  the  corneal  corpuscles. 
When  His  and  von  Recklinghausen  invented  silver  staining,1  this  view 
appeared  to  be  confirmed.  The  cornea  was  the  first  object  upon  which  the 
new  method  was  used.  The  application  of  the  solid  stick  produced  a  dark 
ground  upon  which  light  spots  of  a 
peculiar  pattern  appeared,  these  spots 
corresponding  apparently  with  the  cor¬ 
neal  corpuscles.  This  was  the  so- 
called  “  negative”  picture.  (See  Fig. 

27.)  A  longer  exposure  with  dilute 
solutions  produced  a  pattern  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  the  spaces  being  deeply 
stained  while  the  ground  remained 
comparatively  light.  This  was  the 
“  positive”  picture.  (See  Fig.  28.) 

In  opposition  to  Virchow’s  theory 
that  these  appearances  are  produced 
solely  by  the  corneal  corpuscles,  von 
Recklinghausen  held  that  they  are 
caused  by  an  intricate  system  of 
lymph- lacunae  (Saftliicken),  connected 
with  each  other  by  delicate  canaliculi  (SaftcanaK^rf).  He  was  led  to  this 
view  by  observing  that  wandering  lymph-oeii^pass  with  great  ease  through¬ 
out  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  If  a  mg^tive  silver-stained  cornea  be 
placed  within  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  of^Tiving  frog  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  days,  it  is  found  that  leucocyte^  fir  great  numbers  penetrate  it  and  are 
seen  within  the  white  passages.  ^Bfe^therefore  distinguished  in  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  cornea  two  the  fixed  cells  that  lie  in  the  lympli- 

lacunse,  and  the  wanderinaS$[ s  that  pass  from  place  to  place  along  the 
canaliculi.  As  a  confi/mafcicn  of  this  theory,  C.  F.  Muller  found  that  by 

injecting  the  cornea  vefy  carefully,  approaching  more  nearly  the  physio- 
- — - 

1  The  first  emjfloVment  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  apparently  made  by  Finzler,  who 
worked  under ♦tl^SpTection  of  Coccius.  (See  his  dissertation,  “  De  argenti  nitrici  usu  et 
effectu,  prffiswA^in  oculorum  morbis  sanandis,”  Leipzig,  1854.)  He  noted  the  corneal 
corpuscles,  o^feelieved  them  to  be  produced  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  salt.  It  appears 
that  Hi^Lsed  the  solid  pencil  as  early  as  1857  for  developing  the  structure  of  the  cornea ; 
but  ftJ^Vir^est  publication  of  any  exact  use  of  the  substance  for  histological  purposes  was 
le  By  von  Recklinghausen  in  an  article  in  the  Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie  und 
^Jiologie,  1860,  xix.  451,  entitled  “  Eine  Methode  mikroskopische  Hohle  und  solide 
^bilde  von  einander  zu  scheiden.”  He  used  solutions. 

Vol.  I.— 10 


hed  so  as  to  show  the 
picture.  (Ranvier.) 
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logical  conditions  than  Bowman  did,  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  lymph-lacunae 
without  causing  such  a  separation  of  the  fibres  as  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the  corneal  tubes.  An  intricate  net-work  of  connecting  passages  is  thus 
made  out  differing  totally  from  the  tubes.  More  recently,  Gutmann,1  by 
using  asphalt  dissolved  in  chloroform,  has  been  able  to  show  this,  even  in 
the  cornea  of  the  ox,  which  was  thought  not  to  contain  them.  This  net¬ 
work  agrees  in  its  general  plan  with  that  developed  by  silver  staining,  but 
the  passages  are  somewhat  wider,  owing  probably  to  a  slight  distention 
from  the  injection.  They  increase  slightly  in  size  from  the  superficial  to 
the  deep  layers,  being  largest  near  the  posterior  limiting  membrane. 


Fig.  28. 


/  /  / 

Cornea  of  a  frog  stained  so  as  to  show  the  “  positive”  picture. 


Other  methods  of  demonstration  have  also  been^^a,  so  that  at  present 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  existence  of  lympl^^^ages  is  open  to  doubt. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  we  for  distinct  vessels  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  definite  wall,  they  are  not  foim^nVhe  cornea.  The  passages 
appear  to  be  rather  interfascicular  spa<^ tEan  true  vessels,  the  adhesion 
of  the  fascicles  to  each  other,  at  no  1©3  very  great,  being  here  wanting 
entirely.  The  fixed  cells  of  the  co^^a,  which  are  believed  to  be  adherent 
either  to  one  side  or  the  other  ofT^kanals,  offer  the  only  trace  of  endothelial 
lining  such  as  usually  existsA^me  lymphatics  of  connective  tissue,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sclera.  J?J0pining  appears,  however,  to  be  incomplete. 

It  is  instructive  to\^o^ipare  the  intimate  structure  of  the  cornea  with 
that  of  bone.  Ip  (jj^th  there  are  laminae,  between  which  lie  spaces  or 
•y  delicate  canaliculi.  Even  the  perforating  fibres 
represented  by  the  sutural  fibres  of  the  cornea.  It 
,  however,  that  these  resemblances  may  be  merely  acci- 
osteoblasts  of  bone  appear  to  have  no  analogue  in  the  cornea, 
eal  corpuscles  to  which  they  were  formerly  compared  are  now 


lacunae  interconni 
of  bone  ap 
should  b< 
dental.  \T 
as  tl 


dutmann  (G.).  Ueber  der  Lymphbahnen  der  Cornea.  Arcbiv  fur  mikroskopiscbe 
V^ftatomie,  1888,  xxxii.  593. 
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believed  to  be  a  composite  product  made  up  of  the  fixed  corneal  cells  and  a 
certain  amount  of  infiltrated  material. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cornea  its  lymphatic  net-work  communicates  with 
that  of  the  sclera,  the  difference  in  calibre  of  the  passages  being  such  that 
fluid  more  readily  passes  into  than  away  from  the  cornea.  Through  the 
anterior  limiting  membrane  the  lymph  penetrates  along  the  nerves  by 
special  passages — the  perineural  canals — formed  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
their  sheaths,  thus  reaching  the  system  of  lacunae  that  exists  in  the  anterior 
epithelium,  particularly  between  the  “  prickle-cells”  of  the  deeper  layers. 
From  this  it  passes  into  the  well-marked  lymph  system  of  the  scleral  con¬ 
junctiva.  Fluid  also  reaches  the  net-work  by  osmosis  from  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  interchange  here  is  active,  as  shown  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  diffusion  takes  place  when  special  fluids  are  injected  into  the  chamber. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  chamber  remains  about  the  same,  and  but  little 
exudation  appears  on  the  anterior  surface,  even  when  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  notably  increased. 

The  external  epithelium  of  the  cornea* 1 2  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
epidermis  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  being  stratified  in  from  six  to 
eight  layers,  and  rapidly  renewed  from  the  basement  layer.  It  is  somewhat 
thicker  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre.  Leber  thinks  that  it  has  an 
important  office  in  preventing  the  diffusion  of  tears  into  the  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cornea.  It  is  quite  soft,  and  easily  removed  by  knife  or 
needle.  In  reptiles,  that  shed  their  skin  entire,  this  epithelmm  is  cast  off 
with  the  external  cuticle. 

The  anterior  limiting  layer 2  is  clear,  homogeneous,  ajwSahhistous, — that 
is  to  say,  without  apparent  structure.  It  offers  sud^sMlstance  that  par¬ 
ticles  of  steel  or  other  angular  fragments  often  stieir^ust  within  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  It  differs  greatly  in  different  anjX^ts,  being  absent  in  some, 
such  as  the  horse,  goat,  dog,  and  cat  (HftVbqjt  in  man,  ruminants,  and 
birds  being  well  developed.  At  five  years  wrage  it  is  about  equal  in  thick¬ 
ness  to  the  posterior  limiting  layer ;  that  the  latter  gains  upon  it. 

It  passes  insensibly  into  the  cornea  proper,  from  which  it  is  separated 
with  difficulty.  If  any  part  is  ^^raway,  it  rolls  up  so  that  the  attached 
or  deeper  surface  lies  inwmid0j£ne  roll.  If  destroyed  by  inflammatory 
processes,  it  is  never  renewal  It  thins  away  and  is  lost  from  one  to  one 

"  C j - — 

1  Syn. :  conjunctiva  corWw ;  corneal  conjunctiva;  corneal  epithelium ;  ectocornea. 
(Leidy.) 

2  Syn.  :  Bowma^iVihembrane  (for  Sir  William  Bowman,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 

King’s  College*  born  1816,  died  1892,  being  described  in  bis  Lectures  on  the 

Parts  conceri^N^S the  Operations  on  the  Eye,  London,  1849)  ;  anterior  elastic  lamina 
(Bowman) ; nw&na  elastica  anterior ;  membrane  of  Reichert  (for  Karl  Reichert,  1811-1883, 
who  disc^Ared  it  at  about  the  same  time  as  Bowman) ;  vordere  Grenzschicht ,  G.  (Reichert) ; 
anteri^#%o^ogeneous  lamina ;  anterior  or  external  basement  membrane  ;  aussere  or  vor - 
de\^Ba9ulme7nbran,  G.  (Henle) ;  subepitheliale  Schicht ,  G.  (Arnold) ;  stratum  nervosum 

heim,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  mainly  composed  of  an  intricate 
xus  of  nerve -filaments). 
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and  a  half  millimetres  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  the  marginal 
looped  plexus  of  blood-vessels  begins. 

Bowman,  the  discoverer  of  this  structure,  describes  its  union  with  the 
subjacent  tissue  as  follows : 

“  The  manner  in  which  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  is  united  to  the  lamellae 
which  it  serves  to  cover  is  very  interesting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  convex,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  its  exact  curvature  is  of  primary  importance  to  vision,  as  it  is  there  that 
the  first  inflexion  of  the  rays  of  light  falling  in  the  eye  takes  place ;  and, 
further,  that  the  conjunctival  epithelium,  being  a  soft  and  fragile  substance, 
must  take  the  figure  of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests :  hence,  probably,  the 
arrangement  I  am  about  to  mention.  The  anterior  elastic  lamina,  a  firm, 
resisting,  uniform  layer,  placed  in  front  of  the  more  soft  and  porous  lamel- 
lated  tissue,  is  tied  down  to  the  anterior  lamellse,  at  innumerable  points,  by 
filaments  of  similar  texture  to  itself,1  which  it  sends  in  among  them.  These, 
as  they  penetrate  the  lamellse,  divide  and  expand  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  firm  hold  of  them,  and  are  thus  gradually  spent  among  the  four  or 
five  lamellse  which  lie  nearest  the  surface.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  these 
filaments  are  not  set  vertically,  but  everywhere  in  a  slanting  direction 
among  the  lamellse,  so  that  in  a  vertical  section  they  appear  to  cross  one 
another  at  right  angles.  This  arrangement  might,  I  imagine,  be  shown  on 
mechanical  principles  to  be  the  best  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
convexity  of  the  front  of  the  cornea.” 

The  exact  nature  of  this  layer  has  long  been  a  matter  qfHascussion,  and 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  entirely  settled.  As  it  is  unaffecraChy  dilute  acids, 
Bowman  supposed  it  to  be  similar  to  the  elastic  fibrj^qfr'connective  tissue, 
and  therefore  called  it  the  anterior  elastic  lamina^  The  name  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one,  as  the  membrane,  although  elasj^^re  by  no  means  identical 
in  its  reactions  with  elastic  tissue.  The  JarfwJmay  be  colored  by  eosine, 
which  leaves  the  former  unaffected,  and^icmaarminate  of  ammonium  stains 
the  two  quite  differently.  In  boiling  wjrteKand  in  liquor  potassse  the  anterior 
limiting  layer  swells  up  (Henle2),  a^d  permanganate  of  potassium  breaks  it 
up  into  fibrillse  that  resemble  tho^m  the  cornea  proper  (Rollett3).  These 
reactions  also  distinguish  it  f^o©ySSstic  tissue. 

Kessler’s  view  that  botJaN^e  anterior  and  posterior  limiting  layers  are 
the  remains  of  the  origrfnawflastema  in  which  the  cornea  was  developed  has 
already  been  adverted  mr  The  two  differ  so  much  in  their  chemical  re¬ 
actions  that  it  seer^Mhipossible  that  they  should  have  the  same  intimate 
constitution.  For  -'example,  the  anterior  layer  is  not  affected  by  a  dilute 
solution  ofoqs^mic  acid,  which  stains  the  posterior  layer  brown ;  the  former 
is  coloredNffight  red  by  picrocarminate  of  ammonium,  which  stains  the 


A 


f 


d? 


sry 

1  In  an  annexed  figure  he  styles  these  fibres  “  fibrous  cordage.’ ’ 

^  2  Handbuch  der  systematischen  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  1873,  ii.  629. 


3  Strieker’s  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre. 
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latter  orange ;  hsematoxylin  stains  the  anterior  layer  very  slowly,  but  at 
once  imparts  to  the  posterior  one  a  characteristic  violet  hue. 

The  view  most  generally  accepted  is  that  the  anterior  layer  is  merely  a 
condensed  and  somewhat  modified  limiting  layer  of  the  cornea  proper,  and 
Rollett’s  success  in  reducing  it  to  fibrillse  is  usually  cited  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  view  with  the  fact 
that  acetic  acid  or  dilute  mineral  acids  do  not  affect  this  layer  at  all,  while 
they  at  once  cause  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  cornea 
proper,  to  swell  up. 

Ranvier 1  has  shown  that  the  cornea  of  the  ray  possesses  an  unusually 
thick  anterior  limiting  layer,  from  which  delicate  prolongations  (sutural 
fibres 2 3)  extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cornea  proper.  These 
have  the  same  reactions  as  the  membrane  itself,  picrocarminate  of  am¬ 
monium  tinging  the  entire  system  a  bright  rose  color,  while  the  corneal 
lamellae  remain  unstained.  In  the  human  cornea  traces  of  a  similar  system 
are  found,  the  sutural  fibres  being  represented  by  the  oblique  filaments  so 
graphically  described  by  Bowman. 

Searching  for  an  analogue  for  this  tissue,  he  finds  it  in  the  circular 
and  spiral  fibres  found  in  connective-tissue  bundles,  particularly  those  of 
tendons  and  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  When  these  bundles 
are  treated  with  acetic  acid  they  swell  up,  but  the  fibres  referred  to  remain 
unaffected  and  appear  as  circular  or  spiral  constricting  bands,  giving  the 
bundles  a  moniliform  aspect.  They  are  not  found  at  equal  distances  or 
distributed  according  to  any  fixed  law.  In  some  cases  it  kVthought  that 
the  substance  of  which  these  bands  are  composed  was  {^imifcively  a  com¬ 
plete  investment  of  the  bundle  and  was  broken  into  shH0f  by  the  swelling ; 
in  others,  that  they  are  the  filamentous  processes  of  a|Jpiate  connective-tissue 
cells.  The  reactions  of  these  bands  appear  toUjQaentical  with  those  of 
the  anterior  limiting  layer.  Ranvier  therefor^c^Mcludes  that  the  cornea  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  flattened  band  of  tendoh-Kke  connective  tissue  with 
a  special  envelope  (the  anterior  limitiniWayer)  and  encircling  bands  (the 
sutural  fibres).  At  the  edge  of  the  conm/he  was  able  to  trace  the  transition 
from  the  modified  to  the  usual  fom(2> 

The  posterior  limiting  layer  called  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  is 

1  Ranvier  (L.).  Legons d’ajaafoJfie  generate,  annee  1878-79  ;  Terminaisons  nerveuses 
sensitives  :  Cornee.  Paris, 

2  The  “  fibrous  cordage’V&fJrBowman  ;  fibres  arcuatce  (Schwalbe). 

3  Syn. :  membrane  of  Descemet,  membrana  Descemetiana  or  Descemeti  (for  Jean  Des¬ 

cemet,  a  physician  oiriraris,  born  1732,  died  1810) ;  membrane  of  Demours,  membrana 
Demoursiana  or^Z^JjAwfsi  (for  Pierre  Demours,  an  oculist  of  Paris,  born  1702,  died  1795) ; 
membrane  of  membrana  Duddelliana  (for  Benedict  Duddell,  an  oculist  of  London, 

1729) ;  memBij^^  of  the  aqueous  humor  or  membrana  humoris  aquei  (Descemet) ;  mem- 
brana  pro  Imrmre  aqueo ;  capsula  aquea  cariilaginosa  or  preeaquosa ;  lame  cartilagineuse 
(Dem^umf^Vjosterior  elastic  lamina  (Bowman) ;  lamina  elastica  posterior ;  innere  Basal - 
memSraVfHenle) ;  internal  basement  membrane ;  vitreous  lamella  of  the  cornea ;  ento- 
coi^^(Leidy). 

long  controversy  occurred  with  regard  to  the  priority  of  discovery  of  this  mem- 
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distinguished  from  the  anterior  limiting  layer  by  several  notable  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Its  different  behavior  with  staining  fluids  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  It  has  a  considerably  greater  resistance  to  alkalies  and  acids,  as  well  as 
to  boiling  water.  Indeed,  it  may  be  isolated  by  submitting  the  cornea  to 
strong  alkaline  or  acid  solutions,  which  dissolve  the  other  constituents  while 
leaving  the  membrane  of  Descemet  unaffected.  Anatomical  differences 
also  are  not  wanting.  It  is  thickest  at  the  circumference,  while  the 
anterior  limiting  layer  thins  away  towards  the  edge.  Although  closely 
united  to  the  cornea  proper,  it  may  yet  be  detached  by  maceration,  and  then 
has  a  tendency  to  roll  up,  with  the  surface  formerly  adherent  inward  in  the 
roll.  It  is  more  easily  digested  by  trypsin  than  is  elastic  connective  tissue. 
In  ordinary  preparations  it  appears  as  a  perfectly  homogeneous  glass-like 
sheet  without  trace  of  cells  or  other  structure.  Some  observers  (Schweigger- 
Seidel)  report  that  it  shows  a  fibrillary  striation  after  boiling  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  When  cut  it  crackles  under  the  knife, 
and  the  edge  of  a  fracture  may  be  straight,  curved,  conchoidal,  or  stepped 
and  irregular.  An  attempt  to  disassociate  it  causes  it  to  break  up  in  every 
direction,  like  glass,  following  no  definite  planes.  From  its  general  be¬ 
havior,  Schweigger-Seidel  believed  it  to  be  composed  of  thin  platelets. 

In  early  foetal  life  this  membrane  is  absent,  the  endothelium  lining  the 
anterior  chamber  resting  immediately  upon  the  cornea  proper.  About  the 
second  or  third  month  it  appears  as  a  very  narrow  stripe,  presenting  the 
same  glassy  appearance  as  in  the  adult.  It  increases  in  thickness  with  age, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  life  shows  on  its  posterior  sujAce  numerous 
papillary  eminences,  isolated  or  arranged  in  groups.  apparently 

due  to  a  progressive  but  irregular  growth.  In  view  o^V^ese  evidences  of 
gradual  development,  Ranvier  thinks  that  the  membrane  is  a  product  of 
the  endothelial  cells  that  coat  it. 

Internal  Endothelium } — The  layer  of  cejj^^tt  lines  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  is  often  called  an  epithelium,  but,  as  it  y^ujtabubtedly  a  form  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  having  an  epithelioid  character^it  seems  better  to  apply  to  it  the 


brane.  The  first  published  mention  of  i^^foescemet  occurs  in  his  dissertation  “  An  sola 
lens  crystallina  cataractse  sedes?”  Ew^A758.  Demours’s  first  publication  was  in  his 
Lettre  a  M.  Petit,  Paris,  1767  ;  a^^Ohe  Memoires  de  l’Academie,  1768,  page  177. 

Some  time  prior  to  this,  how^Jw^  the  membrane  was  seen  and  mentioned  by  Duddell, 
as  appears  from  the  following  passage  from  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horny 
Coat  of  the  Eye,  London,  “  I  have  found  by  the  Dissection  of  Eyes  Fibres  both  in 

the  outward  and  inwarC^hamber  5  one  was  adherent  to  the  Arachnoides  [capsule  of  the 
lens],  and  another  to^^Cornea.  I  found  a  Film  in  a  Horse’s  Eye,  of  a  yellowish  Colour, 
which  swimming  inAie  Aqueous  Humour  of  the  outward  Chamber  cover’d  half  the  Pupil. 
I  made  an  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Horny-coat  with  a  Lancet,  and  putting  a 

blunt  Needft^lJ^  the  Orifice,  I  drew  Part  of  it  out;  the  other  End  was  adherent,  a  little 
above  andlsideways  from  the  Incision,  and  broke  off  almost  by  the  Adherency:  And 
examwiB^fce  Film,  I  found  that  it  was  a  little  Pelicle,  that  had  separated  from  the 
CoimeaSexcepting  only  where  it  stuck.” 

fj*Syn.  :  endothelium  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet ;  internal  epithelium  of  the 
+  ^^nea  ;  epithelium  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet;  epithelium  humoris  aquei. 

CxV 
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name  endothelium ,  invented  by  His  for  such  tissues.  It  is  composed  of 
transparent,  flattened,  polygonal  cells  that  have  some  peculiarities  that  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  section  on  histology. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  is 
thickened  into  a  ring-like  margin,  the  annular  ligament.1  From  this 

Fig.  29. 


h  S  i 


l 


Meridional  section  showing  the  connection  between  the  cornea  and  the  middle  coat  of  the  eye. 
(Testut.)— a,  posterior  limiting  layer ;  b,  annular  ligament ;  c,  scleral  fibres ;  d,  ciliary  fibres ;  e,  posterior 
fibres  forming  the  pectinate  ligament ;  /,  Fontana’s  space ;  g ,  scleral  sinus ;  h,  meridional  fibres  of  the 
ciliary  muscle;  i,  annular  fibres  of  same;  fc,  ciliary  process:  l,  iris;  m,  cornea;  n,  angle  of  the  iris; 
o,  sclera ;  p,  scleral  vein. 


Fig.  30, 


A  preparation  made  parallel  to^tkejawfface  of  the  annular  ligament.  (Gerlach.)— a,  meridional 
fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  b,  cijaw^^fibres  of  the  annular  ligament ;  c,  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
annular  ligament  forming  a  rdfic^Jm  in  Fontana’s  space ;  d,  posterior  limiting  layer,  covered  with 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  aifcri^  chamber. 

separate  bundles  h^JJbres,  lying  in  three  distinct  planes,  pass  to  the  sclera, 
to  the  tendon  ciliary  muscle  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  and  to  the 

iris.  (Se^Mk*  29  and  30.)  The  strands  of  the  latter  group  are  known 
as  the  peh^jme  ligament .2  The  narrow  region  between  the  cornea  and  the 

lig amentum  annulare  ;  annulus  tendinosus. 

ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis  (Hueck)  ;  processus  peripherici ;  pillars  of  the 

Af> 

jk  (A*  name  in  the  text  is  derived  from  L.  pecten ,  -inis,  a  comb.  In  hoofed  animals,  in 
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iris,  near  this  ligament,  is  often  called  the  angle  of  the  iris /  and  the  region 
occupied  by  the  bundles  of  the  ligament  the  space  of  the  angle  of  the 
iris.* 1 2  The  intervals  between  them  are  free  from  interstitial  material,  and 
communicate  with  the  anterior  chamber,  being  in  fact  a  continuation  of  it. 
They  are  much  better  marked  in  the  ox  and  horse  than  in  man. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  arrangement  just  described  is  such  as  to 
connect  the  membrane  6f  Descemet  rather  with  the  middle  coat  of  the  eye 
than  with  the  outer  one,  thus  supplementing  what  has  already  been  de¬ 
duced  from  embryological  evidence, — namely,  that  the  membrane  is  derived 
from  the  middle  coat.  An  examination  of  the  strands  of  the  pectinate 
ligament  shows  that  each  is  coated  by  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  of 

Descemet,  and  by  an  endothelial  layer 
that  grows  thinner  as  it  recedes  from  the 
cornea,  the  membrane  also  undergoing  re¬ 
duction.  (See  Fig.  31.) 

The  intervals  of  the  space  of  the  angle 
of  the  iris  communicate  with  the  lymphatic 
spaces  of  the  iris,  and  by  this  way  fluid 
may  be  carried  directly  from  the  anterior 
chamber  into  the  lymphatic  circulation. 

Just  without  this  space,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sclera,  where  the  internal 
surface  of  that  membrane  bends  inward 
before  uniting  with  the  tissra  proper  of 


Fig.  31. 


Meridional  section  of  rabbit’s  cornea, 
showing  strands  of  the  pectinate  liga¬ 
ment.  (Ranyier.)— The  axis  of  the  strands 
is  formed  of  an  extension  of  the  tissue 
of  the  cornea  proper ;  the  cortex  of  them 
is  an  extension  of  the  posterior  limiting 
layer,  and  upon  this  extends  an  epithe¬ 
lial  investment  continuous  with  the  en¬ 
dothelium  of  the  anterior  chamber. 


the  cornea,3  there  is 
passage  or  system 
referred  to  as  the 
of  Schlemm .4 


lie  curious 
isages  already 
al  sinus ,  or  canal 


This  ha^AJcross-section  so  much  the 
appearance  ^£c>ne  of  the  intervals  of  Fon¬ 
tana’s  space  that  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  and  therefore  to  beibug  to  the  lymphatic  system.  It  is 

0 - : - 


angement  in  distinct  bundles  passing  from 
d,  and  these  appear,  when  viewed  from  the  side 


whom  the  structure  was  first  observed/ 
the  cornea  to  the  iris  is  much  mora 
,  of  the  chamber,  like  the  teeth  of/SVfcnb. 

1  Syn.  :  angle  of  the  an*no^mamber ;  irido-corneal  angle  ;  Iriswinkel ,  G.  ;  angulus 
iridis. 

2  Syn.  :  space  of  F»nCja,  named  for  Felice  Fontana,  professor  at  Pisa  and  afterwards 

at  Florence,  born  172(p^a  1805.  Fontana,  misled  by  the  unusual  development  of  this 
trabecular  tissue^ijj^b^s^yes  of  kine,  and  probably  making  some  error  in  manipulation, 
described  it  The  term  “Fontana’s  spaces”  is  often  applied  to  the  numerous 

small  interva^A^Kveen  the  trabeculae.  This  seems  to  be  inadmissible. 

3  The  internal  scleral  sulcus  of  Schwalbe. 

4  ^m^fyor  Friedrich  Schlemm,  an  anatomist  of  Berlin,  born  1795,  died  1858. 

SgyrSr sinus  sclerce  (Rochon-Duvigneaud) ;  canalis  or  sinus  Schlemmii  ;  canalis  Lauihi; 

pleXjf^ciliaris  (Leber) ;  cir cuius  venosus  Schlemmii ,  or  circulus  Schlemmii  (Leber,  1895)  ; 
venosus  scleras,  or  sinus  venosus  Schlemmii  (Gutmann  and  Waldeyer,  1895)  ;  sinus 
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lined  with  endothelium,  and  has  a  thin  wall  closely  united  with  the  scleral 
tissue.  It  is  not  in  all  places  a  simple  canal,  but  divides  at  short  distances 
into  several  branches,  which  again  reunite.  This  has  led  some  to  designate 
it  as  a'  plexus.  Where  single,  it  is  oval  or  triangular  in  section,  having  a 
long:  diameter  of  0.32  millimetre  and  a  short  one  of  0.048  millimetre. 
(Schwalbe.)  There  pass  from  it  to  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  small  veinlets 
that  receive  branches  from  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  this  has  led  to  the  theory 
that  it  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  blood  expressed  from  that  muscle  during 
contraction. 

Rochon-Duvigneaud 1  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  passage 
greatly  resembles  in  structure  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Like  them, 
it  has  an  endothelial  lining  resting  immediately  upon  the  circumjacent  tissue, 
and  not,  like  the  vorticose  and  other  veins,  upon  a  wall  of  its  own,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies  by  an  adventitia.  There  are  also 
trabeculae  and  fibrous  crests  within  it  that  serve  to  subdivide  it  more  or 
less  completely.  These  peculiarities  were  noted  by  some  of  the  earlier 
observers,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  sinus.2 

The  exact  nature  of  this  sinus  has  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of 
dispute.  As  it  is  usually  empty  after  death,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  lymph- 
channel.  This  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  some  who  showed  that  it 
may  be  filled  either  wholly  or  partially  by  colored  injections  made  into  the 
anterior  chamber  after  death  at  about  normal  pressure.  Schwalbe3  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  this  with  soluble  Berlin  blue,  alkanet  turpentine,  and 
asphalt  dissolved  in  chloroform ;  Heisrath 4  with  sulphindigotg\e  of  sodium, 
eosine  carmine,  and  defibrinated  blood  ;  Calori 5  with  ci^raJbjA’  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead ;  Gutmann,6  quite  recently,  with  Japan§A£|nk,  Berlin  blue, 
and  defibrinated  blood.  The  annexed  figure  (Fig/  $2),  taken  from  Gut- 
mann’s  article,  shows  fine  granules  of  the  ink  lying  within  the  lumen  of 

venosus  iridis  (Henle)  ;  sinus  venosus  corneas  ;  circulici^e^shs  iridis  ;  sinus  circularis  iridis  ; 

circular  sinus  ( Leidy ) . 

First  discovered  by  Albinus,  as  is  shown  b^fayhtalogue  of  his  preparations,  published 
in  1775.  First  described  by  Schlemm,  in  Rus^g  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie,  Berlin  und  Wien, 
1830,  iii.  333.  He  states  that  he  found  iU^Ume  eye  of  a  person  who  had  been  hung,  and 
cautions  against  confounding  it  with  E^^aAt’s  canal. 

1  Rochon-Duvigneaud.  Rech^raJra&4matomiques  sur  Bangle  de  la  chambre  anterieure 
et  sur  le  canal  de  Schlemm.  Artfffii&ophth.,  Par.  1892,  1893,  xii.,  xiii. 

2  Arnold  (Fr.).  Anatoi/iscia^mnd  physiologische  Untersuchungen  liber  das  Auge, 
1832,  p.  10  et  seq.  Retzius,  Cfe$er  den  Circulus  venosus  im  Auge.  Archiv  fur  Anatomie 
und  Physiologie,  1834,  ^^2-295. 

3  Schwal  $h  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 

4  Heisrat  ie  Abflusswege  des  Humor  aqueus  mit  besonderer  Berucksichti- 

gung  des  sog(  ntana’schen  und  Schlemm’schen  Canals.  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1880, 


xxvi.  1. 


5  CaloriV  De’  risultamenti  ottenuti  injettando  i  canali  di  Fontana  e  di  Petit  e  la 
camera^nSu^pre  delP  occhio  umano  e  dei  mammiferi  domestici.  Mem.  Accad.  d.  sc.  d. 
*0gna,  1874,  3.  s.,  v.  341-351. 


tmann  (G.).  Ueber  die  Natur  des  Schlemm’schen  Sinus  und  seine  Beziehungen 
3ren  Augenkammer.  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1895,  xli.  28. 
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the  sinus.  These  evidently  penetrate  by  means  of  the  space  of  Fontana, 
and  then  by  some  means  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  been  held  from  these  experiments  that  open  passages  exist  in 
the  walls  by  which  fluids  may  reach  the  sinus.  Schwalbe  cites  similar  con¬ 
nections  between  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  of  the 
arachnoid  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  He  compares  the  space  of  the 
angle  of  the  iris  to  a  sponge  that  sucks  up  fluid  from  the  anterior  chamber 
and  discharges  it  into  the  sinus.  The  action  is  aided,  as  he  thinks,  by  the 
ciliary  muscle,  some  of  whose  fibres  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 


Fig.  32. 


Section  of  a  preparation  made  by  injecting  India  in^iiTtp^e  anterior  chamber.  (Gutmann.)— 
s,  scleral  sinus  in  which  fine  particles  of  ink  are  seen;  eVxH^ftons  of  the  injection  mass  passing  from 
the  neighboring  tissues  into  the  sinus;  b,  fusiform  aVjj  acuminate  collections  in  the  spaces  of  the 
neighboring  tissues;  r,  scattered  granular  masses  of^foyk,  ink. 

sinus,  so  that  each  contraction  ofJ0>  muscle  draws  asunder  the  walls  and 
thus  induces  a  suction  upon  th^pjfee  of  the  angle  of  the  iris  and  through 
it  upon  the  anterior  chamb^o^The  fact  that  increase  of  intra-ocular  press¬ 
ure  at  once  causes  a  cor  ige^h  of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  seems  to  favor 
this  view.  It  is  true,\jg^ever,  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  showing 
the  actual  channels  <by  which  such  a  communication  might  be  effected,  and 
many  experiments^  nave  failed  to  obtain  positive  results  from  injections 
made  in  perfoCntiresh  eyes.1 

Lebe  ^recently  repeated  his  former  experiments  on  this  subject  with 

taderini,  Ueber  die  Abflusswege  des  Humor  aqueus,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmolo- 
xvii.  3.  Gifford,  Weitere  Versuche  fiber  die  Lymphstrome  und  Lymph wege 
ufes,  Archiv  ffir  Augenheilk.,  1893,  xxvi.  ;  Rochon-Duvigneaud,  loc.  cit. 

Leber  (Th.).  Der  Circulus  venosus  Schlemmii  steht  nicht  in  offener  Yerbindung  mit 
fr  vorderen  Augenkammer.  Arch.  f.  Ophth  ,  1895,  xli.  235. 
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a  view  to  reconciling  the  conflicting  evidence.  He  finds  that  the  discordant 
results  obtained  by  different  experimenters  can  be  explained  by  the  different 
conditions  prevailing  and  the  different  methods  pursued.  Freshness  of 
material  is  an  important  element,  as  in  a  very  short  time  after  death  the 
endothelial  cells  contract  so  that  injections  readily  pass  between  them. 
Again,  injections  pass  much  more  readily  into  the  sinus  when  the  anterior 
chamber  has  first  been  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
liquids  used, — Berlin  blue,  for  example, — it  is  found  that  the  aqueous 
humor  determines  a  precipitate  of  fine  flakes  that  cannot  enter  the  vessels. 
A  slight  amount  of  rough  handling  causes  the  results  to  vary. 

After  exhaustively  examining  the  whole  matter,  he  concludes  that  in¬ 
jected  fluids  do  indeed  pass  from  the  anterior  chamber  to  the  scleral  sinus, 
not  through  open  connections  or  by  stomata,  but  by  intercellular  filtration. 
Dissolved  coloring-matters  not  precipitated  in  the  anterior  chamber  pass 
without  difficulty,  as  do  also  fine,  suspended  granules,  such  as  those  of 
India  or  Japanese  ink. 

He  also  points  out  that  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
perience  of  ophthalmologists.  If  fluids  could  leave  the  anterior  chamber 
by  distinct  openings,  a  constant  intra-ocular  pressure  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  nor  would  that  pressure  ever  be  much  greater  than  that  in  the 
veins.  Considerable  difference  in  pressure,  however,  often  exists.  Under 
normal  conditions  no  influx  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  occurs 
when  the  aqueous  humor  is  evacuated,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  could  be  prevented  were  there  open  communications  between  the 
chamber  and  any  part  of  the  venous  system.  The  sinus  i^w^lly  is  found 
empty  after  death,  because  the  intra-ocular  pressure  does  hgt  immediately 
cease,  and  this  causes  a  filtration  of  the  aqueous  humO^which  drives  out 
the  blood.  The  anterior  ciliary  veins  share  this  neqpjrarity.  After  death 
by  diseases  of  the  most  varied  nature  the  sinusXgEy  be  found  filled  with 
blood,  as  is  shown  by  the  investigations  of  I^M^ff  and  Rollett.1 

Blood-vessels . — In  the  adult  cornea  tfeci^hre  no  blood-vessels,  except 
within  a  margin  of  one  to  two  millimetres  near  the  limbus,  where  the 
episcleral  vessels  end  in  a  net- work  ^  capillaries  known  as  the  marginal 


looped  plexus,2  During  foetal  liTerfftS 


vascular  net-work  extends  between 
the  deeper  layers  of  epithel  ne  anterior  limiting  membrane  much 

farther,  and  may  overspreadpyfce  entire  anterior  surface.  The  cornea  of 
some  osseous  fishes  is  ^as^ular  throughout  life.  The  substance  of  the 
cornea  normally  conjajjjs  no  vessels.  During  inflammation,  however,  ves¬ 
sels  may  form  in  /aapTportion,  usually  commencing  as  an  extension  of 
the  marginal  p^m|§f  just  beneath  the  external  limiting  membrane,  and 
extending  fr^foN^is  into  the  deeper  layers.  In  some  cases  a  newly  formed 


und  des 


1  Iwa^oj  and  Eollett.  Bemerkungen  zur  Anatomie  der  Irisanheftung 
AnnuA^ciliaris.  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1869,  xv.  54. 

rtjutndschlmgennetz,  G. 
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Fig.  33. 


tissue  ( pannus )  is  deposited  upon  the  cornea.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  the  vessels  are  superficial  they  are  plainly  visible  and  have  a  vivid 
red  color,  branching  in  an  arborescent  manner ;  but  when  deeply  situated 
they  are  not  easy  to  make  out,  owing  to  the  infiltrated  and  clouded  layers 
covering  them,  and  they  divide  into  branches  that  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  nearly  so,  along  the  corneal  laminae.  (Fuchs.) 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  blood-vessels,  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea  is  very  active,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  wounds  are 
repaired,  a  day  sometimes  sufficing  for  healing  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the 
lymph-supply,  which  here  takes  the  place  of  blood.  In  wounds  involving 
loss  of  substance  the  epithelium  is  renewed  by  proliferation  from  that  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wound,  but  the  tissue  of  the  cornea  proper  is  replaced  by 
cicatricial  tissue  which  never  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  The  anterior 
limiting  membrane  is  never  renewed. 

Nerves . — As  might  be  expected  from  the  highly  sensitive  character  of 
the  cornea,  the  nerves  that  supply  it  are  exceedingly  numerous.  From  the 
anterior  ciliary  nerves  trunks  pass  that  unite  near  the  corneo- scleral  junc¬ 
tion  to  form  a  close-meshed  plexus  containing  medullated  and  non-medul- 

lated  fibres.  From  this  plexus, 
known  as  the  plexus  annularis,1 
nerves  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle, 
to  the  iris,  and  to  the  cornea. 
Those  that  penpfcate  the  cornea 
are  of  varkml^  size,  sixty  to 
eighty  in/M»*ber,  forty  to  fifty 
of  whk^C^ass  towards  the  an- 
teri&^§wrface,  while  twenty  to 
are  directed  posteriorly, 
bgiel.)  These  nerves  contain 
both  medullated  and  non- 
medullated  fibres,  the  former 
preponderating  in  the  anterior 
set.  The  smallest  of  them  have 
but  two  to  three  nerve-fibres, 
the  largest  have  as  many  as 
twelve.  Soon  after  entering 
they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  thus  becoming  transparent,  and  exchange 
fibres  with  eacl  forming  a  rich  and  intricate  plexus,  the  deep  stroma 

plexus .2  33.)  This  extends  like  a  net  through  the  anterior  three- 

fourths  ofN^^cornea  proper,  the  posterior  fourth  being  supplied  by  simple 
branchesVrom  it.  Its  strands  are  nerve-fibres,  its  intersections  an  almost 

rv* _ 


Nerve-plexuses  of  the  cornea.  (TesmtJ^INl,  two 
afferent  nerve-trunks ;  2,  deep  stronjd^WxfisT  3,  sub- 
epithelial  plexus;  4,  intra-epitheliaf%S^is;  a,  cornea 
proper ;  b,  anterior  limiting  anterior  epi¬ 

thelium. 


<$■ 


1  Syn.  :  orbiculus  gangliosus. 

2  Syn.  :  primary  plexus  ;  fundamental  plexus. 
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inextricable  interlacement  of  these  fibres  mingled  with  some  connective- 
tissue  cells.  No  true  ganglionic  cells  are  found  at  these  nodes. 

The  larger  nerve-trunks  are  surrounded  by  special  lymph-canals  like 
those  about  the  vessels,  called  the  perineural  canals.  These  are  composed  of 
two  concentric  endothelial  sheaths  enclosing  between  them  a  space  that 
communicates  with  the  interlamellar  spaces  of  the  cornea.  The  smaller 
branches  appear  not  to  have  these  special  sheaths,  but  to  lie  immediately 
within  the  interlamellar  spaces. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  plexus  was,  like  those  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  walls,  a  terminal  plexus,  from  which  were  distributed  the  terminal 
nerve-filaments.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  From  that  part  nearest 
the  anterior  limiting  membrane  fibres  are  given  off  which  pass  in  a  radial 
direction,  penetrating  that  layer  (perforating  fibres *)  and  then  breaking  up 
into  fine  filaments  which  unite  beneath  the  epithelium  in  a  close-meshed 
plexus,  the  subepithelial  plexus.  (3,  Fig.  33.)  Some  of  the  perforating 
fibres  do  not  enter  this  plexus,  but  terminate  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epithelium  in  rounded  or  conical  end-bulbs.  (Dogiel.)  From  the  sub- 
epithelial  plexus,  again,  numerous  varicose  fibres  pass  between  the  epithelial 
cells  and,  gradually  becoming  more  superficial,  form  an  intra-epithelial 
plexus.  (4,  Fig.  33.)  From  this  arise  the  terminal  fibrillse,  which  end  in 
rounded  or  knob-like  expansions. 

Around  the  vascular  edge  of  the  cornea  are  found  some  peculiar  end- 
organs,  first  described  by  Ciaccio,2  and  recently  by  Dogiel.3  These  are 
plexiform  glomeruli  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  formed  by  two  or  three 
nerve-branches  that  divide  and  subdivide.  No  cell-elen^til|  have  been 
observed  between  the  meshes  of  these  glomeruli.  L&p^liKe  bendings 
with  thickenings  are  also  seen,  especially  in  nerves  j™fr  appear  to  enter 
from  the  circumcorneal  tissue.  Irregular  quadraagplar  or  shovel-shaped 
platelets  are  also  found.  These  end-organs  all  to  be  confined  to  the 

exterior  zone  of  the  cornea,  not  occurring  |5eyond  one-half  to  one  and  a 
half  millimetres  from  the  edge.  C 

Besides  the  deep  stroma  plexus  and  ^^derivatives,  there  is  also  found 
another,  composed  of  finer  fibrils,  ^gned  of  branches  derived  from  the 
main  trunks,  from  branches  of  th^ principal  plexus,  from  the  perforating 
fibres,  and  from  branches  froi^NjmJ cTmj uncti va.  This  forms  the  superficial 
stroma  plexus ,4  so  called  b^afls^most  apparent  beneath  the  anterior  limiting 
membrane.  It  seems,  h(we^er,  from  the  researches  of  Dogiel,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  ^Jjjs  situation,  as  it  ramifies  extensively  between  the 
other  layers  of  the/?Sraea,  so  that  each  layer  may  be  said  to  have  a  plexus 
of  its  own,  excepfJTSiaeed,  the  deepest  near  the  posterior  limiting  membrane. 
Fibres  fromOfeG^  plexus  run  along  between  the  layers,  frequently  bend- 

rce  perforantes  ;  rami  perforantes. 

(Lr.  V.).  Mem.  Accad.  d.  sc.  d.  1st.  di  Bologna,  1873,  ser.  3,  iv.  501. 
giel  (A.  S.).  Die  Nerven  der  Cornea  des  Menschen.  Anat.  Anz.,  1890,  v.  483. 
ttyn.  ;  subbasal  plexus  (Hover) ;  accessory  plexus  (Ranvier). 
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ing  at  right  angles  to  communicate  with  those  of  the  neighboring  layers. 
They  terminate  by  free  ends  slightly  thickened  or  delicately  tapering.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  they  communicated  with  the  corneal  cells  or  with 
the  so-called  corneal  corpuscles,  but  that  has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  case. 
They  often  pass  over  the  surfaces  of  the  corneal  cells.  These  branches  cor¬ 
respond  quite  closely  to  the  corial  branches  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Historically  the  corneal  nerves  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they  were 
the  first  that  were  shown  to  end  with  free  intercellular  filaments.  This 
method  of  termination  is  now  known  to  be  quite  usual  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 


THE  MIDDLE  OR  VASCULAR  COAT.1 

Morphologically  speaking,  this  coat  extends  from  the  optic-nerve  en¬ 
trance  over  the  entire  ball  within  the  outer  coat,  being  divided  into  four 
portions, — 1,  the  chorioid  proper,  extending  as  far  forward  as  the  ora  serrata, 
the  place  where  the  nervous  portion  of  the  retina  ceases ;  2,  a  thickened 
portion,  the  ciliary  body,  affording  attachment  to  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  lens  and  containing  within  it  plexuses  of  vessels  and  muscular  fibres  ; 
8,  a  freely  hanging  portion,  the  iris,  that  extends  like  a  diaphragm  across 
the  aqueous  chamber  in  front  of  the  lens ;  4,  the  corneal  portion,  already 
described  as  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  of  the  cornea,  with  its  endo¬ 
thelium.  This  is  usually  excluded  when  reference  is  made  to  the  middle 


1  Syn. :  - tunica  media  ;  t.  uvea  ;  t.  uvceformis ;  t.  aciniformis  or  aciffictl^k;  t.  secundina  ; 
t.  vasculosa ;  tractus  uvealis ;  leptomeninx  ophthalmencephali  (con&j^^jjfrg  this  coat  as  an 
extension  of  the  combined  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  of  the  brain^A^ 

The  term  uvea ,  often  found  in  the  older  writers  and  oG^S^ohally  employed  by  the 
moderns,  has  varied  somewhat  in  its  application.  The  e^l^^hatomists  (Herophilus  and 
others)  compared  the  entire  middle  coat  to  the  inside  < 


^’Vple  grape-skin,  the  pupil  rep- 
called  it,  therefore,  payoudyg 
was  translated  into  Latin  as 


resenting  the  place  where  the  stem  had  been  pullej 
XiT&v,  or  grape-like  tunic  ( pal ;  =  L.  uva ,  a  grapl 
tunica  uvea ,  although,  as  Hyrtl  points  out,  the  iwSme  has  no  good  etymological  foundation, 
there  being  no  adjective  uveus  derived  from  grape.  The  term  was  in  general  use  for 

the  entire  middle  coat  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among 


modern  writers  to  return  to  it,  as,  forxHjwmce,  Briicke  (Anatomische  Beschreibung  des 
Augapfels,  1847),  Luschka  (Anatonafo\fc?^  Menschen,  1865),  Helmholtz  (Handbuch  der 
physiologischen  Optik,  1867),  P!lratfMGrundriss  der  Anatomie,  1891),  and  many  recent 
writers  on  ophthalmology.  SorfpyOT  the  older  authors,  however,  applied  the  term  to  the 
iris  alone.  Rufus  Ephesiu^fo^example,  calls  the  part  of  the  middle  coat  to  which  the 
■cornea  is  joined  payoeid be,  posterior  part  x°P°eL From  the  seventeenth  century 

anatomists  began  genfcraHJto  use  the  term  in  this  sense.  (See  Riolanus,  Petit,  Winslow, 
Ruysch.)  Later,  ZtfT&^Haller,  and  Albinus  restricted  the  term  to  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  iris,  and  it^s^^^hften  so  used.  Haller  uses  the  term  in  both  significations.  Mor- 
phologicallv^ko^^er,  this  is  inaccurate,  as  the  posterior  layer  is  really  a  continuation  of 
the  retina,  sichwalbe  therefore  calls  the  anterior  layer  of  the  iris  its  uveal  portion. 

The^\rms  uvceformis ,  aciniformis ,  and  acinalis ,  applied  to  this  coat  by  old  Latin 
auth5rfJVri|e  from  the  same  comparison  to  a  grape-skin  (L.  acinus ,  a  berry  or  grape). 

^Gerardus  Cremonensis,  in  his  translation  of  Avicenna,  applies  to  this  coat  the  term 
\ina,  partly  because  it  is  derived  from  the  secundina  cerebri  (pia  -f-  arachnoid),  partly 
:ause  it  nourishes  the  eye  as  the  secundina  uteri  (chorion)  do  the  foetus. 
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coat.  Many  authors  include  the  first  two  portions  under  the  designation 
chorioid. 

Disregarding,  then,  this  anterior  portion,  the  middle  coat  presents  two 
openings, — one  anterior,  the  pupil,  for  the  admission  of  the  undulations  of 
light ;  one  posterior,  the  optic  foramen  of  the  chorioid,  for  the  admission 
of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  upon  which  those  undulations  take  effect. 

This  envelope  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  external  one.  While  the 
latter  is  firm,  dense,  hard,  and  but  scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the 
former  is  soft,  easily  torn,  and  extremely  vascular.  This  is  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  function,  which  is  necessarily  of  a  nutritive  character ;  lying 
between  the  other  two  coats,  it  serves  to  nourish  both.  Again,  while  the 
outer  coat  is  inextensible  and  immovable  with  respect  to  the  others,  the 
middle  coat,  being  quite  lax,  can  easily  be  stretched  and  moved.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  suitable  seat  for  muscle-fibres  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  mechanism  of  vision.  In  color,  too,  the  contrast  is  marked.  The 
outer  coat  is  either  white  or  transparent ;  the  middle  one  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown  in  the  posterior  portion  and  of  various  opaque  shades  anteriorly. 

Intra-ocular  tension  is  doubtless  kept  up  by  the  transudation  of  fluid 
from  the  vessels  of  the  middle  coat,  which,  viewed  in  this  light,  form  a 
secreting  organ  of  the  very  simplest  form.  Were  it  not  for  this  provision, 
the  fluids  of  the  eye  would  rapidly  decrease  by  filtration  through  the  coats. 

While  this  coat  contains  nerves  in  great  abundance,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  not  distributed  within  it,  but  pass  to  structures  beyond.  Inflam¬ 
mation  here  does  not  usually  cause  pain,  unless  its  products  distend  the 
eyeball  and  occasion  pressure. 


THE  CHORIOID.1 


Considered  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  this  portion  of  the  middle  coat 
extends  from  the  nerve-entrance  to  the  ora  serrata,^^^t  is  to  say,  to  about 
seven  millimetres  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  ZVtfherefore  covers  about 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  bulb.  Its  thfckpfe  varies  from  0.1  milli¬ 
metre  near  the  nerve  to  0.06  millimetre^^ar  the  ora  serrata.2  Though 

1  Syn.  :  tunica  chorioidea  or  choroideaJ^mJi'ioidea  or  choroidea ;  chorioid  or  choroid 
coat ;  choroid. 

From  x6pLOVi  the  chorion,  -f-  eMo^i^pearance,  alluding  to  its  vascular  character,  like 
that  of  the  foetal  chorion. 

The  spelling  chorioid  is,  fof  etymological  reasons,  to  he  preferred,  although  xopoeidfc 
appears  in  some  of  the  Greek  authrtrs.  (Hyrtl.) 

1  The  following  stateih^rf^  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  chorioid  are  given  by  different 

"»rs  • 

# 


authors : 


Merkel 
Sappej; 
Schv 
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Near  Nerve. 

Near  Ora  Seri 
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closely  applied  to  the  sclera,  it  may  be  stripped  from  it,  owing  to  the  laxity 
of  its  external  layer.  It  adheres  more  closely  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  connective-tissue  bundles  and  vessels  that 
here  pass  from  the  chorioid  to  the  nerve.  The  laxity  of  the  membrane 
enables  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  variations  in  volume  that  occur  in  its  very 
numerous  blood-vessels. 

Like  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid  is 
rough  and  fluffy  from  the  loose  ends  of  connective-tissue  bundles  severed 
by  the  separation  of  the  two  membranes.  The  inner  surface  is,  however, 
smooth  and  easily  separated  from  the  outer  or  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina. 

The  color  of  the  chorioid  and  also  of  the  retina  fades  somewhat  with 
advancing  age,  so  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  less  dark  in  old  people.  The 


Fro.  34. 


Chorio- 
capillaris. 
Lamina 
basal  is. 


color  depends  not  only  upon  the 
also  upon  the  copious  supply  of 
Its  general  appearance  *  ^ 
caused  by  numerous  vess^l^hid 


von  Davidoff.) 

m£nt  with  which  its  cells  abound,  but 
it  contains. 

a  striated  surface,  the  striations  being 
nerves  that  pass  from  behind  forward. 


only  by  a  thin  web  of  connective  tissue ;  hence 
is  slight,  resembling  that  of  its  homologue, 


A? 


These  structures  are  in 

the  consistence  of  thg  cl _ 

the  pia  mater  of  fh^^rain. 

The  essentk\cJaracteristic  of  the  chorioid  is  its  vascular  structure,  and 
its  differenCi^ers  may  be  classified  according  to  the  predominant  vessels 
each  con^^s.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  an  inspection  of  Fig.  34.  The 
princiwA  layer,  the  lamina  vasculosa,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  large 
artefc©  alid  veins,  and  interior  to  this  is  the  chorio-capillaris,  made  up  of 
capillaries.  These,  the  essential  features  of  the  chorioid,  are  separated  from 
’  e  adjacent  coats  of  the  eye  by  non- vascular  layers, — on  the  outer  surface 
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the  suprachorioidea,  on  the  inner  the  lamina  basalis.  Some  authors  divide 
the  outer  portion  of  the  vascular  layer  into  two  laminae,  one  of  larger  ves¬ 
sels,  the  other  (Sattler’s  layer)  of  smaller  or  medium-sized  ones.  This 
appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement,  but  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in 
the  chorioid  alone,  of  all  regions  of  the  body,  is  seen  a  distinct  gradation 
in  size  of  vessels  in  superimposed  layers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
tissues  requiring  most  active  nourishment  lie  to  the  inner  side.  The  sclera 


Fig.  35 

Cornea.  I  Anterior  chamber. 


Anterior  ciliary 
artery. 


Long  pos¬ 
terior  cili¬ 
ary  artery. 


Ciliary 

nerves. 


Long  posterior  cil¬ 
iary  artery  and 
nerve. 


Vessels  and  nerves  of  tl 


mg  posterior  ciliary  artery 
and  nerve. 

(Testut.) 


is  comparatively  inert  and  nee^s  ^feufe£)ittle  blood,  while  the  retina  is  very 
active  and  requires  a  great  simgiyf  The  nutrient  fluids  exude  from  the 
capillaries;  hence  these  areftlewloped  on  the  retinal  surface.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  vessels  explain^why  inflammatory  exudations  from  the  chorioid 
usually  seek  the  inner*s^£fe,ce,  and  are  therefore  so  destructive  in  their  effects. 

The  sup?'achoijM/a 1  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  lamina  fusca 


1  Syn. :  su; 
suprachoroideakC$\ 
dea 


loidal  lamina  ;  lamina  suprachorioidea  or  suprachoroidea ;  membrana 
ntain)  ;  ectochoroidea  (Leidy) ;  tunica  suprachorioidea  or  suprachoroi- 
t.  arachnoidea  ;  membrana  villoso-glandulosa . 

e  was  given  by  B.  A.  Stier,  one  of  the  earliest  to  describe  this  membrane, 
in  a  tr^fce  “De  tunica  quadam  oculi  novissime  detecta,  ”  Halle,  1759,  from  its  villous 
app^rhnce  and  certain  glandular-like  corpuscles  which  he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  it. 


;  t.  ceUufan^  \ 

Thtf  laS^iame 
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of  the  sclera,  from  which  it  is  separated  when  the  sclera  is  torn  awayr 
cleavage  occurring  between  the  laminae  of  connective  tissue  along  the  lines 
of  the  larger  lymph-spaces,  together  constituting  the  perichorioidal  space. 
Throughout  the  laminae  of  this  tissue  numerous  pigmented  cells  are  found 
scattered,  and  these  impart  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  hue  to  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which,  when  bathed  in  fluid  and  showing  through  the  white  web  of 
the  tissue,  appears  much  like  the  inside  of  a  grape-skin.  These  cells  are 
stellate  in  form,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pigmented,  epithelial 
cells  of  the  retina,  which  usually  become  detached  with  the  chorioid,  and 
were  formerly  classed  as  belonging  to  it. 


Fig.  36. 


Vessels  of  the  chorioid.  (Leber.)— 0,  optic-n< 
Pc,  ciliary  processes ;  J ,  iris ;  Aa,  anterior  ciliar 
posterior  ciliary  artery ;  Cim,  greater  arterial 
ries ;  Vv ,  vorticose  veins ;  Va,  anterior  cilii 


ye  Wtrance ;  Ch,  chorioid ;  Oc ,  orbiculus  ciliaris ; 
iries :  Ab,  short  posterier  ciliary  arteries ;  Al,  long 
Me ,  arteries  of  ciliary  muscle;  rr,  recurrent  arte- 


While  the  suprachorioideiNJhs  no  vessels  or  nerves  that  specially  belong 
to  it,  nevertheless  it  serves  fts the  passage-way  for  many  of  these  structures 
that  pass  from  behind,  neSSr  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  forward  to  the  ciliary 
body,  the  iris,  andj^^rnea.  (See  Fig.  35.)  The  long  ciliary  arteries,  two 
in  number,  pemarare  the  sclera  almost  exactly  in  the  horizontal  meridian, 
and,  accomfljtofi^l  by  two  of  the  largest  ciliary  nerves,  pass  directly  through 
the  suprach^woidea.  The  external  is  slightly  above,  the  internal  slightly 
below.*™  horizontal  meridian,  and  their  situation  should  be  remembered 
in^oj^jAtmg  upon  the  sclera.  Exudations  between  the  sclera  and  the 
clfo^oid  may,  it  is  said,  by  pressure  on  the  nerves,  cause  changes  in  the 
(j&pil,  though  the  iris  is  not  otherwise  involved.  (Hyrtl.) 
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The  lamina  vasculosa /  which  succeeds  the  supraehorioidea,  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  connective-tissue  web  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
great  number  of  large  vessels.  The  tissue  is  not  laminated,  but  veins  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  more  superficial  portion,  especially  in  front,  the  arteries 
lying  somewhat  deeper.  Stellate  pigment-cells  also  occur  here. 

The  principal  arteries  are  the  short  posterior  ciliary,  about  twenty  small 
branches  derived  from  two  trunks  that  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery 
above  the  optic  nerve.  These  penetrate  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nerve-entrance  (Figs.  35  and  36)  and  form  a  very  rich  net- work  that  is 
lost  in  the  chorio-capillaris.  Recurrent  branches  from  the  long  posterior 
ciliary  (Fig.  36,  oo)  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  trunks  also  supply  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chorioid,  the  main  distribution  of  these  arteries  being 
to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  to  the  iris. 

The  removal  of  blood  from  the  chorioid  is  almost  wholly  effected  by 
four  large  vessels,  called  the  vorticose  veins,1 2  that  discharge  into  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  vein.  (Fig.  35 ;  Fig.  36,  hh.)  This  name  is  given  them  because 
they  are  formed  of  a  large  number  of  trunks  that  converge  in  long, 
sweeping  curves  to  form  a  single  one,  the  arrangement  resembling  a  vortex 
or  whorl.  Those  of  the  branches  that  come  from  the  chorio-capillaris 
primarily  arise  from  a  sinus,  towards  which  the  capillaries  converge,  form¬ 
ing  a  minute  vortex  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  larger  trunks. 
(Fig.  37.) 

The  vorticose  veins  are  usually  grouped  in  two  pairs,  in  each  of  which 
the  vessels  are  symmetrically  disposed  on  either  side  the  vertkal  meridian 
nearly  90°  apart.  Those  of  the  superior  pair  penetrate  th^^era  at  seven 
to  eight  millimetres  behind  the  equator,  those  of  the  infendr  pair  a  little 
farther  forward.  Their  course  through  the  sclera  iO^fery  oblique  from 
without  inward,  and  they  also  diverge  from  th^&rtical  meridian,  the 
passage  occupying  from  two  to  four  millimetres^SErom  this  oblique  course 
it  follows  that  they  are  particularly  exposed^tcVc^mpression  from  without. 
F uchs,3 * * * * * * *  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  course  of 


1  Syn. :  chorioid  proper,  chorioidea  pr<^^a  ;  tunica  vasculosa  Halleri ;  stroma  chori - 
oidea;  mesochoroidea  (Leidy). 

2  Syn. :  ductus  oculi  abducentes  716) ;  vence  or  vasce  vorticosce  or  verticosce ; 

vence  ciliares  posticce  ;  Wirbel-  or  M&wtve?ien,  G. 

Nicolaus  Stenon,  one  ofy^e^/rliest  investigators  into  the  vascular  system  of  the 

chorioid,  recognized  the  venoV^Jharacter  of  these  vessels  in  his  work  “De  musculis  et 

glandulis  observationum^sj^mien,”  Hafnias,  1664.  Hovius  also,  in  his  11  Tractatus  de  cir- 

culari  humorum  motu  i^S^tfulis,”  Lugdunum  Batav.,  1716,  considered  them  as  veins,  as 

will  be  seen  by  the  /lAojl  cited  above.  Frederic  Ruysch,  however,  in  an  “  Epistola  de 
oculorum  tunici^tf\S@l ,  described  them  as  arteries,  admitting  two  layers  of  arterial  vessels 
in  the  chorioid^A^z.,  the  lamina  vasculosa,  containing  “  ramusculi  disposita  in  orbem,” 
and  the  chork>-clr|3illaris,  to  which  his  son  Henry  Ruysch  gave  the  name  of  membrana 

Ruyschi^njg*^%i.  patris  honorem.”  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Haller  that  this  error  was 
corrected. 

jH^yhs  (Ernst).  Beitrage^zur  normal en  Anatomie  des  Augapfels.  Archiv  fur  Oph- 

tb^Kilogie,  1884. 
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these  veins,  thinks  that  at  or  near  their  exit  they  may  be  compressed  by  the 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  the  most  favorable  attitude  for  compression 
being  that  in  which  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  near  work.  He  suggests  that 
such  compression  might,  if  long  continued  and  habitual,  cause,  in  young 
people  whose  tissues  are  yet  plastic,  a  distention  of  the  coats  of  the  eye 
resulting  in  an  elongation  of  the  axis  and  consequent  myopia. 

Blood  passes  to  the  vorticose  veins  from  all  parts  of  the  eyeball, 
branches  converging  from  behind  near  the  optic-nerve  entrance  and  from 
the  front  about  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  Those  that  pass  backward 
through  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  and  give  to 
this  region  its  characteristic  radiate  appearance.  All  the  intra-ocular  veins 
are  destitute  of  valves.  Variations  in  the  vorticose  veins  are  not  infrequent. 
These  usually  consist  in  an  increase  in  their  number  caused  by  a  doubling  of 
one  or  more  of  their  trunks.  This  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  nasal  side. 

Bundles  of  delicate,  non-striated,  muscular  fibres  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  chorioid. 

Sattler  has  described  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  lamina  vasculosa  a 
fine  net-work  of  elastic  fibres  invested  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  This 
he  believes  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  tapetura ,  a  specialized  layer  of  the  chorioid 
found  in  some  animals.  Two  kinds  of  this  structure  are  described, — one, 
the  iapetum  fibrosum ,  found  more  especially  in  ruminants  and  pachyderms, 
formed  of  connective-tissue  fibres ;  the  other,  the  tapetum  cellulosum ,  found 
in  carnivora,  made  up  of  endothelial  cells.  The  pigment  of  tlm^tina  being 
wanting  over  certain  definite  areas,  light  falls  upon  this  oAli^  layer  and 
is  totally  reflected  at  certain  angles,  causing  a  lustrous  irid^pence  that  gives 
rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  eyes  of  animals  majH^sliine  in  the  dark.” 
The  iridescence  is  caused  by  slight  irregularities^oQhe  reflecting  surface, 
being  an  “  interference  phenomenon”  like  th^jefeax  in  mother  of  pearl. 

The  vascular  net-work  of  the  chorio-ca2\lla)'i&1  (Fig.  38)  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  rich.  The  vessels  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  calibre,  aver¬ 
aging  about  9  fi  in  diameter,  and  the  ©Sies  of  their  net-work  are  very 
close,  being  10-20  m  behind,  near  the  macula  lutea,  15-30  v  at  the  equator, 
and  25-30  ^  near  the  ora  serrateA  This  is  the  most  copious  capillary  net¬ 
work  of  the  body,  even  surp^ste§  that  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.  The 
necessity  for  this  copious  ^Tfjjpiy  of  blood  is  apparent  when  we  find  that 
the  most  active  part  of  \heketina,  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  has  no  vessels  of 
its  own,  but  is  depqn^nt  upon  this  net- work  for  its  nutrition.  The  reddish 
color  of  this  layeys^fws  through  the  retina,  and  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  interioj^^he  eye  when  the  latter  is  viewed  through  the  ophthal- 

\vnembrana  choi'io-capillaris  ;  lamina.  Ruyschii  or  tunica  Ruyschiana  (for  Fred- 
^hf  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  1638-1731)  ;  membrana  Hovii  (for 
ms  Hovius,  a  Dutch  physician,  known  by  his  “  Dissertatio  de  circulari  humorum 
fum  mom,”  published  in  1716  at  Leyden.  Appears  to  he  prior);  entochoroidea 
6dy). 


moscope. 


Fig.  37. 


The  origin  of  the  chorioidal  veins.  (Arnold.)— 1,  1,  one  of  the  larger  veins;  2,  2,  communicating 
veins;  3,  3,  “stars  of  Winslow,”  or  vortical  whorls  of  capillaries  by  which  the  latter  arise  from  the 
chorio-capillaris. 


b  n 


e  Sifftrio-capillaris  X  100.  (Sappey.)— 1,  2,  3,  veins  of  the  lamina  vasculosa;  4,  a  similar  vein 
■rom  the  chorio-capillaris  by  convergent  branches;  5,  5,  the  capillary  net-work  formed  by  the 
osis  of  similar  convergent  systems. 
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It  is  in  this  layer  that  are  found  the  capillary  whorls,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  form  the  beginning  of  the  vorticose  veins.  (See  Fig.  37.) 
These  are  known  as  the  stars  of  Winslow /  and  are  not  dissimilar  to  the 
stars  of  Verheyen  found  under  the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  They  are  not 
as  well  marked  in  man  as  in  animals  that  possess  a  tapetum.  No  pigment, 
no  great  vessels,  and  no  nerves  are  found  in  this  layer. 

The  lamina  basalis 2  appears  to  be  merely  a  condensation  of  the  connec¬ 
tive-tissue  stroma  of  the  preceding  layers,  like  the  basement  membrane  of 
epithelium.  It  is  thin,  clear,  and  transparent,  structureless  or  showing  faint 
fibrillation  on  the  vascular  side,  being  firmly  united  to  the  chorio-capillaris, 
from  which  it  can  be  separated  only  by  maceration  with  strong  alkalies  or 
acids.  When  so  treated,  it  comes  away  in  shreds  that  have  a  tendency  to 
roll  up  as  does  the  limiting  layer  of  the  cornea.  With  age  it  increases  in 
thickness,  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  hemispherical  elevations  Fig.  39- 

that  press  upon  the  retinal  pig¬ 
ment  and  destroy  it.  (H.  ^  ^ b 

Muller.) 


THE  CILIARY  BODY. 

On  looking  at  the  anterior 
half  of  an  eye  bisected  at  its 
equator,  there  can  be  seen  on 
the  inner  surface  of  its  coats, 
about  seven  millimetres  from 
the  iris,  a  delicate,  wavy  line 
forming  a  ring.  This  is  the 
ora  serrata  (Fig.  39,  d ,  d ), 
already  mentioned,  and  marks 
the  boundary  of  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chorio-capillaris 
by  which  those  elements  are 
fed.  In  front  of  this  line  the 


tions  resembling  fine  hairs  4$  ,3  especially  well  marked  anteriorly,  due 
to  delicate  vessels  meridienQJ^  arranged,  and  to  slight  folds  of  the  surface. 
These  were  noted  by  th^Jrcler  anatomists,  being  mentioned  by  Galen,  who 


The  ciliefry  body  seen  from  behind.— a,  sclera;  b , 
chorioid;#c,  retina;  d,  d ,  ora  serrata;  e,  e,  the  ciliary 
body,  dhjSble  into  /,  the  orbi cuius  ciliaris,  a  ring  of 
radiatiifcjll aments,  and  g,  the  corona  radiata,  com- 
posaiLof  aring  of  ciliary  processes,  h;  i,  iris;  k,  pupil. 

Jfcey  surface  is  marked  with  delicate  stria- 


1  Stellulce  vasculo , 

1669-1760). 

2  Syn.  : 


Tnslowii  (for  Jacques  Benigne  Winslow,  a  physician  of  Paris, 

.  :  pigmenti  (Bruch,  Zur  Kenntniss  des  kornigen  Pigments,  Zurich, 

1844.  He  beii^W&  it  to  he  composed  of  delicate  young  epithelial  cells,  from  which  the 
pigment- cefl^  or  the  retina  are  developed) ;  membrana  Bruchii;  Bruch’s  layer;  m.  intra - 
cAo?’toi^y^ischka,  who,  however,  includes  with  it  under  this  designation  the  pigmented 
lay&ju)f  line  retina) ;  lamina  basilaris ;  l.  elastica  chorioidea  (Kolliker) ;  l.  vitrea  chorioidea 
(Aj^^d)  ;  vitreous  or  hyaline  layer  or  membrane. 

A  Foments  0f  Ammon.  (Wallace  ) 
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considered  that  they  were  intended  partly  for  the  conveyance  of  nutriment 
to  the  lens,  and  partly  for  uniting  the  chorioid  with  the  iris  and  cornea. 
Vesalius1 2 3 4  described  them  in  similar  terms,  and  from  his  description  this 
part  of  the  eye  became  known  as  the  ciliary  region ,  and  the  portion  of  the 
middle  coat  here  situated  as  the  ciliary  body? 

Extending  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  attached  border  of  the  iris,  it  is 
from  six  to  seven  millimetres  broad.  It  is  divided  into  two  zones, — a  com¬ 
paratively  smooth,  posterior  one,  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  (Fig.  39,  /),  showing 
merely  the  slight  striations  already  mentioned,  and  a  plicated  anterior  one, 
the  corona  radiata  (Fig.  39,  g),  much  thickened  by  a  number  of  folds  or 
elevations,  the  ciliary  processes ,  arranged  meridionally,  encircling  the  de¬ 
tached  border  of  the  iris  just  back  of  the  corneo-scleral  junction.  It  is 
thickened  by  the  interposition  between  it  and  the  sclera  of  a  zonular  band 
of  non-striated  muscle-fibres  forming  the  ciliary  muscle . 

The  orbiculus  ciliaris 3  (Fig.  40,  A;  Fig.  39,/)  is  about  four  millimetres 
broad,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  chorioid  proper  not  only  by  the  absence 
of  the  chorio-capillaris,  but  also  by  some  changes  in  the  connective-tissue 
elements.  The  vessels  are  all  about  equal  in  calibre,  and  run  parallel  to 
each  other  without  branching.  The  connective  tissue  that  unites  the  vessels 
of  the  lamina  vasculosa  again  appears  here,  but  in  reduced  quantity.  The 
elastic  layer  of  Sattler  is,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  increased.  Losing 
its  endothelial  elements,  it  extends  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels  as 
a  reticulum.  The  lamina  basilaris  is  continued  forward  without  change. 
Pigment  from  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  usuallyl^^eres  to  the 


inner  surface.  .  JZ 

The  corona  radiata 4  (Fig.  39,  g)  is  composed  dObout  seventy  folds 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  arrang£^Ppke  a  fluted  collar 

enfolds  ii 


or 


ruff  around  the  edge  of  the  iris.  Each  of 
process 5 6  (Fig.  39,  h ;  Fig.  40,  d),  and  it  is 
to  the  entire  region.  ^ 


is  termed  a  ciliary 
hat  have  given  the  name 


1  “Yerum  haec  tunica  tenuitate  aran£^jplas  fere  superat;  et  processulis  ab  uvea  pro- 
natis  talibus  constat,  ut  nigra  cilia,  sd^radpebrarum  pilos  forma  insigniter  exprimat.” 
Yesalius,  De  corpore  humani  fabri&t,  15J13^ib.  vii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  648. 

2  From  L.  ciliaris ,  adjective,  cilium ,  an  eyelash  or  fine  hair.  “  Dicunt  autem 

ciliarem,  quia  ciliis  non  absiiaflrtii^^l. ' ?  Casserius,  Pentsesthesion,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  286. 

Syn. :  tunica  ciliaris  ( \gs^lius) ;  corpus  ciliare  (Fallopius) ;  ligamentum  ciliare ;  l. 
sclerotico-chorioidale  (^on^Lmmon) ;  circulus  or  annulus  ciliaris ;  orbiculus  ligamentosus 
(Krause);  Strahlenban^Qr. ;  zone  choroidienne  (Sappey) ;  zone  ciliaire  (Testut).  Those 
terms  which  imply  ^fc^iment  refer  more  particularly  to  the  external,  whitish  portion  of 
the  ciliary  bod^^Krause  calls  the  deeper,  soft  layer  the  orbiculus  gangliosus. 

Henle,  ^rlach,  and  some  other  modern  authors  apply  the  term  corpus  ciliare  to  the 
corona  radiataN)^  the  ciliary  muscle. 

3  S yjfr&pars  non  plicata ;  p.  striata  (Zinn) . 

4  f%;om  ii.  corona ,  a  crown  or  garland,  and  radiata ,  surrounding  like  a  halo, 

n. :  pars  plicata ;  Strahlen-  or  Faltenkranz ,  G-. ;  corpus  ciliare  in  the  restricted 
the  ciliary  processes. 

6  Syn. :  processus  ciliaris  (Th.  Bartholin,  1655) ;  plica  ciliaris ;  ligamentum  ciliare. 


I? 
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The  slight  striations  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  are  so  arranged  that  three 
or  four  of  them  unite  to  form  a  ciliary  process.  Like  those  striations,  the 
processes  are  of  a  vascular  character,  each  being  composed  of  a  skein-like 
glomerulus  of  vessels  (Fig.  41)  covered  with  a  thickened  continuation  of 
the  basement  layer.  Although  of  different  shape,  their  structure  recalls 
that  of  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  analogy 
also  holds  good  in  respect  to  their  offices,  both  allowing  fluids  from  the 
blood  which  they  contain  to  escape  through  their  walls.  It  is  thought  that 
they  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Cer¬ 
tain  recesses  in  the  surface  of  the  processes  resemble  very  much,  on  section, 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


Segment  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
of  the  iris.  (Sappey.)— a,  iris;  b,  its 
pupillary  zone;  c,  its  ciliary  zone; 
d,  a  ciliary  process ;  e,  its  apex ;  /,  its 
base;  g ,  ciliary  folds;  h,  striations 
forming  the  orbiculus  ciliaris ;  i,  ora 
serrata ;  fc,  chorioid  with  its  vessels. 


Q 


>  VascjU&r  plexuses  of  the  ciliary  processes.  (Sap- 
pey^-1,  1,  two  ciliary  processes  formed  by  anasto- 
riutong  veins ;  2,  2,  portions  of  two  others ;  3,  3, 
vfemiles  passing  from  the  processes  to  the  vasa  vorti- 
^^jcosa;  4,4,  veins  from  the  iris  discharging  into  the 


ciliary  processes. 


the  lumen  of  glands^  lave  accordingly  been  named  by  Collins 1  the 
ciliary  glands .  (l 

The  arteries4of^ffie  processes  are  derived  from  the  long  posterior  ciliary 
through  a  plex^  formed  by  thosfe  vessels  about  the  iris  (greater  arterial 
circle).  Afte1\§everal  subdivisions  they  pass  into  a  set  of  very  large  con- 
voluted^^wkiries,  and  thence  into  veins  that  run  parallel  through  the 
orbiculu^ctliaris  to  empty  into  the  vorticose  veins. 

size  of  the  processes  is  somewhat  variable,  they  being  from  two  to 
- 


1  Collins  (E.  T.).  The  Glands  of  the  Ciliary  Body  in  the  Human  Eye. 
5oc.  U.  Kingdom,  Lond.,  1890-91. 


Tr.  Oph. 
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three  millimetres  in  length,  0.12  millimetre  in  breadth,  and  from  0.8  to 
one  millimetre  in  height.  Between  the  longer  ones  smaller  plications  may 
be  seen,  the  ciliary  folds 1  (Fig.  40,  g),  which  appear  to  be  simple  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  striae  of  the  orbicularis. 

The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  processes  is  a  little  in  front  of  the 
margin  of  the  lens  and  at  a  distance  of  0.5  millimetre  from  it,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  iris  from  behind  through  the  interval.  The  anterior 
end  forms,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  posterior  chamber.  The 
zonula  ciliaris,  which  is  a  specialized  portion  of  the  membrane  enclosing 
the  vitreous  humor,  extends  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  corona  radiata, 
being  applied  closely  to  the  processes  and  descending  into  all  the  interstices 
between  them.  A  well-marked  furrow  separates  the  corona  from  the  iris. 

The  numerous  vessels  of  the  corona  are  united  by  a  delicate  stroma 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  within  which  are  scattered  numerous  pigment- 
cells.  This  is  thickened  on  its  inner  surface  to  a  basement  membrane,  to 
which  there  usually  adheres  the  dark  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina.  In 
preparing  the  inner  coat  for  examination,  this  is  frequently  brushed  away 
from  the  ciliary  processes,  which  then  appear  grayish  white  upon  an  in¬ 
tensely  black  ground. 

The  great  vascularity  of  this  region  makes  it  very  subject  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  when  interfered  with.  It  is,  therefore,  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in 
all  operations  upon  the  eye. 

The  ciliary  muscle 2  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  early  thought  that 
muscular  fibres  must  exist  in  this  region  of  the  eye,  and  EuM^chius 3  actu¬ 
ally  figures  the  ciliary  body  as  a  muscle,  giving  it,  in  fa&c£fche  name  mus- 
culus  ciliaris.  This  seems,  however,  not  to  have  beenf^pnerally  known  at 
the  time,  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  plates,  Vesalius^ftM  Fallopius  not  men¬ 
tioning  it.  Kepler,4  the  astronomer,  in  his  exoneration  of  the  optical 
properties  of  the  eye,  was  led  to  suppose  thgff^^cular  fibres  existed  in  the 
region  about  the  lens,  by  which  it  was/moWl  backward  and  forward  to 


t  to  vision  at  different  distancesr>SScheiner 5  also  attributed  to  the 
processes  a  faculty  of  movement  by  which  they  could  affect  the 
Plempius 6  supposed  musc^^fibres  to  exist  there  which  drew  the 


adapt  it  to  vision  at  different  dista 
ciliary  processes  a  faculty  of  mov< 
lens.  Plempius6  supposed  musc^ 


e&^&chemer5  also  attributed  to  the 
tenr  by  which  they  could  affect  the 
"fibres  to  exist  there  which  drew  the 


l.  :  musculus  ciliarw  /jT^ptachius)  ;  ligamentum  ciliare  (Fallopius)  ;  annulus 
juschka) ;  tensor  cforiwTwa  (Briicke)  ;  musculus  Brueckianus  (Donders) ;  ganglion 
ochdalek) ;  Bruck(yk*muscle ;  Bowman’s  muscle. 


ciliare  (Bochdalek)  ;  Brucke^ 
3  In  Fig.  VI.,  PlftdCg^ 


Fig.  VI.,  Plft{4bMj.,  of  the  beautiful  plates  of  Eustachius  there  is  a  good  repre- 


of  an  eye  df§^Sted  so  as  to  show  the  ciliary  processes,  with  the  following  descrip- 
figura*  'Wftj^patefacit]  “  .  .  .  pupillam  cum  crystallino  hum  ore,  et  ligamento 


sentation  of  an  eye 
tion :  [Figura*^ 
seu  musculo  oijwj 
found  by  Po^C^ei 


These  plates  were  prepared  by  Eustachius  from  1552  to  1574,  lost, 


Po^rVmment  XI.,  and  first  published  by  his  physician  Lancisi  in  1714.  The 


text  accqnfoanying  the  plates  has  never  been  recovered. 

(Johannes).  Dioptrice.  Augustse  Vindelicorum  [Augsburg],  1611. 
er  (Christopher).  Oculus.  (Eniponti  [Innspruck],  1619,  pp.  162,  163 


ius  (Vopiscus  Fortunatus).  Ophthalmographia.  Amstelodami  [Amsterdam], 
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retina  forward.  Descartes1  appears  to  have  first  suggested  that  such  fibres 
altered  the  form  of  the  lens,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Briggs.2  Many 
other  anatomists3  surmised  the  existence  of  this  muscle,  but  the  first  to 
demonstrate  it  microscopically  appears  to  have  been  William  Clay  Wallace,4 
of  New  York,  who  revived  Eustachius?s  name,  ciliary  muscle.  Brucke5 


1  Descartes  (Rene).  La  dioptrique.  Leyden,  1637,  cap.  iii.-v. 

The  same.  L’Homme.  Paris,  1664. 

2  Briggs  (William).  Ophthalmographia.  Lugd.  Batav.  [Leyden],  1686. 

3  The  following  may  he  mentioned  among  others  : 

Yesling  (J.).  Syntagma  anatomica.  Amstelodami,  1647. 

Bartholin  (Thomas).  Anatomia.  Hagae-Comitiis  [The  Hague],  1663. 

Willis  (Thomas).  De  anima  brutorum.  Genevse,  1676. 

Sturm  (J.  C.).  Oculus  :  de  visionis  organo  et  ratione  genuina  dissertatio.  Altdorffi, 
1678,  p.  13. 

Zahn  (R.  P.  F.  J.).  Oculus  artificialis  telediop tricus.  Herbipoli  [Wurzburg],  1685, 
p.  15. 


Bidloo  (Godberi).  Anatomia  humani  corporis.  Amstelodami,  1685. 

The  same.  Observationes  de  oculis  et  visu  variorum  animalium.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1715. 

Wedel  (Christ.).  Epistola  ad  Fr.  Ruysch,  de  oculorum  tunicis.  Amstelodami,  1700. 

Keill  (James).  The  Anatomy  of  the  Humane  Body.  London,  1703,  p.  160. 

Walther  (Aug.  F.).  De  lente  crystallina  oculi  humani.  Lipsiae  [Leipsic],  1712. 

Morgagni  (J.  B.).  Epistolae  anatomicae.  1728. 

Porterfield  (William).  An  Essay  concerning  the  Motions  of  our  Eyes.  Med.  Essays 
and  Obs.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1735,  iii.  160;  1737,  iv.  124. 

The  same.  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye.  Edinburgh,  1759. 

Ruysch  (Fred.).  Responsio  ad  Wedelium  de  oculorum  tunicis.  1737. 

Platner  (J.  Z.).  De  inotu  ligamenti  ciliaris.  Lipsiae,  1738. 

Boerhaave  (H.).  Praelectiones  academicae,  edit,  et  not.  add.  ^lb,  Sailer.  Taurini 
[Turin],  1742-45. 

Camper  (P.).  De  quibusdam  oculi  partibus.  Lugd.  Bata^^tf46. 

Olbers  (H.  W.  M.).  De  oculi  mutationibus  internis.  Jj^ttagae,  1780. 

Hildebrandt  (G.  F.).  Anatomie  des  Menschen.  1 

Graefe  (K.  A.).  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Mori 
kapsel  und  des  Faltenkranzes.  Archiv  f.  d.  Phy^olol 

Brewster  (D.).  Experiments  on  the  Structure 
Humors  of  the  Human  Eye.  Edin.  Phil.  Jop^V!819 

Jacobson.  Suppl.  ad  Ophthalm.  CopeAfcdg' 

Purkinje  (J.  E.).  Beobachtungen  un(^Wsuche  zur  Physiologie  der  Sinne.  Berlin,  1825. 

Muller  (J.).  Zur  vergleichenden  tfN^siologie  des  Gesiclitsinns.  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  172. 

Smith  (Thomas).  On  the  ^tOya^tructure  and  Functions  of  the  Capsule  of  the 
Crystalline  Lens  and  Ciliary  Zo^^^Lond.  and  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  1833,  3d  ser.,  iii.  5. 

4  Wallace  (William  C^^  jDn  the  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Distances.  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Sciences  afcd  Arts,  1835,  xxvii.  219-222. 

In  this  article  he  s^ys^vAt  the  base  of  the  ciliary  processes  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorioid  coat%A^  is  a  range  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  sheep  the  fibres  of  the 
upper  portion  run^yisversely  to  the  ciliary  processes  ;  those  of  the  lower  portion  run 
parallel  to  th»m^\ 

See  als^^iollowing  by  the  same  author  :  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  New  York,  1839,  p. 
37.  Lond^\^Necl.  Gaz.,  1842-43,  i.  412.  Lectures  on  Myopia,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  xxx.  289,  290.  Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Distances,  New  York,  1850. 
^fBfcugke  (Ernst).  Ein  neuer  Muskel  im  Auge.  Med.  Z'eitung,  Berlin,  1846,  xv.  130. 
^  Tfte  same.  Ueber  den  Musculus  Cramptonianus  und  den  Spannmuskel  der  Choroidea. 

tar's  Archiv,  1846,  p.  370.  (Yorgetragen  in  der  Berliner  physikalischen  Gesellschaft 
i  29  Mai,  1846.) 


richer  Feuchtigkeit,  der  Linsen- 
Halle,  1809,  ix.  225-336. 
Refractive  Power  of  the  Coats  and 
i.  42-45. 
en, 1821. 
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published  a  description  of  the  muscle  in  1846,  and  its  discovery  is  often 
wrongly  ascribed  to  him.  Bowman 1  gave  an  excellent  account  of  it  one 
year  later,  also  calling  it  by  its  present  name,  which  is  frequently  credited 
to  him.  Even  this  is  not  all.  The  deeper  circular  fibres  were  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Wallace,  afterwards  described  and  figured  by  Van  Reeken,2  and 
described  by  Rouget;3  yet,  since  somewhat  later  they  were  described  by 
IT.  Muller, 4  the  honor  of  their  discovery  is  usually  allowed  him. 

The  muscle  in  question  is  a  zone-like  band  of  smooth  fibres  interposed 
between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  sclera,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
condensation  of  the  scattered  bundles  of  smooth  muscle-fibres  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  middle  coat.  Its  grayish  appearance  caused  it  to  be  long 
regarded  as  a  ligament.  It  occupies  a  zone  from  six  to  seven  millimetres 
wide,  taking  its  origin  from  the  thickened  band  already  described  as  the 
annular  ligament,  quickly  expanding  to  a  maximum  thickness  of  0.8  milli¬ 
metre,  and  then  gradually  thinning  away  to  an  insertion  upon  the  chorioid, 
the  muscular  fibres  blending  with  the  stroma  and  passing  as  they  dis¬ 
appear  into  some  peculiar  stellate  figures.  (Iwanoff.)  It  extends  a  little, 
farther  on  the  temporal  side  than  on  the  nasal,  and  H.  Muller  describes 
bundles  that  accompany  the  long  ciliary  arteries  as  far  as  their  scleral 
canals.  A  meridional  section  of  the  muscle  is,  therefore,  triangular,  the 
longest  sides  of  the  triangle  being  applied  to  the  sclera  and  to  the  ciliary 
body,  a  short  base  being  directed  towards  the  iris. 

Two  principal  divisions  of  the  muscle  may  be  made  out,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  First,  an  external  condensed  portion,  in 
which  the  fibres  run  meridionally ;  this  was  the  portion  wlfi^h  was  first  noted 
by  Briicke,  and  which  he  called  the  tensor  chorioideqp\4i$e cond,  an  internal 


ncern^Plpthe  Operations  of  the  Eye, 
RojSjJonc 


l  toestel  voor  accommodatie 


.  A 
& 
£ 


1  Bowman  (William).  Lectures  on  the  Parts  concer 
and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Retina,  delivered  at  the  Ro^SlJJondon  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  June,  1847. 

2  Van  Reeken  (C.  G.).  Ontleedkundig  onderWd^van  den  1 
van  het  oog.  Utrecht,  1855. 

3  Rouget  (Charles).  Recherches  anatomtoys  et  physiol ogiques  sur  les  appareils  erec- 
tiles:  Appareil  de  P adaptation  de  P ceil  gbpz  les  oiseaux,  les  principaux  mammiferes  et 
Phomme.  Compte-rendu  de  PAcad.  deferences,  Paris,  19  Mai,  1856,  xlii.  937. 

The  same.  Sur  la  structure  chnjlSe^et  en  particulier  sur  Pappareil  irio-choroidien. 
Compte-rendu  de  la  Soc.  de  Biofl^eMSraz.  med.  de  Paris,  1856,  3e  ser.,  xi.  563. 

The  same.  Reponse  a  un/irafcimation  de  priorite  adressee  par  M.  Muller.  Comptes- 
rendus  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  5^iris,  xlii.  1255-1256. 

4  Muller  (H.).  Sitzuh^sberichte  der  physikalisch-medicinischen  Gesellschaft  in 
Wurzburg,  Sitzung*r&5ft24.  November,  1855.  Yerhandl.  d.  phvs.-med.  Gesellsch.  in 
Wiirzb.,  1856,  vi. 

As  this  is;tl}^^age  upon  which  Muller  rests  his  claims  to  priority,  it  is  given  entire 
for  comparis^^Jfoh  Wallace’s  notice: 

“  Hr.  AjJ&ftiller  theilt  eine  Notiz  iiber  eine  ringformige  Schicht  im  Ciliarmuskel  des 
MenschmVmit.  Dieselhe  liegt,  bedeckt  von  dem  Langsbiindeln  des  Muskels,  auf  dem  vor- 
derstdPTO|il  des  Ciliarkorpers  und  Hr.  Muller  glaubt  dass  sie  fur  die  Accommodation  des 
ei^ftm  besonderer  Wichtigkeit  sei.” 

'he  same,  Ueber  ein  ringformigen  Muskel  am  Ciliarkorper  des  Menschen  und  liber 
!n  Mechanismus  der  Accommodation.  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  Berl.,  1857,  iii. ,  1  Abth.,  1-24. 
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portion  that  surrounds  the  margin  of  the  iris,  with  fibres  running  in  an 
equatorial  direction ;  this  is  the  compressor  lentis 1  of  H.  Muller,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  muscle.  Its  outer  fibres  have  looped 
connections  with  other  portions  of  the  muscle. 

Besides  these  clearly  defined  portions,  other  subdivisions  have  been 
suggested.  Iwanoff 2  describes  the  deeper  part  of  the  tensor  chorioidege, 


Fig.  42. 


Varieties  of  the  ciliary  muscleljffianoff.l— A.  form  found  in  emmetropic  eyes  *,  B,  in  myopic  eyes; 
^  ^  C,  in  hypermetropic  eyes. 

which  is  arran^^Sn  a  loose,  reticulate  manner,  as  the  radial  portion. 
Waldeyer3Adnd  in  some  eyes  a  bundle  passing  from  the  annular  ligament 
to  the  sc^^^vhere  in  birds  is  situated  a  well-marked  band  of  striated 
muscu^t^fiores,  the  Cramptonian  muscle.  This  has  not  been  observed  by 


<2> 


1  Syn. :  Muller’s  muscle. 

2  Strieker’s  Manual  of  Histology,  Am.  ed.,  p  851. 

3  Grafe  und  Samisch,  Handbuch,  i.  231. 
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others,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  structures  of  such 
distant  phylogenetic  relation  are  truly  homologous. 

Well-marked  variations  of  the  muscle  occur.  Iwanoff  has  pointed  out 
that  in  myopic  eyes  the  circular  fibres  are  deficient  or  entirely  absent,  while 
in  hypermetropic  eyes  they  are  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  cause  a  decided 
enlargement  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  they  then  amount  to  at  least  one-third 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  muscle.  (See  Fig.  42.) 

The  action  of  the  muscle  has  been  a  subject  of  some  discussion.  It 
was  early  observed  that  the  eye  possesses  a  power  of  adjustment  for  the 
vision  of  near  or  remote  objects,  and  it  was  naturally  thought  that  this 
result,  which  is  called  accommodation ,  was  produced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  lens  and  the  retina.  Most  early  observers  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  supposed  that  its  function  was  to  produce  an  effect  of  this 
kind  either  by  drawing  directly  upon  the  lens  or  the  retina  by  compressing 
and  thus  elongating  the  eyeball,  or  by  compressing  the  anterior  ciliary  veins, 
which,  thus  rendered  turgid,  displaced  the  lens. 

The  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  observations  made  upon  images 
reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  cornea.  Although  nearly  all 
light  passes  through  these  structures,  yet  if  a  small,  bright  flame  be  so 
placed  in  a  darkened  room  that  its  rays  fall  obliquely  upon  the  eye,  an 
observer  on  the  opposite  side  can  see  three  images  of  the  flame  reflected, — 
the  first,  erect  and  bright,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the  second, 
erect  and  somewhat  larger  and  dimmer,  from  the  anterior^urface  of  the 
lens ;  the  third,  inverted  and  smaller,  from  the  posterior of  the  lens. 
(See  Fig.  43.)  Qy* 

These  are  called  the  images  of  Purkinje1  or/^wson.2  The  second 
image  may  be  observed  to  change  in  size  andt  n^Mbion  when  the  vision  is 
directed  from  a  near  object  to  one  close  at  hand-JkJule  the  other  two  remain 
stationary.  This  shows  that  the  anterfo^s^rface  of  the  lens  changes 
during  accommodation,  while  the  otlnft  surfaces  remain  unaltered.  The 
matter  is  rendered  still  more  plain  bjQping  two  sources  of  light,  making 
two  sets  of  images,  one  above  ^rpd  one  below  the  horizontal  meridian. 
(See  Fig.  44.)  QP 

The  first  to  notice  the  qhoiige  or  the  images  during  accommodation  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  LangOTl«^,3 4  but  his  observations  were  imperfect.  In 
1851  both  Cramer 4  ai|d  iMmholtz  5  improved  upon  his  experiments  and 

1  Purkinje  (J.  E^H^De  examine  physiologico  organi  visus  et  systematis  cutanei. 
Vratislaviae  [Breslj^^jl823,  p, 28. 

2  Sanson  Leqons  sur  les  maladies  des  yeux.  Paris,  1838. 

3  Langj^A^K  (Max).  Klinische  Beitrage  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Chirurgie  und  Oph- 
thalmolo^ieN^&ottingen,  1849. 

4  CNiAaer  (A.).  Mededeelingen  uit  het  gebied  der  ophthalmologie.  Tijdschr.  d.  Nederl. 
MaatoC^ tl  Bevord.  d.  Geneesk.,  1851,  ii.  99:  Nederl.  Lancet,  1851,  ser.  3,  i.  529. 

.5  Helmholtz  (II.)*  Beschreibung  eines  Augenspiegels.  Berlin,  1851. 

►V/^Thesaine.  Ueber  die  Accommodation  des  Auges.  Arch  f.  Ophth  ,  Berlin,  i.,  Abth. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


Images  of  Purkinje  formed 
by  reflections  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  eye.  (Helmholtz.) — a, 
reflection  from  the  cornea;  b, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens ;  c,  from  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens. 


Double  images  of  Purkinje  used  for 
showing  the  curvature  of  the  lens  during 
accommodation.  (Helmholtz.)— The  small 
letters  as  in  last  illustration.  A,  appear¬ 
ance  during  accommodation  for  distant 
vision ;  B,  for  near  vision. 


Fig.  45. 


Ciliary  muscle. 


Action  of  the  ciliary  mpSW»  (Fuchs.)— The  shaded  portion  shows  the  parts  when  at  rest,  the  heavy 
^Aa/heir  displacement  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  in  action. 
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showed  clearly  the  amount  of  curvature.  Helmholtz,  in  particular,  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  anterior  surface  curved  most,  and,  indeed,  that  the  curva¬ 
ture  can  be  seen  by  carefully  observing  any  eye  from  the  side  while  directed 
alternately  to  distant  and  near  objects.  The  posterior  surface  curves  but 
little,  and  the  lens  does  not  shift  its  position.  Accommodation  is  effected 
by  altering  the  curvature  of  its  surfaces  and  thus  changing  its  refractive 
power.  The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  which  will  be  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed,  is  closely  connected  with  the  ciliary  body  and  with  the  chorioid. 
The  lens  is  held  by  it  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  when  this  tension  is  relaxed 
tends  to  assume  a  spherical  form.  The  ciliary  muscle,  having  its  pundum 
Jixum  at  the  unyielding  corneo-scleral  junction,  has  its  pundum  mobile 
upon  the  chorioid,  which,  as  Briicke  surmised,  it  draws  forward.  When 
this  is  done,  the  suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed  (see  Fig.  45),  the  iris  and 
the  equator  of  the  lens  are  pushed  towards  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  surfaces 
of  the  latter  are  more  curved  and  the  anterior  one  is  pushed  towards  the 
cornea.  The  circular  fibres  act  more  directly  and  effectively  than  the 
meridional  ones;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  far-sighted 
persons,  who  have  to  accommodate  a  great  deal  (hypermetropes),  the  cir¬ 
cular  fibres  are  greatly  developed,  while  in  those  who  are  near-sighted 
and  accommodate  but  little  (myopes)  there  is  little  or  no  development  of 
those  fibres. 

The  long  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves  supply  the  ciliary  muscle.  The 
former  are  derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  are, 
therefore,  sensitive ;  the  latter  are  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  are 
doubtless  of  a  mixed  character.  They  penetrate  Sclera  near  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (see  Fig.  35),  run  forward  in  the  supra- 
chorioidal  space,  enter  the  ciliary  muscle,  aml/tqere  unite  in  a  plexus 
(the  ciliary  plexus)1  which  contains  scattejpNnerve-cells.  From  this 
plexus  fibres  are  given  off  that  pass  to  tl^  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  C  ^ 

Arnstein  and  Agababow2  have  recently  described  the  following  nerve- 
endings  in  the  ciliary  body  :  1,  vascg^aotor  endings  in  the  walls  of  the  ciliary 
vessels ;  2,  motor  endings  in  th</cifiary  muscle  like  those  characteristic  of 
smooth  muscle-fibre  elsewh^^^S^  “  reticular  plates/’  or  extremely  fine 
reticulations  of  granular  ne^k-fibres ;  4,  terminal  arborescences,  or  “  telo- 
dendra,”  lying  in  the  /mreAive  tissue  between  the  bundles  of  muscle- fibres. 
The  reticular  plate^  phmably  minister  to  ordinary  sensation,  the  arbores¬ 
cences  to  “  muscnjfeDsense,”  being  appropriately  situated  for  irritation  by 
the  contracti(m\Q$  the  muscle-bundles.  This  sense  would  be  of  great 
importanq^i^m  organ  like  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  admit  of  an  accurate 
adjustment)?  accommodation. 


nq\ 

2  Die  Innervation  des  Ciliarkorpers 


plexus  gangliosus  ciliaris ;  orbiculus  gangliosus  ciliaris.  (W.  Krause.) 

Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  1893,  viii.  555. 
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THE  IRIS.1 

This  anterior  section  of  the  vascular  coat  is  visible  on  looking  into 
the  eye  through  the  transparent  cornea,  appearing  as  a  thin,  contractile, 
variously  colored  curtain,  pierced  with  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil.  Its 
peripheral  or  ciliary  border  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyeball ;  its 
central  or  pupillary  border  is  free,  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  which  gives  it  firm  support  in  its  movements.  It  therefore 
divides  the  aqueous  chamber  into  two  lesser  cavities,  the  anterior  chamber 
between  it  and  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  chamber  between  it  and  the  lens. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  iris  lies  in  a  vertical  frontal  plane,  but  a 
little  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  As  its  pupillary 
border  rests  upon  the  lens,  which  projects  beyond  the  plane  of  its  ciliary 
border,  its  form  is  rather  that  of  a  very  flat  truncated  cone  placed  with  its 
outer  rim  vertical.  When  the  lens  is  absent  it  may  hang  vertically,  and  then, 
losing  its  support,  may  tremble  and  shake  with  the  movements  of  the  ball. 

The  thickness  of  the  iris  is  only  0.4  millimetre,  decreasing  somewhat 
towards  the  pupillary  border.  With  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  during 
inflammation,  its  thickness  may  be  nearly  doubled.  Its  total  diameter  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  millimetres,  and  when  at  rest  its  breadth  from  the  cil¬ 
iary  border  to  the  pupil  is  from  four  to  five  millimetres,  a  little  less  on  the 
nasal  side,  the  pupil  being  slightly  eccentric.  The  diameter  of  the  pupil  is 
from  three  to  six  millimetres  when  the  iris  is  at  rest,  but  constantly  varies, 
ranging  from  one  to  eight  millimetres.2 


1  From  Ipig,  -dog,  the  rainbow  or  any  bright-colored  circumsg^lsj^f  circle. 

Syn. :  tunica  ccerulea;  diaphragma  bulbi ;  Regenbogeii/wM^G.  ;  Blendung ,  G.  (lit. 

the  screen  or  blind). 

Galen  applies  the  term  to  the  annular  ligament  (D^/Cfi^partium,  chap.  ii.).  Yarolius 
and  others  of  the  older  authors  use  it  for  the  varied  ^oftl|S^nemselves.  Scheiner  calls  the 
iris  sol.  Yesalius  appears  to  have. been  aware ^>f 
composed  of  two  layers  ;  and  Jacobus  Sylvius 

2  Different  authorities  vary  slightly  in  t" 
following  are  the  principal  ones  given : 


tuplex  character,  describing  it  as 
it  duplata  meninx . 

^statements  of  these  dimensions.  The 


i 
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Diameter 
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According  to  Krause,  the  centres  of  the  pupils  are  distant  from  each 
other  58.5  to  67.5  millimetres. 

The  weight  of  the  iris  is,  according  to  Huschke,  fifty-six  milligrammes, 


being  TJT  of  that  of  the  whole  eye,  and  J  of  that  of  the  chorioid. 


The  attached  or  ciliary  border 1  of  the  iris  is  continuous  behind  with  the 


ciliary  body,  in  front  with  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  of  the  cornea 
through  the  pectinate  ligament.  Its  place  of  attachment  is  at  the  annular 


ligament,  forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the  scleral  sinus,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
29.  It  coincides  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  corneo-scleral  bevel,  and  is, 
therefore,  some  three  millimetres  behind  the  apparent  rim  of  the  cornea  as 
it  appears  externally.  When  it  is  desired  to  reach  the  lens  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  iris,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  instrument  a  little  beyond 
this  interval.  The  tissue  of  the  iris  is  so  loose  that  it  is  easily  detached 
from  its  insertion.  Hyrtl 2  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  complete  separation 
of  the  iris  was  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  eye. 

The  free  or  pupillary  border 3  is  very  thin,  and,  being  of  a  clear  black, 
owing  to  the  pigment  of  the  posterior  surface  that  here  turns  over  the 
border,  cannot  well  be  seen  against  the  dark  background  of  the  pupil  unless 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye  is  removed.  Examined  through  a  glass,  it 
presents  a  denticulate  or  beaded  appearance,  due  to  slight  elevations  formed 


at  the  junction  of  the  striae  of  the  anterior  surface,  which  will  presently  be 


described.  That  the  plane  of  this  border  lies  posteriorly  to  the  plane  of  the 


Fig.  46.)  There  is  then  apparent  in  front  of  the  pu^TKST clear  strip,  due  to 


a  distorted  image  of  the  iris  refracted  by  the  coipfcpy  and  farther  forward, 
directly  against  the  convex  edge  of  the  cornea^^arker  strip,  which  is  the 


image  of  the  opposite  sclera.  When  thafofesi^ver  moves  his  eye  farther 
back  the  first  image  disappears,  but  thfcseWnd  remains,  which  shows  that 


passage  ot  rays  through  the  cornea 


flS^the  eye  is  viewed  under  water — this  having 
‘^Fraction — it  appears  plane  or  nearlv  so. 


='ffi 


the  prfp: 
*Mj5h  by 


already  referred^).  (See  Figs.  43  and  44.)  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
second  ofA^tese  ngures  is  that  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
The  obs^?#  may  easily  take  such  a  position  that  this  reflection  just 


touch^^he  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  if  this  position  is  slightly  shifted  back- 


1  Syn.  :  mar  go  ciliaris. 

2  Topographische  Anatomie,  i.  245. 

3  Syn.  •  mar  go  papillaris. 
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ward  the  image  at  once  completely  disappears.  Now,  if  the  pupillary 
border  were  not  in  contact  with  the  lens,  a  dark  band,  the  shadow  of  the 
iris,  would  have  intervened  between  the  image  and  the  border. 

The  structure  of  the  iris  cannot  be  clearly  understood  without  reference 
to  its  development.  This  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  pupil  is  the  opening  of  the  optic  cup, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  has,  by  the  invagination  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
become  two-layered,  like  the  toy  called  the  cup  of  Tantalus.  (See  Fig.  47.) 

The  two  layers  of  the  cup  (a,  b)  are  continued  forward  and  unite  at  the 
pupillary  border  of  the  iris,  constituting  the  black  seam  seen  there.1  The 
outer  layer  is  pigmented  throughout,  the  inner  layer  only  where  it  forms 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Together  they  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  retinal  portion  of  the  iris,2  being  not  derived  from  the  middle  coat. 
That  coat  is,  however,  continued  forward  as  an  envelope  of  the  optic  cup, 
forming  the  anterior  portion  or  stroma  of  the  iris.  This  is,  therefore, 
termed  the  uveal  portion 3  of  the  iris.  (Fig.  47,  c.)  The  two  portions  retain 
certain  characteristics  of  the  coats  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  retinal 
portion  being  essentially  epithelial  in  character,  the  uveal  portion  composed 
of  loose  connective  tissue,  rich  in  blood-vessels,  its  anterior  surface  formed 
of  flattened  endothelium  like  its  congener  the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea, 
with  which  it  is  continuous  at  the  angle  of  the' anterior  chamber. 


At  first  the  investment  is  continued  from  the  iris  about  the  lens,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  its  vascular  tunic,4  evidently  necessary  for  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  that  organ  while  growing.  The  part  of  this  tun^Shen  seen  in 
front  appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  iris  closing  in  theg^fl,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  pupillary  membrane.5  (Fig.  47,  d/JFMr^l8.)  It  usually 
disappears  during  the  latter  portion  of  intra-uterpyine,  but  vestiges  of  it 
may  remain  even  in  adults  as  fine  threads  pa^ra^across  the  pupil.  Ste¬ 
phenson  6  found  vestiges  of  this  structure  sf^ljS^ght  times  in  three  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  eyes  £x!Wmed,  or  nearly  two  per  cent. 
It  was  more  frequent  in  females.  Thorwfctiges  did  not  interfere  with  sight 
or  wTith  the  action  of  the  pupil.  The^appear  to  occur  more  frequently  in 
members  of  the  same  family,  do  not  arise  from  the  margin  of  the 


1  This  arrangement  of  Ae  do&Ming  over  of  the  layers  of  the  iris  appears  to  have  been, 
suspected  before  the  micro^op&revealed  it.  Jacobus  Sylvius  speaks  of  it  as  reflected  and 
doubled  at  the  pupillaiw  imto*gin.  “  Choroides  .  .  .  ihi  relicto  foramine  quam  vocamus 
pupillam,  reflexa,  et  ^ufi^itenus  duplata.  .  .  .  ”  In  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  physiologiae 
partem  anatomicampOfege,  Paris,  1555,  1.  i.  cap.  iv. 

2  Syn. :  pqrqrf'btymlis  iridis  ;  pars  iridica  retinas. 

3  Syn.  :  tbawfyoealis  iridis ;  pars  iridica  uveas.. 

4  Syn.  \^ytca  vasculosa  lentis. 

5  SvA :  membrana  pupillaris ;  m.  capsulo-pupillaris ;  capsulo-pupillary  membrane; 
meintefene\of  Wachendorf.  Wachendorf  first  published  a  description  of  it  in  1740. 
Ajhintfens  said  to  have  noticed  it  some  years  previously. 

V  Stephenson  (Sydney).  Concerning  Persistent  Pupillary  Membrane  and  its  Fre- 


r 


& 


^piency.  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  United  Kingdom,  xiii.,  1892-93,  139. 


Development  of  the  eye,  shown  diagrammatically.— a,  6, 
outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  optic  cup,  forming  the  retinal 
portion  of  the  iris;  c,  the  uveal  portion  of  the  iris  derived 
from  the  connective-tissue  investment;  d,  a  portion  of  that 
investment  passing  in  front  of  the  lens  and  forming  the 
pupillary  membrane;  e,  portion  of  the  investment  forming 
cornea;  /,  cleft  in  the  investment  forming  anterior  chamber; 
g ,  conjunctival  epithelium;  h,  lens;  i,  hyaloid  artery;  k, 
retina;  l ,  cliorioid  and  sclera. 


Iris  and  sclera  viewed  from  the 
side.  (Helmholtz.) 


die  vasi 


isw'  ^scular  tunic  of  the  lens.  (Kolliker.)— A,  its  posterior  surface ;  B,  its  anterior  surface,  forn 
ijng le  pupillary  membrane.  1,  hyaloid  artery  cut  across;  2,  3,  radiating  vessels  directed  towards  th 
equator  of  the  lens;  4,  the  same  vessels  that  have  passed  the  equator  and  appear  on  the  anterior  su 
ice;  5,  venous  trunks  passing  to  the  iris. 
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pupil,  but  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  can  thus  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  inflammatory  vegetations  of  iritis. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  the  iris  naturally  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  of  its  development : 


A.  Iris  Proper . 


1.  Anterior  endothelium. 

2.  Anterior  boundary  layer. 

3.  Stroma. 

4.  Basilar  layer. 


B.  Retinal  Iris . 


5.  Anterior  layer  of  epithelium. 

6.  Posterior  layer  of  epithelium. 

Layers  2  and  4  are  merely  specially  modified  portions  of  the  stroma. 

The  proper  relations  of  these  layers  will  become  evident  upon  inspec¬ 
tions  of  Figs.  49  and  50. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  being  visible  through  the  transparent 
cornea,  imparts  to  eyes  the  characteristic  color  by  which  they  are  described. 
This  color  is  due  partly  to  the  dark  pigmented  layer  of  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  showing  through  the  thin  stroma,  partly  to  pigmented  cells  lying  in 
the  stroma  itself.  When  these  cells  are  absent  or  nearly  so,  and  the  iris  is 
thin,  the  dark  background  shows  through  the  semi-opaque  stroma  as  blue,  a 
phenomenon  caused  by  interference,  as  is  the  color  of  the  cloudless  sky  or 
the  appearance  of  veins  through  a  delicate  skin.  When  theVris  is  thicker 
and  the  opacity  greater  this  becomes  modified  to  gray,  a&^l  wften  pigment- 
cells  are  scattered  in  considerable  numbers  through  tli^stroma  the  color 
assumes  various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  browiff^he  deepest  tints  of 
brown  being  the  so-called  black  eyes. 

On  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  MmVolor  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
formly  distributed,  but  appears  in  irregular  flecks  or  spots  alternating  with 
lighter  tints.  On  this  account  Broca  arises  those  who  wish  to  note  with 
accuracy  the  color  of  the  eyes  to  obserQ)mem  at  the  distance  of  one  metre, 
so  that  the  tints  may  blend.  Thej0plor  is  also  distributed  in  two  zones 
concentric  with  the  pupil, — an  jftl0S\or  pupillary 1  one,  from  one  to  two  mil¬ 
limetres  wide,  darker  in  lighKM$3  and  lighter  in  dark  eyes,  and  an  outer  or 
ciliary 2  one,  from  three,J;<Ophr  millimetres  wide,  darker  in  dark  eyes  and 
lighter  in  light  ones.  lTh|  limit  between  the  two  is  a  zigzag  or  festooned 
series  of  ridges,  t\e(tj^er  circle 3  of  the  iris. 

The  distributiomof  the  pigment  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals, 
so  much  so  th^Ht  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  systematic  record  of  the 
pattern  of^h^iris  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  criminals.4  The  varia- 

iridis  minor  or  iniernus  or  pupillaris ;  sphincter  zone;  internal 


Iridis  major  or  externus  or  ciliaris  ;  external  colored  ring. 
minor  iridis. 

L.).  La  couleur  de  Piris.  Rev.  scient.,  Paris,  1885,  xxxvi.  65-73. 
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tions  are  more  numerous  in  the  ciliary  zone,  which  may  be  markedly  stri¬ 
ated  with  radiating  lines  or  concentric  zigzags.  The  pigment-cells  may 
collect  in  spots,  giving  an  appearance  like  a  leopard’s  skin.  Walker  sup¬ 
posed  these  to  be  of  a  vascular  character,  resembling  the  congenital  vascular 
tumors  called  nsevi,  and  consequently  named  them  ncevi  iridis .  The  human 
imagination  has  not  neglected  to  exercise  itself  upon  these  flecks  and  mark¬ 
ings,  and  we  consequently  find  that  strange  characters  are  deciphered  in  the 
eye.  Lavater  mentions  an  iris  on  which  an  ace  of  spades  could  be  seen ; 
Borelli  one  in  which  the  words  Loue  soit  Dieu  could  be  read ;  Tenon  saw 
the  letters  T  and  V  in  different  cases ;  in  others  the  names  of  Charles  XII., 
King  of  Sweden,  and  “  Napoleon,  empereur,”  or  mystical  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters,  have  been  found.  More  practical  in  their  bearing  are  those  cases 
sometimes  reported  in  which  the  deposits  of  pigment  simulate  a  second 
pupil,  or  a  coloboma. 

Fig.  51. 


It  was  noticed  by  Aristotle  th^jthe  eyes  of  new-born  children  are 
almost  always  blue.  This  is  due  ik  the  fact  that  the  pigment-cells  of  the 
stroma  do  not  develop  until  after  birth,  the  coloration  not  being 

complete  until  after  the  ^xfed  year.  In  albinos  not  only  is  the  stroma 
pigment  wanting,  but  fisojtmit  which  lines  the  posterior  surface.  The  iris 
consequently  takes  ^ninnsh  color  from  the  numerous  blood-vessels  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  eveXpfare  with  the  rest  of  the  face  a  deeper  suffusion  of 
color  in  blushhtfgj  This  want  of  pigmentation  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  as 
-  it  causes  g^^^snsitiveness  to  a  glare.  Hence  albinos  shun  bright  light, 
and  for  tm\heason  the  Germans  call  them  Kaherlakken ,  or  cockroaches. 

CpiisMering  the  entire  population  of  the  world,  we  find  that  black  eyes 
are  the  most  numerous,  these  prevailing  throughout  the  dark  races, 

►  as  African,  Indian,  and  Malay,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 


w 


<2?  hter  ones,  especially  among  peoples  inhabiting  tropical  climates. 


Fig.  49. 


-io 

-11 


-13 


-15 


Diagram  of  a  radial  section  of  the  iris.  (Testut.)— 1,  pupillary  border ;  2,  angldkpf  the  iris ;  3,  pecti¬ 
nate  ligament;  4,  anterior  endothelium;  5,  anterior  boundary  layer;  6,  str^T?^\7,  fascicles  of  the 
sphincter  pupillse  cut  across;  8,  basilar  layer,  in  front  of  which  lie  the  radijfengfibJbs  of  the  dilatator 
pupillae,  not  here  shown ;  9,  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  continued  forwri^Slf  the  anterior  layer  of 
epithelium  of  the  iris;  10,  cubical  epithelium  of  the  ciliary  portion  of^SWtina  continued  forward 
as  the  posterior  layer  of  epithelium  of  the  iris ;  11,  internal  limiting  nWffll^She  continued  forward  upon 
the  iris;  12,  lamina  basalis  of  the  chorioid ;  13,  zonula;  14,  zonulaysOfce  or  canal  of  Petit-  15  lens 


X 
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ig.  50. 
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Jorirontal  section  through  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  iris.  (Gerlach.)— 1,  anterior  endothelium ;  2,  stroma 
^  with  vessels  cut  across;  3,  muscular  layer  containing  the  dilatator  pupillse ;  4,  pigmented  layers. 
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The  color  of  the  eyes  usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  hair  and 
complexion,  though  not  always,  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  blue  eyes 
may  accompany  a  bronzed  skin,  as  in  some  Afghans  (Fraser),  and  blue  eyes 
and  dark-brown  hair  are  not  a  very  unusual  combination.  It  is  considered 
by  ethnologists  that  a  close  relation  between  eyes  and  complexion  is  more 
persistent  in  the  lower  races,  and  that  want  of  agreement  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  mixed  blood.  In  Europeans  the  iris  may  vary  greatly  in  color, 
being  generally  blue  in  Scandinavians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  North  Germans, 
Irish,  and  Norman  French ;  generally  brown  in  the  Mediterranean  peoples. 
(See  Fig.  51.) 

Fig.  52. 
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Hazel 

Gray 
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Eyes. 
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Diagram  showing  prevalence  of  different-colorecl^/es  among  soldiers  native  to  the  United  States.— 
A,  the  six  New  England  States;  B,  New  York^few  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  C,  Ohio  and  Indiana; 
D,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  E,  |l^CAates,  not  including  Florida  and  Georgia;  F,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee ;  O',  free  States  wesLqM^Mississippi ;  O,  slave  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

. 

Beddoe 1  cousiders  that  thp  inhabitants  of  cities  have  generally  darker 
eyes  than  those  of  th^surrounding  country.  In  a  mixed  population  like 
that  of  the  United  States  no  great  value  can  be  attached  to  statistics  of 
coloration.  It  ma&Phowever,  be  interesting  to  consider  the  proportion 
of  light  and  darUbyes  in  different  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  as  shown 
in  519,64^^^ive  enlisted  men  during  the  civil  war.2  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  52. 


5edc$>e 


► 


e  (John).  On  the  Testimony  of  Local  Phenomena  in  the  West  of  England 
turtle  Permanence  of  Anthropological  Types.  Mem.  Anthro.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1865-66,  ii.  37. 
A*/  Gould  (B.  A.)  Investigations  in  the  Military  and  Anthropological  Statistics  of  the 
A  ^©fmerican  Soldier.  New  York,  1869. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual  are  the  same  in 
color,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  is  blue  or  gray,  while  the  other 
is  dark  (yeux  vairons  of  the  French).  The  color  pales  somewhat  with 
advancing  age,  and  many  change  during  life  as  a  result  of  pathological 
processes.  In  an  inflamed  eye  the  iris  may  change  from  blue  to  yellowish 
green,  and  if  it  becomes  permanently  thickened  it  may  remain  gray.  Being 
very  vascular,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  changes  under  inflammatory  dis¬ 
turbances  :  hence  a  comparison  of  the  two  eyes  often  becomes  of  high  im¬ 
portance  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

On  viewing  the  anterior  surface  with  a  glass  (see  Fig.  53),  its  apparent 
uniformity  disappears,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  marked  by  striate  elevations 
having  a  somewhat  irregular  character  but  a  general  radial  direction. 
Those  of  the  pupillary  zone  are  fine  and  close,  and  are  called  by  Zinn  the 
radii  minores.  They  are  so  arranged  that  contiguous  ones  unite  at  very 
acute  angles,  leaving  between  them  deep  spaces,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  s,  may  be  seen  running  concentrically  about 
the  pupil. 

The  lesser  circle  ( b )  is  composed  of  plexiform  elevations  or  trabeculae 
that  anastomose  with  each  other  in  a  wreath-like  manner,  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  circumference.  These  are  mainly  the  vestiges  of  the  pupillary  mem¬ 
brane,  which  in  the  foetus  was  attached  here.  When  this  membrane  became 
obliterated  its  vessels  shrank  away  to  cords  of  connective  tissue.  From 
this  circle  the  fine  radii  of  the  pupillary  zone  pass  towards  pupil  and 
spurs  extend  outward  into  the  ciliary  zone.  The  promine^^aiM  shape  of 
the  trabeculae  vary  with  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  (See  Fig.  54.) 
Between  them,  but  more  frequent  on  the  ciliary  sidoTNiete  are  found  oval 
or  rhombic  depressions  called  the  crypts  of  the  sen  liese  penetrate  into 
the  stroma,  and  are  found  to  be  the  opening/^Mymph-spaces  by  which 
the  aqueous  humor  can  be  removed  from  the^mSerior  chamber.  (Fuchs.) 
The  trabeculae  may  bridge  them  over  or  s^noout  processes  which  pass  into 
them  and  are  lost  on  the  floor. 

The  ciliary  zone  is  divided  by  Fd?hs  into  three  concentric  regions, — the 
first  (c)  smooth,  not  folded  duridgjJilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  second  (d) 
furrowed  by  arciform  ridgea^fes/increase  in  depth  during  dilatation ;  the 
third  (e)  cribriform,  shoj^itf^ylepressions  similar  to  the  crypts.  The  first 
and  second  regions  ar<iabj>ut  equal  in  width,  and  easily  inspected  in  the 
living  eye;  the  thpxWs  narrow  and  concealed  in  the  living  subject  under 
the  edge  of  the  bevel.  The  visible  portion  is  marked  by  radial 

striae  corresppqdi^g'to  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  iris,  the  radii  majores 
of  Zinn.  J^j^een  these  appear  dark  spaces  often  filled  with  pigment. 
The  furrow^are  one  to  seven  in  number,  and  are  easily  visible,  describing 
incorrujjsie  arcs  of  circles  concentric  with  the  pupil. 

Thr  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is,  except  in  albinos,  deeply  and  uni- 
y  colored,  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina  being  not  only  continued 
on  it,  but  increased  in  thickness.  As  already  stated,  it  rests  by  its  lower 
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edge  upon  the  surface  of  the  lens,  a  contact  which  explains  the  importance 


of  expanding  the  pupil  in  iritis,  as  otherwise  inflammatory  exudations  are 
certain  to  glue  the  membrane  to  the  lens,  causing  posterior  adhesions  or 
synechise.  The  extent  of  the  contact  was  formerly  a  matter  of  dispute, 
some  observers1  holding  that  the  entire  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lens  and  ciliary  bodies,  and  that  the  posterior  chamber  exists 
only  as  a  slit  between  two  surfaces  of  contact ;  others,  that  there  is  always 
a  cavity  of  some  dimensions  between  the  iris  and  the  lens.  The  latter 
opinion  is  now  universally  accepted. 

Heister  2  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  posterior  chamber. 
The  following  evidence  as  to  its  existence  seems  conclusive.  1.  In  a  fresh 
eye  solidly  frozen  shortly  after  death,  a  thin  ring  of  ice,  the  frozen  aqueous 
humor,  is  found  between  the  iris  and  the  lens.  This  was  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  by  Petit  in  1723.3  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  chamber  cite 
cases  in  which  the  ring  was  not  found  (possibly  from  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  humor  or  from  want  of  care  in  the  manipulation),  and  also  hold 
that  the  chamber  is  formed  post  mortem  as  a  result  of  the  emptying  of  blood 
from  the  ciliary  processes.  2.  On  suddenly  jarring  the  head  the  upper  part 
of  the  iris  can  be  seen  to  tremble,  which  it  would  not  do  were  it  completely 
supported  behind.  3.  If  a  minute  opening  be  made  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  partly  evacuated,  the  iris  will  swell  out 
towards  the  opening  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor  behind 
it.  4.  A  needle  can  be  thrust  with  ease  and  certainty  between  the  ciliary 
border  of  the  iris  and  the  lens.  5.  Inflammatory  adh^ipns^  occur  almost 
invariably  at  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris. 

The  modelling  of  the  posterior  surface  differs  jsfenewhat  from  that  of 
the  anterior.  (See  Fig.  55.)  A  series  of  narrow /a&ating  furrows  separates 
flat  ridges  (the  structural  folds  of  SchwalbeV&^nerly  thought  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  folds  of  the  ciliary  proco^seV'^it  which  are  usually  greater 
in  number  than  those.  These  ridges  N?nt  by  a  system  of  narrow  con¬ 


centric  lines  so  that  the  entire  surf^j 
spaces,  the  arrangement  resemb1*  thi 


"acej^s  divided  into  small  rectangular 
the  serial  succession  of  the  kernels  of 


an  ear  of  corn  as  set  upon  therf^fe'  (Fuchs.)  Within  the  pupillary  zone 
the  number  of  radial  furj^^fsnncreased  {contraction  folds  of  Schwalbe) 


as  several  of  the  radia 
already  mention^&y 


1  Amon^ 
Wins^s 
Stellwl 


C*^Aer.  Het  Accommodatievermogen  der  Oogen.  Haarlem,  1853,  p.  67. 
\0^[maoltz  (H.).  Physiologische  Optik.  Leipzig,  1867,  p.  19. 
y  (P.  C.).  Anatomie  descriptive.  Paris,  1877,  iii.  820. 
ter  (L.).  Compendium  anatomicum,  1819. 
i.  de  l’acad.  royale  des  sciences,  1723. 
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The  pupil,1  which  Berger 2  picturesquely  calls  janitrix  oculi ,  is  normally 
round3  in  man,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of  contraction  or  dilatation. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  animals.  In  many  rep¬ 
tiles,  fishes,  and  amphibians,  and  in  some  birds,  it  contracts  to  a  vertical 
slit.  In  mammals  it  is  not  invariably  round,  being  in  ungulates  (horse, 
ox)  transversely  oval  contracting  to  a  horizontal  slit ;  in  many  of  the  felicke, 
or  cat  tribe,  contracting  to  a  vertical  slit  and  showing  during  expansion 
various  elliptic  or  lozenge-shaped  forms. 

As  excess  of  light  injures  the  retina,  and  too  divergent  rays  impair  the 
definition  of  images  thereon  projected,  the  pupil  contracts  and  expands 
during  life  according  to  the  necessities  of  vision.4  This  is  a  reflex  phe¬ 
nomenon  dependent  on  the  action  of  light  upon  the  retina,  and  not  caused, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  by  rays  falling  upon  the  iris.5  If  a  bright  light 
passing  through  an  aperture  smaller  than  the  pupil  reaches  the  otherwise 
shaded  eye,  no  effect  is  produced  unless  it  penetrates  to  the  retina,  and  when 
that  occurs  the  pupil  at  once  contracts.  In  man,  stimulation  of  a  single 
eye  affects  both  pupils  simultaneously,  and  any  difference  in  their  size  may 
at  once  be  considered  as  of  pathological  origin. 

Long  before  Marshall  Hall  established  our  knowledge  of  reflex  move¬ 
ments,  similar  theories  were  applied  to  these  phenomena.  Thus  Morgagni 6 
supposed  that  the  retina,  excited  by  light,  conveyed  its  vibrations  to  the 


1  From  L.  pupilla ,  a  little  girl  or  doll,  probably  because  of  the  diminutive  image  of 

the  observer  that  is  reflected  from  the  cornea  on  looking  at  the  black  tyteJaround  of  the 
pupil.  Kindlein  for  pupil  is  found  in  old  German  works,  and  the  k Opr)  is  used  for 

both  girl  and  pupil.  Isidorus  (a.d.  636)  says,  “Vocatur  autem  (^jma  quod  sit  pura 
atque  impolluta  ut  sint  puellae.” 

Syn. :  from  its  appearance,  nigrum  oculi;  the  apple  of  tke^Te  (used  as  a  comparison 
for  something  to  be  carefully  kept  from  injury,  Deut.  xx*$^10,  Ps.  xvii.  8,  Prov.  vii.  2, 
Zech.  ii.  8).  From  its  necessity  for  vision,  the  sigh t  of^jbeV ve  ;  rj  bipiq  (Rufus  Ephesius) ; 
visio,  fenestra,  or  lumen  oculi;  Sehe  or  Seheloch ,  G.  I  J  > 

2  Bergerus  (J.  G.).  Physiologica  medica.  fcitertTnergae,  1701. 

3  Oval  pupils  are  occasionally  seen  in  man./^V^ees  are  cited  as  follows: 

Plempius  (V.  P.).  Ophthalmographiajl.  m<cap.  viii. 

Tode  (J.  C.).  Soc.  med.  Havn.  CoUgi0JL775,  ii.  145. 

Hagstrom.  Abh.  d.  schw.  Acad.,  x^^i. 

Ephem.  nat.  cur.,  viii.  34.  ** 

Archiv  f.  die  Physiologie.  v.  63. 

Richter’s  Chir.  Bibl.,  iiv08  230;  vii.  104. 

Foucher  (Rev.  med.-chV^dJ  Paris,  1852,  xii.  207)  found  thirty-four  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four^ii^hich  the  pupil  was  more  or  less  elliptical. 

4  This  movementfais^ipparently  known  to  Galen.  (De  usu  partium,  lib.  x.  cap. 

v.)  The  Arabian  nlJ^jbian  Rhazes  (a.d.  852-932)  was  first  to  note  its  connection  with 
the  intensity  He  says,  “In  [uveae]  medio  in  loco  scilicet  ubi  grandineo  [ i.e 

crystallino]  ^jra^fctur  humori,  est  foramen  quod  quandoque  dilatur,  quandoque  con- 
stringitur  nrouVgrandineo  humori  causa  luminis  necessarium  fuit.  .  .  .  Hoc  foramen  est 
pupilla.’S^-d  Almansor,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii. 

&  Sfcy  experimental  proof  of  this,  Zinn  (J.  G.),  De  motu  uveae,  1757;  Muller 
De  irritabilitate  iris  hincque  pendente  motu  pupillae,  Basil.,  1760,  p.  9  et  seq. ; 

0mna  (Felice),  Dei  moti  dell’  iride,  1765. 

6  Epistola  anatomica,  xvii.  48. 


Fig.  55. 


Reproduction  of  photomicrograph  showing  a  portion  of  a  radial  section  of  the  iris  after  bleaching 
with  euchlorine.  (Juler.)— a,  posterior  epithelium ;  b,  layer  of  muscle-fibres  constituting  the  dilatator 
pupillse ;  c,  stroma.  The  oval  cells  with  normal  nuclei  between  a  and  b  probably  represent  the  anterior 
epithelial  layer. 


Segment  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  X  25 ;  medium  dilation  of  the  pupil.  (Fuchs.)— a,  pupillary 
zone ;  b ,  ciliary  zone ;  c,  ciliary  processes. 


Fig.  56. 
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iris,  and  Blumenbach  1  actually  anticipated  the  modern  theory  of  nervous 
action  by  supposing  the  vibrations  of  light  to  be  conveyed  to  a  sensorium 
commune ,  which  in  turn  affected  the  iris. 

From  an  early  period  anatomists  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
essential  structures  upon  which  these  movements  depend.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  is  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  covered 
over  and  greatly  obscured  by  the  pigmented  cells  of  the  iris,  which  cannot 
be  removed  without  damaging  to  some  extent  the  subjacent  tissues.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  conflicting  views  should  have 
been  held  regarding  these  structures,  and  that  a  long  and  sometimes  acri¬ 
monious  controversy  concerning  them  should  have  lasted  up  to  the  present 


time. 

The  earliest  view  was  that  the  iris  enlarged  and  contracted  by  the  filling 
of  its  fibres  (vessels,  nerves,  etc.)  with  some  fluid,  either  the  pneuma 2 — 
animal  or  vital  spirits — of  the  old  physiologists,  or  blood.  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente  considered  its  properties  those  of  erectile  tissue.3  M6ry 4 
had  a  similar  view,  holding  that  the  active  state  was  during  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  dilatation  being  caused  by  the  elasticity  of  the  posterior  mem¬ 
brane,  thus  explaining  the  dilatation  after  death.  Vieussens5  described  a 
“  vasculo-lymphatic-nervous  sphincter”  at  the  pupillary  margin,  and  Fer- 
rein,6  Haller,7  Zinn8  in  part,  Fontana,9  and  Sbmmering,10  also  maintained 
the  erection  theory.  Even  during  the  present  century  many 11  have  ascribed 
the  movements  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  an  influx  and  efflux  of  blood. 
The  question  appears  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  Ih^wperiments  of 
Brown-S6quard,12  who  showed  that  the  pupillary  orifioMvbut  slightly  nar¬ 
rowed  by  injecting  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris.  


Gottii 

age,  lQISxjJks. 


786. 


1  De  oculis  leucsethiopium  et  iridis  motu. 

2  Galen,  loc.  cit. 

3  Tract,  anat.  de  oculo,  aure  et  larynge,  1613^)^)87  After  comparing  the  iris  to  the 

muscle  of  the  heart,  which  he  considers  has^Lspecial  faculty  of  its  own,  he  continues, 
u  Melius  autem  forte  fuerit  virilis  pudendi  uveae  foraminis  motum  assimilare ;  ita  ut 

sicuti  penis  per  insitam  quandam  facult&fewn  erigitur.” 

4  Mem.  de  l’acad.  royale  des  scieia^jSC'  Amsterdam,  1704,  p.  353. 

6  Traite  nouveau  des  liqueurs  d^Vi^s  humain.  Toulouse,  1715,  p.  211. 

6  Mem.  de  l’acad.  royale  dG^e&Ices,  1741,  p.  495. 

'  Primae  lineae  physiol^  i^Ty&ottingae,  1751. 


371. 


lologiae. 

icsKtAl 


Elementa  physiologiae,  1763,  xvi.,  ii.  p. 
Gottingae,  1755. 


391. 


8  Descriptio  anatomiclNa^uli  humani. 

9  Dei  moti  dell^h^k^  Lucca,  1765. 

10  In  his  comi|fT5xh&ry  on  Haller’s  Primae  lineae,  Berlin,  1788,  p. 

11  Portal^ ours  d’anatomie  medicale.  Paris,  1804. 

Gaddi^J^Argomenti  dimostrativi  della  fondamentale  struttura  vascolare  dell’  iride. 
Raccoglit(^^v^ano,  1845,  xvi.  258-266. 

Gu&inr(L.).  L’iride  se  muove  per  simplice  erettismo  vascolare,  oppure  per  opera  de 
fibi^T^smolari  ?  Ann.  univ.  de  med.,  Milano,  1844,  cxii.  21-48. 

J$^heby.  On  the  Structure  and  Movements  of  the  Iris.  Royal  London  Ophth.  Hosp. 
London,  1859,  ii.  18-20. 

12  Compt.-rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  1849.  Paris,  1850,  i.  116-118. 
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Other  and  more  chimerical  views  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  move¬ 
ments  have  been  occasionally  advanced.  Weitbrecht1  believed  them  to  be 
due  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  vitreous  body.  Della  Torre  2 
ascribed  them  to  the  contractile  power  of  the  very  numerous  nerves  with 
which  the  iris  is  supplied. 

Blumenbach3  held  that  there  was  some  special  vital  property  in  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  that  endowed  it  with  contractility,  but  that  it  was  not 
muscular.  Essentially  similar  views  were  maintained  by  other  anatomists.4 

Since,  however,  the  movements  of  the  iris  are  like  those  produced  by 
muscle-fibres,  it  was  early  thought  by  some  to  be  a  muscular  organ.  Thus 
we  find  that  Avicenna,5  the  chief  of  the  Arabian  school  (a.d.  980-1036), 
calls  it  u  lacertus  motus  pupillae”  and  Descartes 6  held  a  similar  view.  This 
was  based,  however,  on  theoretical  grounds,  as  no  means  then  existed  for 
demonstrating  muscular  fibres. 

The  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  fibres  were  naturally  matters  of 
discussion.  The  radial  folds  formed  by  the  vessels  resembled  to  the  naked 
eye  muscle-bundles,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  almost  without  exception 
those  who  upheld  the  muscular  nature  of  the  organ  believed  it  to  be 
arranged  radially.  Vesting7  held  that  fibres  were  prolonged  into  the  iris 
from  the  ciliary  processes.  Riolan 8  and  Dr6lincourt 9  seem  to  have  had  a 
clear  idea  of  such  radial  fibres  without  suspecting  any  orbicular  ones,  and 
Valsalva,10  O’Halloran,11  and  Zinn12  all  expressly  deny  orbicular  fibres, 
while  admitting  radial  ones. 


A 


0 


1  Comm.  Petrop.,  xiii.  349. 

2  Nuove  osservat.  microscopiche,  p.  68. 

3  Op.  cit. 

4  Domling.  Arch.  f.  d.  Physiol.  Halle,  1802,  v.  335.^0 
Bichat  (M.  F.  X.).  Anatomie  descriptive.  Parjg^l|3)j-53,  ii.  444. 

Grapengieser.  Asklepeion,  1811,  p.  1314.  i  > 

Weber  (E.  H.).  De  motu  iridis.  Lipsiae,  1^21. 

Rudolphi  (K.  A.).  Physiologie.  Berlin,  *@&V28,  ii.  218. 

Arnold  (Er.).  Anatomische  und  physiologreene  Untersuchungen  liber  das  Auge  des 

Menschen.  Heidelberg  and  Leipzig,  183‘ 

5  Canon.  Tr.  3,  Fen.  1,  c.  i. 

6“Ce  trou  [la  prunelle]  n’est  toi^ionrs  de  mesme  grandeur,  car  la  partie  de  la  peau 
dans  laquelle  il  est,  nageant  librei^^t  dans  l’humeur,  qui  est  fort  liquide,  semble  estre 
comme  un  petit  muscle,  qui  s^larg^t/m  s’6tr£cit  par  la  direction  du  cerveau,  selon  que  l’usage 
le  requiert.77  L’Homme,  P^jsj664,  p.  39. 

7  Syntagma  anatomical  Patavii  [Padua],  1659,  p.  202. 

8  Anthropographia  m*2$eologia.  Parish,  1626,  pp.  416-429. 

9  Opera  varia,  16^^ 

10  Opera.  YelSfcs,  1741. 

11  A  Ne^ftSteise  on  the  Glaucoma,  or  Cataract.  Dublin,  1750,  p.  74. 

12  DescripH$ranatomica  oculi  humani,  1755,  p.  89.  He  also  states  that  he  bases  his 
conclusio«^\ather  on  the  known  properties  of  vascular  tissue  than  on  actual  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Nf^u\i  autem  phenomena,  vascula,  molem  nervorum  iridem  adeuntium,  ejusque 

giam  cum  aliis  partibus  corporis  humani  musculosis  attentius  cohsidero,  parum 
quin  ad  credendum  adducar,  fibras  musculosas  reliquis  vasculis  et  nervulis  in  ante- 
facie  iridis  intermistas  esse.’ 7 
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Berger 1  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  clearly  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  fibres  encircling  the  pupil.  Ruysch2  mentioned  and  figured  them 
shortly  after,  with  some  doubt,  and  they  were  soon  recognized  by  a  large 
number  of  anatomists,3  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  led  rather  by  the 
known  functions  of  the  organ  than  by  any  special  anatomical  appearances 
noted.  All  these  authors  admitted  the  existence  of  the  radial  or  dilatator 
fibres  without  question.  Demours,4  however,  declared  that  the  radial  fibres 
were  not  muscular. 

The  first  careful  microscopical  demonstration  of  the  sphincter  was  made 
by  Maunoir5  in  birds.  Treviranus6  afterwards  showed  its  fibres  to  be 
striated  in  those  animals.  Valentin7  found  them  smooth  in  mammals,  and 
Krohn,8  Lauth,9  and  Schwann 10  confirmed  this  for  man.  Since  these  inves- 


1  “  Duplex  quoque  idem  est  circulus  major,  alter,  qui  desinit,  ubi  librae  processus  ciliaris 
terminantur,  et  reflectuntur  arteriolae,  alter  multo  minor,  qui  ad  pupillam  desinit,  et  ex 
fibrillis  circularibus,  in  orbemque  scite  flexis,  et  annuli  in  modo  circumductis,  constructus 
videtur.”  Physiologia  medica.  Vitembergae,  1701,  p.  405,  Amstelodami,  1702. 

2  Thesaurus  anatomicus,  ii.  Amstelodami,  1702,  pi.  i.  fol.  5. 

3  See,  ‘  among  others  : 

Maitrejan  (Antoine).  Traite  des  maladies  de  Peril,  1707. 

Morgagni  (J.  P.).  Adversaria  anatomica  omnia,  1719,  i.  337,  vi.  88. 

The  same.  Epistola  xvi.,  No.  9. 

Heister  (Laurenz).  Compendium  anatomicum,  1727,  p.  215.  He  describes  these 
fibres  as  the  sphincter  pupilloe. 

Palfyn  (J.).  Anatomie  chirurgicale.  Paris,  1734.  * 

Lobe  (J.  P.).  De  oculo  humano.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1742,  p.  22. 

Boerhaave  (H.).  Praelectiones  academicae,  1742-45. 

Petsche  (J.  Z.).  In  Haller’s Disputationes  anatomicae.  Gotfingae,  1751,  vi.  768. 

Mauchart  (B.  D.).  De  mydriasis.  In  Haller’s  DisputatipCSchirurgicales,  1755,  i.  p. 
558.  Has  an  excellent  description  of  the  preparation  of  the  im%y  brushing  off  the  posterior 
pigmented  layer,  and  compares  the  muscle-fibres  to  those  oiMftood- vessels. 

Winslow  (J.  B.).  Exposition  anatomique  de  h^CiVture  du  corps  humain,  1757. 

Porterfield  (William).  A  Treatise  on  the  Eye.  jE$£nburgh,  1759,  i.  153. 

Gataker  (Thomas).  An  Account  of  the  Sfcucfetmj  of  the  Eye.  London,  1761,  p.  52. 

Deverney  (J.  G.).  (Euvres  anatomiquesifvlHaris,  1761,  i.  146. 

Whytt  (Bobert).  Essay  on  the  Vital  afcwi  other  Involuntary  Muscles  of  Animals. 
Edinburgh,  1763.  He  appears  to  hav(  the  first  to  name  the  radial  fibres  the  laxator 
or  dilatator  pupillse.  f\  ' 

De  St.  Yves  (Charles).  Nn  Site  des  maladies  des  yeux,  1767,  p.  12. 

Janin  de  Combe  Blanch  caftan).  Memoires  et.  observations  anatomiques,  physi- 
ologiques  et  physiques  sur>*e%/  Lyon,  1772,  p.  8. 

Cheselden  ( William  )\^j*)natomy,  1792. 

Monro  (Alexander*  On  the  Brain,  Eye,  and  Ear,  1797,  p.  112. 

4  Dissertation  sujJeSiecanisme  des  mouvements  de  la  prunelle  ou  l’on  examine  quelle 
est  la  structure  etjJ^^aniere  d’agir  des  fibres  droites  de  l’uvee.  Becueil  des  pieces  par  des 
savants  etra^g^T^ublie  par  l’Academie  des  Sciences. 

5  Meqj^^^r  l’organisation  de  l’iris.  Paris,  1812. 

6  Verml^hte  Schriften,  1820,  iii.  167. 

7  ^^ertorium  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1837,  p.  248. 

V^e^r  die  Structur  der  Iris  der  Vogel  und  ihren  Bewegungsmechanismus. 

e&nat^JPhysiol.  u.  wissensch.  Med.,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  379. 

\^9  Institut.,  Nos.  57,  70,  73. 

)  10  In  Joh.  Muller’s  Handb.  d.  Physiologie,  1840,  ii.  36. 
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tigations  the  existence  of  the  sphincter  pupillse 1  has  never  been  seriously 


questioned.  It  consists  of  a  well-marked,  flat  ring  of  plain,  muscular 
fibres  about  one  millimetre  in  width,2  lying  next  the  pupillary  margin. 
It  is  from  0.07  to  0.1  millimetre  thick,  and  lies  behind  the  vessels  against 
the  basilar  layer.  At  its  outer  edge  it  is  looser  in  texture,  certain  fibres 
arching  away  from  the  ring  and  assuming  a  radial  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  true,  radiating  muscle-fibres  constituting 
a  veritable  dilatator  pupillse 3  much  controversy  has  arisen.  The  early  ob¬ 
servers  seem  to  have  based  their  conclusions  upon  theoretical  grounds 
rather  than  upon  actual  observation  of  the  structure  in  mau.  After  its 
description  by  Briicke,4  Kolliker,5  and  Budge,6  its  presence  was  generally 
conceded,  although  these  authors  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the  details  of  its 
situation,  origin,  and  insertion.  In  1864,  however,  its  existence  was  again 
denied  by  Griinhagen,  who  has  up  to  the  present  time  ’  so  persistently 
opposed  it  that  his  views  have  been  widely  accepted.7  On  the  one  side  are 
found  Henle,8  Kolliker,9  Luschka,10  Merkel,11 * * V  Iwanoff,12  Faber,13  Sappey,14 
Dogiel,15  Gerlach,16  Retzius,17  Schafer,18  Bohm,  and  v.  Davidoff,19  all  of 

1  Syn.  :  contractor  pupillce ;  sphincter  iridis  ;  musculus  circularis  iridis. 

2  This  is  the  dimension  given  by  Briicke,  Budge,  Henle,  Luschka,  Stohr,  and  others. 
Kolliker  gives  it  as  0.56  millimetre;  Faber  as  0.8  millimetre;  Merkel  as  from  0.8  to  1 
millimetre. 

3  Syn.  :  laxator  pupillce ;  dilatator  iridis.;  musculus  radialis  iridis. 

4  Anatomische  Beschreihung  des  menschlichen  Augapfels.  Berlin,  18^7,  p.  18. 

5  Mikroskopische  Anatomie.  Leipzig,  1854,  ii. 

6  Ueber  die  Bewegung  der  Iris.  Braunschweig,  1855. 

7  Ueber  Irishewegung.  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  etc.,  Berlin,  lSjfiKfxx.  481-524. 

Ueber  das  Vorkommen  eines  Dilatator  pupillas  in  der  Menschen  und  der 

Saugethiere.  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.,  Leipzig u.  Heidelb.,  1860?^R.  xxviii.  176-189. 

Zur  Iris-Bewegung.  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  BonirXQ^J  iii.  440-448. 

Zur  Frage  iiber  die  Iris-Musculatur.  Arch.  f.  mil^^^iat.,  Bonn,  1873,  ix.  286-292. 

Ueber  die  hintere  Begrenzungschichte  der  menfeililh&i  Iris.  Ibid.,  726-729. 

Ueber  die  Muskulatur  und  Bruchsche  Me^brafHler  Iris.  Anatomischer  Anzeiger, 
1888,  iii.  27. 

8  Handbuch  der  systematischen  Anatomie  ctes  Menschen.  Braunschweig,  1873,  ii.  654. 

9  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre  des  Mc$C^J&n,  5te  AufL,  1867,  p.  667. 

10  Anatomie  des  Menschen.  TiibiiC^  1867,  iii.,  Abth.  2,  p.  416. 

11  Die  Muskulatur  der  menscMidKjji  Ms. 

12  Grafe  u.  Samisch’s  Handhj^^  Leipzig,  1874,  i.  283-287. 

13  Der  Bau  der  Iris  des^f£eS§^en  und  der  Wirbelthiere.  Leipzig,  1876. 

14  Anatomie  descriptiv(Viaris,  1877,  iii.  785. 

15  Ueber  den  Museums  dilatator  pupillse  bei  Saugethieren  und  Vogeln.  Centralb.  f.  d. 
med.  Wissensch.,  BejJV£3$69,  vii.  337-340. 

Ueber  den  ^Mhfccylus  dilatator  pupillse  bei  Saugethieren,  Menschen  und  Vogeln. 
Arch.  f.  mikr  Bonn,  1870,  vi.  89-99. 

Neue  ^^^chungen  uber  den  pupillerweiternden  Muskel  der  Saugethiere  und 
Vogel.  Ar^vF.  mikr.  Anat.,  Bonn,  1886,  xxvii.  403. 
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whom,  after  careful  examination,  affirm  the  existence  of  the  dilatator ; 
on  the  other,  Griinhagen,  Fuchs,1  Boe,2  Koganei,3  B-etterer,4  Schwalbe,6 
Debierre,6  and  Testut,7  who  deny  it. 

The  matter  under  contention  is  the  interpretation  of  the  appearances 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  Here  are  seen  a  large 
number  of  nuclei  resembling  those  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  lying  in  a 
tissue  that  appears  to  be  radially  striated.  Those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  dilatator  hold  that  these  nuclei  belong  to  the  epithelial  layer,  and  that 
no  proper  muscular  fibre  exists ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  observers 
hold  that  fibres  are  demonstrable,  and  even  that  they  can  be  isolated. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  apparently  conclusive  proofs  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  muscle  was  made  by  Juler  at  the  Ophthalmological  Congress  at 
Edinburgh  in  1894.8  He  exhibited  specimens  of  the  iris  in  which  the  pig¬ 
mented  epithelium  of  the  posterior  surface  had  been  bleached  by  euchlorine, 
so  that  the  subjacent  structures  were  plainly  visible.  In  front  of  the  epi¬ 
thelial  layer  was  seen  a  continuous  layer  of  muscular  fibres  two  or  three 
deep.  The  fibres  were  fusiform,  with  rod-shaped  nuclei,  that  showed  no 
local  bulging  such  as  is  often  seen  in  connective-tissue  fibres.  (See  Fig.  56.) 

Juler  considers  them  absolutely  identical  with  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  found  elsewhere.  They  appear  to  run  from  the  pectinate  ligament 
to  the  sphincter,  with  which  they  blend. 

Besides  the  anatomical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  two  orders  of  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres  in  the  iris,  there  are  others,  seemingly  conclusive,  that  depend  upon 
physiological  experimentation.  There  is  apparently  an  audSo^ism  existing 
between  the  nerve-supply  of  the  sphincter  and  that  whi^^fresides  over  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Herbert  Mayo 9  showed  tffifQhe  sphincter  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  Section  of  the^n^FV^  paralyzes  the  muscle 
and  increases  the  size  of  the  pupil,  while  stimid&Eten  of  it  causes  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  Petit10  ctfsco^ed  that  section  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  the  neck  apparently  paraly  ifeapparatus  for  dilatation,  as  it 


somewhat  diminishes  the  size  of  the  ptfj&l}  and  Biffi 11  showed  that  stimula- 


*  and  Biffi 11  showed  that  stimula- 
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tion  of  the  same  nerve  dilates  the  pupil.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  nerve  supplies  fibres  having  a  dilating  function. 

In  1852,  Claude  Bernard1  discovered  that  the  cervical  sympathetic  con¬ 
tained  vaso-constrictor  fibres,  and  the  opponents  of  the  dilatator  then  held 
that  it  was  the  action  of  these  fibres  upon  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  causing 
either  a  decrease  of  turgescence  or  a  contraction  of  radial  arteries,  that 
effected  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil  may  be  caused  by  excitation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
after  an  animal  has  bled  to  death,  that  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
other  parts  of  the  head  is  not  synchronous  with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
and  that  atropine  has  been  seen  to  dilate  the  pupil  in  white  rats  without 
causing  any  change  in  the  blood-vessels.2  Further,  a  direct  examination 
of  the  iris  during  the  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  shows 
that  contraction  of  the  vessels  does  not  occur  until  after  the  pupil  dilates. 
(Langley  and  Anderson).3 

Griinhagen  and  others 4  have  also  maintained  that  the  dilatation  occur¬ 
ring  after  excitation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  may  be  due  to  inhibition 
of  the  sphincter,  the  basilar  layer  of  the  iris  proper  (the  posterior  portion 
of  the  stroma  already  alluded  to)  being  a  highly  elastic  tissue  that  at  once 
dilates  the  pupil  as  soon  as  the  tension  of  the  sphincter  is  abolished. 

Langley  and  Anderson  found  no  evidence  of  inhibition  of  the  sphincter, 
as  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  caused  contraction  of  sectors  of  the  iris 
severed  from  the  remainder  by  radial  incisions,  and  this  without  the  least 
relaxation  in  the  tone  of  the  pupillary  border.  Wheii  si^O^|ector  is  kept 
in  an  extended  state  for  a  short  time  it  does  not  retra^pf  being  released, 
as  it  would  did  it  contain  sufficient  elastic  tissue  t<v?(cKas  an  efficient  dila¬ 
tator.  Neither  does  it  retract  after  complete  dej  dhe  iris  muscles  when 
the  sphincter  portion  is  removed.  Besides,  ar^beal  stimulation  upon  the 
sclera  or  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  (all/the  Stfliary  nerves  but  one  being 
cut)  causes  a  local  dilatation  with  cor^racTfon  of  the  sphincter,  and  also 
drags  over  to  the  stimulated  side  that  0%  of  the  iris  opposite  the  stimulus. 
(See  Fig.  57.)  This  cannot  be  exj^jned  by  Grunhagen’s  hypothesis. 

The  combined  anatomical  amq^physiological  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  radially  arranged,  dilatat^nmscle  now  appears  conclusive. 

The  causes  of  the  movaitehts  of  the  iris  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  contraction  pupil  may  occur  not  only  from  the  stimulation 

of  the  retina  by  lidat,  as  in  excess  of  illumination,  but  also  from  the  gen- 

- # — — - 
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eral  stimulation  of  electricity  or  strychnine;  from  the  deadening  of  the 
reflexes,  as  in  sleep,  coma,  narcosis,  and  the  first  stages  of  chloroform-  or 
alcohol-poisoning;  from  the  topical  application  of  myotics,  such  as  eserine 
(physostigmine)  and  pilocarpine ;  from  central  disorders,  such  as  encepha¬ 
litis  and  meningitis ;  from  local  disorders,  such  as  iritis  and  many  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  globe ;  from  increase  of  blood -pressure,  as  in  forced  expiration, 
deficiency  of  the  aqueous  humor,  or  anything  else  causing  congestion.  Con¬ 
traction  also  appears  to  be  associated  with  certain  movements  of  the  eye. 
Thus  it  occurs  in  accommodating  for  near  objects 1  and  in  turning  the  eye 
inward. 

Dilatation  occurs  from  an  opposite  set  of  causes,  such  as  deficiency  of 


Fig.  57. 


Effect  of  local  stimulation  of  the  sclera  in  the  cat.  (Langley 
traction  of  the  sphincter;  B,  second  stage,  radial  contraction 

igSlfeei 


nderson.) — A,  first  stage,  con- 
lonous  with  contraction  of  the 
itrodes. 


sphincter.  The  two  dots  indicate  the  position  of  the  stimulatio^ei 

light ;  anything  tending  to  make  the  retio^msensitive,  such  as  amblyopia 
or  amaurosis ;  the  application  of  mydwa&ics,  such  as  atropine,  daturine,  or 
hyoscyamine ;  depression  of  the  nervou^system,  as  in  fright,  shock,  fatigue, 
the  latter  stages  of  chloroform-  or  alcohol-poisoning ;  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  as  in  the  applicatimi^CT^caine ;  in  dyspnoea ;  in  strong  muscular 
exertion ;  in  excessive  distm^ta  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Accommodation 
for  distant  objects  alsc/fftm.tes  the  pupil. 

When  fully  contrabteA  the  pupil  is  so  small  that  it  is  easy  for  it  to  be 
totally  occluded  I^Jiflammatory  exudations;  hence  the  importance  of 
dilating  it  duri  ©  iritis.  Its  diameter  varies  somewhat  with  age.  Closely 
contracted  newly  born,  it  is  rather  large  in  children  whose  reflexes 

are  activ^N^mewhat  smaller  in  adult  life,  and  still  more  reduced  in  old 

Haller  (Elementa  physiologic,  1743,  v.  516),  Morton  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci., 
^oveh^er,  1831),  and  others  held  that  accommodation  is  produced  by  adjustment  of  the 
This  is  incorrect,  for  accommodation  is  not  affected  by  viewing  objects  through  a 
>Te  smaller  than  the  pupil. 
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age.  In  the  aged  the  iris  is  somewhat  stiffened  by  the  increase  of  connective 
tissue,  and  it  therefore  reacts  less  readily. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus,  which  has 
already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  ciliary  muscle.  They  are  at 
first  medullated,  and  quickly  reunite  within  the  ciliary  zone  to  form  another 
or  iridian  plexus,  which  is  denser  as  it  approaches  the  sphincter.  Three 
orders  of  fibres  are  derived  from  this  plexus, — first,  pale,  non-medullated 
fibres,  apparently  belonging  to  the  sympathetic,  that  pass  backward  towards 
the  dilatator  and  are  believed  to  supply  it ;  second,  medullated  fibres,  appar¬ 
ently  sensitive,  that  pass  to  the  anterior  surface ;  third,  medullated  fibres 
that  pass  to  the  sphincter  and  probably  give  it  its  motor  influence.  Certain 
vaso-motor  fibres  supply  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  There  are  no  ganglion- 
cells  in  the  iris,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 


Arteries  of  the  iris.  (Sappey.)— 1, 1,  long  posteriory cilm^Jlrteries ;  2,  3,  their  branches  of  bifurca¬ 
tion  ;  4,  recurrent  arteries  destined  for  the  chorioid  54  5,  6,  6,  anterior  ciliary  arteries  anastomosing 
with  the  long  ciliary  to  form  the  greater  arterial  cir^^^Kthe  iris;  7,  the  lesser  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 


The  tactile  sensibility  of  tt^&&  is  not  great.  Operations  upon  the 
membrane  are  not  very  pairffi^^^action  is  avoided. 

The  arteries  of  the  iris^^vclerived  from  the  long  posterior  ciliary  and 
the  anterior  ciliary  The  long  posterior  ciliary,  two  in  number, 

arise  from  the  ophthartewe  artery  where  it  lies  below  the  optic  nerve,  and 
penetrate  the  sclef^fptir  its  junction  with  that  nerve.  Their  course  within 
the  chorioid  lig^^jready  been  described.  (See  Fig.  35 ;  Fig.  36,  b ;  Fig. 
58,  1,  1.)  ibefore  reaching  the  posterior  border  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 

at  four  /en  millimetres  behind  the  cornea,  each  bifurcates  into  an 

ascendi^  and  a  descending  branch ;  these  soon  assume  a  direction  parallel 
to  ^e^e^uator,  the  arteries  of  opposite  sides  finally  anastomosing  with 
other  and  with  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  latter  vessels  (see 
lg.  35 ;  Fig.  36,  c;  Fig.  58,  5,  5,  6,  6),  six  to  eight  in  number,  are  derived 
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from  the  muscular  or  lacrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  pierce 
the  sclera  at  or  near  the  annular  ligament.  Uniting  with  the  branches  of 
the  long  posterior  ciliary,  they  form  a  vascular  anastomosis  about  the 
ciliary  border  of  the  iris  between  the  two  portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
This  is  known  as  the  greater  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.1  (See  Figs.  35,  36, 
and  58.) 

From  the  concavity  of  this  arcade  arterioles  pass  radially  towards  the 
pupil,  lying  in  the  stroma  and  dividing  dichotomously  with  frequent  cross¬ 
unions  in  a  way  which  has  been  compared  to  the  behavior  of  the  vasa 
intestini  tenues  of  the  mesentery.  (Morgagni,  Zinn.) 

At  the  periphery  of  the  sphincter  the  branches  form  a  fine  circular 
mesh-work,  the  lesser  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.2  (Fig.  58,  7.)  It  is  from 
this  that  branches  are  given  off  during  foetal  life  to  supply  the  pupillary 
membrane. 


The  veins  of  the  iris  arise  from  the  capillary  net-work  of  the  sphincter 
and  from  the  delicate  branchlets  of  the  anterior  surface,  and  gather  into 
trunks  that  run  meridionally  backward  through  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  to 
empty  into  the  vorticose  veins. 

The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  deficient  in  muscular  fibres,  but  have  un¬ 
usually  thick  coats  of  circular  connective-tissue  fibres.  (B5hm  and  von 
Davidoff.) 

There  are  no  proper  lymphatics  in  the  iris,  but  very  numerous  lacunar 
spaces,  by  which  the  lymphatic  circulation  is  kept  up,  occur  fin  the  stroma. 
In  the  crypts  of  the  anterior  surface  these  present  op^^miths,  and  the 
aqueous  humor  doubtless  passes  freely  by  means  of  tmsb'spaces  into  the 
general  circulation. 

THE  INNER  OR  NERYOXJI^IaT.3 

Formed  by  an  outgrowth  from  the  braflra^that  is  to  say,  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  optic  vesicle  or  ophthalmencephaloi^-^ke  inner  coat  is  in  many  respects 
alogous  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  4  tains  the  essential  portion  of  the 


an 


1  Syn.  :  cir cuius  arteriosus  iridis  \ 

2  Syn.  :  cir  cuius  arteriosus  i 

3  Syn. :  tunica  interna ;  t.  retina  ;  Netzhaut ,  G. ;  retine ,  F.  The  term  retina 

is  derived  from  L.  rete ,  a  ng$. 

Hyrtl  (OnomatologiaQmsjtomica,  p.  452)  comments  on  the  absurdity  of  this  name, 
as  the  retina  is  not  a  nej*  Tlte  name  first  appears  in  a  translation  of  the  Canon  of  Aver- 
roes  made  by  GerarcT^ft^bmonensis.  The  passage  is  as  follows  :  “  Extremitas  nervi  con- 
cavi  [the  optic  ne^\\o  called  because  he  considered  it  hollow]  comprehendit  vitreum 
[the  vitreous  rete  comprehendit  venationem  [the  catch],  quapropter  nominatur 

retina.' '  fen.  3,  tract,  i.,  cap.  i.) 

Galen\^rthe  term  which  indicates  primarily  an  investment 

(from  aA^/MAAw,  to  throw  around),  secondarily  a  net  which  invests  the  captured  fish. 

translators  took  it  in  the  latter  sense  only,  and  called  it  rescheth ,  meaning  reti- 

ormhgr  ~ 


A® 


formfcf  To  express  this  Gerardus  invented  the  well-sounding  but  barbaric  term  retina . 

Casserius  says,  “  Betina  convoluta  cerebri  substantiae  similis.”  Pentaesthesion,  1.  5, 
lib.  v.,  Fia 
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Fig.  59. 


organs  of  vision,1  the  other  coats  being  subsidiary  to  it  and  serving  for  its 
protection  and  nourishment.  Originally  vesicular  in  form,  with  the  optic 
nerve  for  a  pedicle,  the  development  of  the  lens  and  of  the  vitreous  body 
dimples  and  finally  invaginates  it  in  front  much  as  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  would  a  ball  of  thin  rubber,  so  that  in  its  completed  form  it  is  a 
two-layered  cup  with  its  lip  at  the  pupillary  border.  (See  page  176  and 
Fig.  59.) 

The  outer  layer  retains,  throughout,  its  primitive  epithelial  character, 
becoming  strongly  pigmented.  Its  close  apposition  to  the  middle  coat  and 

its  ready  separation  from  the  inner  layer 
caused  it  to  be  formerly  incorrectly  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  that  coat,  although  it  is  now 
known  to  be  genetically  distinct.  The  inner 
layer  is  variously  modified  in  the  different 
regions  which  it  traverses.  Behind,  where 
it  is  fully  nourished  by  the  chorioid,  it  has 
become  strongly  developed;  in  the  ciliary 
region,  where  the  nourishment  is  less,  it  re¬ 
tains  its  embryonic  condition  ;  while  in  front, 
where  it  lines  the  iris,  it  has  become  reduced 
to  a  mere  epithelial  investment.  There  are, 
therefore,  three  portions  of  the  coat  showing 
successive  degrees  of  reduction :  first,  the 
retina  proper  or  chorioidala’^Qm,  extending 
from  the  optic  nerve  entagrae  to  the  ora 
serrata ;  second,  the  cilj^fTetina,  extending 

he  iris  ;  third,  the 
ins.  The  latter  has 


Model  showing  formation  of  optic 
cup.  (Bonnet.)— Sn,  optic  nerve  or 
hollow  pedicle  of  the  cup,  enlarged 
forward  into  a  vesicle  with  an  outer 
wall  ( ab ),  an  inner  wall  (ib),  and  a 
cavity  (/i),  which  later  disappears. 
The  furrow  ( aus )  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  stalk  is  the  chorioid  fissure,  which 
farther  forward  is  filled  in  with  the 
vitreous  body  ( gl )  and  the  lens  (l). 


from  the  ora  serratj 

iridian  retina,  forming  the  posterior  layers 
already  been  described  with  the  iris. 

THE  RETIN  vV  PER.2 

The  inner  layer  of  this  portion  o^hemervous  coat  is  conterminous  with 
the  chorioid  portion  of  the  middle  coat,  and  is  characterized,  except  where 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  <  $&w  a  complicated  arrangement  of  cellular 
layers  which  constitute  the  J^^iving  apparatus  for  vibrations  of  light.  It 
extends  from  the  opti</ner¥e  entrance  on  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
globe,  a  little  farther  forward  on  the  medial  than  on  the  lateral  aspect, 
vfdrtJSJ  called  the  ora  serrata,  by  losing  its  essential  nervous 

oP 

- - - - 

1  That  of  vision  is  in  the  retina  has  by  no  means  been  universally  held  by 

investigates.  ^Mariotte,  Mery,  Le  Cat,  and  Sir  David  Brewster  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  c^pk>id ":As  the  active  agent  in  perception.  In  1793,  John  Taylor  published  a  treatise 
entitlecSr  An  Important  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  of  the  Immediate  Organ  of  Sight, — viz., 
w%et^er  Retina  or  Choroides.” 

er  2  Syn.  :  pars  optica  retinae ;  physiological  retina;  chorioidal  retina. 
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It  gradually  decreases  from  a  thickness  of  0.4  millimetre  behind  to 
about  0.2  millimetre  near  the  ora  serrata.  In  health  it  is  perfectly  smooth, 
being  well  stretched  over  the  chorioid,  but  after  death  it  rapidly  swells  up 
by  imbibition,  so  that  folds  appear,  usually  directed  meridionally.  Its  trans¬ 
parency  is  so  great  that  during  health  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its 
blood-vessels,  which  seem  to  float  within  it,  or,  after  it  has  been  for  a  time 
deprived  of  light,  by  a  purplish-red  tinge  due  to  a  disseminated  coloring 
matter  termed  the  visual  purple.  Hence  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  the 
outer  or  pigmented  layer  shows  through  the  inner  transparent  layer, 
forming  a  dark  background  which  prevents  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light 
and  consequent  interference.  Immediately  after  death  the  retina  becomes 
clouded,  then  appearing  as  a  thin  grayish  pellicle.  In  a  short  time  it 
grows  soft  and  diffluent.  Pathological  causes  may  also  change  its  trans¬ 
parency  during  life,  and  its  examination  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
gives  us  important  information  as  to  its  blood-vessels  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  tissues. 


The  general  transparency  of  the  retina  is,  however,  obscured  in  two 
places, — one,  where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  called  the  optic  disk  ;  the  other, 
an  elliptical  area  lying  in  the  ocular  axis,  called  the  yellow  spot. 

The  optic  dish 1  is  a  whitish  spot  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  optic 
nerve,  composed  of  the  fibres  of  that  nerve  that  have  penetrated  the  lamina 
cribrosa  and  are  bending  at  nearly  right  angles  to  diverge  meridionally  to 
all  parts  of  the  retina.  (See  Fig.  60.)  It  appears  to  be  circular,  or  nearly 
so,  but  accurate  measurements  show  it  to  be  slightly  ellipti£&4  with  its  long 
axis  directed  vertically.  Its  diameters  vary  from  1.4^tovf.7  millimetres. 
The  divergence  of  the  fibres  causes  its  surface  to  befh^pressed  in  a  varying 
degree ;  sometimes  it  is  a  mere  dimple,  or  it  m&Xpfe  deepened  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  funnel- like  hollow,  the  excavation.2,  is  not  situated  at  the 

centre  of  the  disk,  but  somewhat  to wards^Tt^  nasal  side,  where  the  wall  of 
the  excavation  is  somewhat  steeper  ami  TOOTetinal  vessels  are  found,  they 
having  penetrated  at  the  bottom  of  tl^fimnel.  The  passage  by  which  they 
penetrate  is  known  as  the  porus  jzpWnts,  a  name  erroneously  applied  by 
some  to  the  entire  disk.  It  may  be  ^oted  that  the  excavation  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  invagination  ptic  vesicle  in  the  embryo,  and  should 

be  considered  as  a  vestige  oMe  chorioidal  fissure.  A  vestige  of  the  hyaloid 


& 


1  Syn. :  porus  opticus  jvtifliculus  opticus ;  papilla  optica ;  optic  papilla ;  optic  entrance ; 
Lead  of  the  optic  n &m0ftpunctum  caecum ;  blind  spot;  Mariotte’s  spot  (discovered  as  to 
this  property  by  MmStte  in  1668) ;  macula  albida ,  Luschka.  The  designations  papilla 
and  colliculus^ 'w^^Tised  by  the  older  anatomists  for  the  reason  that  when  viewed  in  a 
fresh  eye  tb^Mpappears  elevated.  This  is,  however,  an  optical  illusion  produced  by  the 
whitish  neH^Jibres  showing  through  the  transparent  surroundings.  There  is  really  no 
elevationV>f  tne  disk  as  a  whole,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  excavation.  For  this  reason 
the^TtoT^ptic  disk  is  to  he  preferred. 

^wyn. :  excavatio  papillae  nervi  optici ;  excavatio  physiologica ;  physiological  excava- 
The  latter  names  contrast  it  with  the  much  larger  pathological  excavation  involving 
ie  whole  disk  that  at  times  results  from  a  considerable  increase  of  intra-ocular  pressure. 
Vol.  I. — 13 
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artery  of  foetal  life  may  often  be  found  here,  appearing  as  a  thread  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  running  from  the  disk  into  the  vitreous  body. 

The  whitish  appearance  of  the  disk  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lamina 
cribrosa  and  the  myelinated  fibres  beyond  it  show  through  the  transparent 
axis-cylinders  which  alone  form  the  disk.  The  proper  perceptive  elements 
of  the  retina  are  here  entirely  absent. 

Viewed  through  the  ophthalmoscope  (see  Fig.  61),  the  disk  presents 
some  appearances  that  depend  upon  its  structure.  Immediately  surround¬ 
ing  it  there  is  usually  seen  a  whitish  circle,  the  scleral  ring ,  it  being  an 


Fig.  60. 
B 


edge  of  sclera  that  shows. 


S 


Radiation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  upon  tMptetina.  (Michel.)— A,  optic  disk ;  B,  macula  lutea. 

is  reversed. 


ugh  the  somewhat  larger  chorioidal  aperture. 
Exterior  to  this  t  her  efts  Voften  seen  a  dark  circle,  the  chorioidal  ring ,  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  the  passage  of  vessels  so  as  to  form  two  or  more  crescents. 
This  is  due  to  the\|K§wing  of  the  pigment  of  the  chorioid,  often  especially 
well  developec  L01  Lis  locality.  Within  this  a  fine  reddish-gray  line  indi¬ 
cates  the  ^Mter  edge  of  the  nerve.  These  rings  are  somewhat  obscured 
on  the  ua^hside  because  there  a  greater  number  of  fibres  pass  over  them. 

ellow  spot 1  is  an  oval  area  of  a  reddish-brown  color  that  appears 


L  Syn.  :  macula  lutea ;  limbus  luteus,  Sommering.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Bozzi, 
^^t  by  Sommering,  as  is  usually  stated. 


Fig.  62. 


Vessels  of  the  retina. 
3,  superior  nasal  artery; 
artery;  T,  temporal  side; 


;  b,  cliorioid;  c,  retina;  1,  macula  lutea;  2,  optic  disk; 
nasal  artery;  5,  inferior  temporal  artery;  6,  superior  temporal 
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somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  retina  because  of  pigment  granules 
diffused  throughout  its  tissue.  Its  horizontal  diameter  is  about  two  milli¬ 
metres,  and  its  vertical  diameter  half  that  distance.  This,  however,  can 
be  determined  only  approximately,  because  the  coloring- matter  fades  away 
gradually.  In  the  retina  which  has  been  removed  from  the  chorioid  it  is 
of  a  golden-yellow  hue.  The  color  soon  disappears  after  death,  probably 
dissolved  by  extravasated  fluids. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot  there  occurs  a  funnel-shaped  depres¬ 
sion  known  as  the  central  fovea.1  This  is  situated  nearly  in  the  axis  of 
the  globe  at  an  average  distance  of  3.915  millimetres2  from  the  centre  of  the 
optic  disk  and  0.785  millimetre  below  the  horizontal  meridian  (Landolt), 
a  distance  which  varies  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ball,  being  greater  in 
hypermetropes  and  less  in  myopes.  It  is  the  region  of  most  acute  vision, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  localized  character  of  this  acuity  that  the  eye  must 
be  moved  when  scanning  carefully  a  surface  of  any  extent.  Its  diameter  is 
from  0.2  to  0.4  millimetre,3  and  it  is  sq  deep  that  the  retina  at  its  bottom  or 
fundus  is  thinner  than  at  any  other  place,  being  only  0.1  to  0.08  millimetre 
thick.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  it  can  usually  be  discerned  as  a  clear 
speck  situated  in  the  darker  area  of  the  yellow  spot. 

In  retinas  examined  any  considerable  time  after  death  a  small  fold, 
the  plica  centralis ,  is  seen  running  from  the  disk  to  the  macula  lutea.  This 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  anatomical  feature  of  the  living  eye,  but  is 
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retina,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  which  in  the  foetus  supplies  the  anterior 
part  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  and  becomes  enfolded  in  the  optic  nerve 
when  the  invagination  of  that  vesicle  forms  the  optic  cup.  It  enters  the 
nerve  some  1.5  centimetres  behind  the  eyeball,  and  runs  within  it  as  far  as 
the  fundus  of  the  excavation  of  the  disk.  Within  this  excavation  it  usually 
divides  into  two  principal  branches,  the  superior  and  inferior  papillary 
arteries.  Each  of  these  soon  divides  into  a  temporal  and  a  nasal  branch  : 
so  that  there  are  four  principal  arteries  supplying  the  four  principal  aspects 

of  the  retina, — viz.,  the  superior  and  inferior 
temporal  and  the  superior  and  inferior  frontal 
arteries.  It  should  be  noted  that,  owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  optic  disk  in  the  inferior 
nasal  quadrant,  the  artery  for  that  quadrant 
has  much  less  area  to  supply  than  the  others, 
while  the  v  superior  temporal  artery  has  much 
more  than  the  others ;  the  former  is  conse¬ 
quently  the  smallest,  the  latter  the  largest,  of 
these  branches.  Some  small  twigs  given  off 
from  the  papillary  arteries  pass  towards  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  are  designated 
as  the  superior  and  inferior  macular  arteries. 
Others  pass  towards  the  median  line,  and 
are  called  the  median  arteries. 

The  main  branches  of  tafc^retinal  system 
run  in  the  deeper  layera^RJSie  retina,  send¬ 
ing  vertical  offshoots  to  supply  the  immediately  cctfN^oous  layers.  The 
most  superficial  layers  are  not  supplied  from  tha^ystem,  their  nutrition 
depending  upon  transudation  from  the  chorim^F  vessels,  as  has  already 
been  exjfiained.  This  lack  of  blood-vessote^^he  external  layers  explains 
why  none  are  found  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  central  fovea.  The 
retina  is  reduced  at  that  place  to  its  gum*  layers,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  area  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  square'milli metre  that  is  entirely  destitute 
of  blood-supply.  The  region  oM&e  yellow  spot  is,  however,  one  of  the 
best  supplied  of  the  whole  *  it  receiving  a  multitude  of  fine  twigs 

from  both  the  temporal  macular  arteries  (see  Fig.  64) :  so  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  ZITat  its  nutrition  is  especially  active. 

The  capillary  wss^ts  are  arranged  in  an  internal,  large-meshed  net¬ 
work  and  an  exfem3l,  much  finer  one.  From  these  arise  the  veins,  that 
follow  courses L^fc^sponding  inversely  to  those  of  the  arteries  and  discharge 
into  the  c^&dS&us  sinus  or  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein. 

Numek^ks  variations  of  the  distribution  of  the  retinal  arteries  have 
been  fi*md,  depending  upon  the  place  at  which  the  central  artery  divides. 
This\pvision  may  occur  at  the  margin  of  the  disk,  immediately  at  the  exit 
d(jhe  artery  from  the  nerve  (normal  form),  or  within  the  trunk  of  the 
vkvve  (quite  frequent),  and  the  arteries  may  indeed  again  subdivide  into 


Blood-vessels  of  the  retina  injected. 
(Bohm  and  v.  Davidoff.) — A,  vein;  B, 
artery ;  C,  free  area  near  artery. 
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nasal  and  temporal  branches  within  the  nerve,  and  appear  upon  the  disk 
as  four  trunks.1 

During  foetal  life  the  retinal  system  supplies  the  contents  of  the  optic 
cup  as  well  as  the  cup  itself.  A  vessel  passes  from  the  central  artery  at  the 
disk  forward  through  the  vitreous  body  and  supplies  the  vascular  tunic 
of  the  lens.  (See  Fig.  65.)  This- — -the  hyaloid  artery — may  persist  to  adult 
life  and  offer  no  serious  obstacle  to  vision.  The  connection  of  this  vessel 
with  the  arteries  of  the  iris  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  layers  of  the  retina  are  fully  considered  in  the  article  that  treats 
of  its  microscopical  anatomy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  the 
outer  layer  of  the  optic  cup  forms  a  sheet  of  densely  pigmented  epithe¬ 
lium,  while  the  inner  one  is  differentiated  into  neuro-epithelial  elements, 
constituting  the  visual  cells,  or  rods  and  cones,  and  the  neural  elements 
proper.  There  is  also  a  system  of  supporting  fibres,  probably  of  the  nature 
of  neuroglia,  known  as  Muller’s  fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the  nerve- 
cells  is  not  unlike  that  of  those  found  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  there 
being  evidently  receiving,  associative,  and  transmitting  elements,  as  well 
as  filaments  apparently  derived  from  the  central  organs  that  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent  afferent  fibres. 

At  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  the  inner  layers  thin  away  and  become 
reduced  until  at  the  central  fovea  the  neuro-epithelium  alone  remains. 


tina^Vddenly  cease, 

uh^Und  ; 


THE  CILIARY  RETINA. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina- 
and  there  remain  only  the  external,  pigmented  epitheliuHjJSuief  an  undiffer¬ 
entiated,  internal  layer  representing  the  primitive  caMjfcion  of  the  optic 
vesicle.  This  portion  of  the  retina  is  reduced  inQhickness  to  0.2  milli¬ 
metre.  It  is  continuous  forward  with  the  post^rQl  pigmented  epithelium 
of  the  iris.  The  width  of  this  region — that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from  the 
ora  serrata  to  the  attachment  of  the  iris— l^fiX^niillimetres. 


is 


CONTENTS  OP  '@ET  EYEBALL. 

Within  the  coats  just  describ  contained  certain  transparent  media. 

These  were  formerly  known  humors  of  the  eye ,  and  were  distin¬ 

guished,  according  to  theftojiaracters,  as  the  aqueous,  crystalline,  and 
vitreous  humors, — the  JrrsC^eing  liquid  and  watery,  the  second  a  soft  solid 
having  a  definite  strucVuae,  and  the  third  having  a  jelly-like  consistency. 
With  the  decline  doctrine  of  the  humors  these  names  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  abandoned.  irst  only  being  retained,  the  crystalline  humor  being 
known  as  tl y&j&fytaUine  lens ,  and  the  vitreous  humor  as  the  vitreous  body . 
The  th^^liave  a  diversity  of  origin :  the  aqueous  humor  is  a  secretion 

derivecj^from  the  blood,  especially  through  the  ciliary  processes ;  the  lens 

- - — - - - 

See  Magnus,  Die  makroskopische  G-efasse  der  menschlichen  Netzhaut,  Leipzig,  1873. 
^^^Syn.  :  pars  ciliaris  retinae ;  corpus  ciliaris  retinae ;  mar  go  jlocculosus  retinae ;  pre- 
^^na  (Leidy). 
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is  an  ectodermic  invagination ;  while  the  vitreous  body  is  of  mesodermic 
origin,  being  an  excellent  example  of  a  mesenchymal  structure. 


► 


& 


THE  AQUEOUS  HUMOR.1 

This  is  a  sparkling,  transparent  lymph  tilling  the  aqueous  chamber  or 
space  in  front  of  the  lens,  which  is  morphologically  a  lymph-space.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  vessels 
of  the  middle  coat,  particularly  those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  It  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  essential  to  vision  and  fixed  in  its  quantity,  so  that 
if  evacuated  it  was  not  renewed  and  blindness  necessarily  ensued.  Zinn 2 
showed  this  not  to  be  the  case. 

Many  theories  have  at  various  times  been  brought  forward  to  account 
for  its  production.  Palfin  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  special  glands 
for  its  secretion  at  the  edge  of  the  iris ;  Nuck  indicated  special  conduits 
for  its  transmission,  which  were,  however,  shown  to  be  the  long  anterior 
ciliary  arteries.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  an  oozing  from  the  vit¬ 
reous  body, — that  it  was  the  secretion  of  a  special  membrane,  the  mythical 
aqueo-capsulary  membrane,  believed  to  line  the  entire  surface  of  the  aqueous 
chamber.  The  view  of  Collins,  that  it  is  mainly  secreted  by  certain  gland¬ 
like  bodies  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  older  view  of  Mery,3 4  that  the  ciliary  processes  throughout 
their  whole  extent  are  the  agents  of  the  secretion,  seems  to  be  the  correct 
one.  With  these  should  probably  be  included  the  vascular  ridges  that 
extend  from  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  posterior  surfac^mXthe  iris.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  Leber  that  the  tubular  invaginatio.  Collins  have 
not  the  anatomical  character  of  glands,  as  they  havgft^secretory  duct,  no 
proper  lumen,  and  no  glandular  epithelium.  NieqX^  endeavors  to  show 
that  in  addition  to  the  ciliary  processes  the  clm^id  itself  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  secreting  organ  for  this  liquid^  o^^iich  he  distinguishes  two 
kinds, — one,  non-fibrinous  or  ordinary,  wlirah' occupies  the  chambers  when 
no  pathological  conditions  are  present  yrtOfc  second,  fibrinous  or  neuro-para¬ 
lytic,  secreted  during  pathological  ramamons,  such  as  a  sudden  evacuation 
of  the  chambers,  or  special  affectf^Rrof  the  sympathetic  nerve.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  view,  Leber5  r^iOuISPthat  there  is  no  anatomical  structure 

1  From  L.  aqueus ,  -a,  -2^4,  0F  ry,  and  humor  (or  umor))  fluid,  moisture. 

Syn.  :  humor  aqueus ;  {Vasterfeuchtigkeit,  G. 

2  “  Secernitur  et  remjvamr  ut  ex  notissimis  et  plurimis  illis  observationibus  apparet, 
quibus  constat,  humor^™^ieum,  qui  per  vulnusculum  corneae  inflictum  etfluxit,  ut  oculus 
collaboretur,  intra  qpraraginta  et  octo  horas,  perfecte  renasci  et  oculum  illo,  ut  antea 
repletum  invenirii^vSnn,  Descriptio  oculi  humani,  Gottingae,  1755,  chap.  vi.  2,  3. 

3  Mery.^>&ji^oir  si  le  glaucoma  et  la  cataracte  sont  deux  diflerentes  ou  une  seule  et 
meme  maladifc^Mem.  de  l’academie  des  sciences,  1707,  p.  498. 

4  Nieim.  La  glande  de  l’humeur  aqueuse.  Archives  d’ophtalmologie,  Paris,  1890. 
x.  48*^aMJ891,  xi.  24,  152. 

Leber  (Th.).  Der  gegenwartiger  Stand. unserer  Iienntnisse  vom  Fliissigskeitswech- 
SdJs  Auges.  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  1894,  Bd.  iv., 
'esbaden,  1895. 
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behind  the  ciliary  processes  that  could  serve  as  a  secretory  organ.  Nicati 
apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  chorio-capillary  layer  of  the  middle 
coat  does  not  extend  forward  of  the  ora  serrata. 

The  importance  of  these  investigations  is  very  considerable,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  glaucoma  is  dependent  in  some  way  upon  the  production 
of  this  fluid. 

When  the  chamber  is  evacuated  the  secretion  is  quite  rapid,  refilling  the 
cavity  in  a  few  moments.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  under  ordinary 
normal  conditions  there  can  be  any  very  rapid  production  of  the  fluid,  for 
if  the  normal  interocular  pressure  is  maintained  after  puncture  there  is  no 
sensible  increase  in  the  fluid.  That  some  production  is  constantly  going 
on  appears  clear  from  the  fact  that  after  death  the  interocular  pressure  de¬ 
creases  gradually,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  it  dependent  merely 
upon  vascular  tension. 

Those  who  hold  that  other  portions  than  the  ciliary  processes  assist  in 
this  production  note  that  the  fluid  is  freely  secreted  before  the  pupillary 
membrane  is  obliterated, — that  is  to  say,  while  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers  are  still  separated  from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  not  formed  until  the  pupillary  mem¬ 
brane  begins  to  disappear,  and  that  the  slightest  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  latter  would  necessarily  fill  the  newly  developed  lymph- space.  Again, 
the  humor  is  said  to  be  found  in  normal  quantity  after  inflammations  which 
occasion  a  complete  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  lens,  shutting  off  the  ciliary 
processes.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as^l^ere  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  fluid  which  certainly  existed  in  the  an  turl^cn  amber  before 
the  adhesion  occurred  has  been  absorbed.  That  it  is  rho^e  freely  formed  in 
the  posterior  chamber  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wka^osterior  adhesions  of 
the  iris  exist,  a  forward  bulging  of  that  organ  indicating  a  collection 

of  fluid  behind  it.  The  experiments  of  Dentschmann1  show  that  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  ciliary  body  is  followed  by^a  e^glplete  cessation  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueous  humor;  indeed^Skat  in  a  short  time  the  vitreous 
humor  also  is  absorbed,  so  that  there-remains  little  else  than  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens  within  the  contracted*e$Sball.  Whether  such  extensive  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  anatomical  gtm^ire  of  the  organ  as  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  ch^sy  body  can  be  effected  without  involving  the 
relations  and  functional  other  parts  seems  open  to  question.  The  humor 
leaves  the  chamber  ojs/the  spongy  tissue  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  as 
already  described J&Jpeaking  of  the  sinus  venosus.  It  also  passes  out  by 
the  lymph-ci’j^^^f  the  iris.  The  lowering  of  the  intra-ocular  tension 
which  neo^^ny  occurs  when  the  humor  is  evacuated  causes  the  blood  to 
pour  in  ^^^ased  quantity  into  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body,  which  greatly 
aids  th\  transudation  of  fluid. 


t^tl 


1  Deutschmann  (R.).  Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Humor  Aqueus  im  Auge.  Archiv  f. 
Q^)phthalm. ,  1880,  xxvi.,  Abth.  iii.,  117-134. 
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The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  kept  up  mainly  by  the  active  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  and,  as  this  tension  amounts  to  the  force  exerted 
by  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-six  millimetres  in  height,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  when  the  cornea  is  punctured  the  fluid  should  rush  with  some 
force  towards  the  avenue  of  escape.  This  rush  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  it 
sweeps  the  iris  with  it :  hence  great  care  must  be  taken  in  operating  upon 
the  cornea  to  prevent  the  iris  from  being  carried  into  the  lips  of  the  wound 
and  becoming  fixed  there. 

According  to  Nicati,  the  liquid  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  never  quies¬ 
cent,  but  has  an  incessant  rotary  movement  which  prevents  any  deposits 
from  being  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  chamber. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  an  active  agent  in  removing  material  from  the 
eye.  Blood  diffused  into  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  seen  to  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  being  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  humor  and 
then  absorbed.  It  has  also  a  solvent  power  for  other  organic  substances, 
such  as  the  substance  of  the  crystalline  lens.  If  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
be  wounded  so  as  to  permit  the  access  of  the  aqueous  humor  to  it,  the  lens 
will  be  gradually  absorbed  and  in  favorable  cases  disappear  entirely.  This 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  operating  for  cataract  by  the  process  of  discission. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  of  value  in  considering 
the  optical  properties  of  the  eye.  It  is  variously  stated  by  different  author¬ 
ities  as  follows : 


Observer.  Index  of  tjdex  of 

Aqueous  Humor.  DMmled  Water. 

Chossat1  .  1.338  ^Xl^358 

Brewster2  .  1.3366  Gj*  13358 

W.  Krause3 . 13342 

Helmholtz4 . 13354 

Fleischer5 . 13340 

Hirschberg6 . ^j^3375 

Krause  found  that  in  the  eyes  of  caltesSbe  refractive  indices  were  not 
materially  changed  within  twenty-four  tops  after  death. 

The  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humprm  the  eye  is  not  great,  beiug  but 
from  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  ^fekWiree  hundred  and  twenty-three  cubic 
millimetres.  Its  weight  is  &o^jb*c33  to  0.325  gramme,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  nearly  that  of  wa&^ybeing  1.0053.7 

The  latest  determin^Tons  of  its  chemical  composition  are  those  of  Michel 
and  Henry  Wagner,8 Avnb^xperimented  on  swine,  finding  the  following : 

1  Bulletins  de  la  Storate  philomath ique  de  Paris,  1818,  p.  95. 

2  Edinburgh  Bfti^BOphical  Journal,  1819,  i.  43. 

3  Die  Bre^Wl^indices  des  menschlichen  Auges.  Hannover,  1855. 

4  Handb^l^^er  physiologischen  Optik,  1867,  S.  78. 

5  N  eueVBesummungen  der  Brechungsexponenten  der  durchsichtigen  flussigen  Medien 

des  w72. 

cS^fralblatt  fur  die  medicinischen  Wissenschaften,  1874,  xii.  193. 

^Nrhese  figures  are  from  Vierordt,  Daten  und  Tabellen,  1893. 

&  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1886,  xxxii.,  Abth.  ii. ,  155. 
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Per  Cent. 


Water . 

Ash . . 

Albumin . 

Other  organic  substances 


98.71 

0.89 

.107 

.293 


100. 

The  extraordinary  solvent  power  of  the  aqueous  humor  makes  it  easily 
affected  by  drugs  circulating  in  the  blood.  One  of  the  tests  for  poisoning 


by  belladonna  or  atropine  is  to  drop  a  little  of  the  aqueous  humor  from  the 
eye  of  the  suspected  subject  into  the  eye  of  another  animal.  If  atropine  is 


present,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  that  animal  soon  ensues.  Some  drugs 
color  the  humor  sufficiently  to  affect  vision.  This  is  the  case  with  santo¬ 
nin,  even  in  medicinal  doses,  the  patient  often  “  seeing  yellow”  for  some 
hours  after  taking  it. 


THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS.1 


This  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acces¬ 
sory  structures  of  the  eye,  its  optical  properties  being  described  by  Kepler, 
Descartes,  and  other  early  writers  upon  vision.  Maurolycus2  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  compare  it  to  a  lens  of  glass,  and  to  affirm  that  it  had 
the  power  of*  refracting  rays  of  light. 

Scheiner 3  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  function,  and  to  prove  that 
the  rays  are  focussed  upon  the  retina.  This  he  did  by  stripping  away  the 
sclera  behind  and  allowing  a  beam  of  light  to  pass  through  the  eye  and 
fall  upon  a  screen. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  the  property,  unique  amono^N^tcai  apparatus, 
of  changing  its  form  for  the  purpose  of  producing  gra^Mir  less  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light,  it  was  thought  by  LeeuwenhaS^ro  be  of  a  muscular 
character,  and  he  accordingly  named  it  the  mus^^^Jcrystallinus. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  transparewM^picular  body,  biconvex  in 
shape,  with  a  circular  margin,  situated  ^bek&@en  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
chambers,  touching  the  iris  on  the  one^Je  and  the  vitreous  body  on  the 
other,  its  anterior  surface  being  applipcPfco  the  pupillary  orifice,  and  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  fitting  into  a  saucei>fc£aped  depression  of  the  vitreous.  It  is 
surrounded  and  held  in  place  K/^u^ensory  apparatus  known  as  the  zonula, 
derived  from  the  hyaloid  men^rane  of  the  vitreous  body.  The  distance  of 
its  rounded  edge  from  tte  biliary  processes  is  from  0.5  to  0.6  millimetre. 

Its  anterior  pole  is  cferant  from  the  cornea  about  2.3  millimetres,  and 
its  posterior  pole  yellow  spot  15.6  millimetres.  For  rough  estima- 

1  From  L.  a  lentil,  in  allusion  to  its  biconvex  shape. 

Syn.  :  le^^fystaUina ;  humor  crystallinus ;  corpus  crystallinum ;  cristallin ,  F.  ; 
Linse ,  Krysmfflytse,  Gr.  Some  of  the  older  anatomists  called  it  gutta ,  from  the  expression 
of  Celsus,\ gutta  humoris,  ovi  albo  similis.”  Hence  those  cases  of  amaurosis  in  which  the 
lens  i^fis^mected  were  called  gutta  serena.  (Hyrtl.) 

l\r  Maurolyci.  Photismi  de  lumine  et  umbra  ad  perspectivam  et  radiorum  inciden- 
tis^^iacientes.  Venetiis,  1575. 


or  Schemer  (C.).  Oculus,  sive  fundamentum  opticum.  (Eniponti  [Innspruck],  1619. 
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tions  it  may  be  stated  that  its  posterior  pole  is  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  optical  axis. 

Tscherning 1  has  shown  that  the  antero -posterior  axis  of  the  lens  does 
not  correspond  exactly  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  deviation  being  such  as 
would  occur  if  the  structure  had  been  rotated  around  a  vertical  axis  out¬ 
wardly  from  three  to  seven  degrees.  A  slight  rotation  may  also  be  observed 
in  some  cases  around  a  transverse  or  frontal  axis,  the  deviation  here  ranging 
between  zero  and  three  degrees. 

In  order  to  remove  the  lens  for  examination  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  cornea,  raise  the  iris,  and  carefully  snip  with  small  blunt  scissors  the 
suspensory  ligament  around  its  whole  circumference.  It  can  then  be  lifted 
out,  care  being  taken  to  detach  any  adherences  that  may  exist  between  it 
and  the  vitreous  body. 

The  lens  is  about  nine  millimetres  in  its  transverse  diameter,  varying  in 
size  somewhat  with  age  and  stature,  being  larger  in  the  old  and  in  very  tall 
persons.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  thickness,  varies  according  as  it 
is  accommodated  for  near  or  for  distant  vision,  as  do  also  the  curvatures 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Practically  these  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  as  follows  : 

Distant  Vision.  Near  Vision. 

Millimetres.  Millimetres. 

Thickness . 3.7  4 

Anterior  radius . 10.  6 

Posterior  radius . 6.  5 


In  distant  vision  the  anterior  radius  is  to  the  posterior  aBput  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  to  two.  Since  the  invention  of  the  oj^Aalmometer  more 
minute  measurements  have  been  attempted.  The  ijj^vin g  are  those  of 
Woinow,2  and  are  probably  the  most  accurate  : 


$ 

Accommodated  for 

Distant  Objects. 

Near  Objects. 

O 

Thickness . .  .  .  . 

Radius  of  anterior  surface  in  young  pe^€n^ .... 

Radius  of  anterior  surface  in  old  pers^jk . 

Radius  of  posterior  surface  in  yqui^  pe^ions  .  .  . 
Radius  of  posterior  surface  in  o^^|S&sons . 

3.0247-3.96269 
8.9452-10.2091 
9.1139-12.5804 
6.248-  7.1905 
6.06353-  8.0013 

3.5129-  4.4784 
5.1466-  6.8507 
7.3104-10.1731 
4.9714-  6.2817 
4.6941-  6.3792 

It  will  be  seen,  t^£^ore,  that  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  is 
much  more  afFectedC^an  that  of  the  posterior  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle.  It  shotffl^be  remembered  that  the  action  of  that  muscle,  by  with¬ 
drawing  t^vlerteion  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  allows  the  lens  to  assume 
its  own  immMified  shape.  The  length  of  a  meridian  is  about  twelve 


.'Q 


net  re; 

v* 


1 rfcherning.  Sur  la  position  du  cristallin  de  l'oeil  humain. 
^Afljhdaires  des  seances  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  1888. 

J  2  Woinow  (M.)  Ophthalmometrie.  Wien,  1871. 


Comptes  rendus  heb- 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  lens 


under  some  regular  form.  Kepler  thought  the  anterior  surface  to  be  that 
of  a  spheroid,  the  posterior  that  of  a  hyperboloid.  Chossat,  Vallee,  and 
Krause  considered  both  surfaces  as  ellipsoidal,  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis.  Briicke  believed  the  anterior  surface  to 
be  (ellipsoidal,  and  the  posterior  paraboloidal.  It  is  probable  that  neither 
curvature  is  perfectly  regular. 

The  weight  of  the  leus,  as  determined  by  Sappey 1  from  eleven  speci¬ 
mens,  is  from  .20  to  .25  gramme,  the  lowest  weighing  .201  gramme,  the 
highest  .252  gramme,  the  average  being  .218  gramme.  The  weight  increases 
slightly  with  age,  which  may  account  for  the  estimations  given  by  Vierordt,2 
who  states  the  weight  of  the  lens  as  ranging  from  .28  to  .29  gramme. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  either  the  aqueous  or  the 
vitreous  humor,  being  stated  by  Nunneley3  as  1121.  Consequently,  when¬ 
ever  the  lens  is  displaced  by  the  rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament  it  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  eyeball. 

Monoyer4  gives  its  volume  as  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  lens  is  so  nearly  transparent  that  in  early  life  it  appears  to  have 
no  color,  or,  if  any,  a  very  slight  bluish  tinge,  when  it  is  seen  by  oblique 
illumination.  With  advance  of  years  it  assumes  a  yellowish  hue,  or  may 
present  a  slight  trace  of  opalescence,  this  latter  being  one  of  the  causes 
which  occasion  the  slight  grayish  or  grayish-green  dimness  that  appears  in 
the  pupils  of  aged  people  when  compared  with  the  intense  black  of  youth. 
The  coloration  affects  first  the  central  portion  of  the  leijs^m^l  gradually 
extends  to  the  cortical  part.  In  some  cases  it  may  bq^umcient  to  affect 
the  appreciation  of  colors.  It  is  said  of  the  painte^QCmready  that  in  all 
the  compositions  executed  by  him  during  the  late^Sjkars  of  his  life  he  had 
a  false  scale  of  color,  which  greatly  reduced  tl^e^mow  tints  and  increased 


When  pressed  between  the  fingers  or  by  a  blunt  instrument  the  lens 
readily  changes  it$^|pre,  springing  back  to  its  original  shape  as  soon  as 


readily  changes  its  figure,  springing  back  to  its  original  shape  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  Js^-Anjoved.  In  fact,  it  behaves  like  a  soft  material  enclosed 


2  Vi^^dt.  Daten  und  Tabellen  fur  Mediziner,  S.  106. 

^pfen^ley,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  1858,  p.  138.  Davy 

ifcuons  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1829,  iii.  436)  states  the 


jjftj  gravity  as  1.100,  and  Chenevix  (Annales  de  chimie,  xlviii.  74)  fixes  it  at  1079. 
4  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  medecine  et  chirurgie  pratique.  Paris,  1869,  x  259. 
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in  an  elastic  envelope.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  really  the  case 
by  slightly  staining  the  envelope  with  dilute  osmic  acid,  immersing  it  in 
water,  and  scratching  it  open  with  a  small  instrument,  when  the  substance 
of  the  lens  will  peel  out,  leaving  the  external  envelope  or  capsule1 — a  deli¬ 
cate,  shell-like  membrane — floating  on  the  water. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  unassisted  vision  that  this  membrane  is 
thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  that  the  two  parts  meet  at  a  rounded 
edge,  the  equator  of  the  lens.  The  anterior  portion  is  somewhat  more  than 
twice  as  thick  as  the  posterior  part,  and  consequently  is  more  prone  to  take 
on  pathological  changes.  This  difference  in  the  two  parts  has  led  anato¬ 
mists  to  apply  to  them  the  names  of  anterior  capsule 2  and  posterior  capsule .3 
These  names  are  not  to  be  commended,  as  they  seem  to  imply  that  there 
are  two  distinct  investments,  when  in  fact  there  is  no  clear  demarcation 
between  the  two. 

The  elasticity  and  strength  of  the  capsule  are  considerable.  It  is  also 
very  brittle,  and  if  scratched  or  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument  readily  tears, 
breaking  like  thin  glass  along  irregular  angular  lines,  that  are  usually  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  surface.  This  has  led  some  writers  to  describe  the  capsule 
as  the  vitreous  membrane .  Its  cut  edges  always  roll  outward,  so  that  the 
outer  surface  lies  innermost  in  the  roll,  behaving  in  this  respect  like  the 
internal  limiting  layer  of  the  cornea,  with  which,  indeed,  it  presents  many 
analogies.  It  is  entirely  structureless,  but  is  readily  permeable  by  coloring 
matters.  Near  the  equator  of  the  lens  the  zonula  or  suspensory  ligament 
is  attached,  there  being  no  visible  line  of  union.  The  capsule  is  remark- 


1  Syn. :  capsula  lends. 

2  Syn.  :  cristalloide  anterieure ,  F. 

3  Syn.  :  cristalloide  poster ieure,  F. 
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the  adult  leus  has  no  blood-vessels,  it  is  nourished  entirely  by  intercellular 
transmission  of  fluids,  and  the  condensing  process  consists  mainly  in  a  loss 
of  water.  This  hardening  commences  in  childhood,  but  it  is  not  until 
adult  years  that  a  well-marked  nucleus  can  be  distinguished.  In  old  age 
almost  the  entire  lens  becomes  condensed,  so  that  any  alterations  in  its 
form  are  much  more  difficult.  Hence  arises  the  defect  in  the  power  of 
accommodation  so  well  marked  in  the  eyes  of  persons  past  middle  life. 
The  central  condensed  portion  is  usually  called  the  nucleus 1  of  the  lens, 
while  the  external  softer  part  is  termed  the  cortical  substance .2 

The  change  in  the  density  of  the  lens  produces  other  results.  For 
example,  as  the  nucleus  reflects  more  light  than  the  cortical  portion,  the 
lens  can  more  readily  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  older  people,  and  the  jet  black 
of  the  pupil  is  slightly  dimmed,  as  above  mentioned.  Again,  the  increased 
density  of  the  lens  affects  its  power  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light. 

The  following  table  shows  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  as  determined 
by  different  observers  : 


Observer. 

Lens. 

Total. 

Distilled 

Water. 

Cortex. 

Middle 

Layer. 

Nucleus. 

Young3 . 

1.4026 

1.4385 

Ohossat 4 . 

1.383 

1.395 

1.420 

1.3358 

Brewster5 . 

1.3767 

1.3786 

1.3896 

.  A.  . 

1.3358 

W.  Krause 6  .  .  .  . . 

1.4053 

1.4294 

1.4541 

aA  • 

1.3342 

Helmholtz 7 . 

1.4189 

.  •  •  * 

1.3354 

S.  Fleischer8 . 

S*r.4371 

1.3340 

Woinow9 . 

1.3968 

1.4216 

1.43*2 

t  1.4387 

1.3354 

Aubert 10 . 

1.3967 

1.4067 

The  following  optical  constants  of  the  JsdQh 
holtz :  ' 

Millimetres. 
.  .  .  45.144 

Distance  of  the  first  principal  point/from  the  anterior 

surface . .  2.258 

Distance  of  the  second  princiug^fp^it  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  . ...  .  1.546 

- - 


ere  determined  by  Helm- 


Millimetres. 

47.435 

2.810 

1.499 


1  Syn. :  nucleus  lentis. 

2  Syn.  :  substantia jQrticalis. 


3  Philosophical  jiPmSsactions  of  the  Koval  Society  of  London,  1801,  pt.  i.  p.  23. 

4  Bulletin  de ^AeCiete  philomathique  de  Paris,  1818,  p.  95. 

5  Edinbii^K^hnosophical  Journal,  1819,  i.  43. 

6  Die  EJSQvhigsindices  des  menschlichen  Auges.  Hannover,  1855. 

7  Hantlhuch  der  physiologischen  Optik,  1867,  Ss.  78,  84. 

^^S^Bestimmungen  der  Brechungsexponenten  der  durchsichtigen,  fliissigen  Medien 

dejA%A  Jena,  1872,  S.  26. 

^^Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1874,  xii.  407. 
er  Grafe  und  Samisch,  Handbucli  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  1876,  ii.  409. 
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After  careful  consideration  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  lens,  he 
concludes : 

1.  That  the  focal  distances  are  less  than  they  would  be  if  its  entire  mass 
had  the  index  of  refraction  of  its  nucleus. 

2.  The  distance  which  separates  the  principal  points  is  less  in  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens  than  in  a  lens  of  glass  having  the  same  form  and  whose  refract¬ 
ing  power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nucleus. 

3.  A  lens  having  the  form  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  index  of  re¬ 
fraction  of  its  nucleus  would  have  its  principal  points  distant  from  each 
other  about  one- fourth  millimetre. 

Some  interesting  considerations  may  be  raised  with  .regard  to  the  effect 
on  the  lens  of  certain  rays  at  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  well 
known  that  beyond  the  limits  of  vision  there  are  rays  of  energy  extending 
on  the  one  hand  above  the  violet  rays  (ultra-violet)  and  on  the  other  below 
the  red  rays  (infra-red).  The  first  of  these  especially  effect  chemical  action, 
the  latter  verge  towards  heat-rays. 

Are  these  rays  stopped  in  any  way  by  the  media  of  the  eye,  or  do  they 
exert  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  retina  ? 

Certain  substances,  such  as  solutions  of  quinine,  guaiacum,  etc.,  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  and  causing  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  bluish  opalescence.  This  property  of  these  substances  is  known 
as  fluorescence.  It  is  possessed  to  some  degree  by  the  lens.  If  resin  of 
guaiacum,  properly  prepared  in  the  dark,  is  exposed  to  diffused  light,  it  ap¬ 
pears  blue.  If,  however,  the  light  be  passed  through  the  l^rfe  of  a  bullock’s 
eye,  the  resin  appears  greenish  yellow.  This  shows  thalsQ^eiblue  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  lens.  J2T 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  it  is  also  fsm^a  that  a  considerable 
number  of  rays  are  absorbed.  It  is  well  kno  glass-blowers,  stokers, 

and  others  are  able  to  face  very  intense  heaf^iramut  apparently  injuring  the 
eyes.  Fritz  and  Jansen  have  shown  thafao  least  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
heat-rays  are  absorbed  by  the  lens.  ^ 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  O;  a  powerful  force  as  this  can  be 
arrested  by  the  tissues  of  the  bod0>vithout  producing  any  marked  result. 
Probably  a  prolonged  exposing  to)  intense  heat  does  lead  to  degenerative 
changes  in  the  lens.  It  that  cataracts  are  much  more  frequently 

found  in  persons  who  h&^Qjpeen  subjected  to  such  exposure. 

Within  a  short  tiiB^^fter  death  a  small  amount  of  fluid  appears  among 
the  fibres  of  the  letfiyr  between  those  fibres  and  the  capsule.  This  fluid, 
formerly  believqdy* oe  present  during  life,  and  called  the  liquor  Morgagni , 
is  now  knqwm^tVbe  due  to  post-mortem  changes,  and  is  either  an  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  th^^^ieous  humor  or  a  product  of  decomposition. 

Theteuostance  of  the  lens  offers  a  great  contrast  to  its  capsule  as  regards 
the>^fffecqof  physical  and  chemical  reagents.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
rXidiy  loses  its  moisture,  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  assumes  a  light  straw 
&  or.  Very  cold  water  causes  it  to  lose  its  transparency,  which  is  restored 
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by  placing  it  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Boiling  water  renders 
it  permanently  opaque,  as  do  also  alcohol  and  acids. 

The  structure  of  the  body  of  the  lens  will  be  only  briefly  referred  to 
here.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  epithelium  lengthened  out  into 
long,  ribbon-like  fibres  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  pass  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  surfaces,  leaving  on  each  side  certain  lines  of  implantation 
or  dehiscence,  the  so-called  lens-stars.  When  treated  by  appropriate  re¬ 
agents  the  lens  may  be  made  to  cleave  along  these  lines  in  concentric  layers. 
(See  Fig.  66.)  The  lens-stars,  which  are  different  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  are  occasionally  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
observed  by  the  ophthalmoscope  or  by  the  subject  himself  as  an  entoptic 
phenomenon.  They  are  simpler  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult,  giving  in 
front  the  appearance  of  a  Y  turned  upside  down,  behind  of  the  same- letter 
in  its  erect  position.  The  adult  appearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

The  lens  is  early  to  develop.  It  is  at  first  nearly  spherical  in  form,  and 
does  not  attain  its  adult  shape  until  near  puberty.  Collins1  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  measurements  in  foetal  eyes  : 


Diameters  of  Foetal  Eyes  and  of  their  Lenses. 


Age. 

Diameters  of  Eyeball. 

Diameters  of  Lens. 

Antero¬ 

posterior. 

Lateral. 

Vertical. 

Antero¬ 

posterior. 

Transverse. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Milli^Mbs. 

Millimetres. 

Four  months . 

8.1 

7.8 

7.5 

* 

3.3 

Five  months . 

11.75 

11.5 

10.5 

(7>5 

4. 

Six  months . 

12.5 

12. 

li.i  r 

X/3.8 

4.5 

Seven  months . 

14.3 

13.2 

12.6  YS 

)  4. 

5. 

Nine  months . 

16.75 

16. 

15£V> 

4.3 

5.75 

Adult  (Merkel) . 

24.3 

23.6 

3.7 

9. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  tha^dimng  foetal  life  the  lens  is  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball  tl^  it  is  afterwards.  At  the  fourth 
month  the  ciliary  processes  touch  th^jkps,  and  it  is  by  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  various  parts  that  they  as^me  their  final  position. 

It  should  be  remembere^l^  fnis  rapid  development  of  the  lens  during 
foetal  life  is  rendered  possi)^  %  the  nutrition  afforded  by  the  net-work  of 
blood-vessels  forming  metunica  vasculosa  lentis  already  referred  to.  This 
disappears  at  birtl^  orbefore,  and  the  growth  of  the  lens  is  thenceforward 
stationary,  it  merely^nanging  its  shape  presumably  in  accordance  with  the 
growth  of  tl\e^%l^r  parts  of  the  eye  and  the  various  strains  to  which  it  is 
subjected.^N^^ 

What  nwitive  fluid  the  lens  requires  is  probably  supplied  from  the 
cilia^^Mly.  It  enters  the  lens  near  the  region  of  the  equator,  and  circu- 


~ j^j^Collins  (E.  Treacher).  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye, 

^^pcet,  London,  December  8  and  December  22,  1894. 
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lates  in  the  interfi brillary  clefts.  Fuchs  cites  a  case  in  which  a  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  iron  penetrated  the  lens,  followed  by  an  opacity  that  assumed  a 
yellowish-green  color.  Then  a  circle  of  rust-colored  points  appeared  corre¬ 
sponding  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  dilated  pupil.  He  believed  that  the 
liquid  circulating  in  the  lens  was  removed,  and  discolored  the  lens-capsule 
in  this  situation. 


THE  VITREOUS  BODY.1 


The  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  retina,  constituting  about 
two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball,  is  filled  with  a  trans¬ 
parent,  watery  jelly,  enclosed,  like  the  lens,  in  a  delicate  capsule.  The 
entire  structure  is  known  as  the  vitreous  body.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  transparent  media  of  the  eye.  Its  shape,  almost  wholly  determined  by 
that  of  the  cavity  which  contains  it,  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  hollowed 
out  in  front  by  a  saucer-like  depression,  the  hyaloid  fossa,2  into  which  the 
lens  fits.  It  is  perforated  by  a  central  lymph-space,  the  hyaloid  canal,3 4 
that  runs  somewhat  eccentrically  from  the  optic  disk  to  the  lens.  (See 
Figs.  3  and  65.) 

The  mechanical  function  of  this  structure  is  of  considerable  importance. 
If  for  any  cause  it  is  permanently  decreased  in  volume,  the  lens  is  no 
longer  held  firmly  in  position,  but  becomes  tremulous,  and  the  retina, 
ceasing  to  be  supported  in  front,  loses  its  close  attachment  to  the  subjacent 
layers. 

The  capsule  of  the  vitreous  body,  called  the  hyaloid  vrmribranef  is  a 
very  delicate  investment  in  contact  behind  with  the  intem^h^niting  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  retina.  It  is  thickened  in  front,  where  informs  the  suspen¬ 
sory  ligament  of  the  lens,  and  is  again  thinned  t^^^me  tenuity  in  the 
hyaloid  fossa.  It  has  no  demonstrable  structur^Vka  its  very  existence  is 
denied  by  many  eminent  authorities,  amongO&om  may  be  mentioned 
Henle,5  Iwanoff,6  and  Merkel.7  These  oWSeW^s  hold  that  the  appearance 
of  a  membrane,  which  is  unquestion^bly^present  in  specimens  suitably 
prepared  for  microscopical  examinatfSk,  is  due  to  the  reagents  that  are 


1  From  L.  vitreus ,  -a,  -um,  glassy^J&aing  to  its  glassy  and  hyaline  character. 

Syn. :  corpus  vitreum ;  vitreiu]*&hm%rior  vitreus ;  vitreous  humor ;  vitreous  ;  corpus 
hyaloideum ;  Glaskorper ,  G.  The  term  vitreous  humor  is  often  used  for  the  fluid  portion 
only,  as  distinguished  from  th^mj^sule. 

2  Syn.  :  fossa  hyaloidea ;  fosa  patellaris  ;  fossa  lenticularis. 

3  Syn. :  canalis  hyaloubmd;  canalis  Cloqueti ;  Cloquet’s  canal  (mentioned  by  Jules 
Cloquet,  an  anatomist  ^Mparis,  1787-1840,  in  his  “  Memoire  sur  la  membrane  pupillaire 
et  sur  la  formation  indent  cercle  arteriel  de  l’iris,”  Paris,  1818)  ;  canalis  Stillingi;  canal 
of  Stilling  (b^in^’^s/fully  described  by  J.  Stilling  in  his  article  “  Zur  Theorie  des  Glau- 
coms,”  Arc^k^QQphth.,  Berlin,  1868,  xiv.,  Ahth.  iii.,  259. 

4  Fror^2^t,  glass,  and  eldog ,  resemblance. 

Syn  A  rmmbrana  hyaloidea;  tunica  hyaloidecu;  hyaloidea;  hyaloidea  interna ;  tunica 
arae&tbw&L ;  membrana  vitrea. 

6  j&ingeweidelehre,  p.  669. 

Strieker’s  Handbook,  American  edition,  p.  876. 
er  7  Topographische  Anatomie,  1887,  i.  266. 


Fig.  68. 


Attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.  (Testut.)— 1,  posterior  surface  of  the  lens; 
2,  its  equator;  3,  the  suspensory  ligament  improperly  shown  as  a  continuous  membrane;  4,  fibres 
passing  forward  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule ;  5,  fibres  passing  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule ;  6,  6,  the  zonular  spaces  or  segments  of  the  canal  of  Petit. 


Fig. 


oOhtr h 


The  suspensory  ligament  of^idens.  (Testut.)— A,  non-injected :  B,  injected:  1,  lens;  2,  posterior 
portion  of  the  ligament ;«I^terior  portion;  4,  its  insertion  into  the  lens  in  B,  showing  the  zonular 
spaces  inflated  with  air^^^^ 
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necessarily  employed  in  the  preparation.  As  the  entire  vitreous  body  may 
be  removed  from  its  chamber  and  lie  as  a  self-limited  mass  from  which 
fluid  gradually  drains  away,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  this  envelope. 

Behind,  at  the  optic  disk,  where  the  retinal  vessels  enter,  and  where  in 
the  foetus  the  vessels  supplying  the  vitreous  body  are  given  off,  the  hyaloid 
membrane  is  somewhat  firmly  attached.  At  the  ciliary  part  of  the  retina 
also  its  adhesion  is  intimate.  Along  the  corona  ciliaris,  however,  while  the 
membrane  becomes  thicker,  it  is  not  so  adherent  to  the  adjacent  layers. 
Though  intimately  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes,  it  passes 
over  the  valleys  between  those  processes  with  their  secondary  folds,  thus 
leaving  a  series  of  radial  spaces  that  communicate  in  front  with  the  pos¬ 
terior  aqueous  chamber  and  contain  aqueous  humor.  These  are  known  as 
the  recesses  of  the  posterior  chamber? 

Leaving  the  ciliary  processes^  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  strengthened  by 
the  fibres  belonging  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.1 2.  These  fibres 
do  not  form  a  continuous  sheet,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ora  serrata  in  several  sets,  some  of  which  are  inserted 
on  the  lens  near  the  equator,  others  in  front,  and  still  others  behind  it. 
A  more  complete  description  of  this  arrangement  is  given  in  the  article  on 
the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  eye.  The  insertion  of  the  fibres  is  shown 
in  an  imperfect  manner  in  Fig.  68.  In  this  figure  the  suspensory  ligament 
appears  as  a  continuous  sheet,  which  it  probably  is  not,  there  being  many 
interspaces  between  the  fibres  by  which  fluid  can  pass  betw^Ai  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  chambers. 

The  regularity  of  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  abou^2lle  equator  of  the 
lens  is  such  that  it  is  possible  with  a  very  fine  cajjmla  to  inject  air  into 
a  series  of  spaces  between  the  zonula  and  the  b^^id  membrane,  where  it 
remains,  showing  a  series  of  bullae.  This ^g^emment  was  first  performed 
by  Petit,  and  he  naturally  supposed  that  i^djmbnstrated  the  existence  of 
a  canal  extending  about  the  lens  in  th^plds  of  the  suspensory  ligament. 
He  named  it  the  canal  godronn£,  orSairffed  canal,  from  its  similarity  in 
appearance  when  injected  to  a  cerfc  aj0ind  of  silverware  ( vaisselle  godronnee) 
ornamented  in  this  manner.  ^Ka^ppearance  of  the  non-injected  and  that 
of  the  injected  ligament  ar^^mffwn  in  Fig.  69.  This  supposed  passage  is 
usually  called  the  canpfc  (^Petit.s  The  imperfect  chambers  in  which  the 


1  Syn. :  recessus  posterioris ;  spaces  of  Kuhnt,  being  described  by  him  in  his 

article  “  Ueber  einiga^Ajprsveranderungen  im  menschlichen  Auge,”  Ber.  ii.  d.  Versamml. 
d.  ophth.  Gesellsch^Owdtgart,  1881,  xiii.  38. 

2  Syn.  :  stcspensoria  lentis ;  zonula  Zinnii ;  zone  of  Zinn,  for  J.  G-.  Zinn, 

who  first  d^tmecl  it  in  his  “  Descriptio  anatomica  oculi  humani,”  Gottingse,  1755; 
zonula ;  cihar^zone ;  ovbiculus  capsulo-ciliaris ;  lamina  ciliaris. 

yi^ft^rangois  Pourfour  de  Petit,  oculist  at  Paris,  1664-1741.  See  Mem.  de  l’acad. 
de^Pare^/L7z3,  p.  54. 

^Syn. :  canalis  Petiti ;  cir cuius  Petiti ;  camera  tertia  aquosa ;  post-zonular  lymphatic 
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air  is  engaged  during  the  experiment  are  sometimes  called  the  zonular 
spaces.1  It  is  also  possible  to  inject  a  viscous  material  like  albumin  be¬ 
tween  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  zonula,  making  an  arti¬ 
ficial  passage  known  as  the  canal  of  Hannover . 

Most  anatomists  consider  that  the  hyaloid  membrane  blends  completely 
in  front  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which,  in  fact,  represents  it;  but 
Stuart 2  describes  it  as  continuous  over  the  hyaloid  fossa. 


Fig.  70. 


Lymphatic  spaces  of  the  eyeball.  (Fuchs.)— 1, 
space;  5,  hyaloid  canal;  6,  perivascular 
vaginal  space ;  9,  intervaginal  space. 


;  2, 3,  Tenon’s  capsule ;  4,  perichorioidal 
vorticose  veins;  7,  Tenon’s  space;  8,  supra- 


a  some  two  millimetres  in  width,  that 

of  the  vitreous,  being  the  vestige  of  a  peri- 


The  hyaloid  canal  is  av< 
directly  traverses  the  subst 

vascular  space  that  in/frei^life  surrounded  the  hyaloid  artery.  In  front 
of  the  optic  disk  it  enlarges  to  a  space  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
disk,  known  as  \a  Martegiani }  A  similar  enlargement  behind  the 

lens  is  called  post-lenticular  space }  (See  Fig.  65.)  These  lymph- 


L  Syn.  ? 
!  Stu; 


ia  zonularia. 

.  P.  A.).  On  a  Membrane  limiting  the  Fossa  Patellaris  of  the  Corpus 


Vitr< 


fcu^t 

r^v  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Soc.,  Lond.,  1891,  xlix. 
v  3  N|»om  Francesco  Martegiani,  who  described  it  in  his  “  Nov®  observations  de  oculo- 
hCn^no,”  Napoli,  1814,  p.  19. 
er  4  Berger.  Anatomie  normale  et  pathologique  de  l'ceil. 
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passages  communicate  in  front  by  means  of  the  zonular  spaces  with  the 
anterior  chamber ;  behind  they  are  continuous  with  the  intervaginal  spaces 
of  the  optic  nerve.  (See  Fig.  70.)  Coloring  matter  injected  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  passes  into  the  hyaloid  canal  (Michel),  and  from  thence 
along  the  nerve  (Schwalbe).  Remains  of  the  hyaloid  artery  may  usually 
be  found  in  the  canal,  even  in  the  adult. 

The  substance  of  the  vitreous,  as  distinguished  from  its  capsule,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  amount  of  watery  fluid,  the  vitreous  humor,1  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  per  cent,  of  structural-'  material,  known  as  the  stroma  of 
the  vitreous.2 

It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  material,  having  a  refractive  index  about 
that  of  distilled  water.3  It  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  materials  absorbed 
from  the  blood ;  for  example,  it  may  be  colored  orange  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  madder,  and  it  may  be 

tinged  by  the  bile-pigments  Fig.  71. 

during  an  attack  of  jaundice. 

Its  weight  is  from  6.7  to  8.3 
grammes,  and  its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Chenevix, 
is  1.005. 

When  freshly  removed  from 
the  eye  the  vitreous  substance 
has  a  somewhat  sirupy  consist¬ 
ency  ;  but  placed  upon  the 
meshes  of  a  sieve  its  watery 
constituents  drain  away,  leaving 
a  slight  residue  that  represents 
its  structural  elements. 

A  long  controversy  has  been 
waged  with  regard  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  structure  of  the  vitreous. 

The  entire  substance  appears  to 
be  separated  into  compartment^^ means  of  septa  which  at  the  periphery 
are  concentric,  or  nearly  s^  V^ile  towards  the  centre  they  become  radial. 
(See  Fig.  71.)  The  numrfe^irof  radii  is  differently  estimated  by  different 
observers,  Schwalbe  cfcuiymg  about  thirty-seven,  while  Hannover  reckons 
them  at  one  hundred  aim  eighty.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  existence  of 
a  real  structure  vitreous  is  doubted  by  many  competent  observers. 

Certain^  coMflitive-tissue  cells  and  leucocytes  are  found  in  small  num¬ 
bers  witluAmb  vitreous.  These  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  those  entoptic 
phenomempknown  as  muscse  volitantes,  or  floating  specks.  Crystals  of 


Diagra^ooJsu^posed  structure  of  the  vitreous  body 
as  shovfc  b^m  equatorial  section.  (Testut.)— 1, 1,  radial 
divisipj^2,  2,  concentric  divisions.  The  hyaloid  canal 
is  seasLal  the  centre. 


'Q 


A 


humor  vitreus ;  vitrina  oculi. 

>yn.  :  stroma  vitrei. 

e\^s  Krause  gives  its  refractive  index  as  1.33485,  that  of  water  being  1.3342. 
$ixes  it  at  1.33382,  water  being  1.33365. 


Helmholtz 
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cholesterin  are  occasionally  found  floating  in  it,  and  present  a  peculiar 
glittering  appearance  under  the  ophthalmoscope. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  vitreous  may  be  removed  without  seriously 
injuring  vision,  and  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  renewed.  Operative  interference 
with  it  is,  however,  usually  to  be  avoided.  It  may  be  wounded  during  the 
extraction  of  cataract  by  cutting  through  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  may 
then  drain  away  and  cause  an  embarrassing  complication. 

In  reaction  the  vitreous  humor  is  alkaline.  Half  of  its  solids,  which 
are  but  from  1.69  to  1.98  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  chloride  of  sodium 
and  carbonate  of  sodium.  Its  composition  seems,  in  fact,  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  aqueous  humor  mainly  in  a  slight  excess  of  albumin. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
secretion  of  the  vitreous  humor.  Those  of  Deutschmann,  which  show  its 
absorption  after  removal  of  the  ciliary  processes,  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Its  greater  richness  in  albumin  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
its  less  rapid  renewal.  Experiments  made  by  injecting  into  the  eyes  of 
animals  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  fluoresceine,  although  somewhat  con¬ 
tradictory  in  their  results,  seem  to  show,  on  the  whole,  that  fluid  passes 
from  the  ciliary  processes  through  the  zonula  into  the  vitreous  chamber.1 

Stilling 2  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  vitreous  humor  was  removed  by 
way  of  the  optic  disk  and  along  the  optic  nerve.  His  views  are  not  sup¬ 
ported,  however,  by  recent  observers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Leber  is 
correct  when  he  states  that  the  only  well-established  channel  for  the  exit 
of  fluids  from  the  eye  is  that  at  the  angle  of  the  anterioj^h amber,  and 
that  if  any  fluid  leaves  along  the  nerve  it  must  be  very  l^ght^in  amount. 

During  foetal  life  the  vitreous  body  is  well  suppL  i^&rith  blood-vessels 
by  the  hyaloid  artery,  a  branch  of  the  central  artenQff  the  retina  that  runs 
in  the  hyaloid  canal  and  gives  off  numerous  ^jkaiches  to  the  substance. 
These  all  degenerate,  and  appear  only  as  during  adult  life.  As  is 

1  Upon  this  subject  see  the  following : 

Ulrich  (R.).  Neue  Untersuchungen  ub^r\Ub  Lymphstromung  im  Auge.  Arch.  f. 

A  1QQQ  07A 


Ehrentli^^^).  Kritisches  und  Experimentelles  zur  Lehre  vom  Fliissigkeitswechsel 


Pana4  Etudes  sur  la  nutrition  de  Pceil.  Arch,  d’ophtal. ,  1887,  vii.  97. 
i^fiupcjdi.  Sul  passagio  sperimentale  della  fluoresceina  nella  camera  anteriore.  Ann. 
r,  1887,  xvi.  250. 

lling  (J.).  Ueber  die  Pathogenese  des  G-laucoms.  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  1886, 
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well  remarked  by  Rauber,  the  arteries  supplying  this  region  tend  towards 
degeneration,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  retina,  which  tend  towards 
greater  development. 

Since  the  adult  vitreous  possesses  no  proper  vessels  of  its  own,  it  depends 
upon  those  of  the  retina  or  of  the  chorioidal  tract  for  its  nutrition.  Hence 
it  is  almost  always  involved  in  retinitis  or  chorioiditis. 


THE  INTRA-ORBITAL  PORTION  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

When  we  compare  the  optic  nerve 1  with  the  spinal  nerves  and  most  of 
the  cranial  ones,  such  striking  differences  are  disclosed  that  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  the  nomenclature  were  to  be  revised  on  a  strictly  morphological 
basis,  we  should  not  class  the  structure  as  a  nerve.  It  is  formed  in  the 
course  of  development  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  sides  of  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle,  being  the  pedicle  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  is,  therefore,  a  commissural 
tract,  like  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  or  the  olfactory  tract.  This  view 
is  also  sustained  by  its  intimate  structure,  as  it  does  not,  like  nerves,  con¬ 
tain  well-developed  nerve-fibres  ensheathed  with  a  neurilemma,  but  those 
which  have,  like  the  white  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  a  sheath 
of  myelin  sustained  bv  interfibrillary  neuroglia.  Neuroglia  or  “spider” 
cells  are  also  found  within  its  substance.  This  similarity  to  white  fibre- 
tracts  is  also  shown  in  pathological  conditions.  Atrophy  of  its  fibres  often 
occurs  simultaneously  with  atrophy  of  other  tracts  within  the  brain  and 
cord.  t 

On  entering  the  orbit,  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  cl^^^mited  only  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  optic  foramen,  loses  the  flatten^pfharacter  which  it 
had  within  the  cranium  and  becomes  approximately^und.  While  passing 
through  the  foramen  the  ophthalmic  artery  lies  to  ps  outer  side  and  below 
it.  Immediately  afterwards  it  traverses  the-mrous  funnel  formed  by  the 
conjoined  tendon 2  of  the  four  recti  muscl^s*XN$ie  eye.  In  this  situation  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  artery  and  by^iho^e  structures  which  have  entered 
the  funnel  by  passing  through  therfgver  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
These  are  the  ophthalmic  vein,  the  oculo-motor,  abducens,  and  naso¬ 
ciliary  nerves,  the  latter  being/^sWanch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminus.  The  trochlemv®fr<?4nd  the  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  pass  through  thewp^er  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  lie  exterior 
to  the  muscles,  and  cffTnpr enter  the  funnel. 

It  receives  severalin  vest  men  ts  derived  from  the  neural  structures  within 
the  cranial  cavhj^St'he  dura,  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit, 
sends  upon  fckAderve  an  external  sheath  that  passes  as  far  as  the  eyeball, 
blending^^^  with  the  sclera.  In  a  similar  way  the  pia  also  envelops  the 
nerve  wN^a  vascular  sheet  which  serves  for  its  nutrition,  forming  an  inner 
sheath^f  the  nerve.  Between  these  there  is  left  a  lymphatic  space,  the 

yn. :  nervus  opticus ;  second  pair. 

Syn.  :  annulus  tendineus  communis ;  annulus  Zinnii ;  tendon  of  Zinn.  First  men- 
iioned  by  Zinn  in  bis  Descriptio  oculi  bumani,  Gottingae,  1755. 
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intervaginal  space.  An  incomplete  sheath  of  delicate  trabecular  tissue, 
derived  from  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  lies  between  the  dural  and  pial 
sheaths,  dividing  the  intervaginal  space  into  two, — an  external,  narrow, 
subdural  space ,  and  an  internal,  wider,  subarachnoid  space.  These  com¬ 
municate  through  the  optic  foramen  with  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the 
cerebral  meninges  and  contain  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Within  the  orbit  the  nerve  passes  a  little  sideways  and  downward  to 
reach  the  eyeball,  describing  a  long  sigmoid  curve  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
In  the  vertical  plane  there  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  downward  sweep,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  straight  course.  These  curves  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be 
constant,  as  numerous  individual  varieties  occur.  They  are  apparently 
connected  with  the  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  being  more  marked  in  animals 
that  have  very  movable  eyes, — such,  for  example,  as  the  chameleon,  that 
can  direct  each  eye  separately  in  any  direction, — and  only  slightly  developed 
in  birds,  who  move  their  eyes  but  little,  directing  the  vision  rather  by 
movements  of  the  entire  head.  In  exophthalmos,  a  disease  characterized 
by  an  extrusion  of  the  ball,  the  more  marked' the  displacement  the  less 
mobile  the  eye  becomes. 

Weiss1  has  made  a  series  of  investigations  concerning  the  frequency  of 
these  curves  and  their  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  eye.  In  sixty  sub¬ 
jects  he  found  the  average  length  of  the  nerve  from  the  optic  foramen  to  its 
penetration  of  the  sclera  to  be  twenty-four  millimetres,  the  greatest  length 
found  being  thirty  millimetres,  the  least  twenty  millimetres.  The  direct 
distance,  measured  from  the  foramen  to  the  sclera,  averaged,  however, 
eighteen  millimetres,  there  being  a  maximum  of  twent^^ur  millimetres 
and  a  minimum  of  fourteen  millimetres.  There  is,  tlpre*©re,  in  all  eyes  a 
surplus  of  length  allowed  to  the  optic  nerve  which^Cfcts  a  certain  amount 
of  play  of  the  ball.  This  surplus,  or  slack  of  tiftyjerve  (Abrollungsstrecke 
of  Weiss),  averages  five  and  six-tenths  miUn^NJbs,  having  a  maximum  of 
twelve  millimetres  and  a  minimum  of  tlw*e0^«lli metres. 

The  importance  of  this  extra  lengtb-Svthe  optic  nerve  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  when  the  peculiarity  of  the  eyemiorements  is  considered.  The  ocular 
muscles  are  so  inserted  upon  the  JWftJthat  they  turn  it  about  a  centre  that 
coincides  very  nearly  with  t\^eQmnJe  of  figure.  Consequently,  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  vision  towards  anv3^Nject,  the  posterior  pole  passes  through  th.e 
same  arc  as  the  anterioi/nha-and  if  it  is  not  freely  movable  the  optic  nerve 
will  suffer  more  or  ks^fcraction.  In  movements  of  extreme  convergence 
the  nerve  becomes^lSlrly  straight,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  stretched 
enough  to  affeci^&fi/disk.  Weiss  found  that  when  the  amount  of  slack  is 
above  seveir^nma  half  millimetres,  the  nerve  is  never  stretched,  no  matter 
how  great  ro^Chiovements  of  the  eye  may  be ;  when  from  seven  and  a  half 
to  five  ami  a  half  millimetres,  the  nerve  is  dragged  in  excesssive  move- 
m^its\^d'a  transverse  deformity  of  the  disk  sometimes  occurs  ;  in  case  the 


s 


e-  1  "Weiss  (Leopold).  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  der  Orbita,  ii.  Theil.  Tubingen,  1890. 
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slack  is  less  than  five  and  a  half  millimetres,  the  nerve  is  dragged,  the  disk 
deformed,  and  the  alterations. known  as  conus  appear. 

The  orbital  fat  surrounds  the  nerve  throughout  its  course.  The  oph¬ 
thalmic  artery,  as  it  passes  forward,  ascends  towards  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  lies  between  the  nerve  and  the  superior  rectus  muscle.  The  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  the  central  vein  and  an  extremely 
delicate  plexus  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  penetrates  the  optic  nerve 
about  fifteen  millimetres  behind  the  ball.  The  vein  usually  lies  behind 
the  artery,  while  the  plexus  surrounds  it.1  They  soon  gain  an  axial  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  nerve,  being  there  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  connective 
tissue.  Deyl 2  has  recently  made  a  series  of  investigations  to  determine 
the  correctness  of  the  observations  of  Vossius  with  regard  to  the  entrance 
of  the  vessels.  His  examinations  were  made  with  special  care,  the  orbit 
being  usually  opened  from  below.  He  found  that  in  each  of  twenty-one 
eyes  examined  by  him  the  entrance  was  in  the  inferior  nasal  quadrant  of 
the  nerve.  As  this  is  the  situation  of  the  optic  fissure  of  the  embryo,  it 
appears  that  the  vessel  maintains  its  primitive  position,  and  that  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  nerve  and  the  eyeball  have  turned  through  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  during  development  is  without  foundation. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  orbit  the  nerve  is  surrounded  by  the  four  recti 
muscles.  The  rectus  superior  and  meclialis  have,  in  fact,  regular  insertions 
upon  its  sheath,  and  it  is  probably  because  of  this  attachment  that  move¬ 
ments  involving  these  two  muscles  are  especially  painful  during  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  optic-nerve  sheath.  As  the  nerve  passes  forbid,  the  muscles 
diverge  to  their  insertions  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye^^Sne  nerves  of  the 


nerve. 


Immediately  before  piercing  the  bailvthe  nerve  becomes  contracted,  for 
the  reason  that  its  fibres  here  lose^eir  perineural  sheaths. 


y  before  piercing  the  bafivthe  nerve  becomes  contracted,  for 
its  fibres  here  lose^their  perineural  sheaths. 


ineural  sheaths. 

composed  differ  considerably  in 


bands  of  the  lai 


crani^X  connections.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  must  be  con- 
“VVj - - - 

V  ^Testut  (Anatomie  humaine,  vol.  ii.)  speaks  of  this  plexus  as  u  Tiedemann’s  nerve.” 

2  Deyl  (J.).  Ueher  den  Eintritt  der  Arteria  centralis  retinae  in  den  Sehnerv  beim 
jMenschen.  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  20  Miirz,  1896,  xi.  687. 
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sidered  as  avenues  of  conduction,  and  that  a  lesion  of  any  portion  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  disorders  in  corresponding  areas  of  the  retina  or  of  the  nerve- 
tracts  within  the  cranium.  A  tumor  or  a  piece  of  bone  pressing  upon  the 
nerve  may  cause  disturbances  of  vision  that  indicate  accurately  the  situation 
of  the  lesion.  As  direct  anatomical  investigation  gives  no  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  course  of  particular  fibre-bundles,  it  is  necessary  in  such 
cases  to  have  recourse  to  other  methods.  The  discovery  that  the  axis-cylin¬ 
der  processes  of  nerve-cells  atrophy  when  the  cells  to  which  they  belong 
are  destroyed,  assists  us  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  known  that  the  nerve-cells 
whose  axis-cylinder  processes  appear  in  the  optic  nerve  are  mainly  situated 
in  the  retina.  By  observing  the  atrophied  portions  of  the  nerve  in  persons 
who  have  lost  an  eye  when  young,  or  by  noting  the  appearances  in  the 
nerves  of  those  who  have  lost  vision  in  some  restricted  part  of  the  retina, 
we  can  determine  with  some  accuracy  the  general  features  of  distribution. 

First,  we  may  ask  the  situation  of  the  fibres  that  serve  for  most  distinct 
vision.  In  the  retina  these  are  distributed  to  the  fovea  centralis  and  macula 
lutea,  and  a  bundle  of  them  that  passes  from  the  disk  to  the  macula  is 
known  as  the  papillo-macular  bundle.  (Bunge.)  In  cases  where  vision  is 
lost  in  this  region  (central  scotoma),  an  atrophied  bundle  is  found  in  the 
nerve,  occupying  a  wedge-shaped  area  having  its  point  at  the  central  ves¬ 
sels  and  lying  in  the  lower  temporal  sector.  Behind  the  vessels  it  seeks  a 
more  central  situation  and  has  an  oval  form.  At  the  chiasma  it  lies  in  the 
dorsal  half  of  that  structure.  The  area  of  this  bundle  is  proportionately 
very  large,  amounting  to  one-third  the  area  of  the  nerve. 

It  is  well  established  that  in  man  and  other  animals  the  faculty 

of  seeing  objects  with  both  eyes  at  once  (binocular  vi^d)  the  optic*  nerve 
contains  fibres  not  only  from  the  opposite  side  ofjRv  Drain  (crossed)  but 
also  from  the  same  side  (direct  or  uncrossed).  AqVjJxamination  of  animals 
in  whom  a  single  eye  has  been  extirpatecL^mms  that  the  smaller,  direct 
bundle  lies  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  di JjJnd  of  the  optic  nerve,  being 
surrounded,  however,  in  the  latter  situqfepn  by  crossed  fibres  which  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  the  sheath.  In  front  ofislie  entrance  of  the  .  central  vessels 
the  crescent-shaped  area  of  the  diifeot  fibres  is  divided  into  two  portions 
separated  by  a  transverse  ami  gjiSe^ssed  fibres.1 

Those  fibres  that  are  si ti^rap  nearest  the  margin  of  the  nerve  and  those 
found  near  the  central  usually  atrophy  during  old  age. 

1  SchmidJ-^^pler.  Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  xiv.,  Abth.  iii. 
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The  bulbus  oculi  consists  of  three  coats : 

1 .  The  External  Fibrous  Tunic ,  comprising  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea, 
upon  which  devolve  the  maintenance  of  the  form  of  the  organ  and  the 
protection  of  the  more  delicate  structures  enclosed. 

2.  The  Middle  Vascular  Tunic ,  including  the  choroid,  the  ciliary 
body,  and  the  iris,  parts  to  which  the  principal  vascular  supply  of  the 
eye  is  distributed,  with  the  exception  of  the  vessels  ramifying  within  the 
retina. 

3.  The  Inner  Nervous  Tunic ,  the  retina,  which  receives  the  terminal 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  contains  the  speciali^drtrebroepithelium 
concerned  in  the  perception  of  the  visual  stimulus.  fHtfvhqueous  humor, 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  body  are  enclo^^Dy  these  coats,  and 
represent  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye. 

An  important  division  of  the  structures  c^n^Tosing  the  visual  organ  is 
that  based  upon  their  embryonic  origin,  /fTHprfhe  several  parts  of  the  eye 
may  be  grouped  under  two  headings  :  V-/ 

1.  Those  parts  developed  from  threpoderm. 

2.  Those  parts  developed  fronyih<rmesoderm. 

The  members  of  the  first  gi^wmiay  be  subdivided  irjto : 

a.  Structures  derived  chi^ttji/from  the  ectoderm,  including  the  lens 
and  its  anterior  epithelimi»ymd  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
adjacent  scleral  surfao^T 

b.  Structures  deri^er  secondarily  from  the  ectoderm  through  the  optic 
vesicles  protrud^ftjbm  the  involuted  ectoderm  of  the  primary  cerebral 
vesicles.  To  JJ©  group  belong  the  primary  retinal  tissues,  including  the 
pigment-Wareik  well  as  the  atrophic  retinal  layers  continued  over  the 
posteriorN^fhce  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris. 

AljWher  parts  of  the  eyeball,  comprising  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
scl^^)tl#s  cornea,  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  the  choroid,  and  the  vitreous 
]piy,  as  well  as  the  connective-tissue  ingrowths  of  the  retina,  are  developed 
0^’om  the  mesoderm. 


/ 
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Fig.  1. 


THE  CORNEA. 

The  human  cornea,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  .08  millimetre  at 
the  centre  to  1.1  millimetres  at  the  periphery,  when  viewed  in  vertical 
section  in  suitably  prepared  specimens  exhibits  five  layers.  (Fig.  1.) 
From  without  inward  these  are : 

1.  The  anterior  epithelium. 

2.  The  anterior  limiting  membrane. 

3.  The  corneal  substance  proper. 

4.  The  posterior  limiting  membrane. 

5.  The  posterior  endothelium. 

Referred  to  its  development,  the  anterior  epithelium  alone  is  ectodermic 
in  origin,  the  remaining  layers  being  all  the  direct  products  of  the  meso¬ 
derm.  At  an  early  stage  in 
the  formation  of  the  eye  the 
lens  is  separated  from  the 
external  ectodermic  epithe¬ 
lium  by  a  sheet  of  mesoder- 
mic  tissue  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  closely  applied 
to  the  primitive  lens  and  the 
outer  to  the  ectoderm.  This 
mesodermic  tract  differen¬ 
tiates  into  a»\)uter  thicker 
and  mor^^mpact  stratum 
and  an-^&ner  much  thinner 
ancUG^er  lamella ;  the  inner 
layer/ becomes  highly  vascu- 
while  the  outer  contains 
"no  blood-vessels.  These 
strata  are  separated,  after  a 
time,  by  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  cleft,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
cleavage  of  the  mesodermic 
tract  thus  effected  defines  the 
tissues  of  the  primitive  cornea 
from  those  of  the  vascular 
pupillary  membrane.  The 
corneal  lamella  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  scleral 
v  tissue ;  the  pupillary,  with 

t^Sprimitive  choroidal  tract.  The  innermost  layers  of  the  cornea — the 
Q^Jbsterior  limiting  membrane  and  the  endothelium — bear,  however,  a  par- 


Vertical^p^Xof  the  cornea,  magnified  115  diameters, 
—a,  the  antei%rWpithelium ;  b,  the  anterior  limiting  mem¬ 
brane;  c.  $he  cbrneal  substance  proper;  d ,  the  posterior 
limitiiigjreihbrane ;  e,  the  posterior  endothelium. 
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ticularly  close  relation  to  the  choroidal  tract,  the  mesodermic  layers  of  the 
cornea  thus  manifesting  variation  in  their  genetic  affinities. 

In  view  of  these  embryological  data,  Waldeyer1  and,  later,  Schwalbe2 
have  adopted  a  division  of  the  cornea  into  three  primary  lamellae  : 

1.  Pars  conjunctivalis ,  including  the  anterior  epithelium. 

2.  Pars  scleralis ,  including  the  substantia  propria  and  the  anterior  limit¬ 
ing  membrane. 

3.  Pars  choroidalis ,  including  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  and  the 
endothelium. 

The  anterior  epithelium  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  is 
directly  continuous  with  that  covering  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sclera  and 
lining  the  conjunctival  sac ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  continuity  with  the  epidermis 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  a  relation  emphasized  by  the  primary  unbroken 
extension  of  the  ectoderm  over  the  corneal  area  before  the  appearance  of  the 
eyelids.  This  epithelial  layer  consequently  is  homologous  with  the  epi¬ 
dermis,  but  differs  from  the  latter  structure  in  remaining  permanently  less 
highly  developed,  retaining  the  amphibian  type  (Minot),3  as  characterized 
by  fewer  cell-layers  than  usually  compose  the  surface  covering  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  stratum  corneum. 

The  corneal  epithelium  belongs  to  the  stratified  squamous  group,  and 
consists  of  from  six  to  eight  layers  of  cells  whose  combined  height  consti¬ 
tutes  an  epithelial  stratum  which  measures  about  .045  millimetre  in  thick¬ 
ness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centre,  and  nearly  double  as  mujch  (.08  milli¬ 
metre)  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

In  common  with  other  epithelial  lamellae  of  the  ^ptified  squamous 
variety,  the  corneal  epithelium  is  made  up  of  cd^presenting  marked 
differences  in  the  various  layers.  Three  principal  of  elements  are  seen  : 
1,  the  columnar  cells  of  the  deepest  stratum;  2^^ke  polyhedral  cells  of  the 
middle  layers ;  and,  3,  the  thin  expanded  ^larc^of  the  superficial  planes. 

The  cells  of  the  deepest  stratum  cfoistftute  a  single  row  of  irregular 
columnar  elements,  which,  while  pres^Jpg  considerable  variation  in  their 
individual  outlines,  possess  in  common  a  more  or  less  expanded  basal  sur¬ 
face,  resting  upon  the  subjacent  ^henor  limiting  membrane,  and  a  rounded 
outer  end  received  among  vth§  <|lcments  of  the  superimposed  layer.  The 
general  form  of  these  coluinu^  cells  (the  “  Fusszellen”  of  JRollett 4  and  of 
Lott5)  is  somewhat  chij^lilped,  their  broad  inner  ends  being  often  separated 
from  the  enlarged  outerextremities  by  an  intervening  constriction,  although 
the  latter  is  sometiftS?so  slightly  marked  that  the  typical  cylindrical  form 


1  WalcteJ^^^ikroscopische  Anatomie  der  Cornea,  Sklera,  Lider  und  Conjunctiva, 
Handbuch  de^gesammten  Augenheilkunde  von  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Bd.  i.,  1874. 

2  Scl^albe  :  Lebrbucb  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 

Human  Embryology,  1892. 

kj  E^lle 


$ 


X4 

^W^besondere  d.  Cornealepithels,  Centralblatt  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  No.  37,  1871. 


►llett :  Ueber  die  Hornhaut,  Strieker’s  Handbuch  der  Lebre  von  den  Geweben,  1870. 
Lott:  Ueber  den  feineren  Bau  und  die  physiologische  Regeneration  der  Epithelien, 
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is  preserved.  The  presence  of  a  distinct,  highly  refracting  basal  plate,  as 
described  by  Rollett  and  Lott,  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  in  accurately  fixed 
and  stained  preparations,  the  expanded  inner  borders  of  the  cells  appearing 
as  sharply  defined  smooth  boundaries  as  figured  by  Waldeyer.  Indications 
of  the  serrations  pictured  by  Langerhans1  are  to  be  seen  in  tissue  fixed  in 
osmic  acid,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  methods  of  isolation  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  were  responsible  in  no  slight  degree  for  the  appearance  of  the  toothed 
basal  border.  The  columnar  cells  possess  round  or  oval  nuclei  \Vhich 
occupy  the  outer  ends  of  the  cells.  In  the  tissue  of  young  animals  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  also  occasionally  in  that  of  the  adult,  the  presence  of  nuclei 
in  various  stages  of  division,  as  shown  by  the  karyomitotic  figures  (Fig. 
2),  is  not  uncommon,  since  the  formation  of  the  new  cells  necessary  for  the 
replacement  of  the  older  surface-elements  devolves  upon  the  deepest  layer 
of  the  epithelium,  which  possesses  the  greatest  vital  activity.  The  results 

of  such  cell- multiplication 
Fig.  2.  are  seen  as  smaller  irregu¬ 

lar  elements  lying  bet  weep 
the  usual  columnar  cells. 

The  middle  epithelial 
layers  are  made  up  of 
polyhedral  cells  whose  de¬ 
tails  vary  with  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Those  immediately 
succeedii^Jthe  columnar 
elemofli!\are  modified  by 
thorajrcr  rounded  ends  of 
latter,  so  that  their 
Jfeeper  surfaces  exhibit  al¬ 
ternating  depressions  and 
ridges,  which  respectively 
receive  the  extremities  of 
the  lower  cells  and  fill  the 
interspaces  between  them. 
The  elements  of  the  sur^^«§  middle  layers  assume  a  more  regular 
polyhedral  form  and  posp^i^conspicuous  nuclei.  Their  outlines  are  not 
smooth,  but  broken  b^mi/hfe  projections,  which,  as  is  common  in  similarly 
situated  cells  of*  the  epictmnis,  bridge  over  the  intercellular  clefts  and  estab¬ 
lish  continuity  bg^wSn  the  protoplasm  of  the  adjacent  elements.  When 
these  are  isola^d/the  torn  connecting  threads  produce  the  appearance  of 
“  prickle-<^^i 

The  s^te  E^ficial  layers  of  the  corneal  epithelium  are  composed  of  cells 
whidi4^ve  undergone  gradual  differentiation  into  the  flattened,  plate-like 

- - 

Langerhans :  Ueber  mehrschichtige  Epithelien, 

^fnatomie,  Bd.  lviii.,  1873. 


c^. 


Vertical  section  of  the  anterior  epithelium  (a), 
limiting  membrane  (5),  and  the  superficial  lamelll 
stantia  propria  of  the  cornea :  magnified  500  di^a^ters. 


Virchow’s  Archiv  fur  patholog. 
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elements  of  the  free  surface  closely  resembling  those  covering  many  mucous 
surfaces.  They  differ  from  the  elements  composing  the  stratum  corneum 


of  the  epidermis  in  possessing  nuclei  and  in  not  being  keratose.  In  pass¬ 


ing  towards  the  free  surface  the  diameter  of  the  cells  increases  as  the  thick¬ 
ness  diminishes,  so  that  the  long  axis  of  the  surface  plates  is  directed 
parallel  with  the  anterior  corneal  border  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  cells  of  the  deepest  stratum. 

The  elements  of  the  anterior  epithelium  are  united  by  a  small  amount 
of  semi-fluid  intercellular  cement-substance  which  is  traversed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  layers  by  the  connecting  threads  uniting  the  adjacent  cells.  The  inter¬ 
cellular  clefts  represent  channels  by  which  nutrient  juices  may  reach  the 
individual  epithelial  elements.  Occasional  migratory  leucocytes  are  ob¬ 
served  within  these  intra-epithelial  spaces,  as  pointed  out  by  Engelmann.1 
In  the  cornea  of  young  animals,  or  in  tissue  subjected  to  irritative  stimuli, 
cells  exhibiting  the  nuclear  manifestations  of  division  are  not  uncommon. 

The  anterior  limiting  membrane  (anterior  basement  membrane,  lamina 
elastica  anterior,  anterior  boundary  layer,  subepithelial  stratum)  is  a  special¬ 
ized  portion  of  the  principal  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  cornea,  the 
outermost  lamella  of  which  appears  as  a  distinct  membrane  in  consequence 
of  its  unusual  condensation. 

This  structure,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  human  eye,  varies 
greatly  in  its  development  and  consequent  prominence  in  different  animals  ; 


id  the  extended  action  of  mineral  acids.  The  usual  cellular  ele- 
'he  cornea  are  wanting  within  this  stratum.  The  anterior  limiting 


1  Engelmann  :  Ueber  die  Hornhaut  des  Auges,  1867. 
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Fig.  3. 


membrane  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  membrana 
propria  supporting  the  epithelium  of  many  mucous  tracts.  This  relation 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  endothelioid  plates,  which  may  be 
demonstrated  in  certain  animals,  as  the  calf,  lying  upon  the  subepithelial 
surface  of  the  substantia  propria.  (Fig.  3.) 

The  corneal  substance  proper  (substantia  propria,  corneal  stroma,  ground- 
substance),  notwithstanding  its  remarkable  transparency  and  apparent 

homogeneity  during  life, 
possesses  histological  de¬ 
tails  of  considerable  com¬ 
plexity.  The  substantia 
propria  consists  of  two 
principal  parts : 

(a)  A  ground-sub¬ 
stance,  composed  of  bundles 
and  lamellae  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue  closely  united  by  an 
interfibrillar  cement-sub¬ 
stance. 

( b )  Numerous  connec¬ 
tive-tissue  cells,  known  as 
the  corneal  corpuscles,  oc¬ 
cupying  interstices  within 
the  grop£<^&fi)stance. 

xe  character  of 
rd-substance  is  not 
fted  by  its  usual 
homogeneous  appearance  presented  in  ordinar^y^f) arations  of  the  cornea, 
but  is  satisfactorily  displayed  only  after  tta6*T?i2^e  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reagents  capable  of  attacking/tliN-mterfibrillar  cement-substance 
which  holds  together  and  optically  fustf^ke  constituent  fibres.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  of  demonstrating  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sub¬ 
stantia  propria  is  its  treatment  /W4f  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
successfully  applied  by  Rolkl^Kiiis  classical  investigations  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Prolonged  maceration  Jki  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
(Schweigger-Seidel) 1  aj^^dfects  dissociation  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  Osmic 
acid,  likewise,  is  of  vak*e  in  displaying  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sub¬ 
stantia  propria,  b^JJbr  the  demonstration  of  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  fibrous  bumlies  no  method  yields  more  striking  results  than  that  of  an 
interstitiaHii^uon  of  a  one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  i^^Jlie  substantia  propria,  with  subsequent  reduction  of  the  silver 
by  expire  to  daylight.  In  such  preparations  (Fig.  4)  the  interfibrillar 


Endothelioid  markings  on  the  anterior  limiting  membrane 
after  treatment  with  silver:  cornea  of  calf.  Magnified  200 
diameters.  These  markings  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
the  anterior  epithelium,  being  much  larger  and  less  regular. 


Schweigger-Seidel :  Ueber  die  G-rundsubstanz  und  die  Zellen  der  Hornhaut  des  Auges, 
^^^ericbte  d.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1869. 
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cement-substance  becomes  more  or  less  darkly  stained,  while  the  fibrous 
tissue  remains  uncolored  and  contrasts  as  light  lines  against  the  darker 
surrounding  ground. 

The  individual  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  cross  one  another  at  various 
angles,  and  are  felted  together  into  lamellae  from  .008  to  .010  millimetre  in 
thickness ;  the  bundles  are  disposed  with  considerable  regularity  with  regard 
to  the  corneal  free  surface,  sixty  to  sixty-five  of  such  parallel  strata  usually 
being  present  in  the  human  cornea.  The  separation  of  the  cornea  into  dis¬ 
tinct  lamellae,  sometimes  undertaken,  must  be  regarded  as  artificial,  since 
the  number  of  the  resulting  isolated  strata  depends  largely  upon  the  skill 
with  which  the  dissection  is  performed. 


Fig.  4. 


Interlacing  lamellae  composing  the 
argentic  nitrate  solution  an 


of  calf  s  cornea,  after  interstitial  injection  of 
exposure  to  sunlight.  Magnified  200  diameters. 


The  individual  are  composed  of  the  interlacing  bundles  of 

fibrous  tissue,  which  irNme  human  eye  are  irregularly  disposed,  in  contrast 
to  the  definite  afi^fjement  of  the  bundles,  almost  at  right  angles,  in  the 
cornea  in  cerfojQhiimals,  as  the  frog.  While  the  majority  of  the  bundles 
extend  in  tfreWheral  plane  of  the  lamellae,  others  pass  obliquely,  and  serve 
to  uniteV^H  more  intimately  the  fibrous  constituents  of  the  stratum. 
Addit^Vial  bundles  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  layer  and  con- 
ne  adjacent  surfaces  of  different  lamellae,  thus  materially  contributing 
K^he  firmness  of  their  union. 

er  The  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  immediately  beneath  the  limiting 
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membrane,  contain  oblique  or  vertical  bundles  in  unusual  numbers  ;  these 
delicate  bands  extend  through  the  superficial  strata  towards  the  anterior 
limiting  membrane,  in  the  compact  structure  of  which  they  fade  away. 
Such  curved  bands  constitute  the  fibrce  arcuatce,  or  supporting  fibres ;  they 
are,  however,  only  unusually  oblique  interlacing  bundles  of  the  fibrous 
tissue,  and  not  independent  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  longitudinally  and  obliquely  cut  bundles  constituting 
the  corneal  lamellae,  sections  of  tissue  preserved  in  dilute  spirit  (forty-five 
per  cent.)  display  punctations  occupying  the  intervals  between  the  bundles : 
these  markings  represent  the  transverse  sections  of  the  individual  fibres 
composing  the  bundles  extending  approximately  at  right  angles. 

When  corneal  sections  are  examined  by  polarized  light,  the  transversely 
cut  bands  remain  constantly  dark  when  viewed  between  the  crossed  NicoFs 
prisms ;  those  cut  longitudinally  or  obliquely,  on  the  contrary,  appear  alter¬ 
nately  dark  and  light  (His).1  Experiments  with  the  entire  cornea  under 
polarized  light  indicate  a  preponderance  of  meridionally  coursing  fibres  over 
those  running  in  other  directions  (Rollett).2 

The  fibres  composing  the  bundles  and  lamellae  of  the  ground-substance 
are  intimately  united  by  means  of  an  interfibrillar  albuminous  cement-sub¬ 
stance.  The  refractive  indices  of  the  latter  and  the  fibrous  tissue  during  life 
are  identical,  the  cornea  apparently  being  homogeneous  and  without  structure. 

The  results  obtained  by  boiling  the  substantia  propria  differ  somewhat 
from  those  following  like  treatment  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  since  the 
substance  so  secured  resembles  chondrin  obtained  from  cartilara  rather  than 
gelatin  yielded  by  connective  tissue.  Both  gelatin  and  cfi^drin,  however, 
as  shown  by  Morochowetz,3  consist  of  collagen  and  wmjCg,  derived  respec¬ 
tively  from  the  fibrous  elements  and  the  cement^ffi^tance  of  the  tissues. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  corneal  tissue  depends  urtarofie  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  interfibrillar  cement-substance  which  yields  a  greater 

amount  of  mucin  than  is  usually  found  in  Vymective  tissue,  therein  resem¬ 
bling  the  composition  of  chondrin. 

The  Corneal  Spaces. — ExaminatioiVdf  vertical  sections  of  the  cornea 
shows  that  the  lamellae  of  fibrous  .^Awle  are  not  everywhere  in  close  contact, 
but  are  separated  in  many  pHcg^b^ntervening  clefts  ;  the  latter  constitute 
the  corneal  spaces.  Seen  inSeJfon,  these  appear  as  narrow  fusiform  cavi¬ 
ties  the  tapering  ends>6f 'wich  fade  away  between  the  opposed  laminae, 
or,  at  best,  are  tracealm^s  minute  crevices  between  the  fibrous  bundles, 
sometimes  as  far  a^Bp  neighboring  dilated  spaces  into  which  they  open. 

A  satisfactorjQ|i%play  of  the  arrangement  of  the  corneal  spaces,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ha^oi^y*  after  the  treatment  of  the  tissue  by  silver  staining ;  by 

means  of  fm^Veagent  the  generously  distributed  cement-substance  is  colored 

- - - 

Beitrage  zur  normalen  und  pathologischen  Histologie  der  Cornea. 

>^R*mett:  loc.  cit. 

J^^Morochowetz :  quoted  by  Halliburton,  Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology,  1891, 
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brown,  while  the  spaces,  remaining  almost  unaffected,  appear  as  light  figures 
on  the  dark  background.  Seen  in  successful  silver  preparations,  the  corneal 
spaces  appear  as  light  irregularly  stellate  areas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  from 
which  minute  ramifications, 

the  corneal  canals ,  extend  in  Fig.  5. 

various  directions  and  estab¬ 
lish  communication  with  the 
adjacent  corneal  spaces. 

These  spaces  and  their  ex¬ 
tensions,  while  constituting  a 
system  of  intercommunicating 
channels  throughout  the  sub¬ 
stantia  propria,  are  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  cornea,  but  represent 
the  system  of  lymph-spaces 
present  in  other  dense  con¬ 
nective  tissues,  conspicuous 
examples  of  which  are  seen 
in  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  particularly 
in  bone.  Just  as  the  lacunae 
and  the  canaliculi  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  tissue  form  lymph-tracts  . 

through  osseous  structures,  so  the  spaces  and  canals  oftMcNfeornea  afford 
channels  for  the  conveyance  of  nutritive  tissue-fluids  d^ughout  the  non- 
vascular  substantia  propria.  These  spaces  or  “  juic^hannels/?  then,  must 
be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  interstitial  lymphatic^Xconnective  tissue. 

In  addition  to  the  “  negative”  pictures  of  th^prneal  spaces  obtained  by 
the  now  classic  silver  method  of  v.  RecklirfglfcWen,  according  to  which  the 
fresh  tissue  is  immersed  in  .5  to  1  •  per  cbm.  solution  of  argentic  nitrate 
and  subsequently  exposed  to  sunlight  the  silver  albuminate  formed  by 
the  cement-substance  has  been  daykenm,  silver  staining  may  be  employed 
to  yield  “  positive”  views  of  th 
Fig.  6.  Positive  pictures  > 


Surface  view  of  silvered  cornea,  showing  the  inter¬ 
communicating  corneal  spaces  (s)  lying  within  the  deeply 
stained  ground-substance  ( g ).  Magnified  480  diameters. 


aces, 


as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
Corneal  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  great 
beauty  may  often  be  secum^^y  an  interstitial  injection  of  the  fresh  cornea 
with  .2  to  .25  per  cent/soPWiJon  of  silver  nitrate  and  subsequent  reduction 
in  sunlight.  When  successful,  the  silver  deposit  outlines  with  remarkable 
clearness  the  spade^feihd  fills  more  or  less  completely  the  delicate  radiating 
canals.  The  c;  ion  of  the  spaces  thus  obtained  probably  differs  from 
that  by  th^va^&l  silver  impregnation  in  depending  upon  the  reduction 
effected  albuminous  contents  of  the  spaces  rather  than  upon  that 

induceiVy  the  surrounding  cement-substance. 

rJ  methods  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  corneal  juice- 
lels  include  the  interstitial  injection  of  mercury  (Bowman) ;  of  oily 
^^xtiires,  especially  turpentine  and  olive  oils  colored  with  alkanet  root 
Vol.  I.— 15 
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(Rollett) ;  of  olive  oil  followed  by  osmic  acid  (Schwalbe) ;  of  a  solution  of 
asphalt  in  chloroform  (Retzius) ;  and  the  impregnation  of  the  tissues  with 
solutions  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  their  subsequent  reduction  by 
means  of  ferric  salts,  as  suggested  by  v.  Wittich  and  v.  Recklinghausen. 
The  ingenious  experiment  of  Genersich 1  proved  the  existence  of  the  inter¬ 
communicating  channels  by  the  invasion  of  leucocytes  secured  by  exposing 
the  corneal -tissue  within  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  living  frogs;  subsequent 
examination  showed  the  presence  of  the  migratory  cells  in  large  numbers 
within  the  spaces  and  the  canals  of  the  corneal  tissue.  The  impregnation 


Fig.  6. 


Corneal  spaces  of  ox  after  interstitial  injection  of  argentic^JmiS ;  “  positive”  picture.  Magnified 

450  diametei^^VNr 

methods  are  to  be  preferred  to  injectkS^  as  yielding  trustworthy  pictures 
of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  shrinkage,  tWClppearance  of  these  spaces  in  prepara¬ 
tions  so  made  may  be  acc^tepS^  representing  the  actual  relations  within 
the  living  tissue  :  such  pieties  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  abnormally 
distended  and  exagge^tekJondition  of  the  spaces  usually  encountered  after 
artificial  injections.  The  presence  of  rows  of  closely  placed  minute  lanceo¬ 
late  or  irregularijVpval  figures,  the  so-called  “  corneal  tubes,”  must  be 
regarded  as  aiiQ^femficial  detail  resulting  from  the  interstitial  injections 
employed &t&^ir  demonstration. 

The  Smheal  spaces  are  found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  substantia 
propriA  although  some  variation  exists  as  to  size  and  number.  The  super- 
- 


^^^Genersich. : 
0fucher,  1871. 


Zur  Lehre  von  den  Saftkanalchen  in  der  Cornea,  Wiener  medicin.  Jahr- 
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Fig.  7. 


ficial  lamellae,  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  limiting  membrane,  con¬ 
tain  the  smallest  but  most  closely  placed  spaces ;  the  deep  lamellae  adjoining 
the  posterior  limiting  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  largest  but  most 
widely  separated  lacunae.  The  coTneal  spaces  and  canals  do  not  possess 
distinct  walls  of  their  own,  but  are  defined  by  the  surrounding  fibrous 
tissue  and  cement-substance,  the  latter  particularly  bearing  a  close  relation 
to  the  clefts.  (Fig.  7.) 

Corneal  Cells. — In  addition  to  the  tissue-juices  contained  within  the 
system  of  spaces  throughout  the  substantia  propria  as  part  of  the  usual 
contents  of  the  lymph- 
radicles,  the  corneal  spaces 
are  occupied  by  conspic¬ 
uous  morphological  ele¬ 
ments,  the  corneal  cor¬ 
puscles ,  together  with  a 
variable,  and  usually  very 
limited,  number  of  mi¬ 
gratory  leucocytes,  the 
wandering  cells. 

The  corneal  corpuscles 
are  connective-tissue  cells 
lodged  within  the  minute 
lymphatic  lacunae  of  the 
substantia  propria.  The 
arrangement  here  found 
is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  cornea,  but  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  seen  in 
many  other  localities,  repeating  the  genera' 

between  the  cells  and  ground-substance^fM^fise  connective  tissues. 

The  presence  of  these  elements  maO^e  appreciated  in  well-stained  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  cornea,  the  cells  appeadng^in  profile  as  thin  fusiform  proto¬ 
plasmic  masses  which  usually  a*Ufe#e  to  some  portion  of  the  lenticular 
cavity  into  which  they  prqjedpyfitt  which  they  partially  occlude.  The 
completeness  with  which  d^^Iells  fill  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie  depends 
much  upon  the  condkfen^f  the  protoplasm,  since  when  the  latter  has 
suffered  shrinkage  in  a&dsequence  of  the  action  of  reagents  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  of  the  space  and  the  size  of  the  corneal  corpuscle 

is  exaggerated.  most  careful  fixation  of  the  tissue  points  to  the  fact 

that  durinaNJ^the  corneal  cell  almost  completely  occupies  one  of  the 
broader  of  the  space,  with  the  outlines  of  which  it  often  closely 

corresponds ;  the  cell-body,  however,  does  not  ecpial  in  thickness  the  width 
^lalaina 


Surface  view  of  silver  prepay 
showing  relation  of  spaces  tc* 
diameters. 


tissue.  Magnified  450 


n  existing  in  other  organs 


of  ft^Ja^ma,  so  that  often  a  considerable  cleft  remains  for  the  passage  of 
tjp^issue-juices. 

en  n  many  places,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  canaliculi  connecting 
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the  adjacent  lacunae,  the  protoplasmic  net-work  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
processes  of  the  corneal  cells  by  no  means  accurately  corresponds  to  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lymph-channels.  Not  infrequently  two  or 
more  of  the  interlacing  protoplasmic  processes  lie  within  a  single  canal, 
thus  forming  a  net-work  of  much  greater  richness  and  complexity  than 
that  formed  by  the  canaliculi  and  spaces.  This  discrepancy  may  be  de¬ 
monstrated  in  human  cornese,  as  suggested  by  v.  Recklinghausen,1  without 
reagents,  by  simply  guarding  against  too  rapid  loss  of  the  watery  constitu¬ 
ents,  the  cells  and  the  spaces  then  appearing  with  great  clearness. 


Fig.  8. 


Corneal  corpuscles  as  seen  in  surface  view  in  gold1 


ons.  Magnified  480  diameters. 


•A? 


While  the  relation  between  the  ^Sj^nt  of  the  corneal  spaces  and  the 
bulk  of  the  enclosed  cells  is  best  fmnreciated,  probably,  in  vertical  sections, 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  cori^rcorpuscles,  as  to  their  form  and  connec¬ 
tions,  is  furnished  by  surfq^0$Y*s  alone. 

Such  preparations  mfljNoe  secured  by  several  methods  of  staining, 
including  those  by  clrinpe  and  haematoxylin,  but  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  corneal  corpuscles  impregnation  with  .5  per  cent,  solution  of  gold  chlo¬ 
ride  and  subsequ^j^eduction  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  classic 
method  anc^  q^capable  of  yielding  admirable  although  uncertain  results. 
Silver  sta^iM^  while  ordinarily  producing  negative  pictures,  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  it^qtplication  so  as  to  furnish  admirable  preparations  of  the  corneal 
celk^mrong  applications  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  living  tissue  and  subse- 

Recklinghausen:  Ueber  die  Saftkanalchen  der  Hornhaut,  Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd. 

(Ofci.,  1888. 
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quent  exposure  to  light,  as  shown  by  Strieker,1  often  result  in  beautiful 
demonstrations  of  the  corpuscles  stained,  a  peculiar  purplish-brown  tint  of 
the  protoplasm  being  indicative  of  the  action  of  the  silver  upon  the  living 
cells. 

When  the  perfectly  fresh  transparent  cornea  is  examined,  no  trace  of  the 
elaborate  net-work  of  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  is 
visible,  and  not  until  the  tissue  begins  to  lose  its  homogeneity  of  refraction 
are  its  histological  details  suggested.  The  cells  subsequently  become  ap¬ 
parent  as  slightly  opaque,  delicately  granular  bodies  within  the  still  trans¬ 
parent  ground-substance.  The  vapor  of  iodine  applied  to  the  corneal 
tissue  while  under  observation  brings  to  view  the  presence  of  the  corpuscles 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  cells  seemingly  gradually  growing  into  ex¬ 
istence  beneath  the  eye  in  a  way  to  recall  the  formation  of  crystals.  Iodine 
preparations  of  these  elements,  however,  possess  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  permanent,  since,  notwithstanding  their  crisply  defined  pictures  at 
the  time,  a  few  hours  suffice  for  their  complete  disappearance. 

Successful  preparations  of  the  cornea  by  either  of  the  approved  methods 
of  staining  display  the  same  general  picture  of  the  corpuscles  and  their 
processes.  Viewed  from  the  surface,  these  cells  appear  as  irregularly  stel¬ 
late,  flattened  bodies  within  the  protoplasmic  masses  of  which  lie  conspicu¬ 
ous  oval  nuclei.  Numerous  processes  extend  in  various  directions,  often  in 
different  planes,  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  join,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  secondary  branches,  similar  prolongations  from  thfc  neighboring 
corpuscles.  The  union  thus  effected  establishes  a  more^\Je|s  continuous 
protoplasmic  net-work  throughout  the  various  cornea(0fmiell8e,  the  cells 
lying  within  the  same  stratum  being  most  closely  a^fbghited. 

The  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  are  veira  flftuinct,  being  limited  by 
a  nuclear  membrane  and  traversed  by  nun^rote  branching  threads  of 
deeply  staining  chromatin,  which  contrast^harply  with  the  faintly  colored 
intervening  nuclear  matrix.  A  nucleins,  and  not  infrequently  two  or 
even  three  pseudo-nucleoli,  are  usual(^to  be  distinguished,  although  in 
gold  preparations  the  presence  of  tl^j^  bodies  is  not  always  capable  of  satis¬ 
factory  demonstration. 

The  relations  between  the  corneal  corpuscles  and  the  spaces  are  inter¬ 
esting,  since  the  disposit^ff  haid  limits  of  the  system  of  intercommunicating 
juice-channels  in  a  g<mefliu  way  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  cells  and^  njacesses  which  they  contain.  In  corneae  in  which  the 
component  bundlesS^r  the  substantia  propria  are  grouped  with  great  regu¬ 
larity,  as  in  jh&fyog,  the  intervening  lymph-clefts  are  disposed  with  much 
greater  rej^o^ity  than  in  those  cases,  as  in  the  higher  mammals,  where  the 
interlacing^  the  corneal  lamellae  is  more  intimate  and  less  definite.  This 
diffm-p&A  is  very  manifest  on  comparing  gold  pictures  of  amphibian  and 
TT  ian  corneae,  in  the  first  of  which  the  cell  processes  extend  as  long, 


0 
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Strieker  :  Studien  aus  dem  Institut  f.  experimentelle  Pathologie  in  "Wien. 
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straight,  protoplasmic  threads  running  parallel  with  one  another  or  cross¬ 
ing  those  of  different  planes  almost  at  right  angles.  The  cells  of  the 
mammalian  cornese,  on  the  contrary,  send  processes  in  various  directions 
and  planes  as  branching  and  tortuous  outrunners,  the  protoplasmic  figures 
following  the  more  complicated  course  of  the  lymph-channels  between  the 
irregularly  disposed  corneal  bundles. 

The  corneal  corpuscles  are  applied  to  one  wall  of  the  spaces,  and  their 
protoplasmic  processes  extend  into  the  canaliculi,  thus  repeating,  more  or 
less  accurately,  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  lymphatic  channels ;  the  cells 
and  their  processes,  however,  probably  never  completely  fill  the  lymph- 
canals,  but  are  separated  from  the  unoccupied  wall  by  clefts,  thereby  afford¬ 
ing  a  path  for  the  tissue-juices.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  protoplasmic 
net-work  is  usually  of  greater  delicacy  and  complexity  than  the  lymph- 
channels,  owing  to  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  two  or  more  processes  lie 
within  a  single  canal.  In  the  cornese  of  young  mammals,  as  the  kitten  or 
the  puppy,  the  larger  spaces  often  contain  several  corpuscles  which  form  a 
continuous  more  or  less  perfect  lining  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  cavities. 
Silver  preparations  of  such  tissue  display  the  outlines  of  these  cell-groups 
by  markings  closely  resembling  limited  endothelial  areas,  which,  in  princi¬ 
ple  at  least,  these  flattened  adjoining  connective-tissue  cells  really'  repre¬ 
sent.  The  surfaces  of  contact  between  these  elements  are  indicated  by  lines 
of  deeply  stained  cement-substance  just  as  in  silver  pictures  of  ordinary 
endothelium,  the  nuclei  being  brought  to  view  by  additional  coloring  with 
haematoxylin  or  carmine. 

The  Wandering  Cells . — In  addition  to  the  corneal  ompwscles  proper,  or 
the  “  fixed”  corneal  cells,  careful  examination  somefcfinjs  reveals  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  minute  irregular  or  ovoid  masses  of  g^mSlar  protaplasm  within 
the  crevices  between  the  corneal  corpuscles  ai^S&Ee  walls  of  the  spaces  or 
the  narrower  lymph-canals;  these  bodies /STfcN^e  so-called  wandering  cells 
of  the  cornea.  C 

Critical  inspection  of  these  elemeirfj^hows  them  to  be  migratory  leuco¬ 
cytes  which  have  extended  their  jorameys  within  the  lymph-channels  of  the 
cornea,  just  as  they  invade  the  l^ijJmatic  spaces  of  other  connective  tissues. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  pec^jti&fcrlhe  cornea,  but  are  the  representatives  of 
widely  distributed  elemen^VVThe  presence  of  leucocytes  within  the  normal 
corneal  tissue  has  bee^qmfcstioned,  their  advent  being  regarded  as  evidence 
of  pathological  change.^There  seems,  however,  to  be  ample  reason  for  con¬ 
sidering  these  mi§Sjory  cells  as  transient  guests  of  perfectly  normal  struc¬ 
tures.  Thq  appellation  “  fixed”  cells  applied  to  the  corneal  corpuscles 
proper,  as^Q&guished  from  the  migratory  elements,  is  not  entirely  accu¬ 
rate,  sin£<Nuese  bodies,  in  common  with  many  other  active  connective-tissue 
cell^a^k  display  changes  of  form  in  response  to  the  irritation  of  electricity, 
inanimation,  or  other  stimuli.  The  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
fdering  cells  witnessed  during  inflammatory  processes  affecting  the  cornea 
probably  due  not  only  to  congregation  of  the  migratory  leucocytes  in 
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response  to  the  unusual  stimulus,  but  also  to  the  production  of  new  cells 
from  the  division  of  some  of  the  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  as  long  ago 
convincingly  demonstrated  by  Strieker  and  Norris.1 

The  form  of  the  interfibrillar  cleft  in  which  the  migratory  cells  lie  has 
much  to  do  with  the  contour  of  the  individual  elements ;  since,  it  is  evident, 
the  same  protoplasmic  mass  may  become  greatly  elongated  or  assume  a  more 
spherical  outline  according  to  the  limits  of  the  lymph-channel  in  which  it 
is  confined. 

The  Posterior  Limiting  Membrane  (the  membrane  of  Descemet,  the  pos¬ 
terior  elastic  lamina,  the  membrane  of  Demours,  the  inner  basement  mem¬ 
brane)  constitutes  an  apparently  homogeneous  elastic  lamella  which  separates 
the  inner  border  of  the  substantia  propria  from  the  endothelium  covering  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  This  layer  differs  from  the  anterior  limit¬ 
ing  membrane  in  its  physical,  chemical,  and  morphological  characteristics. 

It  is  much  less  intimately  attached  to  the  substantia  propria  than  is  the 
anterior  membrane,  as  explained  by  the  developmental  relations  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  layers.  Prolonged 
maceration  in  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  effects  its  com¬ 
plete  isolation  from  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  The  separated  mem¬ 
brane  displays  a  marked 
tendency  to  roll  together, 
with  the  anterior  surface 
innermost,  and  resembles 
closely  elastic  tissue  in 
its  general  appearance 
and  behavior.  Its  marked  resistance  t< 
ing  water,  and  other  reagents  furth 


Fig.  9. 


Vertical  section  of  the  poster! 
gether  with  the  posterior  limitinj 
(d);  b,  corneal  cell  in  pr^j 
diameters. 


of  the  cornea  (a),  to- 
forane  (c)  and  endothelium 
a  space.  Magnified  500 


tS^^Pction  of  acids,  alkalines,  boil- 
istinguishes  it  from  the  anterior 
limiting  membrane,  while  its  identitV^Tith  elastic  tissue  is  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  its  more  rapid  digestion  hX^lutions  of  trypsin  (Sasse).2 

The  posterior  limiting  mem^rne  contains  no  cells,  and,  ordinarily, 
presents  no  indications  of  composed  of  secondary  lamellae  ;  after  pro¬ 
longed  boiling  in  water,1 ©wever,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  resolve  the 
membrane  into  a  nuufek&r  of  delicate  structureless  strata.  Exceptionally, 
sections  of  silveredC^rnea  under  high  amplification  show  traces  of  these 
component  lame^^.  The  membrane  also  differs  from  the  anterior  limiting 
layer  in  beifitfQKnnest  at  the  centre  and  thickest  at  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea,  i  fcness  at  these  points  being  respectively  .006  to  .008  milli- 
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er  und  Norris :  Versuche  fiber  Hornhautentzfindung,  Studien  aus  dem  Institut 
f.^xp^f^Pathologie  in  Wien,  i.,  1870. 

Sasse:  Zur  Chemie  der  Descemet ’schen  Membran,  Untersuch.  d.  physiolog.  Institut 
d?  niv.  Heidelberg,  ii.,  1879. 
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metre  and  .010  to  .012  millimetre.  After  middle  life  the  membrane  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  thicker,  in  some  instances  measuring  .020  millimetre ;  at 
the  same  time,  not  infrequently  low  papilliform  elevations  appear  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  and  increase  with  age  both  in  size  and  in 
number.  At  the  periphery  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  breaks  up  into 
numerous  bands,  which  are  continued  from  the  sclero-corneal  junction  and 
become  the  structures  occupying  the  anterior  angle  of  the  ciliary  region  ;  in 
this  situation  they  are  known  as  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis ,  of  which 
a  fuller  description  is  given  in  connection  with  the  spaces  of  Fontana. 

The  Posterior  Endothelium ,  the  endothelium  of  Descemet’s  membrane, 
covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  and  forms  part  of  the  lining  of  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  In  view  of  its  direct  derivation  from  meso- 
dermic  tissue,  this  layer  is  properly  regarded  as  endothelium,  and  not  as 
epithelium. 

The  posterior  covering  of  the  cornea  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
thin  polyhedral  plates,  the  outlines  of  which,  as  displayed  by  silver-staining, 
present  a  mosaic  of  considerable  regularity  when  the  normal  curvature  and 
tension  of  the  tissue  are  maintained.  The  individual  cells  possess  the  usual 
characteristics  of  endothelial  plates,  having  an  oval,  sometimes  reniform, 
nucleus  situated  somewhat  eccentrically  within  the  faintly  granular  cell- 
protoplasm.  The  nuclei  are  sometimes  thicker  than  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  plates  and  project  beyond  the  general  level  of  the  cell-surface ;  in 
such  cases  the  line  of  the  inner  border  of  the  endothelial  layer,  as  seen  in 

vertical  sections,  is  not  straight,  ^\t  sinuous,  the 
position  of  the  nuclei  then  being  indicated  by 
slight  elevations.  r& 

These  cells,  being  stftaebt  to  variations  in 
tension  due  to  rela^^^i  of  the  cornea  in  the 
course  of  prepaj^tJ0j/ not  infrequently  present 
unusual  pictur^h^  ^mong  such  are  cells  with 
sinuous  outLmas  or  stellate  forms,  the  project¬ 
ing  rays  ofMile  adjacent  elements  alone  being  in 
normaM^litact.  The  production  of  such  star- 
„  ^  ^  ..  ^  likoTdscA-es  has  been  regarded  by  Schwalbe  as 

Endothelium  covering  the  pos-  v  I SIP °  J 

terior  limiting  membrane  seen  t©&pnding  upon  the  appearance  of  vacuoles 

from  the  surface.  Magomed  m  the  intercellular  cement;  by  others,  as 

V/  Klebs,  and  Strieker  and  Norris,  the  endothelial 
ssessing,  especially  under  the  influence  of  irritation, 
ing  and  of  changing  shape. 

details  of  the  cells  of  Descemet’s  membrane  described 


Fig.  10. 


diameters. 


cells  are  regarded 
the  power  of  co 
The  re: 


and  pictu: 


f.  Ana J^ur.  Phys., 


Smirnow,1  and  later  by  Nuel  and  Cornil,2  in  the  cornea  of 
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:  Ueber  die  Zellen  der  Descemet’schen  Haut  bei  Vogeln,  Internat.  Monatsbl. 
Bd.  vii.,  1890. 

^VNuel  et  Cornil :  De  Pendothelium  de  la  chambre  anterieure  de  Pceil,  particuliere- 
de  < 


^pfde  celui  de  la  cornee,  Archives  de  Biologie,  t.  x.,  1890. 
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the  pigeon,  duck,  chicken,  etc.,  include  the  presence  of  radiating  bundles 
of  fibrilke  which  pass  from  near  the  nucleus  of  the  endothelial  cell  across 
the  intercellular  space  to  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei  of  the  adjacent  plates. 
The  number  of  bundles  of  fibrilke  in  general  corresponds  with  the  number 
of  sides  of  the  polyhedral  elements,  the  bundles  radiating  and  often  over¬ 
lapping  those  from  neighboring  cells.  The  fibrilke  rapidly  disappear  after 
death,  accurate  fixation  of  the  living  tissue  being  indispensable  for  their 
satisfactory  demonstration.  These  interesting  details  appear  to  be  limited 
to  the  cells  of  the  cornese  of  birds,  since  they  are  not  found  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  mammalian  structures. 

In  common  with  those  of  other  serous  surfaces,  the  endothelial  plates 
lining  the  anterior  chamber  are  continually  undergoing  destruction,  the  effete 
cells  being  replaced  by  new  elements,  as  indicated  by  the  karyokinetic  figures 
observed  within  the  endothelium  in  suitably  fixed  tissue.  The  presence  of 
minute  openings  between  the  endothelial  cells  along  their  lines  of  juncture, 
particularly  at  their  angles,  is  demonstrated  by  silver  stainings.  These 
apertures  or  stomata  are  regarded  by  Ciaccio 1  as  directly  communicating 
with  the  system  of  lymph-channels  situated  within  the  ground-substance 
between  the  endothelium  and  the  posterior  elastic  membrane. 

The  Blood-  Vessels  of  the  Cornea . — The  normal  cornea  is  non-vascular, 
except  within  a  very  limited  zone  at  the  extreme  periphery.  At  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin  the  anterior  limiting  membrane  fades  away  in  a  delicate  layer 
of  loose  connective  tissue  lodged  between  the  epithelium  and  tfke  substantia 
propria.  This  narrow  marginal  zone  contains  the  termm^M^scular  loops 
which  encircle  thfe  cornea  and  alone  represent  its  supj^^m  blood-vessels. 
The  vascular  area,  although  very  narrow,  is  not  uniformly  devel¬ 

oped,  being  broadest  above  and  below,  where  itn^ftpres  1-1.5  millimetres 
(at  most  2.0  millimetres),  and  narrowest  on  side,  where  it  attains  a 
width  of  .5-1.0  millimetre.  The  capillar}/l(5»p^  composing  this  peripheral 
net-work  are  derived  from  delicate  arterfol  stems  continued  from  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries  through  the  episcleral  ^0piches.  After  passing  the  limbus 
the  arterioles  rapidly  break  up  by  drahotomous  division  into  twigs  of  great 
delicacy,  .005-.006  millimetre  rfrWJwidth,  which  communicate  with  one 
another  by  numerous  anasfi^n^s  tmd  terminate  in  capillary  loops  forming 
a  series  encircling  the  ccm*mu  The  capillaries  give  origin  to  the  wider 
venous  radicles,  the  dihmjfer  of  which,  as  determined  by  Leber,2  is  about 
double  that  of  the  arteHes.  The  veins  join  the  episcleral  net-work  and 
become  tributarie^p  the  anterior  ciliary  trunks.  During  foetal  life  the 
peripheral  parte^^  the 'cornea  are  invaded  by  the  precorneal  vascular  net¬ 
work.  Tl^S^rmally  diminishes  before  birth  to  the  limits  already  de¬ 
scribed,  aroj^probably  at  no  time  extends  completely  over  the  cornea,  the 


\ccjo 


l? 


:  Osservazioni  intorno  alia  membrana  del  Descemet  e  al  suo  endothelio,  Me- 
mjijie  tf£ll’  accad.  di  Bologna,  ser.  in.  t.  v.,  1875. 

Leber:  Die  Circulations-  und  Ernahrungsverhaltnisse  des  Auges,  Graefe  und 
lemisch’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  334. 
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central  portion  remaining  uninvaded.  The  more  deeply  situated  vascular 
loops  occasionally  observed  in  the  human  cornea  are  probably  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  pathological  processes,  although  in  some  animals,  as  the  ox  and 
the  sheep,  according  to  Richiardi,1  such  vessels  normally  exist. 


Fig.  11. 
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The  presence  of  the  posterior  endothelium  offers  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  humor  by  filtration  into  the  cornea,  since 
as  long  as  the  endothelial  elements  are  intact,  as  pointed  out  by  Leber, 
the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  extremely  insignificant.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cells  covering  the  membrane  of  Descemet  are  removed,  as 
after  death,  the  corneal  tissue  rapidly  becomes  filled  with  the  watery  fluids, 
and,  consequently,  opaque.  The  possibility,  however,  of  diffusion  taking 
place,  at  least  to  a  very  limited  extent,  through  the  posterior  layers  of  the 


Fig.  12. 


Perineural  lymph-sheath  lined  by  an  imperfect  en< 
communicate  with  the  lymph-ch! 


al  layer ;  in  two  places  corneal  spaces  directly 
:1s.  Magnified  200  diameters. 


cornea  seems  to  be  demonstratecWsjMfibe  experiments  of  Leber  and  Kriikow 1 
and  of  Knies,2  in  which,  affertw}S9tion  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  with  inMy^nloride  solution,  not  only  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  and  the  adrfaba*#  lamellae  of  the  substantia  propria  were  found 
tinged,  but  also  the  intercellular  cement-substance  of  the  endothelium  ap¬ 
peared  as  blue  lin^fej 

While  lim^M^liffusion  may  directly  affect  the  lamellae  contiguous  with 
the  memlWfo|H)i  Descemet,  the  more  usual  path  is  by  the  circuitous  route 
through  \l|^paces  of  Fontana  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
thenc^^to  the  lymph-channels  of  the  sclera  which  directly  communicate 


1  Quoted  by  Schwalbe :  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  p.  164. 

Knies :  U eber  die  vorderen  Abflusswege  des  Auges  und  die  kiinstliche  Erzeugung 
^V*)n  G-laukom,  Archiv  f.  Augenlieilkunde,  Bd.  xxviii.,  1894. 
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with  those  of  the  cornea.  The  importance  of  the  indirect  lateral  path  from 
the  anterior  chamber  into  the  corneal  tissue  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  recent  investigations  of  Staderini,1  which  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  conspicuous  role  played  by  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  the  scleral  tissue 
in  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Fluids  conveyed  within  the  lymph-channels  pass  into  the  surrounding 
corneal  stroma  through  the  especial  agency  of  the  interfibrillar  ground- 
substance  ;  the  absorption  thus  effected  results  in  the  complete  transference 
of  the  contents  of  the  lymph-canals  to  the  shbstantia  propria,  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  cases  where  the  corneal  spaces  are  originally  filled  with  colored 
fluids,  the  spaces  after  a  time  appearing  empty  and  the  ground-substance 
deeply  tinged.  The  views  of  Straub,2  that  the  contents  of  the  lymph- 
channels  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  are  directed  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  particularly  to  those  parts  of  the  intercommunicating  interfascicular 
clefts  in  which  the  corneal  corpuscles  are  lodged,  are  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  other  observers,  and  are  directly  opposed  by  the  later  investi¬ 
gations  of  v.  Recklinghausen 3  and  of  Gutmann,4  which  sustain  the  ac¬ 
cepted  doctrine  of  the  preformation  of  definite  paths  for  the  uniform  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  tissue-juices  throughout  the  corneal  stroma.  Gutmann  further 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  a  communication  between  the  intercellular*  clefts 
within  the  anterior  epithelium  and  the  corneal  spaces  by  means  of  injections 
of  a  solution  of  asphalt  in  chloroform,  an  observation  of  interest  in  view 
of  the  previous  statements  of  Pfluger5  maintaining  the  absorption  through 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  . 

Although  diffusion  may  take  place  to  a  limited  exten^w*ough  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  cornea,  as  already  pointed  out,  filfm&on  of  the  aqueous 
humor  into  the  corneal  strata  during  life  is  pr^ented,  probably  to  an 
absolute  degree,  by  the  presence  of  the  endoth^ffihn  of  the  membrane  of 
Descemet.  The  impermeability  of  this  lavccVs  maintained  even  when 
subjected  to  unusual  pressure,  the  fluid  /conwits  of  the  anterior  chamber 
escaping  by  means  of  the  passage-way$^xisting  at  the  sclero-iridial  angle. 

The  fluids  collected  within  the  sy^^n  of  corneal  spaces  are  carried  off* 
by  two  principal  outlets :  (1)  byt^  lymphatics  of  the  conjunctiva;  (2)  by 
the  perineural  lymph-tracts.  first  of  these — the  conjunctival  lymph- 

tracts — constitute  the  most^jprctant  channels  for  the  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  intra-corneal  lyj^pQiaths ;  the  spaces  surrounding  the  nerve-trunks 


1  Staderini :  Uet^pr^ki  Abflusswege  des  Humor  Aqueus,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologie, 
Bd.  xxxvii.,  Abth^N^l. 

2  Straub:  DiHft^anphbahnen  der  Hornhaut,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  Anat.  Abth., 

1887,  OsSS 

3  v.  Re^j^ijkghausen :  Ueber  die  Saftkanalchen  der  Hornhaut,  Anatom.  Anzeiger, 

Bd.  iii.,  No.  T9,  1888. 

^Mmnn :  Ueber  die  Lymphbahnen  der  Cornea,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xxxn., 
^^JfPfluger:  Zur  Ernahrung  der  Cornea,  Klin.  Monatsblatt  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd. 


18! 


Fig.  13. 


Lymph-spaces  of  the  pig’s  cornea,  injected  with  asphalt-chloroform,  showing  communication  between 
the  corneal  spaces  (a)  and  the  intra-epithelial  clefts  ( b ).  (Gutmann.) 


(Gutmann.) 
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also  afford  no  insignificant  exit,  and  serve  to  convey  the  lymphatic  fluid 
within  the  perineural  sheaths  along  the  course  of  the  anterior  ciliary  nerves. 
While  the  lymph-channels  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera  directly  communi¬ 
cate,  as  well  demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Gutmann,1  the  distinctly 
smaller  size  of  the  spaces  within  the  scleral  tissue  renders  it  improbable  that 
the  corneal  juices  pass  into  the  sclera  to  any  extent ;  on  the  other  hand, 
direct  observations  show  that  the  cornea  receives  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
its  tissue-juices  by  means  of  the  sclerotic  spaces. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Cornea. — The  nerves  of  the  cornea,  together  with 
those  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris,  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus 
formed  by  the  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves.  Those  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  cornea  proceed  through  the  sclera,  on  the  outer  side  of  Schlemm’s 
canal,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin,  where  they  unite  to  form  an 
encircling  net-work,  the  plexus  annularis . 

Two  sets  of  fibres  are  given  off  from  this  plexus  :  1.  Twigs  which,  after 
obliquely  piercing  the  sclera,  pass  to  the  conjunctiva  and  there  join  the 
conjunctival  nerves  in  the  formation  of  net-works  supplying  that  structure ; 
from  the  conjunctival  plexus  thus  constituted  a  number  of  nerve-trunks  are 
given  off  at  the  limbus,  which  enter  the  cornea  and  are  especially  destined 
for  the  supply  of  the  anterior  layers  of  that  structure.  2.  Additional  and 
far  more  numerous  corneal  branches  which  are  given  off  from  the  annular 
plexus  and  proceed  directly,  more  or  less  radially  arranged,  to  the  substantia 
propria  cornese,  which  they  enter  well  towards  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 

The  entire  number  of  nerve-trunks  thus  entering  at  tke  corneal  margin 
aggregates  between  sixty  and  eighty.  The  nerve- buncU&j^re ^accompanied, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  enveloping  perineural  lynypK^heaths,  for  a  short 
distance — about  .75  to  1  millimetre — along  their^MHse  within  the  corneal 
stroma.  These  trunks,  which  vary  greatly  inWfeftness, — some  containing 
two  or  three  nerve-fibres,  others  ten  to  twddw-soon  lose  their  medullary 
substance,  becoming  non-medullated  wimijr  .5  to  1.5  millimetres  after 
entering  the  cornea ;  they  soon  break  i th i n  the  substantia  propria  into 

delicate  fibrillse,  which  take  part  inAltefformation  of  numerous  plexuses. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  tkS^ATangement  and  the  ultimate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  within  th|pcbxiea,  derived  from  the  investigations  of 
Ciaccio,2  Kblliker,3  Iloy^j^oiiigstein,5  Klein,6  Waldeyer,7  Ranvier,8  and 

1  Gutmann :  loc.  cit.  C  J 

2  Ciaccio:  On  the  Nerves  of  the  Cornea,  etc.,  Quart.  Journal  of  Mic.  Science,  1863. 

3Kolliker:  UeB^r^e  Nervenendigungen  in  der  Hornhaut,  Wurzburg,  naturwis. 

Zeitschr  ,  Bd.  vi., 

4  Hoyer :  ♦TJ^&^aie  Nerven  der  Hornhaut,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anatomie,  Bd.  ix.,  1873. 

5  Konig^^r  Beobachtungen  ueber  die  Nerven  der  Cornea  u.  s.  w.,  Wiener  Sitzungs- 
ber.,  1877. 

6  :  The  Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Mammalian  Cornea,  Quart.  Journal 
of  ^cy^ence,  1880. 

7  Waldeyer :  Ueber  die  Endungsweise  der  sensiblen  Nerven,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd. 

1880. 

8  Ranvier:  Traite  technique  d’bistologie,  1888. 
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Fig.  14. 


others,  has  been  extended  by  the  more  recent  observations  of  Dogiel,1  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  additional  accurate  details  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  nerves  within  the  human  cornea.  Dogiel  has  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  newer  technique  of  nerve-staining,  and  has  depended  largely 
upon  preparations  colored  with  methylene-blue,  which  method  has  yielded 
such  brilliant  results  in  displaying  the  nerve-endings  in  other  structures. 

According  to  this  investigator,  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number 
of  nerve-trunks  passing  into  the  human  cornea,  or  between  forty  and  fifty, 

are  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
the  more  anteriorly  situated 
lamellae,  the  remainder,  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  being 
distributed  to  the  posterior 
layers.  An  additional  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fibres  occurs  in  the  constitution 
of  the  primary  or  fundamental 
plexus  formed  by  the  nerve- 
trunks  shortly  after  entering 
the  substantia  propria,  since  the 
fundamental  plexus  situated 
within  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  cornea  is  derived  from  the 
more  anteriorly* placed  nerves, 
and  that  of^JT§\entral  area  is 
contributory  the  posterior 


A,  B,  medullated  nerve-fibres  from  an  anterior  cornei 
nerve-trunk ;  a,  the  peripheral  part ;  b,  the  central  fibj 
the  axis-cylinder ;  c,  the  medullary  substance ;  d, 
fibrils  which  pass  off  from  the  larger  fibre  at  a  nfcda of 
Ranvier  and  break  up  into  ultimate  fibrillse^a^the 
central  fibre  of  the  axis-cylinder  loses  its  nm&jlfrry  coat 
and  proceeds  as  minute  varicose  fibrillse.  ^|et^lene-blue 
staining.  (Dogiel.) 


constituents  of  the 
trunks  during  their 


so  given  off  soon  brea] 


rse  through  the  corneal  tis¬ 
sue,  before  losing  their  medul¬ 
lary  substance,  give  off  delicate 
non-medullated  fibres  at  the 
constrictions  marking  the 
nodes  of  Ranvier;  the  fibres 
their  component  varicose  fibrillse,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  vari^u^Iamellae  of  the  substantia  propria  through  which 
the  larger  nerve-^i^^  passes. 

In  addition  toffee  lateral  twigs  which  spring  from  the  main  nerve-stem 
at  various  1  ®v4$\perforating  branches  ascend  through  the  anterior  corneal 
lamellae  a^ra^as  the  epithelium,  beneath  which  tissue  they  form  the  sub- 
epithelial  ptbxus.  Since  the  portions  of  the  subepithelial  plexus  which  these 
- 

Dogiel:  Die  Nerven  der  Cornea  des  Menschen,  Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  v.,  No.  16, 
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Fig.  15. 


ascending  branches  contribute  correspond  to  the  portions  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  plexus  from  which  they  spring,  it  follows  that  the  nerve-fibres  com¬ 
posing  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  subepithelial  net- work  are  derived  from  the 
anterior  trunks,  while  those  of  the  central  part  proceed  from  the  posterior 
stems. 

The  terminations  of  the  perforating  twigs  composing  the  subepithelial 
plexus  bear  a  twofold  relation  to  the  anterior  corneal  epithelium.  A  few 
fibres  directly  pass  towards  the  epithelium  and  break  up  into  fibrillse  which 
penetrate  between  the 
cells  and  bear  conspic¬ 
uous  round  or  pyriform 
terminal  end-bulbs.  (Fig. 

15.)  A  second  set  of 
fibres  ascend  from  the 
subepithelial  plexus  into 
the  epithelium,  among 
the  elements  of  which 
they  ramify  as  terminal 
fibrilke,  and  constitute 
the  so-called  intra-epithe- 
lial  plexus .  The  older 
descriptions  of  a  dense 
net- work  of  commu¬ 
nicating  nerve-fibrillse 
existing  between  the 
epithelial  cells  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  ultimate 
nervous  threads  are  not 


Termination  of  the  nerves  in 
a,  twig  from  an  anterior  corneal  n 
c,  part  of  subepithelial  plexus : 
in  terminal  plates.  Methylem 


& 


part  of  the  cornea.— 
),  perforating  branch ; 
lelial  fibrillse  ending 
.  .  on.  (Dogiel.) 


substantiated  by  the  more  accurate  recent-instigations,  the  presence  of 
such  terminal  net-works  being  not  oidy^^Jbtful  in  regard  to  the  corneal 
tissue,  but  likewise  in  opposition  to5^e  conclusions  concerning  nerve- 
terminations  in  general,  as  based  up$n  the  advances  made  in  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  final  .disposition  of  nerve-filaments. 

The  observations  by  Doo  i^o^ylerves  stained  with  methylene-blue  agree 
with  those  of  Feist,1  and  J&wthat  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  corneal  fibres 
consist  of  an  intense^"* cswlred  central  fibre  surrounded  by  a  less  deeply 
tinged  envelope, — F ei^ir  peripheral  axis-cylinder  substance.  The  ultimate 
elements  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  more  robust  fibres  are  traced  as  deli¬ 
cate  varicose  fib(i^,  which  pass  with  many  tortuosities  to  their  final  dis¬ 
tribution.  ^  ...  .  . 

The  ^^$hnal  fibres  of  the  corneal  nerves  are  connected  with  various 
forms  end -organs,  among  which  intricately  wound  ball- like  convolutions, 
less^^say  contorted  hooks  and  loops,  and  irregularly  quadrate  plates  are 


& 


Feist:  Ueber  die  vitale  Methylenblaufarbung  markbaltiger  Nervenstamme,  1889. 
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conspicuous.  The  spherical  convolutions  consist  of  aggregations  of  the 
greatly  contorted  and  closely  intertwined  non-medullated  terminal  fibrillse, 
which  thus  form  conspicuous  objects  at  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  cornea 
within  a  zone  from  .5  to  1.5  millimetres  in  width  next  the  limbus.  The 
terminal  hooks,  which  occur  within  the  same  area,  are  formed  by  less  closely 
wound  fibrillse  derived  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  larger  bundles*;  they 
present  variations  in  their  details,  some  being  sharply  turned,  while  others 

are  bent  in  more  gradual  curves. 
In  addition  to  terminal  convolutions 
and  hooks  which  are  found  espe¬ 
cially  within  the  periphery  beneath 
the  anterior  limiting  membrane,  the 

Fig.  17. 


Fig.  16. 


Special  endings  of  corneal  nerves.— A,  medill- 
lated  nerve-fibres  dividing  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  terminates  in  the  convolution  B,  the 
other  breaks  up  into  three  twigs,///' ;  /  subdivides 
into  hand  i;  h  ends  in  a  loop  (D)  and  a  hook  ( E ) ; 
f  passes  into  the  terminal  convolution  B;  b" 
splits  into  smaller  fibrillse ;  g,  terminal  fibrillse  of 
neighboring  twig,  which  take  part  in  forminj 
convolution;  a,  b,  parts  of  the  axis-cylindi 
medullary  substance.  Methylene-blue  pr< 

(Dogiel.) 


Portion  of  fundamental  plexus  from  the 
periphery  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea. — 
a,  b,  twigs  derived  from  different  corneal  nerves; 
c,  c't  areas  in  which  a  and  b  form  an  especially  rich 
plexus.  Methylene-blue  preparation.  (Dogiel.) 


terminal  fibrillse  withirfTlite'zone  are  associated  with  special  endings  in  the 
form  of  irregularly  qmrm’ate  or  spade-like  plates;  these  are  usually  con¬ 
nected  with  varics^Oibrillse  which  pass  off  as  non-medullated  twigs,  de¬ 
rived  from  th&^fcjlamental  plexus  or  from  the  perforating  branches.  The 
existence  peculiar  club-shaped  and  forked  nerve-endings  described 

by  BrancT^hf  the  human  cornea  is  very  doubtful,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
direc^^enied  by  Dogiel ;  the  pictures  obtained  by  Brand  seem  to  be  due 


<2^ 


Brand :  Die  Nervene-ndigungen  in  der  Hornhaut,  Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd. 
1888. 
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to  imperfectly  stained  preparations,  since  he  declares  the  rami  perforantes 
to  be  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  corneal  nerves,  and  denies  the  presence  of 
nervous  filaments  both  beneath  and  within  the  epithelium. 

The  plexuses  within  the  substantia  propria  are  formed  by  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  twigs  given  off  at  various  levels  from  the  perforating  trunks 
and  of  the  terminal  pencils  of  fibrillse  into  which  the  nerve-trunks  break 
up.  In  successful  preparations,  five  or  six  distinct  layers  of  interwoven 
fibrils  occur  within  the  substantia  propria  in  different  planes,  the  plexuses 
spreading  out  between  the  strata  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  points  of  meeting  of  the  fibres  supplying  the  corneal  stroma  are 
usually  marked  by  angular  areas  outlined  as  well  as  traversed  by  the  in¬ 
terlacing  fibrils  which  join  one  another  at  acute  angles  of  varying  magni¬ 
tude.  Within  these  nodal  points  nuclei  are  often  to  be  distinguished, 
which,  however,  belong  to  the  delicate  investing  sheaths,  and  not  to  gan¬ 
glion-cells,  as  formerly  maintained  by  some  authorities. 
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Tlie  question  as  to  the  relations  of  the  terminal  nerve-fibrillse  to  the  cor¬ 
neal  corpuscles  has  claimed  much  attention  and  elicited  no  little  disagree¬ 
ment  of  opinion  among  observers.  Kuhne,  Konigstein,  Ciaccio,  Waldeyer, 
and  others  have  accepted  a  more  or  less  direct  connection  between  the 
fibrillse  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  corneal  cells,  while  Hoyer,  Klein, 
Schwalbe,  and  others  regard  such  continuity  as  only  apparent.  Dogiel 
gives  very  positive  testimony  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  continuity  of 
these  structures,  which  conclusion  fully  accords  with  the  views  of  the 
writer.  The  fact  that  the  nerve-fibrillse  forming  the  various  interlacements, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  fundamental  plexus,  lie  within  the  inter¬ 
fascicular  clefts,  and  hence  closely  associated  in  position  with  the  corneal 
corpuscles,  renders  the  determination  of  the  exact  relation  between  the  cells 
and  fibrilke  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  but  critical  exam¬ 
ination  usually  convinces  that  contiguity  and  not  continuity  exists  between 
these  structures,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  nerve-fibrillse  to  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  within  the  corneal  stroma  do  not  present  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  relations  of  such  structures  elsewhere. 


THE  SCLERA. 

The  sclerotic  coat  contributes  the  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  dense 
fibrous  tunic,  and  is  largely  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  form  of  the 
eyeball ;  at  the  sclero-corneal  juncture  the  sclerotic  tissue  is  directly  contin¬ 
uous  with  that  of  the  cornea  in  front.  This  coat  is  imperfect  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  posterior  pole,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  optic  ne^ve  through  the 
fibrous  tunic,  at  this  point  the  sclera  being  rep  resen  tedJ§(^^e  net- work  of 
interlacing  fibrous  bundles  which  constitutes  the  lartfblfor  cribrosa,  through 
the  interstices  of  which  the  optic  fibres  escape  in  th^Kcourse  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye  to  the  brain.  The  sclerotic  is  acVmtonally  pierced  by  blood¬ 
vessels  and  nerves  ;  those  constituting  the  sWX^ciliary  group  enter  close  to 
the  optic  nerve,  those  forming  the  lon^^irt^ry  group  passing  obliquely 
through  the  sclera  a  few  millimetres  fifctnfer  forward,  while  the  large  vorti¬ 
cose  venous  trunks  make  their  exit  ^e^  but  slightly  behind,  the  equator. 
The  anterior  ciliary  vessels  trave^  the  scleral  tissue  a  short  distance  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  corneal  limbus. 

The  sclera  is  thickest  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerve, 

at  a  point  about  two  a^c]Qhalf  to  three  millimetres  within  and  about  one 
millimetre  below  th^rf)sterior  pole  of  the  eyeball.  In  this  locality  the 
fibrous  tunic  m^agjjjes  about  one  millimetre  in  thickness,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  thinner^tpwards  its  anterior  boundary.  The  thinnest  part  of  the 
sclera  corrosi^no's  to  the  zone  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
which  lies^wbut  seven  millimetres  behind  the  limbus ;  beneath  the  tendons 
the  coat  measures  only  about  .35  millimetre.  After  receiving  the  expanded 
ins^lMrp  of  the  recti  muscles,  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclerotic  increases 
igliuy  in  thickness,  and  at  the  junction  with  the  cornea  measures  approxi- 
tely  .6  millimetre.  The  bluish  tint  of  the  sclerotic  coat  in  children  de- 
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pends  upon  the  pigmented  tissue  of  the  underlying  choroid  showing  through 
the  partially  translucent,  thin,  immature  fibrous  tunic  of  the  young  eye ;  the 
yellowish  tint  observed  in  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  is  due  to  accumulations 
of  adipose  tissue. 

The  sclera  resembles  the  cornea  in  its  general  structure  in  being  made 
up  of  a  framework  of  closely  united  interlacing  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  throughout  which  extends  a  system  of  intercommunicating  lymph- 
spaces  in  which  lie  the  connective-tissue  cells,  the  sclerotic  corpuscles. 

The  white  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera  yields  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  is 


Fig.  19. 


Section  of  sclera  showing  the  component  fibrous  tissue  (a)  arranged  as  iA&Vcink  lamellae ;  in  the 
clefts  between  the  bundles  lie  the  scleral  cells ;  b,  b,  obliquely  cut  bundles  (^fcinfhlarly  disposed  fibres. 
Magnified  480  diameters. 


arranged  in 


bundles  disposed  principally  in  tt^^eneral  directions,  equa- 
torially  and  meridionally,  although  the  individual  fibrous  bands  interlace 
with  one  another  at  all  angles.  In  the  vijin/t^of  the  corneo-scleral  junc¬ 
ture  the  equatorial  fibres  are  unusuam^well  developed,  while  posteriorly 
the  meridional  ones  preponderate.  The  scleral  bundles  contain  numerous 
elastic  fibres,  which  are  particula^£#ich  within  the  inner  strata  of  the  coat, 
especially  around  the  points  (ds!pa|^age  of  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  fibrous  bundles  refc^ea  from  the  insertions  of  the  straight  ocular 
muscles  blend  principal jQ)nh  the  meridional  fibres  of  the  sclerotic ;  those 
from  the  oblique  muloj^j  mingle  particularly  with  the  equatorial  bundles ; 
in  both  cases,  how<S^r,  they  soon  leave  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  to 
dip  deeply  int£Vhd  become  intimately  united  with  the  scleral  tissue. 
(Lowig.1)  *A 

The  ^fe^^-spaces  within  the  sclerotic  coat  resemble  those  of  the  cornea, 
but  are^mkller,  less  regularly  disposed,  and  less  generously  provided  with 
an^^p^ate  system  of  minute  connecting  canals,  the  canaliculi.  In  profile 


1  Lowig :  Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  des  Auges,  Leipzig,  1858. 
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they  appear  as  lenticular  clefts  between  the  interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous 
ground-substance. 

The  cells  occupying  these  spaces — the  scleral  corpuscles — in  general  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  cornea,  and  occupy  the  walls  of  the  spaces ;  they  do 
not,  however,  present  the  extended  and  richly  branched  outlines  of  the 
corneal  cells.  Migratory  leucocytes — the  ivandering  cells — are  also  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  within  the  juice-canals  of  the  sclera.  The  system  of  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is,  as  a  whole,  less  well  developed  than  that  of 
the  cornea,  with  which  it  stands  in  free  and  direct  communication  at  the 
limbus. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  plate-like  corpuscles  and  the  occasional  wander¬ 
ing  cells  included  within  the  lymph-spaces,  the  sclerotic  coat  contains  pig¬ 
mented  connective  tissue  cells.  These  occur  in  profusion  within  the  inner- 


Fig.  21. 


Section  through  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sclera  and  the  with  the  intervening  supra- 

choroidal  space—  s,  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera,  the  innerm^j^pijinented  layer  of  which  constitutes 
the  lamina  fuscci,  f ;  p,  the  supra-choroidal  space  traversefibjYlr^  loose  reticulum  formed  by  the  tra¬ 
beculae  ;  the  latter  are  invested  in  places  by  the  pigmei^ed\eil/;  c,  outer  zone  of  the  choroid ;  v,  partial 
section  of  a  choroidal  vessel.  Magnified  480  diameters?C 

o 

most  stratum,  where  they  contribut(/£he  color  which  distinguishes  the  lamina 
fusca  as  a  dark-brown  layer  iinOmiately  next  the  supra-choroidal  space, 
the  cleft  separating  the  scle>  ^the  choroid.  The  inner  surface  of  the 

pigmented  layer,  which  c^ffijKtutes  the  outer  wall  of  the  space  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is  clothed  witlTemothelium  continuous  with  the  covering  of  the 
fibrous  trabeculae  <tr/r^rsmg  the  cleft  as  well  as  the  outer  surface  of  the 
choroid. 

PigmentQd.hdjs  also  occur  within  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal 
margin,  a^^^^the  optic  entrance,  and  along  the  canals  transmitting  the 
perforatin^mood- vessels  and  nervous  trunks.  The  pigmented  elements 
occurpSAin  these  localities  present  the  usual  appearances  of  irregularly 
st^Uaxe^connective-tissue  cells  in  which  the  protoplasm  has  become  more 
filled  with  the  colored  particles.  The  nuclei  generally  remain 
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uninvaded,  and  appear  as  light  ovoid  areas,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  deeply  colored  cell-bodies. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  also  covered  throughout  its 
greater  extent,  from  the  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles  to  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve,  with  a  layer  of  endothelium  which  constitutes  the  lining 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  episcleral  lymph-sac,  or  space  of  Tenon,  this  latter 
space  being  included  between  the  capsule  of  Tenon  without  and  the  sclerotic 
within. 

At  the  position  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sclerotic  tissue  becomes  directly 
continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  composing  the  external  or  dural  sheath 
of  the  nerve ;  upon  the  outer  surface  of  this  sheath  the  endothelium  covering 
the  eyeball  is  reflected  for  some  distance  to  form  the  inner  lining  of  the 
supra- vaginal  lymph-space.  The  external  surface  of  the  sclera  is  roughened 
by  the  attachment  of  numerous  fibrous  trabeculae  which  traverse  the  peri¬ 
ocular  space  to  reach  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  forms  its  outer  wall. 

The  Blood-  Vessels  of  the  Sclera. — The  vascular  structures  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  naturally  fall  within  two  groups  : 

1.  The  blood-vessels  which  perforate  the  sclera  in  their  passage  to  the 
more  deeply  lying  uveal  tract ; 

2.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  sclera  which  are  concerned  in  supplying  its 


tissue. 

The  vessels  constituting  the  first  group,  which  far  exceed  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance  those  distributed  directly  to  the  fibrous  tunic,  are  rem\sented  by  three 
sets, — (a)  those  piercing  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sc  the  branches 

of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels ;  (6)  those  passing  out  ^jar  the  equator  of 
the  eyeball,  as  the  large  venae  vorticosae;  and  (c)  penetrating  the  pos¬ 

terior  region  of  the  sclerotic  coat  in  the  vicim^fn  the  optic  entrance,  as 
the  long  and  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arter^^These  vessels  during  their 
passage  through  the  fibrous  coat  give  off  no  ^ranches  directly  distributed  to 
the  sclera.  ^ 

The  especial  vascular  supply  of  i©  sclera  is  exceedingly  meagre,  con¬ 
sisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  f(^  twigs  given  off  from  the  wide-meshed 
episcleral  net-work,  which  ramjjQfrithin  the  more  superficial  strata  of  the 
tunic.  The  episcleral  net^mfc  rtself  is  formed  by  the  delicate  branches 
contributed  by  both  Ae^Sy^erior  and  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  thope 
from  the  former  beintofi  most  importance. 

In  the  imm^dgte  vicinity  of  the  position  at  which  the  optic  nerve 
pierces  the  fibroi^vtunic  of  the  eyeball  the  short  ciliary  arteries  give  off 
a  few  smalj  to  the  sclera ;  these  vessels  unite  within  this  tunic  to 

form  ar^^^^ling  anastomosis, — the  circulus  Zinnii, — from  which  minute 
branches  oectend  towards  the  dural  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  join  with  the 
artojWjte  supplying  that  envelope,  thus  establishing  a  communication 

e%tw§en  the  branches  of  the  central  retinal  and  the  ciliary  vessels. 

\^The  small  veins  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
extended  tract  provided  for  by  the  episcleral  net-work  become  tributaries 
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of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins ;  those  draining  the  equatorial  zone  of  the 
sclera  empty  into  the  large  venae  vorticosae,  while  posteriorly  the  minute 
venous  radicles  from  the  sclera  and  the  optic  nerve  join  to  form  the  short 
ciliary  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  sclera  are  represented  by  the  intercommunicating 
cell-spaces  alone,  distinct  lymph-vessels  being  wanting.  The  system  of 
juice-channels  being  less  developed  than  that  of  the  cornea,  the  fluids  within 
the  former  pass  freely  into  the  corneal  spaces.  The  lymph-clefts  within 
the  sclera  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber  stand  in  closest  relation  with  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  as  emphasized 
by  the  investigations  of  Staderini ;  through  their  agency,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  lymph-streams  are  established  towards  the  more  capacious 
channels  within  the  corneal  stroma,  as  well  as  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
contiguous  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  sclera  may  be  grouped,  like  its  blood-vessels,  into 
perforating  trunks  destined  for  the  supply  of  other  structures,  and  those 
distributed  to  the  scleral  tissue  itself.  These  latter — by  no  means  numer¬ 
ous — ramify  principally  within  the  more  superficial  layers  of  the  coat,  being 
derived,  according  to  the  observations  of  Konigstein,1  as  minute  twigs  from 
the  ciliary  nerves  as  these  pass  forward  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  choroid 
coat.  The  delicate  branches  so  given  off  soon  break  up  into  finer  bundles 
of  axis-cylinders,  which  terminate  in  highly  tortuous  and  intricately  coursing 
ultimate  fibrilla3  between  the  fibrous  fasciculi,  in  a  manner  ^somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  nerve-endings  within  the  central  parts  of  thn($Ntaeal  stroma. 


THE  SCLERO-CORNEAL  JUNCTUI 

The  transition  of  the  dense  opaque  tissue  of  Aesclera  into  the  beauti¬ 
fully  transparent  structure  of  the  cornea  marl^Jne  outer  boundary  of  a 
region  of  especial  interest,  in  which  four  iirfp?wjit  portions  of  the  eye — the 
cornea,  the  sclera,  the  iris,  and  the  cilifav^body — meet.  The  conspicuous 
differences  between  the  scleral  and  the^pieal  portions  of  the  fibrous  tunic 
depend  upon  physical  rather  than  morphological  variations,  since,  as  already 
seen,  the  structural  elements  anc^heir  general  plan  of  arrangement  closely 
correspond. 

The  tissue  of  the  scle^ymd  the  contained  lymph-spaces  are  directly 
continuous  with  those  (^t^Le  cornea,  and  while  the  scleral  spaces  are  smaller 
and  the  circularly  djgmosed  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  are  particularly  well 
developed,  there  ^^frch  less  histological  differentiation  at  the  zone  of  tran¬ 
sition  than  ipq/h^Te  expected  from  the  sharply  defined  macroscopic  changes 
marking  d^^wcture. 

Examiirauon  of  meridional  sections  shows  that  the  scleral  tissue  extends 
som^wfeh  farther  forward  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  coat 


£ 


9  Konigstein :  Ueber  die  Nerven  der  Sclera,  Archiv  f.  Ophtlialmologie,  Bd.  xvn.. 
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than  at  the  intervening  levels,  the  projection  of  the  outer  boundary  passing 
farther  towards  the  anterior  pole  than  the  inner  process.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  the  corneal  margin  is  received  within  the  recess  between 
the  external  and  internal  scleral  processes  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  often 
quoted  relation  of  a  watch-crystal  to  its  frame. 


Fig.  22. 


Meridional  section  of  ciliary  region.-a,  cornea;  b.  sclera;  c  conjunctiva;  d  iris; 
rior  chamber;  f,  pupillary  margin  of  iris;  i,  ciliary  processes;  k,  ciliary  ring;  l,  artificial  separat 
between  choroid  and  sclera;  m ,  ciliary  muscle.  Magnified  23  diameters. 

The  connections  of  the  inner  scleral  process  are  of  especial  interest  on 
account  of  their  important  relations  to  the  structures  lying  at  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  ciliary  region  where  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  muscle 
meet.  The  anterior  and  external  border  of  the  inner  scleral  process  maiks 

Fig.  23. 


Section  tbr 
Schlemm’s 
of  the  pec 


Je  lateral  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber.— a,  angle  of  anterior  chamber;  S, 
*  „  one  of  the  adjacent  scleral  veins ;  c,  corneal  tissue  ;  s,  scleral  tissue ;  l,  beginning 
ligament ;  /,  spaces  of  Fontana ;  i,  iris ;  m,  ciliary  muscle.  Magnified  70  diameters. 


Jtion  of  a  conspicuous  circular  channel  which  surrounds  the  limbus 
eorftefe  and  lies  close  to  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  this  is  the  canal 
>  Schlemm,  an  annular  venous  sinus  possessing  intimate  relations  to  the 


► 


^anterior  lymph-spaces  of  the  eye. 
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The  canal  of  Schlemm  (sinus  venosus  iridis,  sinus  venosus  Schlemmii, 
circulus  venosus  ciliaris),  as  seen  in  meridional  sections,  usually  presents  a 
single  lumen,  elliptical  or  pyriform  in  outline,  which  measures  .30  to  .34 
millimetre  and  .045  to  .050  millimetre  in  its  longest  and  shortest  diameters 
respectively ;  not  infrequently,  however,  the  lumen  of  the  canal  is  broken 
up  into  two,  or  even  three,  compartments  by  the  presence  of  trabeculae. 
This  subdivision,  however,  is  usually  limited  to  small  portions  of  the  tube, 
the  lumen  becoming  again  single  beyond  the  position  of  the  bridging  bands. 

The  outer  Avail  of  Schlemm’s  canal  is  formed  by  the  dense  scleral  stroma ; 
its  inner  boundary,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  spongy  reticu¬ 
lated  fibro-elastic  lamella,  Avhich  appears  to  be  the  anterior  continuation  of 
the  inner  scleral  process,  but  Avhich  really  is  derived,  as  shown  by  Angelucci,1 
as  an  extension  of  the  choroidal  tract.  It  is  intimately  united  Avith  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  anteriorly,  and  closely  related  to  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  iridis  and  to  the  outer  or  meridional  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
internally. 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis  consists  of  an  annular  prism oidal  mass 
of  spongy  tissue,  composed  of  interlacing  trabeculae  derived  from  the  split¬ 
ting  up  of  the  periphery  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet ;  it  occupies  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  unites  the  iris,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  inner  corneal  border.  Its  inner  surface,  next  the  anterior  chamber,  is 
concave,  and  stretches  betAveen  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  the  ciliary 
border  of  the  iris.  The  pectinate  ligament  of  man  represents,  according  to 
lAvanoff  and  Rollett,2  a  structure  which  in  many  ruminapfc^appears  as  a 
series  of  conical  processes  extending  from  the  iris  toAvan&Jhexornea.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  pectinate  mass  within  the  hiupOTpeye  abuts  against 
the  root  of  the  iris ;  its  external  and  longest  sidg^H^intimately  associated 
with  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  posterior  part  of  surface  being  in  close 
relation  Avith  the  origin  of  the  meridional ly*d3ppbsed  muscular  fibres.  The 
posterior  layer  of  the  substantia  propiia  a4*me  corneal  margin  leaves  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  to  become  GU&*?tly  continuous  with  the  scleral 
stroma  constituting  the  outer  walLof^Schlemnf  s  canal,  the  interspace  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  divergence  beia|Occupied  by  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  reticulated  continuation  nf/m^4liner  scleral  process.  This  latter  tissue, 
while  closely  joined  to  ttaN^SIeral  coat,  is  genetically  a  part  of  the  uveal 
tract,  and  must  be  regajffledAs  belonging  to  the  choroid  rather  than  to  the 
sclerotic  coat.  The  inWnate  relations  existing  betAveen  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  and  its  *eOTj)thelium  and  the  anterior  limits  of  the  vascular  tunic 
of  the  eye  are^&phded  on  their  primary  common  genesis  and  early  con¬ 
tinuity,  in  r^Mipition  of  which,  as  already  stated,  these  strata  are  regarded 
as  constitmplg  the  pars  uvealis  cornece . 


b 


A  ‘ 


(ucci:  Ueber  Entwickelung  und  Bau  des  vorderen  Uvealtractus  der  Verte- 
en^Lrchiv  f.  mik.  Anatom.,  Bd.  xix.,  1881. 

^v^/Iwanoff  undBollett :  Bemerkungen  zur  Anatomie  der  Irisanheftung  und  des  Annulus 
^fiaris,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xv.,  1869. 
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The  peripheral  portion  of  this  structure,  which  the  apparent  continuation 
of  the  inner  scleral  process  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  sometimes  presents 
a  thickened  anterior  edge,  described  by  Schwalbe 1  as  the  boundary  ring  of 
Descemet’ s  membrane.  This  ring,  which  in  many  lower  mammals  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  well-developed  annular  bundle  of  elastic  fibres,  gives  origin  to  the 
numerous  bands  constituting  the  reticulum  of  the  inner  wall  of  Schlemm’s 
canal,  as  well  as  attachment  to  many  trabeculae  taking  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  pectinate  ligament. 

The  tissue  composing  the  ligamentum  possesses  the  homogeneous  elastic 
character  of  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  of  the  cornea,  from  which  the 
trabeculae  are  directly  continued.  As  pointed  out  by  Straub,2  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  Descemet  gives  origin  to  two  layers,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The 


Fig.  24. 


Section  through  sclero-corneal  junction.— S,Schlemm’s  canal;  l ,  the, 
pectinate  ligament,  including  the  interfascicular  spaces  of  Fontana? 
trabeculae  of  pectinate  ligament ;  m ,  several  bundles  of  the  ciliary 


l  tissue  constituting  the 
,  corneal  attachment  of 
Magnified  100  diameters. 


former  breaks  up  into  an  open  mesh-work  ^WLjUcate  trabeculae,  from  .002 
to  .007  millimetre  in  thickness,  imperfi^tl^j^vested  by  endothelial  plates, 
which  pass  towards  the  iris,  with  whichSfcructure  they  finally  blend.  The 
behavior  of  this  tissue  when  viewed  by  polarized  light  demonstrates  the 
identity  of  its  nature  with  that  membrane  of  Descemet,  of  which  it 

is  a  part,  or  at  least  the  direct  qffl^J^on,  and  not  merely  ordinary  connective 
tissue.  The  deeper  layer  foo^connected  plates  or  lamellae  which  constitute 
a  cavernous  tissue  of  ekfStSsJharacter :  while  a  small  portion  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  traced  int<b4oe  iris,  the  greater  part  affords  attachment  to  the 
bundles  composing  ciliary  muscle.  The  interlacing  of  the  bands  so 
derived  produce^ysponge-like  framework  which  encloses  numerous  inter- 
communicatmg\nefts,  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  These  spaces  are  covered 
with  an  inl^Sfect  endothelial  investment,  formed  by  the  plate-like  elements 


KS£IVajbe:  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Lymphbahnen  des  Auges  und  ihre  Begren- 
zuiJgen^Arc 


► 


$ 


rchiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  vi.,  1870. 

^'W^traub:  Notiz  ueber  die  Ligamentum  pectinatum  und  die  Endigung  d.  Memb. 
^Icemeti,  Arcbiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxiii.,  1887. 
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directly  continued  over  the  individual  trabeculae  from  the  endothelium  of 
Descemet  s  membrane. 

The  spaces  of  Fontana  of  the  human  subject  are  relatively  much  less 
developed  than  in  the  eyes  of  many  lower  mammals,  as  the  horse,  ox,  or 
pig,  in  which  they  are  of  greater  size  and  form  a  more  elaborate  system 
of  intercommunicating  lacunae.  The  spaces  in  man  are  mere  interfibrillar 
crevices,  small  and  narrow  near  the  corneal  margin,  but  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iris ;  from  the  nature  of  their  boundaries  they 
are  not  completely  isolated,  but  constitute  a  system  of  imperfectly  walled 
irregular  channels  which,  in  addition  to  freely  communicating  with  one 
another,  allow  the  ready  entrance  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  aqueous  humor  consequently  enters  and  fills  these  inter¬ 
fascicular  spaces  within  the  tissue  of  the  pectinate  ligament.  The  close 
contact  of  the  latter  with  the  reticulated  inner  wall  of  Schlemm’s  canal 
brings  the  clefts  contained  within  the  septal  tissue  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  an  important  passage-way  for  the  escape  of 
the  intra-bulbar  lymph  being  thus  suggested. 

The  nature  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  of  the  relations  of  this 
channel  to  the  anterior  chamber  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  led  to  divergent  opinions. 

In  1869  Schwalbe1  observed  that  on  injecting  Berlin  blue  into  the 
anterior  chamber  not  only  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  the  adjacent  inter¬ 
fascicular  clefts  became  filled  with  the  coloring  matter,  buf  likewise  the 
canal  of  Schlemm,  and  secondarily  the  neighboring  !-j^h§kil  veins,  the 
injected  substance  finally  reaching  the  anterior  ciliaig^etns.  Schwalbe, 
therefore,  upon  the  evidence  of  his  experiments,  anfl^rficed  the  existence 
of  a  free  communication  between  the  anterior  ohwnber  and  the  anterior 
ciliary  veins,  maintaining  the  connection  of  th^^ml  of  Schlemm  with  the 
anterior  chamber  through  the  interfascicuffl^Spd  Fontana’s  spaces  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  scleral  and  anteriorVmary  veins,  by  means  of  lateral 
channels  uniting  Schlemm’s  canal  witiythe  adjacent  scleral  veins,  on  the 
other.  This  authority  originally  p&jaraed  Schlemm’s  canal  as  an  annular 
lymph-sinus  which  discharged  ttaNnnds  received  from  the  anterior  chamber 
into  the  tributaries  of  the  ^  tntgjpiH  biliary  veins. 

Leber,2  while  admittirwg^fib  close  relation  between  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  canal  of  Schlefcm^denied  the  possibility  of  injecting  non-diffusible 
substances  from  the^antcnor  chamber  into  the  canal  unless  sufficient  pressure 
were  employed  to>^plure  the  delicate  endothelial  partition  which  normally 
closes  the  caiiai^^This  investigator  further  declared  that  diffusible  sub¬ 
stances  aloAiNy&ssed  into  Schlemm’s  canal  and  the  ciliary  veins  when  all 
mutilation^ibere  avoided.  Leber  also  combated  the  opinion  that  the  canal 


► 


^|clMlbe :  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Lymph bahnen  des  Auges  und  ibre  Begren- 
z^cen;  Arcbiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  vi.,  1870. 

Leber:  Studien  ueber  den  Flussigkeitswechsel  im  Auge,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol., 

>  64.  xix.,  1873. 
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was  a  lymph -space,  maintaining  that  its  true  nature  was  that  of  an  annular 
venous  sinus,  often  represented  by  a  plexus  of  smaller  radicles  rather  than 
by  a  single  trunk. 

The  controversy  thus  initiated,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  directly  con¬ 
tradictory  results  obtained  by  two  eminently  skilful  observers,  naturally 
attracted  much  attention ;  subsequently  the  desirability  of  possessing  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  the  nature  and  relations  of  Schlemm’s  canal 
incited  investigators  from  time  to  time  to  renewed  studies  of  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  determining  which  of  the  conflicting  opinions  was  correct. 
Among  those  accepting  Schwalbe’s  views  and  supporting  them  by  their 
experiments,  Waldeyer1  and  Heisrath2  are  conspicuous.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  last-named  observer,  in  his  later  paper,3  gives  only  partial 
allegiance  to  his  older  views,  and  partially,  at  least,  inclines  to  those  of 
Leber  ;  indeed,  Schwalbe 4  himself,  apparently,  later  modified  his  teaching 
regarding  the  nature  of  Schlemm’s  canal  so  far  that  he  accepted  its  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  venous  channel  and  no  longer  maintained  that  it  was  purely  a 
lymph- vessel.  JRochon-Duvigneaud 5  and  Gifford6  are  also  investigators 
who  succeeded  in  filling  the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  its  neighboring  veins 
by  injection  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Those  supporting  Leber’s  views,  that  Schlemm’s  canal  is  a  venous  sinus, 
and  that  the  anterior  chamber  does  not  stand  in  open  communication  with 
the  ciliary  veins  by  means  of  the  canal,  include  Brugsch,7  Konigstein,8 
Angelucci,9  Morf,10  Staderini,11  Merian,12  and  Merkel.13  4 

Until  very  recently,  therefore,  notwithstanding  repea^A  painstaking 


1  Waldeyer :  in  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch. 

2  Heisrath  :  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  vorderen  Au^Mimmer  mit  den  vorderen 


iqueqj^p' 


^it besonderer  Berucksichtigung 


es  ,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 


Ciliarvenen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xv.,  1878. 

3  Heisrath  :  Ueber  die  Abflusswege  des  Humor  aquei 

des  sogennanten  Fontana’schen  und  Schlemm’sche: 
xxvi.,  1880.  /  1 

4  Schwalbe :  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1£®^  p.  176. 

5  Rochon-Duvigneaud :  Recherches  anatoi^iies  sur  l’angle  de  la  chambre  anterieure 
et  le  canal  de  Schlemm,  Archives  d'ophtha^^l.,  t.  xn.,  xin.,  1892-93. 

6  Gifford:  Weitere  Untersuche  ube^j^Lymphstrome  und  Lymph wege  des  Auges, 
Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  x^^fSfic. 

7  Brugsch  :  Ueber  die  ResoimdmiKornigen  Farbstoffs  aus  der  vorderen  Augenkam- 
mer,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.^Bc^^xm.,  1887. 

8  Konigstein:  Ueber  d^i  jlanalis  Schlemmii,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxvi., 

188°.  ^  - 

9  Angelucci :  UebgjJScwickelung  und  Bau  des  vorderen  Uvealtractus  der  Vertebraten, 
Archiv  f.  mik.  AnadQ^d.  xix.,  1881. 

10  Morf :  E^mnmentelle  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  dem  Abflusswegen  der  vorderen 
Augenkamn^Jli^iug.  Dissertation,  Winterthur,  1888. 

11  Staderini*:" Ueber  die  Abflusswege  des  Humor  aqueus,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 
xxxvi  i  «4»1. 

12  if^ian  :  Versuche  ueber  die  Lymph  wege  des  Auges,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  und  Physio- 
log^H891. 

Merkel :  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  Bd.  i.,  1892,  p. 
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investigations  concerning  the  behavior  of  injection-fluids  forced  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  no  definite  conclusions  were  possible,  since  the  same 
conflicting  testimony  existed  as  did  a  decade  before.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  these  investigators  gave  weight  to  the 
view  opposing  an  open  communication  between  the  anterior  chamber  and 
Schlemm’s  canal,  most  of  these  observers  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  substances  injected  into  the  anterior  chamber  into  the  scleral 
veins  by  way  of  the  canal. 

The  appearance  of  the  paper  of  Gutmann1  in  1895  gave  new  and  very 
strong  additional  support  to  Schwalbe’s  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  inject  a  • 
non-diffusible  substance,  as  Berlin  blue,  into  the  scleral  veins  by  way  of 
the  canal  of  Schlemm,  since  Gutmann’s  experiments  with  a  large  series 
of  human  eyes  conclusively  show  that  such  filling  takes  place  even  when 
the  injections  are  performed  under  conditions  which  preclude  the  occurrence 
of  any  mutilation  from  the  employment  of  undue  force  or  pressure.  Gut- 
mann’s  investigations  were  so  carefully  carried  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  conclusive  character  of  their  evidence. 

Stimulated  by  these  results,  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  his  long- 
defended  views  as  to  the  impossibility  of  injecting  the  anterior  ciliary  veins 
from  the  anterior  chamber,  Leber,2  with  the  assistance  of  Beutzen,  under¬ 
took  a  series  of  renewed  investigations  to  furnish  additional  support  of  his 
opinion  and  to  meet  the  results  of  Gutmann’s  observations.  Leber  and 
Beutzen  avoided  the  one  vulnerable  feature  of  Gutmann’s  work — the  em¬ 
ployment  of  eyes  derived  from  human  cadavers,  winch  were  therefore 
not  absolutely  fresh — by  carrying  out  the  injections  gnS^es  which  were 
entirely  free  from  post-mortem  change.  \ 

His  former  experiments  with  carmine  and  Berlin  blue  Leber  repeated 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  originally  ob^^ga,  with  almost  identical 
results, — namely,  that  the  carmine  passed/ftftS^Jie  veins  by  diffusion  while 
the  Berlin  blue  remained  behind.  On  performing  injections  in  repetition 
of  Gutmann’s  experiments  under  the  ^^itions  emphasized  by  this  writer, 
— after  the  partial  escape  of  the  ag&eous  humor, — Leber  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  canal  of  Schlemm^and  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  almost  at 
once  became  filled  with  the<Jferli*r  blue  injected  into  the  anterior  chamber 
under  low  pressure  and  wifcMhe  least  possible  force.  Careful  and  repeated 
experiments  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  conflicting  results  of  the 
various  investigations  otfring  the  last  fifteen  years  depended  not  upon  inac¬ 
curate  observation^bnt  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  aqueous  humor 
had  escaped  b^mre  the  injection  was  undertaken.  To  Leber,  therefore, 
belongs  th^&^fefaction  of  having  thus  discovered  the  principal  source  of 
the  perple^hg  discrepancies  which  have  so  long  existed  between  the  results 

:  Ueber  die  Natur  des  Schlemm’ schen  Sinus  und  seine  Beziehungen  zur 
v&denm  Augenkammer,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xli.,  1895. 

Leber :  Die  Circulus  venosus  Schlemmii  steht  nicht  in  offener  Verbindung  mit  der 
3jdrderen  Augenkammer,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xli.,  1895. 
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of  the  many  able  investigators  who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  anterior  lymph-paths  of  the  eye. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  communication  between  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
and  the  adjacent  interfascicular  clefts  still  remains  to  be  settled,  but  it  may 
be  assumed,  as  accepted  by  Leber  and  Merkel,  that  intra-ocular  fluids  and 
injected  substances  find  a  passage  into  the  canal  of  Schlemm  through  the 
minute  clefts  and  stomata  between  the  elements  of  the  endothelial  wall  of 
the  channel ;  that  an  “  open  communication,”  in  the  sense  originally  main¬ 
tained  by  Schwalbe,  does  not  exist  will  be,  we  believe,  the  conclusion  of 
most  observers  who  have  carefully  studied  the  histological  characteristics 
of  the  inner  wall  of  Schlemm’s  canal. 

The  relations  of  the  lymph-filled  spongy  tissue  interposed  between  the 
anterior  chamber  and  the  canal  of  Schlemm  find  a  close  parallel  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tissue  of  the  arachnoidal  villi  and  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater,  as  seen  in  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  Just  as  these  structures 
serve  as  points  of  escape  for  the  lymph-fluid  of  the  subarachnoidal  space 
into  the  venous  channels,  whereby  the  equilibrium  of  the  intra-cranial 
pressure  is  maintained,  so  the  constant  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  into 
the  venous  channels,  by  means  of  the  paths  afforded  by  the  interfascicular 
clefts  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  is  an  important  means 
of  maintaining  the  normal  intra-ocular  tension. 

The  venous  nature  of  Schlemm’s  canal,  as  constantly  maintained  by 
Leber,  is  now  almost  universally  accepted.  Waldeyer,  who  long  held  to 
the  lymphatic  character  of  the  canal,  has  recently1  indirectb^nnounced  the 
relinquishment  of  his  former  views  in  favor  of  the  vei&^  nature  of  the 
sinus.  The  evident  correspondence  between  the  relatLon^jlf  the  arachnoidal 
villi  and  the  dural  venous  sinuses  was  a  potent  argument  in  inducing 
Waldeyer  to  accept  the  veuous  nature  of  Schlei^npf  canal. 

The  seemingly  strong  argument  whicjau^lnp  been  so  often  advanced 
against  considering  the  canal  a  venous  c^juj^er — namely,  that  the  lumen 
of  the  canal  is  usually  empty,  or  at  leag|Mevoid  of  blood-corpuscles — loses 
much  of  its  force  when  we  appreciate  rk^fact,  as  emphasized  by  Leber,  that 
the  filtration-current  continues  for  l^tie  time  after  death,  and,  consequently, 
tends  to  remove  what  blood-cotijk^re  within  the  canal  during  life.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  rare  w^fcfserve  blood-cells  still  within  the  canal,  such 
elements  being  especiaU^  M^ent  in  eyes  subjected  to  fixing  solutions  imme¬ 
diately  after  death.  I\§i$ive  testimony  as  to  the  occurrence  of  blood-cells 
within  the  canal  ♦h*&\been  given  by  a  number  of  observers,  among  whom 
are  Leber,  Heisi^Si,  Konigstein,  and  Rochon-Duvigneaud.  Leber  found 
no  difficultvdilQHjecting  the  canal  of  Schlemm  from  the  scleral  veins,  but 
records  hi^&Utire  to  cause  the  injection  to  pass  into  the  spaces  of  Fontana 
or  the  anterior  chamber. 


Gutmann,  in  the  above-cited  paper,  states  his  distinct  authorization  to  announce  this 
in  Waldeyer’s  views. 
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The  canal  of  Schlemm  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  closely  connected 
with  the  anterior  chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  direct  communication 
with  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  on  the  other,  probably  forming,  as  suggested 
by  Schwalbe,  an  annular  reserve  diverticulum  for  the  reception  and  tempo¬ 
rary  storage  of  venous  blood  when  the  usual  escape  of  the  latter,  as  afforded 
by  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  is  for  any  reason  unduly  retarded.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
contains  little  blood  is  to  be  sought,  according  to  Schwalbe,  in  the  narrow¬ 
ness  (.024  millimetre  in  diameter)  of  the  vessels  connecting  the  canal  with  the 
anterior  scleral  veins,  which  renders  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lateral 
diverticulum,  while  passing  along  these  vessels,  much  less  easy  than  the 
direct  continuance  along  the  veins. 


THE  VASCULAR  TUNIC  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  middle  or  vascular  coat,  frequently  also  called  the  uveal  tract ,  is 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  blood-vessels  and  the  dark  color  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  the  pigmented  cells  which  it  contains.  The  tunic  is  com- 


Fig.  25. 


Section  of  the  choroid  with  portioM^f/Vhe  adjacent  coats.— a,  retinal  pigment;  b,  vitreous 
membrane;  c,  chorio-capillaris ;  d,Jbwet  JoiTtaining  large  blood-vessels;  e,  pigmented  stroma;  f, 
supra-choroidal  space ;  <7,  lamina  fusc^ofvtne  sclerotic.  Magnified  335  diameters. 

r(y 

posed  of  two  portionslth^  choroidal  tract  and  the  iris.  The  former  lines 
the  sclerotic  coat  £r<gu  the  position  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance  to  the  sclero- 
corneal  junctur^Obtre  latter  diverges  a  short  distance  behind  the  corneal 
margin  to  fgr^^re  conspicuous  diaphragm  which  stretches  across  the  front 
of  the  lens  and  behind  the  cornea.  The  iris  divides  the  space 

occupied  by^the  aqueous  humor  into  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  chamber, 
con^ip&Apation  between  the  two  being  established  through  the  circular 
qfeenmg  occupying  the  central  area  of  the  iris, — the  pupil. 
ry  The  anterior  portion  of  the  choroidal  tract,  extending  from  the  anterior 
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margin  of  the  visual  part  of  the  retina,  or  the  ora  serrata,  to  the  sclero- 
corneal  juncture,  presents  remarkable  specializations  which  result  in  the 
production  of  a  greatly  thickened  layer ;  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter 
an  important  triangular  muscular  ring — the  ciliary  muscle — is  developed, 
and  on  the  inner  a  series  of  prominent  radial  projections — the  ciliary 
processes — is  formed.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  designate  the  anterior  part 
of  the  choroidal  tract — which  includes  the  triangular  area  bounded  by  the 
sclero-corneal  juncture  and  the  sclera  externally,  the  iris  internally,  and 
the  ora  serrata  posteriorly — collectively  as  the  ciliary  body ;  the  entire 
choroidal  tract  may  be  regarded  as  thus  composed  of  two  segments,  the 
choroid  proper ,  lying  behind  the  ora  serrata,  and  the  ciliary  body ,  in  front. 


THE  CHOROID. 

While  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  tunic,  the 
choroid  proper  is  less  intimately  united  to  the  sclera  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed,  since  only  at  two  points — namely,  around  the  optic  en¬ 
trance  and  at  the  inner  scleral  process — are  the  tissues  of  the  two  coats 
firmly  united.  The  perforating  blood-vessels  and  nerve-trunks  passing 
between  the  sclera  and  the  choroid  afford  important  additional  points  of 
fixation  between  the  two  coats.  Throughout  the  remaining  extent  of  the 
choroid  the  sclerotic  and  vascular  tunics  are  separated  by  the  supra- 
choroidal  space,  the  two  being  held  together  by  the  intervening  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  bridge  this  cleft  and  form  a  loose  mesh- work  of  tra¬ 
beculae  attached  to  its  inner  and  outer  walls.  The  outoVsurface  of  the 
choroid  is  roughened  by  the  attachment  of  these  fibf^j^  wabeculae ;  its 
inner  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  smooth  and  so  inj^fij^ely  related  to  the 
external  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  that  thef\mer  very  frequently 
adheres  to  the  choroid  rather  than  to  the  renmynig  parts  of  the  nervous 
tunic  when  the  latter  is  removed  from  the^^ 

The  color  of  the  choroid  after  death\vafiek  from  a  reddish  to  a  dark 
brown,  depending  upon  the  amount  o^pigment  contained  within  its  cells. 
In  thickness,  the  coat  presents  a  grad^l  reduction  from  the  posterior  pole, 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optia  ^^L’ance  it  measures  from  .05  to  .08  milli¬ 
metre,  to  the  neighborhood  of^^pra  serrata,  at  which  point  it  is  thinnest, 
being  little  more  than  h^fivjg'broad  as  in  its  posterior  segment.  At  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball  thejelative  thickness  of  the  sclera,  the  choroid,  and 
the  retina  is  respecti\^J^about  as  sixteen,  five,  and  seven. 

The  structure*  office  choroid  includes,  essentially,  a  more  or  less  compact 
connective-tissq^woma  supporting  numerous  blood-channels  which  vary 
in  size  from<^^^Iarge  and  conspicuous  emergent  veins  to  minute  capillaries. 
The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  largely  accounts  for  the  peculiarities 
which  distenguish  the  layers  into  which  the  choroid  is  conventionally 
dividw^  These  are  three  in  number  : 

It  The  layer  of  choroidal  stroma  containing  large  blood-vessels. 

^2.  The  layer  of  dense  capillary  net-works, — the  chorio-capillaris. 
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3.  The  homogeneous  glassy  lamina,  or  vitreous  membrane. 

The  delicate  stratum  of  spongy  tissue  connecting  the  outer  surface  of 
the  choroid  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  sclera,  the  lamina  supra-choroidea , 
by  some  authorities  is  regarded  as  a  fourth,  and  external,  layer. 

The  lamina  supra-choroidea  consists  of  some  half-dozen  irregular  sheets 
of  broad  trabeculae  which  join  one  another  at  various  acute  angles  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  delicate  reticulum,  the 
Fig-  26-  contained  meshes  of  which 

form  a  system  of  intercom¬ 
municating  lymphatic  clefts 
collectively  known  as  the 
supra-choroidal  lymph-space. 

The  propriety  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  supra-choroidal  cleft 
as  a  lymph-space  has  been 
questioned  by  Langer,1  who 
considers  it  the  result  of  the 
necessity  of  a  loose  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  the  sclera  and  the 
choroid  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  play  of  the  choroid  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  contractions  of 
the  meridional  fibres  of  the 

Surface  view  of  a  fragment  of  the  lamina  supra-cho-  ciliary  mus<ffe  While  ad- 
roidea:  the  flat  pigmented  connective-tissue  cells  lie  upon  ;xi;  r  ,i 

the  elastic  lamellae.  Magnified  335  diameters.  milting  purpose  01  me 

loose !  fl^*$£ction  between  the 
two  tunics,  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  to  igrfTVfc  the  direct  testimony 
of  Schwalbe 2  and  of  Michel 3  as  to  the  comrofiiJcation  of  the  supra-cho¬ 
roidal  space  with  other  lymph-tracts.  Ttfe\^£ingement  of  the  lymphatic 
capillaries  within  the  choroidal  strom^L  a^aescribed  by  Alexander,4  and 
the  well-recognized  universal  close  re^ajjmns  of  interfascicular  clefts  to  the 
lymphatic  system  in  other  struct  u^j,  are  additional  considerations  for  re- 


SOY 


garding  the  perichoroidal  space  ^^lymph-channel. 

The  membrane-like  trah&mjy  dr  partitions  are  made  up  of  a  framework 
composed  of  inter  lacingrel^yfe  fibres,  upon  the  surface  of  which  lie  numer¬ 
ous  flattened,  irregularlrbjanched,  pigmented  connective-tissue  cells.  These 
elements  appear  as^c^jjspicuous  stellate  or  plate-like  bodies,  the  deeply  colored 

- ^ - 

1  Langer  •  ♦Milage  zur  normalen  Anatomie  des  menschlichen  Auges,  Sitzungs- 

berichte  d.  d.  Wissensfch.  in  Wien,  Bd.  xcix.,  1890. 

1  Sch  walbe  V  loc.  cit. 

s.  Mraq|il :  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnisse  der  binteren  Lymphbahnen  des  Auges,  Arcbiv  f. 
Ophtft\(^oll,  Bd.  xviii.  ,  1872. 

^Alexander:  Ueber  die  Lymphcapillaren  der  Choroidea,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 
Abth.,  1889. 
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protoplasm  of  which  is  relieved  by  clearer  ovoid  areas  denoting  the  position 
of  the  uninvaded  nuclei.  In  places  where  the  cells  are  grouped  their  form 
approaches  more  closely  that  of  the  typical  endothelial  plate,  possessing  a 
distinctly  polyhedral  outline. 

These  plates  not  only  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  membranous  trabeculae, 
but  provide  a  more  or  less  perfect  endothelial  investment  for  the  inner 
choroidal  and  the  outer  scleral  wTall  of  the  space,  as  satisfactorily  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  application  of  silver  staining.  As  pointed  out  by  Hache,1 
however,  the  cells  covering  the  scleral  surface  of  the  space  much  more 
closely  approach  the  endothelial  type  than  those  occupying  the  inner  wall, 


Fig.  27. 


Surface  view  of  a  portion  of  the  stroma  of  the  chorCidVontaining  branched  pigmented  cells  between 
which  lie  the  non-pigmented  connectuic-tisSue  elements.  Magnified  335  diameters. 


the  latter  retaining  to  a  great^oxfent  their  characteristics  as  isolated  con¬ 
nective-tissue  corpuscles.  S^Cmose  points  where  the  perforating  vessels 
and  nerves  cross  the  frrrp*a/choroidal  space  the  reticulated  tissue  becomes 
condensed  and  contrilW^  sheaths  which  surround  the  trunks  during  their 
passage,  the  pigment-cells  sometimes  forming  accompanying  chains  of  col¬ 
ored  protoplasm(0p|;ures. 

The  chofo&flt  stroma  or  ground-substance  consists  of  connective-tissue 
lamellae  fcj^Sy  interwoven  with  one  another  and  intimately  related  to  the 
blood-^tasels  which  they  support.  The  structural  elements  of  the  stroma 

X?3 - 

CjJ  Hache :  Sur  la  structure  de  la  chorioide  et  sur  l’analogie  des  espaces  conjonctifs  et  des 
^^vites  lymphatiques,  Compt.  rend.  hebd.  d.  s.  de  l’acad.  d.  sciences,  tome  civ.,  1887. 
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Fig.  28. 

spy® 


include  delicate  fibrous  bundles,  numerous  elastic  fibres,  stellate  pigmented 
and  endothelioid  cells.  These  are  so  closely  united  with  the  walls  of  the 
blood-channels  that  considerable  firmness  is  given  to  the  choroid,  especially 
its  outer  zone. 

The  stroma  layer,  with  the  large  blood-vessels,  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  choroid ;  the  freely  branching  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  taking 
their  course  within  the  supporting  tissue  made  up  of  closely  united  connec¬ 
tive-tissue  lamellae,  elastic  fibres,  and  pigment-cells,  appear  as  lighter-colored 
channels  within  the  darker  surrounding  stroma. 

The  largest  vessels  occupy  the  most  superficial  or  outer  stratum  of  the 
choroidal  stroma,  those  next  in  size  the  middle  layer,  while  the  smallest 
approach  the  inner  boundary  of  the  choroid,  where  they  constitute  the  dense 
capillary  net-work  known  as  the  chorio-capillaris. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  large  superficial  blood-channels  are  the 
four  great  venous  trunks,  the  vence  vorticosce ,  which  mark  upon  the  outer 

surface  of  the  choroid,  at 
points  about  equidistant 
within  the  equatorial 
plane,  the  foci  towards 
which  the  smaller  tribu¬ 
taries  of  each  quadrant 
converge  to  form  the  re¬ 
markable  venous  whorls 
occupyingAe  outer  layers 
of  theVcnprdidal  stroma. 
Not  0fc'equently  one  or 
of  these  large  re- 
^C^ving  veins  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  vessels 
separated  often  by  some 
distance,  this  disposition 
resulting  in  the  presence 
of  five  or  six  venae  vorti- 
cosae. 

The  blood  carried  off 
by  these  vessels  is  col¬ 
lected  not  only  from  the 
choroid  proper,  bqtCaJso  from  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  The  radially 
disposed  and  but^ghtly  tortuous  tributaries  coming  from  the  latter  sources 
pass  backward  in  their  course  to  join  the  large  collecting  veins.  On  ap- 
proaching^he^quator  of  the  eyeball,  and  still  farther  towards  the  posterior 
pole,  th\  venous  radicles  assume  a  progressively  more  and  more  arched 
cou  order  to  reach  the  vorticose  veins,  in  consequence  of  which  dis¬ 

position  the  characteristic  whorled  arrangements  are  produced.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  their  tributaries,  the  venae  vorticosae  cross  the  supra- choroidal 


Surface  view  of  injected  choroi^ 
smaller  venous  radicles  converge  in  th 
the  larger  trunks  (3,  3),  which  in ( 
larger  veins  (2,  2) ;  1, 1,  veins  ofgre 


:d-Sappey.)— The 
iliar  manner  to  form 
are  tributaries  of  still 
diameter. 
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lymph-space  and  pierce  the  sclera  obliquely  and  backward,  accompanied  by 
an  imperfect  envelope  continued  from  the  lamina  supra-choroidea. 


The  veins  of  the  choroid  are  usually  provided  with  a  perivascular 
lymph-sheath  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  enveloping  layer  of  endothe¬ 


lial  plates ;  this  sheath  is  strengthened  externally  by  an  adventitious  coat 


composed  of  concentrically  disposed  connective-tissue  lamellae  in  which 


longitudinal  fibres  are  well  marked.  The  adventitia  is  relatively  better 
developed  on  the  smaller  than  on  the  larger  veins. 


The  arteries  of  the  choroid,  in  addition  to  the  well-marked  circularly 


disposed  muscle,  possess  longitudinal  bundles  of  muscle-fibres ;  these  axial 
bands  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  posterior 
segment,  are  connected  by  a  net-work  of  smaller  fasciculi. 

The  layer  containing  the  larger  veins  is  separated  from  that  supporting 
the  capillary  reticulum  by  means  of  a  narrow  boundary  zone ,  about  .010 
millimetre  in  thickness, 

consisting  of  a  close  felt-  ' 

work  of  elastic  fibres 
and  sparingly  distributed 
connective  -  tissue  cells. 

The  latter  are  usually 
entirely  devoid  of  pig¬ 
ment,  or,  at  most,  but 
slightly  tinted.  The 
boundary  zone,  therefore, . 
is  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  distinct  portion  of  the 
choroid,  but  rather  as  the 
innermost  part  of  the 
stroma  layer,  which  is 
unusually  condensed  and 


In  the  eyes  of  many 
animals  (horse,  cow, 

cViPPn\  flip  Knmirlai'v  7nnp 


slightly  pigmented. 


A  view  of  the  injected  choroid,'  showing  the  dense  net- 
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posterior  ciliary  arteries,  lies  embedded  within  an  apparently  homogeneous 
ground-substance,  devoid  of  pigmented  elements,  which  fills  the  inter- 
capillary  meshes.  The  exact  nature  of  this  matrix  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modified  connective  tissue  of  soft  consistence,  which  stands, 
probably,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Alexander,1  in  close  relation 
with  the  more  definite  lymph-paths  and  the  perivascular  lymph-sheaths 
surrounding  the  larger  venous  trunks. 

In  extent  the  chorio-capillaris  corresponds  closely  with  the  visual  por¬ 
tion  of  the  retina,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  outer  non-vascular  layers  of 

Fig.  30. 


_a 

Surface  view  of  the  choroid  seen  from  the  inner  side.— a,  a,  cho^fO^  stroma  separating  larger 
blood-vessels  ( b ,  b) ;  c,  c,  the  more  superficial  capillary  net-work  o^tS^cnorio-capillaris.  Magnified 
115  diameters. 


from  the  outer  retinal 
geneous,  structureless 


which  this  capillary  net-work  seems  to  be^esj^cmlly  designed.  It  extends 
from  the  optic  entrance,  around  which  ^astomosis  between  the  choroidal 
and  the  retinal  system  of  vessels  takQ)  place,  as  far  forward  as  the  ora 
serrata,  at  which  point  it  abruptly  ^minates. 

The  vitreous  membrane ,  glas^iamina,  or  membrane  of  Bruch,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  inner  boundary  choroid,  separating  the  chorio-capillaris 

vnfi’nal  l This  lamella  appears  as  a  delicate  homo- 
3,  measuring  but  .002  millimetre  in  thickness, 
which  is  intimatej^united  with  the  capillary  layer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  supports  tlp'Y^tmal  pigment  of  the  retina  on  the  other ;  patches  of 
the  pigment  ^^fnfrequently  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  glassy  lamina, 
thereby  producing  polygonal  tracings.  The  use  of  macerating  reagents 
sometin^s  effects  the  separation  of  the  lamella  into  two  layers,  the  outer  of 
whidh^pjpears  finely  reticular. 

Alexander :  Ueber  die  Lymphcapillaren  der  Chorioidea,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 
^Q^nat.  Abth.j  1889. 
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Sattler1  regards  this  separation  as  indicating  the  normal  constitution 
of  the  vitreous  membrane  of  two  distinct  lamellae,  an  inner  homogeneous 
and  an  outer  composed  of  a  delicate  reticulation  of  interlacing  trabeculae 
of  varying  thickness.  According  to  this  author,  the  two  layers  are  always 
separable  in  the  eyes  from  young  subjects,  but  very  imperfectly  so  in  those 
from  old  individuals.  Kerschbaumer 2  also  accepts  this  differentiation  of 
the  seemingly  structureless  vitreous  membrane  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
lamella. 

The  nerves  of  the  choroid  are  derived  from  twigs  which  are  given  off 
from  the  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  as  these  pass  between  the  fibrous 
and  vascular  tunics  in  their  course  to  the  ciliary  body,  from  which  filaments 
proceed  to  the  cornea  and  the  iris. 

The  especial  branches  destined  for  the  choroid,*  consisting  of  both  med- 
ullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  join  within  the  lamina  supra-choroidea 
to  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus,  at  the  nodal  points  of  which  larger  or  smaller 
groups  of  ganglion-cells  are  situated.  The  plexus  so  formed  contributes 
numerous  fine  non-medullated  fibres,  which  proceed  to  the  arteries,  accom¬ 
panying  them  to  their  finest  ramifications  as  nervous  filaments  of  increasing 
delicacy  ;  ganglion-cells,  isolated  or  in  very  limited  groups,  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  found  along  the  vessels.  Since  the  nervous  supply  of  the  choroid 
is  especially  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
component  fibres  may  be  regarded  as  vaso-motor  in  character. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  include  the  branches  derived  from  the 
short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  the  tributaries  of  tl^Grgat  collecting 
veins ;  the  detailed  disposition  of  these  vessels  has  alrc^lVfoeen  considered. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  choroid  are  represented,  qW^mmg  to,  Alexander,3 
by  distinct  capillaries  which  are  intimately  rel^jiN  to  the  intercapillary 
spaces  within  the  chorio-capillaris  on  the  one  JflSraJ  and  to  the  perivascular 
sheaths  leading  to  the  larger  lymph-chann^lsfuvthe  other. 


THE  CILIA] 


ODY. 


Under  this  name  is  included ^^e  specialized  anterior  portion  of  the 
choroidal  tract  extending  from (ujjeora  serrata  to  the  sclero-corneal  junc¬ 
ture.  The  general  outline^mtfHregion,  as  seen  in  meridional  sections,  is 
triangular,  the  outer  and  teMer  side  lying  next  the  sclero-corneal  juncture 
and  the  sclera,  the  shcfrt  amerior  side  being  bounded  by  the  pectinate  liga¬ 
ment,  with  the  inchjdecfspaces  of  Fontana  and  the  base  of  the  iris,  and 
the  irregular  innei^Eefder  being  covered  by  the  deeply  pigmented  extension 
of  the  retinal/wafc  which  rests  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vitreous 

body-  _ _ 

1  SafcAer :  Ueber  den  feineren  Bau  der  Chorioidea  u.  s.  w.,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 

Herschhaumer :  tiber  Altersveranderungen  der  Uvea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 

1892. 

^CJ  i  Alexander  :  loc.  cit. 
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Posterior  view  of  iris 
and  ciliary  bodies.  (After 
Sappey.)— 1,  sclera  ;  2,  cho¬ 
roid  ;  3,  ciliary  ring ;  4, 
position  of  ora  serrata;  5, 
zone  of  ciliary  processes ; 
6,  iris;  7,  pupil.  Natural 
size. 


The  structures  included  within  this  area  present  differences  which  at 
once  suggest  a  subdivision  of  the  ciliary  body  into 
Fig.  31.  three  secondary  portions.  The  first  of  these,  the  cili¬ 

ary  ring ,  appears  as  a  slightly  thickened,  smooth  zone, 
about  four  millimetres  in  width,  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  choroid  proper,  opposite  the 
ora  serrata,  as  far  forward  as  the  base  of  the  irregular 
projections  which  mark  the  inner  surface  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  portion  of  the  ciliary  body. 

The  second  portion,  the  ciliary  processes ,  includes 
the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  body, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  series  of 
irregular  projections  or  processes  which,  covered  by 
the  pigmented  retinal  layer,  look  towards  the  adjacent 
vitreous. 

The  third  portion  of  the  ciliary  body,  in  many  respects  its  most  im¬ 
portant  constituent,  is  formed  principally  by  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle , 

a  triangular  mass  of  muscular  tis¬ 
sue  which  occupies  the  outer  two- 
thirds  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
provides  an  essential  pa rt  of  the  ac¬ 
commodative  apparatus  of  the  eye. 

The  ciliary  ring ,  or  orbiculus 
ciliaris ,  includqs  ^Annular  band 
about  four  rojffikietres  in  width, 
i m med iateUQjeced i ng  the  anterior 
limit  o^vhe  choroid  proper  as 
mark^ioy  the  ora  serrata;  its 
i/nfcp^urface,  directed  towards  the 
6  vhrams  body,  is  covered  by  the 
^^igmented  cells  of  the  atrophic 
layers  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae, 
presently  to  be  described. 

This  portion  of  the  choroidal 
tract  differs  in  its  structure  from 
that  of  the  choroid  proper  chiefly 
in  the  absence  of  the  capillary 
layer,  which  ceases  at  the  ora 
serrata  in  correspondence  with  the 
distribution  of  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina,  for  whose 
nutrition  the  chorio-capillaris  is 
rtTfeplafly  designed.  The  connective-tissue  matrix  of  the  ciliary  ring 
varies  from  that  of  the  choroid  proper  in  the  greater  number  of  bundles 
fibrous  tissue,  principally  meridionally  disposed,  which  it  contains.  The 


Section  through  the  ciliarjroffg  close  behind  the 
ciliary  processes.— a,  b,  i»he^J«er  and  outer  layers  of 
the  pars  ciliaris  retina^e*^tfie  continuation  of  the 
vitreous  membran^:  fc^e  continuation  of  the  cho¬ 
roidal  connecti*e4fes^c  stroma  containing  muscle- 
cells  (to)  deriA^^^i  the  ciliary  muscle ;  e,  fibres  of 
attachment  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Magnified  £35  alameters. 
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vitreous  membrane  is  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  ring, 
but  in  this  location  presents  numerous  thickenings  which  appear  as  a  re¬ 
ticulation  of  low  ridges;  the  latter  gradually  become  less  conspicuous  as 
they  pass  towards  the  ciliary  processes,  to  which  they  give  origin. 

While  the  capillary  stratum  is  no  longer  present  within  the  ciliary  ring, 
the  larger  venous  trunks  are  represented  by  the  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes  as  tributaries  to  the  more  posteriorly 
situated  venae  vorticosae.  The  blood  from  the  greater  part  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  off  by  vessels  emptying  into  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins.  The  venous  channels  of  this  region  are  provided 
with  adventitious  coats  and  perivascular  sheaths. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities,  the  stroma  of  the  ciliary  ring 
is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  As 
pointed  out  by  Schwalbe,1  the 

latter  structure  must  be  regarded  Fig* 

as  a  new  formation,  intercalated 
between  the  sclera  and  the  con¬ 
nective-tissue  stratum,  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  matrix  of  the 
choroidal  tract,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  latter.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  ring  is 
closely  invested,  as  already  noted, 
by  the  pigmented  layers  of  the 
pars  ciliaris  retinae,  the  relation 
being  especially  intimate  in  the 
recesses  between  the  reticulated 
ridges  on  the  glassy  membrane. 

The  ciliary  processes ,  or  plicae 
ciliares,  constitute  an  annular 
series  of  meridionally  directed 
highly  vascular  folds,  about 

Seventy  in  number,  which  exten^k^^  Injected  ciliary  processes  viewed  from  behind, 
from  the  anterior  limit  qfpkS  (Sappey.)-l,  2,  venous  plexuses  of  tortuous  venous 

ciliary  ring  forward  and  in  wild  to 


the  base  of  the  iris 

s 

tween  two  and  three 


radicles  composing  the  bulk  of  the  projections ;  3,  3, 
efferent  trunks  which  become  tributaries  of  the  venae 
vorticosae ;  4,  4,  venous  radicles  from  the  iris.  Magni¬ 
fied  40  diameters. 


re  be- 

_ _ limetres 

length,  .12  t5^T5  millimetre  in  breadth,  and,  at  their  apices,  attain  a 
height  of  .8  tc  "millimetre.  Seen  from  the  posterior  surface  (Fig.  31), 
they  comjfitn^a  broken  ring  of  radial  plications  encircling  the  outer 
boundai1^^  the  iris.  Each  process  begins  behind  by  the  apparent  fusion 
of  se^ral  of  the  ridges  above  mentioned  as  existing  on  the  ciliary  ring, 
dly  increases  in  breadth  and  height  to  a  point  about  opposite  the 


an 


1  Schwalbe:  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  S.  190,  1887. 
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Fig.  34. 


'^svX 


margin  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  the  process  then  abruptly  diminishes  to  the 
level  of  jthe  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Examined  in  meridional  section,  each  process  is  represented  by  a  series 
of  irregular  projections  which  vary  greatly  in  size  and  exact  arrangement  • 
they  gradually  increase  in  height  towards  the  iris,  the  maximum  elevation 

being  reached  in  the  last  pro¬ 
jection,  which  corresponds  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  macro¬ 
scopic  structure. 

The  general  mass  of  the 
ciliary  process  consists  of  the 
thickened  stratum  of  fibro- 
elastic  connective  tissue  di¬ 
rectly  continued  from  the  ma¬ 
trix  of  the  ciliary  ring.  In 
addition  to  this  tissue,  which 
constitutes  the  supporting 
framework  of  the  process,  a 
rich  convolution  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  still  further 
contributes  to  the  bulk  of  the 

Meridional  section  of  the  ciliary  processes.-o,  the  outer  jom  The  inner  Slir- 

pigmented  layer  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae;  b,  the  unpig-  ProJectlons*  .  ±ne  mnei  slu 
mented  layer  of  the  same ;  c,  connective  tissue  of  choroidal  face  of  the  ciliaryVpi’OCeSSeS  is 

diameters!*  anteri°r  SUrfa°e  °f  **  pr°cesses'  Magnified  160  invested  by  {Maturation 

of  the  vit^mis  membrane, 
which  here  is  somewhat  thickened,  attaining  a  thickcQfc  of  from  .003  to 
.004  millimetre,  and  separates  the  connective-tissu^^atum  from  the  pig¬ 
mented  covering  derived  from  the  atrophic  pars  ^Status  retinae. 

cF 

Fig.  35.  t . 


Section  throufcb\ra  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary  processes  near  their  termination.— a,  a,  narrow, 
gland-like  recet^Ajed  by  c,  b,  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae.  Magnified  155 
diameters. 


ries  distributed  to  the  ciliary  processes  proceed  from  the  greater 
circus  arteriosus,  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  to  the  anterior  end 
•<40fthe  plications,  the  usual  arrangement,  according  to  Leber,  being  such 
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that  the  smaller  arterioles  supply  each  a  single  process,  while  the  larger 
branches  suffice  for  several  folds.1  After  attaining  the  anterior  end  of  the 
process,  the  arteriole  breaks  up  into  numerous  capillary  vessels,  the  tor¬ 


tuous  cou&^Jbf  which  produce  the  elaborate  convolutions  so  conspicuous 
in  injected  preparations  of  these  structures. 

THe)capillary  net-works  gradually  pass  over  into  the  mesh- work  of 


>^w.Lieber :  Die  Circulations-  und  Ernahrungsverhaltnisse  des  Auges,  Graefe  u.  Sae- 
Wch’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  n..  1876.  > 
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venous  radicles,  which  converge  to  form  several  minute  veins  for  each 
process ;  the  latter,  in  turn,  emerge  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fold, 
and,  after  a  meridional  and  posterior  course  across  the  ciliary  ring  towards 
the  great  venous  foci  of  the  vascular  tunic,  finally  become  tributaries  of 
the  large  venae  vorticosse. 

The  ciliary  muscle  forms  the  most  conspicuous  constituent  of  the  ciliary 
body,  appearing  in  meridional  sections  as  a  triangular  field  of  involuntary 
muscular  and  connective  tissue.  This  area  is  bounded  by  the  sclerotic  coat 
externally,  extending  from  the  sclero-corneal  juncture  anteriorly  as  far  as 
the  ciliary  ring  posteriorly,  and  is  limited  on  its  internal  and  posterior  sur¬ 
faces  respectively  by  the  pectinate  ligament  and  the  connective-tissue  stratum 
contributed  by  the  choroidal  tract.  The  ciliary  muscle  in  its  entirety  forms 
a  prismatic  annular  band  which  encircles  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  root  of  the  iris. 

When  critically  examined,  the  triangular  area  of  cross-sections  of  the 
muscle  is  seen  to  be  composed,  in  addition  to  the  connective  tissue,  of  inter¬ 
lacing  branches  of  involuntary  muscle  which  are  disposed  in  three  principal 
directions, — meridionally,  radially,  and  circularly. 

The  meridionally  disposed  muscular  bundles  are  closely  grouped  and 
separated  by  small  bands  of  interfascicular  connective  tissue,  thus  forming 
a  compact  outer  layer  next  the  sclera,  the  tensor  choroidece ,  to  which  the 
trabeculae  of  the  supra-choroidal  space  are  attached.  The  meridional  fibres 
take  origin  especially  from  the  scleral  process  and  the  reticuiar  tissue  con¬ 
stituting  the  inner  wall  of  Schlemm’s  canal ;  posteriorly,  they  fade  away 
into  the  tissue  of  the  choroidal  tract,  to  which  they  are^ptaied  or  inserted 
by  means  of  delicate  tapering  and  often  interlacing/'Q&cesses.  The  fibres 


situated  most  externally  pursue  a  typically  mem^Syfi  course,  the  tendency 
to  assume  a  radial  direction  becoming  more  anymore  pronounced  as  the 
inner  and  posterior  limits  of  the  muscle  a^  a^p^oached. 

The  radially  arranged  fibres  are,  if^enStfre,  not  sharply  defined  from 
the  meridional  bundles,  since  the  ch^n||e  in  disposition  is  very  gradually 
effected,  the  two  sets  of  fibres  blending  towards  the  periphery.  The  radial 
bundles  are  much  more  looselyranSmged,  and  form  a  reticulation  in  which 
the  muscular  bands  are  sep^ja@By  considerable  tracts  of  connective  tissue. 
Anteriorly,  the  radial  fibres  are  attached  somewhat  farther  forward  than 
are  the  meridional  bhndl^S,  their  point  of  origin  being  the  tissue  of  the 
inner  wall  of  Schlemnrscanal  and  the  trabeculae  derived  from  the  periph¬ 
eral  splitting  upj^One  membrane  of  Descemet.  Beginning  at  their  point 
of  origin,  the  mra&lacing  muscular  bundles  diverge  posteriorly  and  internally 
in  a  fan-ldja^hanner,  the  innermost  bundles  passing  towards  the  ciliary 
processes,  tub  more  externally  situated  reaching  to  and  beyond  the  anterior 
linnte^mthe  ciliary  ring.  The  posterior  border  of  the  muscular  reticulum 
oy  the  radial  fibres  is  irregular  in  outline,  and  occupied  at  the 
►erne  boundary  by  muscle  bundles  which  bend  sharply  to  assume  a  cir- 
llar  course. 
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The  circularly  disposed  fibres,  in  addition  to  those  just  noted,  are  col¬ 
lected  principally  at  one  point,  where  they  form  an  annular  group  which 
occupies  the  inner  posterior  angle  of  the  general  muscular  triangle  formed 
by  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  surrounds  the  base  of  the  iris.  These  bundles 
constitute  the  circular  or  ring  muscle  of  Muller ,  as  contrasted  with  the  tensor 
choroidecef  composed  of  the  remaining  meridional  and  radial  portions  of  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

In  emmetropic  eyes  the  general  mass  of  the  ciliary  muscle  approaches 
in  outline  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  greatly  elongated  hypothenuse  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  scleral  border,  the  other  sides  being  the  short 


Fig.  37. 


Part  of  a  meridional  section  through  the  ciliary  region,  the  circularly  disposed  bundles 

composing  Muller’s  muscle  in  transverse  section.— v,  small  ^emwithin  the  connective-tissue  stroma. 
Magnified  335  diameters. 

iridial  and  long  choroidal  surfaces.  tas"  apex  of  the  angle  is  somewhat 
rounded  by  the  circular  fibres  of  Mi^r.  Pronounced  hypermetropic  and 
myopic  eyes  often  exhibit  marke^jariations  from  the  normal  form  of  the 
muscle,  as  described  by  Iw:  and  confirmed  by  later  investigations. 

These  changes  depend  lai^^^ipon  the  over-  or  under-development  of  the 
circular  fibres.  In  mvo Muller’s  bundles  are  more  or  less  atrophic,  the 
angle  of  the  ciliary  mmple  consequently  appearing  relatively  obtuse.  In 
hypermetropia,  qn^Jke  contrary,  the  excessive  demands  made  upon  these 
fibres  result  in  their  unusual  development,  with  corresponding  preponder¬ 
ance  of  thi§  pb^ron  of  the  mass,  in  consequence  of  which  the  angle  becomes 
acute,  tl^^^Studing  sides  subtending  less  than  the  approximate  ninety 
degrees  ontfhe  normal  muscle. 

The  ciliary  processes,  in  addition  to  affording  support  and  partial  attach- 
Lenb4o  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  crystalline  lens,  are  undoubtedly 
lely  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  aqueous  humor  which  occupies 
oth  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  chamber. 
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Deutschmann  1  convincingly  demonstrated  the  active  role  played  by  this 
portion  of  the  uveal  tract  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor  by  excising 
the  ciliary  body  and  noting  the  subsequent  arrest  of  secretion  of  this  fluid. 
The  later  experiments  and  observations  of  Schoeler,2  Leplat,3 4  Gifford/ 
Knies,5  and  Greeff6  all  emphasize  the  important  relations  between  the 
ciliary  processes  and  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor,  as  well  as  estab¬ 
lish  the  existence  of  the  current  of  this  fluid  from  the  posterior  chamber 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

While  it  maybe  regarded  as  established  that  the  aqueous  humor  is 
produced  through  the  agency  of  the  ciliary  processes,  the  determination 
of  the  structures  especially  engaged  in  this  secretion  has  been  less  exact. 
The  most  definite  conclusions  concerning  this  point  are  those  advanced  by 
Collins/  who,  under  the  name  of  “  ciliary  glands,”  describes  epithelial  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  which  he  regards  as 
the  structures  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  the  aqueous  fluid. 

The  ciliary  zone  of  the  rudimentary  anterior  segment  of  the  inner  tunic 
of  the  eyeball,  including  the  portion  of  the  tract  extending  from  the  ora 
serrata  to  the  root  of  the  iris,  consists,  as  does,  indeed,  the  entire  tract,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  the  anterior  pupillary  margin,  of  two  layers  of  cells.  These 
strata,  which  represent  the  inner  and  outer  lamellae  of  the  secondary  optic 
vesicle,  differ  in  their  histological  details.  While  a  fuller  account  of  these 
structures  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  nervous 
tunic,  a  few  facts  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  must 
here  be  anticipated  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  rudimentary  retinal  expansion  which  covers  the/Mwr  surface  of  the 
ciliary  ring  and  the  ciliary  processes  consists  of  a  douj^Mayer  of  epithelial 
elements.  The  inner  of  these  is  composed  of  ceH^possessing  a  well-pro¬ 
nounced  columnar  form ;  the  outer,  of  elemeiria^Ubh  are  lower  and  assume 
often  a  more  cuboidal  character.  Over  the  inferior  surface  of  the  iris,  as 
well  as  over  the  anterior  and  most  conspiouWis  parts  of  the  ciliary  processes, 
the  inner  cells  are  loaded  with  dark  pigmteft  ;  towards  the  posterior  and  less 
projecting  parts  of  the  processes  tL^icpigment  becomes  much  less  intense, 


1  Deutschmann:  Ueber  die  Qt^MMes  Humor  aqueus  im  Auge,  Archiv  f.  Ophthal., 
Bd.  xxvi.,  1880. 

2  Schoeler :  Ueber  das  Fliroresctem  in  seiner  Bedeutung  fur  Erforschung  des  Flussigkeits- 
weehsels  im  Auge,  Archiv  f.  3wmt.  u.  Physiolog.,  Physiolog.  Abth.,  1882. 

3  Leplat:  Etudes  s^rO^  nutrition  du  corps  vitre,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  t.  xcviii., 

1887.  (V 

4  Gifford :  ^ml^ro^Versuche  iiber  die  Lymphstrome  und  Lymph vvege  des  Auges, 
Archiv  f.  Aug^Js^kunde,  Bd.  xxvi.,  1893. 

5  Knies :  \ft^r  die  vorderen  Abflusswege  des  Auges  und  die  kiinstliche  Erzeugung 
von  Glauko%i,  archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xxviii.,  1894. 

6  ^»e^\Neue  Befunde  zur  Kenntniss  des  Fliissigkeitswechsels  im  Auge  und  zur 
Lelice  ^^der  Fibrinbildung  im  Kammerwasser,  Bericht  iiber  d.  23.  Versamml.  d.  Oph- 
thafnV.  Gesellsch.  zu  Heidelberg,  1893. 

Collins:  The  Glands  of  the  Ciliary  Body  in  the  Human  Eye,  Trans,  of  the  Ophthal. 
'gjpciety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  xi.,  1891. 
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and  is  limited  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  cells ;  while  over  the  ciliary  ring 
the  elements  composing  the  inner  layer  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  devoid 
of  colored  particles.  There  is  thus  a  progressive  decrease  of  the  pigment 
within  the  cells  of  the  inner  lamella  from  the  bases  towards  the  apices  of 
the  ciliary  processes.  The  outer  layer,  on  the  contrary,  remains  more  or 
less  deeply  pigmented  throughout  its  extent,  and  over  the  ciliary  ring  and 
the  apices  of  the  processes  the  cells  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  colored 
particles. 

When  carefully  examined  in  meridional  sections,  the  outer  contours  of 
the  elements  of  the  external  layer  appear  irregular,  and  here  and  there  the 
adjacent  tissue  is  encroached  upon  by  minute  cylindrical  projections.  These 
latter  structures,  upon  examination  after  removal  of  the  obscuring  pigment 
by  bleaching,  Collins  describes  as  composed  of  aggregations  of  epithelial 
cells  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  elements  composing  tubular  glands 
in  other  situations,  which  he  regards  as  true  secreting  tissue  composing  the 
glands  of  the  ciliary  body.  These  cylindrical  projections  from  the  outer 
cell-stratum  are  most  frequent  and  conspicuous  in  the  plicated  portion  of 
the  ciliary  region,  being  particularly  numerous  and  developed  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  smooth  ciliary  ring. 
Collins  regards  these  minute  outgrowths  as  the  glandular  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  the  aqueous  humor  is  secreted.  Additional  weight  in 
support  of  this  view  is  found,  according  to  this  author,  in  the  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  hypertrophied  condition  of  these  “  glands”  in  pathological 
processes  associated  with  excessive  secretion  of  the  aquo^m  humor,  as  in 
serous  iritis.  Sections  of  the  ciliary  region  of  eyes  sa^®ctcd  display  the 
presence  of  conspicuous  tubular  proliferations  closeWvfssociated  with  the 
covering  of  this  part  of  the  uveal  tract. 

That  the  ciliary  processes,  at  least  in  parH^&mot  as  a  whole,  are  inti¬ 
mately  and  directly  related  to  the  proctar©^)  of  the  aqueous  humor  is 
established  beyond  dispute ;  critical  the  foregoing  structures  de¬ 

scribed  as  the  ciliary  glands,  howey^\will  fail  to  convince  many,  and 
among  them  is  Leber,1  that  these  militate  cylindrical  projections,  which  are 
separated  from  the  ‘posterior  oiiMA)er  by  means  of  the  unbroken  inner 
layer  of  tall  columnar  cells  cAehJ)  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  suffice  for  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  no  inconside^Je  quantity  of  fluid  continually  escaping  from 
the  eye.  The  broad(^“vfcjy  of  Nicati,2  who  attributes  the  secretion  of  the 
humor  aqueus  to  the  Kt*veal  gland,”  the  epithelium  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  the  blood-supply  by  the  rich  vascular  distribution 
within  the  adi^^at  structures,  and  the  contractile  tissue  by  the  cilio-cho- 
roidal  mu^MS^ffers  a  more  comprehensive  interpretation. 

TheSffifocl-  Vessels  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — The  blood-vessels  especially 
supplying  the  ciliary  muscle  are  derived  from  two  sources, — from  the  long 

yvS - 

^p&eber:  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  u.  Entwickelungsges.,  Bd.  iv.,  1894,  p.  175. 
2Nicati:  La  glandula  de  Pbumeur  aqueuse,  Compt.-rend.  bebd.  de  la  Soc.  de 


lolog.,  Ser.  9,  t.  in.,  1892. 
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and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  These  vessels,  in  their  course  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  muscle  to  gain  the  root  of  the  iris,  where  they  form  the 
larger  arterial  circle,  give  off  branches  which  anastomose  with  considerable 
frequency  and  constitute  a  somewhat  incomplete  arterial  circuit,  the  circulus 
arteriosus  musculi  dliaris ;  from  the  latter  minute  twigs  pass  in  various 
directions  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  ciliary  processes  are  derived  from  the  circulus 
iridis  major ,  as  branches  which  pass  backward,  traversing  the  inner  part  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  to  reach  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  plications.  On 


Fig.  38. 


Diagram  of  vascular  supply  of  anterior  segment  of  eye.  (Leber.)— c,  c',  anterio^Ary  artery  and 
vein ;  d ,  d',  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  ;  o,  recurrent  twig  to  choroid ;  p,  cirdj^s  arteriosus  iridis 
major  in  section ;  q,  vessels  of  iris ;  r,  vessels  of  ciliary  processes ;  s,  vein  returuw^^iood  from  iris  and 
ciliary  process ;  t,  tributary  of  anterior  ciliary  vein  from  ciliary  muscle ;  u,  giiffajfjfs  venosus  (canal  of 
Schlemm) ;  v,  vascular  loops  of  corneal  limbus  :  w,  anterior  conjunctival 


entering  the  latter — a  single  artery  often  providing  for  more  than  one  process 
— the  main  stem  rapidly  breaks  up  into  seconiftT^j^’anches,  which  soon  pass 
over  into  the  intricate  convolutions  forming sNlarge  a  part  of  the  entire  fold. 

The  venous  radicles  draining  the  ciliary  muscle  become  tributary  to  two 
distinct  groups,  the  anteriorly  and  th^eqnatorially  situated  veins.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  carried  inwardi^Mdbackward  to  join  that  carried  by  the 
veins  returning  the  blood  from  1|^gfflary  processes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  finally 
taken  up  and  conveyed  fr^*^be  deeper  structures  by  the  great  equatorial 
trunks,  the  venae  vortical  fwiother  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  conducted  forwbM  and  outward  by  means  of  vessels  which  pierce 
obliquely  the  sclefq^)  coat  and  empty  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 
During  their  pas^jg^  through  the  fibrous  tunic  they  come  into  proximity 
to  the  canal  dG^Kfnlemm  and  receive  the  small  tributaries  proceeding  from 
that  channel*^ means  of  which,  as  already  noted,  indirect  communication 
is  established  between  the  annular  sinus  and  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Ciliary  Body . — The  remarkable  functional  activity  of 
the  structures  included  within  the  ciliary  body  leads  to  the  anticipation  of 
^existence  of  a  rich  nervous  supply  to  this  region. 
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The  anterior  ramifications  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves,  together  with  fila¬ 
ments  contributed  by  the  short  ciliary  trunks,  on  entering  the  ciliary  body 
unite  to  form  an  annular  plexus,  the  orbiculus  gangliosus,  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  varied  character  of  the  component  fibres 
of  these  branches  explains  the  presence  of  motor,  sympathetic,  and  sensory 
nerve-fibres  within  this  plexus. 


Fig.  39. 


Nerve-terminations  within  the  ciliary  muscle.  Methylene-blue  staining.— a,  bundle  of  medullated 
nerve-fibres  giving  off  a  lateral  twig  (6).  which  divides  into  branches  which  break  up  into  the  terminal 
arborizations  (c,  d).  (After  Agababow.) 


The  more  recent  investigations  of  Agababow  and  Arnstein 1  have  added 
to  our  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  complex  disposition  of  the  nerves 
of  this  region.  According  to  these  observers,  four  sets  of  ne^ve-fibres  may 
be  demonstrated  within  the  ciliary  body  of  the  cat,  and,  wim^odifications, 
also  within  that  of  man.  These  groups  of  nervous  ^mftents  comprise : 
1,  the  vaso-motor  fibres  supplying  the  vascular  tissu^^z,  the  motor  fibres 
ending  within  the  tissue  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  3.  tft^sensory  fibres,  forming 
a  subscleral  distribution ;  4,  fibres  terminatiMyi*  ramifications  within  the 
intermuscular  tissue  of  the  ciliary  muscle./""y^ 

The  vciso-motor  fibres  are  especially  tonberned  in  the  innervation  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  within  th^Huer  parts  of  which  they  break  up 
into  fibrillfe  which  penetrate  the  irmscular  tunic.  The  distribution  of  the 
vaso-motor  fibres  to  the  ciliarjfN&ocesses  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
Meyer2  and  Griinhagen.3  v\0-> 

The  motor  fibres ,  destinsS^articularly  for  the  tissue  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
possess  a  characterist^  ^rangement,  in  which  the  finer  fibrillse  pursue  a 
course  largely  correspotramg  with  the  disposition  of  the  muscle  elements. 
The  slender  strcylsKtfy  running  fibrillse  present  minute  varicosities,  and 
terminate  in  fraAgndings  of  great  delicacy  between  the  contractile  cells. 
The  s$Mxtf>  fibres  of  the  ciliary  body,  which  in  the  cat  and  some  other 


1  As 


Bd 


A? 


0 


Vgtobabow  und  Arnstein :  Die  Innervation  des  Ciliarkorpers,  Anatom.  Anzeiger, 
^No.  17,  1893. 

x  ‘^%^ver :  Die  N  ervenendigungen  in  der  Iris,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xvii.,  1880. 
^\3  Griinhagen:  Die  Nerven  der  Ciliarfortsatze  des  Kanincliens,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat., 

bcTx 


,  xxii.,  1883. 
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animals  are  represented  by  a  superficial  plexus  occupying  the  outer  sub- 
scleral  layers,  in  man  are  connected  with  special  expansions  or  “  reticulum- 
plates.”  Critical  examination  of  these  structures  with  high  powers  shows 
them  to  be  composed  of  fibrillse  of  the  greatest  tenuity. 

Additional  sensory  fibres,  constituting  the  foregoing  fourth  group,  bear 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  twigs  given  off  from  the 
annular  plexus  consist  principally  of  medullated  fibres ;  they  soon  divide 
and  intertwine,  and  contain  sparingly  interspersed  ganglion-cells,  chiefly 
along  the  course  of  the  thinner  nerve-bundles.  On  following  the  medul¬ 
lated  fibres  in  their  further  ramifications  within  the  mass  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  they  are  seen  to  give  off  small  offshoots,  which  retain  their  medul¬ 
lary  sheath  until  they  have  reached  a  different  plane,  when  they  soon  divide 
into  two  non-medullated  fibres.  The  latter  almost  immediately  break  up  into 
a  number  of  secondary  fibrillse,  which  in  turn  are  resolved  into  terminal 
threads,  the  entire  group  of  fibrillae  forming  a  special  end-arborization,  of 
which  two  or  more  are  connected  with  the  filaments  derived  from  a  single 
primary  lateral  twig. 

The  terminal  arborizations  connected  with  the  nerves  in  question  are 
distinguished  from  other  nervous  endings  within  the  ciliary  muscle  by  the 
relatively  great  thickness  of  the  varicose  fibril lse,  which  end  in  free  knob¬ 
like  expansions.  These  end-arborizations  are  situated  at  various  levels,  but 
occupy  particularly  the  posterior  and  inner  segment  of  the  ciliary  body. 
They  lie  within  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  between!  the  bundles 
composing  the  ciliary  muscle.  According  to  Arnstein,1  th^Jei^ninal  rami¬ 
fications  represent  a  special  nervous  apparatus  for  the  ^  p  1 

sensibility  excited  mechanically  by  the  contractio 
muscular  bundles.  /V 

THE  IRIS.  /VW 

The  iris  constitutes  the  anterior  and  inirer\?§Jnent  of  the  vascular  tunic 
of  the  eyeball,  forming  the  perforated^] membrane  or  diaphragm  which 
stretches  across  in  front  of  the  cryst^jne  lens.  Its  inner  or  pupillary 
margin  rests  upon  the  anterior  sur^^  of  the  lens ;  its  periphery  or  root  is 
connected  with  the  choroidal  tracQust  anterior  to  the  ciliary  processes. 

Viewed  in  section,  the  J^^resents,  111  addition  to  its  variously  tinted 
stroma,  covered  in  front  fejytne  endothelium  of  the  anterior  chamber,  a 
deeply  pigmented  pos^n^stratum  directly  continuous  with  the  pigment 
layers  clothing  the  cjliary processes ;  this  dark  lamella  represents  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  anterior ^^?3ent  of  the  nervous  tunic,  and  constitutes  the  pars 
iridica  retince.s^ite  iris,  therefore,  is  composed  of  two  genetically  distinct 
parts, — tlisA^Ktributed  by  the  mesoderm,  and  that  secondarily  derived 
from  the  eS^aerm  through  the  optic  vesicle. 

The^arious  components  of  the  iris  and  their  morphological  relations 
nrayi^J  grouped  as  follows  : 


ton  of  muscle- 
’the  surrounding 


<2 


1  Arnstein :  loe.  cit. ,  p.  560. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Anterior  endothelium. 
Anterior  boundary  layer. 
Vascular  stroma  layer. 
Posterior  limiting  lamella , 
Pigment  layer - 


Continuation  of  the  mesodermic  tissues 
.of  the  choroidal  tract,  constituting  the 
stroma  zone. 


a.  Anterior  layer  of  pig-' 
merited  spindle-cells ,  representing 


OUTER  LAYER 

b.  Posterior  layer  of  pig¬ 
mented  polygonal  cells ,  represent- 
^  ing  INNER  LAYER 


of  optic  vesicle. 


The  anterior  endothelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  irregular  poly¬ 
hedral  plates,  composed  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  and  containing  ovoid 
or  reniform  nuclei,  which  are  uninterruptedly  continued  over  the  front 
surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as  the  pupillary  margin.  This  endothelium,  the 


Fig.  40. 


presence  of  which  is^tlanonstrable  after  silver  staining,  is  a  part  of  the 
general  lining  of  the\nferior  chamber ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  endothelh  if&lls  which  cover  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  invest 
the  trabeculae  0ffie  ligamentum  pectinatum.  Even  when  the  stroma  layer 
is  loadec^OTp1  pigment,  as  in  irides  of  very  deep  color,  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  ^clothelium  remain  clear  and  uninvaded  by  pigment. 

The  anterior  boundary  layer  has  no  existence  as  an  independent  layer, 
s^jPVij  consists  of  the  modified  and  condensed  foremost  stratum  of  the 
Xtroma,  in  which  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  general  iris-stroma  are 
tmusually  closely  arranged  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
Vol.  I. — 18 
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intercellular  fibrous  tissue  and  small  size  of  the  interfascicular  lymph-spaces. 
As  a  result  of  these  peculiarities  the  cells  lie  nearer  together,  producing  an 
appearance  which  Michel* 1  interprets  as  indicating  a  layer  of  reticulated 
tissue  somewhat  resembling  a  dense  lymphoid  structure.  The  layer  under 
consideration,  however,  differs  from  ordinary  iridial  stroma,  as  pointed  out 
by  Koganei,2  only  in  being  more  condensed,  the  existence  of  a  reticulum 
seemingly  composed  almost  exclusively  of  irregularly  spindle  and  stellate 
plate-like  elements,  as  assumed  by  Michel,  being  suggested  by  the  incon¬ 
spicuous  representation  of  the  fibrous  bundles  in  this  part  of  the  iris.  The 
fibrous  tissue  is,  however,  distinctly  present,  and  exists,  as  emphasized  by 
Retzius,3  in  the  form  of  irregularly  interlacing,  extremely  delicate  bundles, 
which  pass  between  the  cells  as  far  as  the  anterior  endothelium.  The 
irregular  connective-tissue  cells  occupying  the  anterior  layer,  which  are 
sometimes  round,  oval,  or  stellate  elements,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
boundary  layer  assume  the  disposition  of  the  elements  of  the  general  iris- 
stroma,  into  which  they  insensibly  pass. 

The  minute  clefts  which  occupy  the  interspaces  between  the  elements 
constituting  the  anterior  boundary  layer  represent  lymph-spaces,  and  some¬ 
times  contain  lymph-corpuscles  or  migratory  cells  in  varying  number,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  iris-stroma.  At  the  posterior  margin  of  the  boundary 
layer  the  intercellular  clefts  become  of  larger  size,  and  gradually  pass  into 
the  lymph-spaces  of  the  stroma  layer.  In  deeply  colored  irides  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  cells  composing  the  anterior  boundary  layer,  as/well  as  their 
processes,  becomes  invaded  by  pigment  particles.  Blood- vns^lware  wanting 
within  this  part  of  the  iris.  (x* 

The  vascular  stroma  layer ,  which  constitutes  the  bull^^T  the  iris,  consists 
of  a  loosely  disposed  mesh-work  of  connective-tissu^ffbres  and  cells  sup¬ 
porting  a  rich  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerra^md  enclosing  irregular 
lymph-spaces.  In  addition  to  these  elemerftSt thi s  stratum,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pupillary  margin,  contains  the  /muscular  tissue  constituting  the 
sphincter  pupillce ,  as  well  as  an  irregularly er  of  radially  disposed  muscle- 
bundles  which  extend  from  the  pupillary  towards  the  marginal  zone,  and 
represent  an  imperfect  dilator  puwfiMJ 

The  strength  of  the  supnqtfMg)  framework  depends  less  on  the  con¬ 
nective-tissue  elements  thajN^pon  the  radially  coursing  blood-vessels  and 
nerve-trunks  which  they*  im&st  (Schwalbe),  and  around  which  they  form 
sheaths  of  considerableNiae.  The  structural  elements  composing  the  layer 
of  vascular  strom£  in^ude  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  on  and  between 
which  lie  the  ir^pmar  connective-tissue  cells.  While  the  fibrous  tissue  is 
aggregated  ^i^^fpally  as  the  sheaths  investing  the  vessels  and  the  nerves, 


f 


1  Michel  ^Die  histologische  Structur  des  Irisstroma,  Erlangen,  1875. 

1  KS*sbei :  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Bau  der  Iris  des  Menschen  und  der  Wirbel- 

th^re^JFcniv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xxv.,  1885. 

OLRetzius:  Zur  Kenntniss  vom  Bau  der  Iris,  Biologische  Untersuchungen,  Neue 
Qytge,  v.,  1893. 
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the  intervening  territory  is  occupied  by  delicate  bands  irregularly  inter¬ 
woven  to  form  a  loose  or  spongy  tissue,  the  interfibrillar  interstices  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lymph-spaces.  The  connective-tissue  cells  are  particu¬ 
larly  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  perivascular  sheaths,  accom¬ 
panying  the  blood-vessels  in  conspicuous  groups ;  within  the  general  loose 
mesh-work  characterizing  other  parts  of  the  stroma  layer  the  cells  are  much 
less  numerous.  The  fibrous  investments  of  the  blood-vessels,  arteries  as 
well  as  veins,  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  sections  passing  parallel  to 
the  pupillary  margin,  in  which  the  radially  disposed  vessels  are  cut  generally 
at  right  angles.  These  perivascular  sheaths,  which  in  thickness  not  infre¬ 
quently  equal  the  external  diameter  of  the  enclosed  vessel,  are  composed 
principally  of  circularly  disposed  fibres ;  the  latter  often  deviate  sufficiently 


Tangential  section  of  iris.— a,  endoth»f$impf 
terior  limiting  lamella ;  /,  pigmented  c^iaJVo e 

5b 


to  course  of  fibres ;  h ,  transverse! 


K 


»  anterior  boundary  layer ;  c,  vascular  stroma ;  e,  pos- 
-  Jone »  9,  portion  of  sphincter  pupillse  muscle  cut  parallel 
fibres.  Magnified  170  diameters. 

in  their  transverse  iffrOement  to  produce  obliquity,  which  results  in  an 
interweaving  of  theVibfilke.  While  the  circular  fibres  constitute  the  most 
important  part»<  ^ie  sheath,  Retzius 1  has  shown  that  longitudinal  fibrilke 
exist  both  witl0^t  and  within  the  chief  fibrous  layer,  the  perivascular  invest¬ 
ment  therebyAnaterially  gaining  in  strength.  A  perivascular  lymph-space 
usually^qph-ates  the  sheath  from  the  blood-vessel,  the  exterior  of  the  latter 
being,  invested  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  endothelial  covering. 

stroma  in  dark  irides  contains  a  variable  amount  of  pigment,  dis- 
uted  principally  as  irregular  aggregations  of  pigmented  cells  in  which 


1  Retzius  :  loc.  cit. 
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the  nuclei  alone  remain  uninvaded ;  here  and  there  additional  smaller  non- 
nucleated  masses  of  colored  particles  are  encountered.  The  anterior  layer 
and  the  pupillary  zone  are  the  portions  of  the  iris-stroma  that  contain  the 
pigment-cells  in  greatest  number;  in  irides  of  only  moderate  darkness 
these  situations  include  almost  the  entire  pigment.  The  stroma  of  very 
dark  irides  presents  a  much  more  general  distribution  of  the  pigment,  since 
in  these  cases  all  portions  of  the  stroma  layer  are  filled  with  the  colored 
particles ;  the  latter  are  contained  either  within  irregular  spherical  masses 
of  pigment-cells  or  within  more  isolated  stellate  elements.  The  vicinity  of 
the  circulus  arteriosus  minor — that  is,  the  outer  margin  of  the  pupillary  zone 
— is  especially  rich  in  accumulations  of  pigment. 


Fig.  42. 


Radial  section  of  pupillary  zone  of  iris.— a,  termination  of  pigmented  layers  at  pupillary  margin ; 
b,  stroma  layer ;  c,  transversely  cut  bundles  of  sphincter  pupilla  '  '  "  zone ;  e,  dilator 

fibres.  Magnified  70  diameters. 


The  muscular  tissue  which,  as  already  intimated,  lies  the  vascular 

stroma  layer  forms  one  of  the  most  important  constita^hjs  of  the  iris. 


has  been  and  still  is  a  subject  concerning  whk&Jhe  views  of  competent 
observers  widely  diverge.  While  the  dei^lV^  the  arrangement  of  the 
iridial  musculature,  particularly  the  pres&icrof  absence  of  a  dilator  pupillse, 
are  still  matters  for  discussion,  eed  that  anatomically  the  most 


important  muscular  tract  surrouiK 


sphincter  pupillce . 

The  latter  consists  of  a\zfij?  igff  involuntary  muscle,  varying  between 
.040  and  .080  millimetre  inwjtth,  according  to  the  state  of  contraction,  and 
measuring  about  one-t^ntl^tis  much  in  thickness ;  it  is  situated  nearer  the 
posterior  11  1  eHor  surface  of  the  iris-stroma.  The  individual 


muscle-bundles  coji^gMng  the  pupillary  sphincter  somewhat  interlace  during 
their  circular  cdtAs#,  being  contained  within  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  delicateA^&tments  of  connective  tissue. 


The  extends  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the  pupillary  margin,  the 


immediate  free  border  of  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  attenuated  con- 
tinu^^i  of  the  retinal  layers,  which  thus  shut  out  the  iris-stroma  from  the 
During  contraction,  however,  the  pigmented  retinal  layers  become 
(impressed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sphincter  muscle  apparently  forms  the 
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direct  boundary  of  the  pupillary  opening.  The  observation  of  Steinach,1 
that  the  muscular  elements  of  the  sphincter  are  sometimes  pigmented,  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  colored  particles  within  the 
spindle-cells  of  the  posterior  boundary  layer  of  the  iris. 

In  marked  contrast  to  our  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  universally 
admitted  presence  of  a  sphincter  muscle  stand  the  data  concerning  the 
existence  of  an  antagonizing 

dilator  pupillse.  Not  with-  Fig.  43. 

standing,  however,  the  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  their  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  presence  of  certain 
anatomical  details  has  been 
established  by  many  obser¬ 
vations. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  iris-stroma  is  separated 
from  the  deeply  pigmented 
posterior  zone  by  a  delicate 
stratum,  the  posterior  boun¬ 
dary  layer,  or  membrane  of 
Bruch,  within  which,  or  at 
least  closely  associated  with  it, 
exist  numerous  radially  dis¬ 
posed  delicate  spindle  fibre- 
cells.  These  elements,  often 
more  or  less  pigmented,  are 
the  particular  objects  concern - 


—  d 


Radial  section  of  iris  oflratoTE.  (Retzius.)— 6,  anterior 
boundary  layer:  g ,  va^^Sr  stroma  layer;  d,  dilator 
fibres ;  r,  retinal  layenflfcignified  about  300  diameters. 

xQ" 

iNregard  the  spindle-cells  as 
hem  as  modified  connective 


ing  which  investigators  disagree,  since  so^ 
muscular  in  nature,  while  others  concern 
tissue. 

The  character  of  these  cells  ha^^n  repeatedly  the  subject  of  critical 
investigations  by  competent  obs^ps  in  the  iris  of  the  albino  rabbit,  which 
tissue,  owing  to  the  absence  oOhe  obscuring  pigment,  offers  an  unusually 
favorable  opportunity  oi\ 

Sections  of  such  tissue^ Either  when  cut  meridionally  or  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  iris,  c^m^Bstrate  the  presence  of  long,  delicate  spindle-cells, 
the  general  form  andnuclei  of  which  strongly  resemble  elongated  muscular 
elements.  Thg&Aeells  are  especially  well  displayed  in  tissues  fixed  in  a  four 
per  cent.  sotaAwJi  of  formaldehyde  and  stained  with  hsematoxylin.  The 
spindle^m  in  the  rabbit,  however,  do  not  constitute  a  continuous  layer,  but 
are  disputed  as  delicate  bundles  radiating  from  the  pupillary  margin  well 
towels  the  ciliary  zone.  The  presence  of  similarly  arranged  spindle-cells 


Steinach :  Uber  den  Sphincter  Pupillae  des  Frosches,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiologie, 
Bd.  liii.,  1893. 
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Surface  view  of  dilator  fibres  of  human  iris. 

Magnified  about  400  diameters. 


(Retzius.) 


has  been  established  by  Heese 1  in  a  number  of  other  animals,  including  the 
cat,  dog,  sheep,  ox,  and  pig. 

Direct  observations  confirming  the  existence  of  corresponding  elements 

within  the  human  iris  have 
Fig.  44.  been  made  by  a  number  of 

investigators,  among  which 
the  testimony  of  Merkel,2 
Retzius,3  and  Schafer 4  is.  the 
most  positive.  The  last- 
named  observer  states,  “  I 
have  myself  obtained  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibres 
at  the  back  of  the  iris,  under  the  pigment-cells,  having  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  flat,  plain  muscle-cells.”  The  study  of  numerous  sections  of 
human  irides  cut  parallel  to  the  pupillary  margin  leads  the  writer  to  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  almost  unbroken  layer  of  elongated  elements 
which  strongly  resemble  involuntary  muscle-cells. 

The  observations  of  Ewing5  suggest  the  close  relations  between  the 
dilator  fibres  and  the  ciliary  region  :  he  describes  the  presence  of  numerous 
delicate  bundles  of  radiating  connective-tissue  fibres,  which  pass  from  the 
valleys  between  the  ciliary  processes,  through  the  root  of  the  iris,  to  join 
with  the  radially  disposed  muscular  bundles  representing  the  dilator. 

While  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  str2^tjp%f  delicate 
spindle-cells  within  the  posterior  border  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  of 
man  and  many  other  animals  may  thus  be  assumed^^>ositively  demon¬ 
strated,  the  interpretations  as  to  the  exact  nature^  gQP  ise  elements  are  far 
from  identical.  The  difficulty  of  determining;, ,f raV  nature  of  the  cells  in 
'  question  solely  upon  their  morphological  charad^rtstics  is  admitted  by  those 
most  skilled  in  microscopical  investigati^^/and  even  so  experienced  an 
observer  as  Retzius  confesses  his  inabilii^^o  decide  positively  the  muscular 
character  of  the  spindle-cells  from  tl^jj  histological  details. 

The  authorities,  however,  who  (l^ee  regarded  the  evidence  as  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  warrant  the  b^jMiyli  The  existence  of  a  definite  dilator  pu- 
pillse  muscle  include  a  nunrimKof  the  most  trustworthy  observers,  among 
whom  are  Henle,  Kollilfo^ijuschka,  Merkel,  Dogiel,  Eversbusch,  Schafer, 
and  others.  Consjfirejmis  among  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  consider 


1  Heese:  Uebei  influss  des  Sympathicus  auf  das  Auge,  insbesondere  auf  die 

Irisbewegung,  d.  ges.  Physiolog.,  Bd.  lii.,  1893. 

2  Merkel^N&^bnisse  der  Anatomie  u.  Entwickelungsges.,  Bd.  in.,  1893  (Anmer- 
kung,  S.  288)N^ 

3  Retail  :  Zur  Kenntniss  vom  Bau  der  Iris,  Biologische  Untersuch.,  Neue  Folge,  v., 

1893.  J 

i^cnafer :  in  Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  vol.  ill.,  Pt.  3,  1894. 

^Ni-Ewing:  Ueber  ein  Bauverhaltniss  des  Iris-Umfanges  beim  Menschen,  Archiv  f. 


F 


& 


thalmol.,  Bd.  xxxiv.,  1888. 
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the  muscular  nature  of  the  spindle-cells  as  insufficiently  established,  and 
therefore  look  upon  these  elements  as  elastic  in  character,  are  Schwalbe  and 
Griinhagen.  The  latter,  who  has  long  regarded  the  expansive  movements 
of  the  iris  as  associated  with  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  has  ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  more  recent  paper 1  that  the  finely  fibrillar  ground-substance  of 
Bruch's  membrane  possesses  muscular  contractility:  Griinhagen's  views, 
therefore,  are  in  closer  accord  with  those  of  the  majority  of  observers  than 
formerly.  As  a  result  of  his  comparative  and  embryological  investigations, 
Gabrielides 2  also  accepts  and  figures  a  dilator  in  the  human  iris. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  presence  of  a  dilator  muscle  in 
man,  the  fact  is  suggestive  that  a  distinct  dilator  pupillse  exists  not  only  in 
birds,  where  a  robust  dilator  is  found,  but  also  in  many  mammals,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  comparative  investigations  of  Koganei 3  and  of  Dostoiewsky.4 
Within  the  iris  of  the  seal  and  the  common  otter  the  dilator  is  very  well 
developed  and  constitutes  a  conspicuous  structure;  that  of  the  otter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eversbusch,5  in  correspondence  with  the  triangular  form  of  the 
pupil,  consists  of  three  bands  of  radially  disposed  fibres. 

The  admitted  uncertainty  of  definitely  establishing  the  muscular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spindle-cells  upon  purely  histological  data  has  given  great  value 
to  physiological  investigations  concerning  the  movements  of  the  iris,  as 
capable  of  supplying  additional  corroborative  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  existence  of  a  pupillary  dilator  muscle.  The  various  views  held  by 
observers  who  from  time  to  time  have  offered  explanatioip4Pncerning  the 
phenomena  attending  the  movements  of  the  iris  arranged,  as 

suggested  by  Heese,6 *  under  three  general  groups.  /Op 

1.  A  sphincter  and  a  dilator  muscle  both  exisfc^Qfee  former  is  controlled 
by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  the  latter  is  innervaf^Kby  the  sympathetic.  The 
movements  of  the  iris  and  its  condition^^C  jlilation  or  contraction  are, 
therefore,  the  direct  result  of  the  mita^opiztng  influence  of  these  two 
muscles. 

2.  A  dilator  muscle  does  not  exi^Jhe  size  of  the  pupil  being  regulated 
by  the  balance  between  the  coii^^^on  of  the  sphincter  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  iris-stroma.  The  infldk^  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  pupil  is 
secondary,  being  directly,^^i8ted  upon  the  blood-vessels,  which  by  their 


Xj 


Mechanik  der  Irisbewegung,  Nachtrag,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges. 


1  Griinhagen :  Uebei* 

Physiologie,  Bd. 

2  Gabrielides  >H&Kcnerches  sur  l’embryogenie  et  Panatomie  comparee  de  Pangle  de  la 
chambre  anteriaiAJiez  le  poulet  et  chez  Phomme,  Archiv.  d’Ophtlial.,  t.  xv.,  1895. 

3  ntersuch.  iiber  den  Bau  der  Iris  des  Menschen  und  der  Wirbelthiere, 
Archiv  f!^^^nat.,  Bd.  xxv.,  1885. 

4  ItostOTewsky  :  IJeber  den  Bau  des  Corpus  ciliare  und  der  Iris  von  Saugethieren, 

mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xxviii.,  1886. 

.  ^^JEvtrsbusch :  Yergleichende  Studien  iiber  den  fein.  Bau  der  Iris  der  Saugethieren, 
rajjtsch.  f.  vergl.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  in.,  1885. 

6  Heese:  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Sympatheticus  auf  das  Auge,  insbesondere  auf  die 

"^Irisbewegung,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiolog.,  Bd.  lii.,  1893. 
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thereby  induced  contraction  effect  a  mechanical  dilation  of  the  pupillary 
opening. 

3.  A  dilator  muscle  does  not  exist,  but  the  dilation  of  the  pupil  follow¬ 
ing  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  due,  not  to  the  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels,  but  to  a  restraining  or  inhibitory  action  exerted  by  the 
sympathetic  upon  the  sphincter.  In  consequence  of  such  influence  brought 
about  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  dilation  follows  as  the  result  of  the 
temporary  inaction  and  partial  passiveness  of  the  sphincter  muscle. 

The  physiological  aspects  of  the  pupillary  movements  have  been  ex¬ 
haustively  considered  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Langley  and  Anderson,1  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  critical  discussion  of  the  various  views 
pertaining  to  the  changes  within  the  iris,  as  well  as  for  the  details  of  the 
interesting  experimental  investigations  there  recorded.  The  present  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  served  by  a  brief  account  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
these  authors. 

The  experimental  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  radially  arranged  con¬ 
tractile  substance  within  the  iris  adduced  by  Langley  and  Anderson  include 
the  demonstration  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  When  local  dilation  of  the  pupil  passes  a  certain  limit,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  iris  is  dragged  towards  the  stimulated  side ;  that  this  displace¬ 
ment  is  not  due  to  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  muscle  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  sphincter  can  be  made  to  contract  at  the  same  time. 

2.  If  a  radial  strip  of  iris  be  isolated  from  the  adjacei^Vparts  of  the 

iris,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  causes  shortening  of^he,  mus  isolated 
strip.  This  shortening  may  be  produced  prior  to  :hout  any  con¬ 

traction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

3.  Direct  examination  of  the  iris  during  stimulation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  shows  that  dilation  of  the  pupil  precedes  the  contraction  of  the 
vessels.  The  dilating  action  of  the  sympalmeticTS  thus  demonstrated  to  be 
independent  of  contraction  of  the  blood-Sfessels. 

4.  There  is  no  proof  of  elastic  tissdQh  the  iris,  since  a  radial  strip  does 
not  always  retract  on  being  stretcj  if  the  iris  be  left  until  its  muscular 
tissue  is  dead,  a  radial  strip  doeg^A  shorten. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence^^p^tne  sympathetic  causes  inhibition  of  the 
sphincter  ;  it  causes,  on  The  ^htrary,  radial  shortening  of  a  portion  of  the 
iris  without  the  least  tr^cefu  relaxation  in  the  tone  of  the  sphincter  border. 

These  facts,  wjion  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  histological  details  to 
which  attention  ba^flready  been  directed,  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
presence  of  a  definite  dilator  pupillae  muscle  has  been  established. 

The  limiting  lamella  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con¬ 

fusion  in  tn^aescription  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  iris-stroma  as  given 
by  authors :  this  has  been  due  largely  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 

(?)  Langley  and  Anderson  :  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Movements  of  the  Iris,  Journal 
♦  ^  Jr  Physiology,  vol.  xiii.,  1892. 
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relations  and  significance  of  the  stratum  of  spindle-cells  which  have  been 
already  described.  These  elements,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
must  be  regarded,  for  the  reasons  already  presented,  as  representing  a  con¬ 
tractile  sheet,  which  is  accepted  by  many,  including  the  writer,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  distinct  dilator  pupillse  muscle.  While  the  more  or  less  perfect 
layer  of  spindle-cells  is  intimately  united  with  the  structure  forming  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  iris-stroma,  critical  examination  of  suitably  pre¬ 
pared  sections  shows  that  the  spindle-cells  are  separated  from  the  posterior 
pigmented  zone  by  a  stratum  of  great  delicacy, — the  posterior  limiting 
lamella  proper. 

This  last-named  structure,  also  called  the  posterior  boundary  lamella,  the 
vitreous  lamella,  the  basal  membrane,  or  the  membrane  of  Bruch,  appears 
as  a  clear  lamella  of  great  tenuity,  its  maximum  thickness  not  exceeding 
.002  millimetre,  which  closely  adheres  to  the  outer  stratum  of  the  pig¬ 
mented  retinal  zone  behind  and  is  intimately  related  to  the  sheet  of  spindle- 
cells  in  front.  The  almost  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  limiting  lamella 
under  moderate  amplification  gives  place  to  a  distinct,  though  delicate,  radial 
striation  when  examined  with  high  powers.  After  prolonged  maceration, 
according  to  Schwalbe,* 1  the  striated  lamella  breaks  up  into  fine  stiff  fibrillse, 
entirely  distinct  from  muscle-fibres.  The  intimate  union  of  the  lamella 
with  the  subjacent  pigmented  tissue  not  infrequently  results  in  the  adherence 
of  portions  of  the  outer  retinal  layer  to  the  lamella,  in  consequence  of  which 
oval  nuclei  and  particles  of  the  pigmented  cells  remain  attached  to  and 
seemingly  form  constituents  of  the  limiting  membrane. 

The  posterior  limiting  lamella  of  the  iris  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
the  anterior  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  BruA^s  found  in  the  ciliary 
zone  and  posterior  parts  of  the  choroidal  tract ;  l&Jfe^ustitution  it  is  the  result 
of  a  local  condensation  of  the  connective-4is«^troma,  and  corresponds  to 
a  membrana  propria  in  other  locations.  >  ^^recognition  by  Merkel 2  of  the 
posterior  limiting  lamella  as  distinctApm  the  superimposed  stratum  of 
spindle-cells  has  been  recently3  reaffirmed  by  him;  the  existence  of  the 
limiting  lamella  is  also  admittgcMfy  Schafer ; 4  Retzius,5  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  consider  the  dilato^sg^tum  and  the  membrane  of  Bruch  as 
inseparable. 

The  pigmented  lave*'  (goring  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as 
the  anterior  margin  o^he  pupillary  opening,  while  constituting  anatomically 
an  integral  part<d£&e  diaphragm,  possesses  a  distinct  morphological  value, 
since  it  repres<|0pthe  remains  of  the  anterior  limits  of  the  ectodermic 

secondary^^(^vesicle. 


fcwaibe 


1  S<5hwaTbe :  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  S.  206. 

:  Handbuch  der  topograph.  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.,  1887,  S.  256. 

^*$terkel:  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  u.  Entwickelungsges.,  Bd.  hi,,  1893  (Anmer- 
0pg,  S.  287). 

>  4  Schafer:  Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  vol.  in.,  Ft.  3,  1894,  p.  33. 

5  Retzius  :  Zur  Kenntniss  vom  Bau  der  Iris,  Biolog.  Untersuch.,  Neue  Folge,  v.,  1893. 
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Radial  section  of  posterior  portion  of  human 
iris.  (Retzius.)— d,  dilator  fibres ;  dz ,  r,  anterior  and 
posterior  layers  of  retinal  zone.  Magnified  about 
400  diameters. 


The  deeply  colored  posterior  zone  in  suitable  preparations  is  shown 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  layers, — an  outer,  composed  of  low,  irregular 
spindle-cells,  and  an  inner,  made  up  of  short,  cylindrical,  polygonal  ele¬ 
ments.  These  layers  represent  the  outer  and  inner  lamellae  of  the  embry¬ 
onal  optic  cup,  and  at  their  extreme  anterior  limits,  corresponding  to  the 
front  margin  of  the  pupil,  they  become  continuous,  as  in  their  earlier  stage 
of  development. 

The  outer  layer  consists  of  a  single  row  of  deeply  pigmented  fusiform 
elements,  about  .070  to  .080  millimetre  in  length  and  .009  to  .010  milli¬ 
metre  in  thickness,  the  general  disposition  of  which  is  radial,  and  closely 

follows  the  minute  inequalities  of 
Fig.  45-  the  posterior  boundary  layer  with 

which  these  cells  are  almost  in¬ 
separably  united.  The  unbroken 
investment  thus  formed  is  con¬ 
tinuous  at  the  ciliary  border  of  the 
iris  with  the  low  columnar  or  poly¬ 
hedral  pigmented  elements  consti¬ 
tuting  the  outer  lamella  of  the  pars 
ciliaris  retinae;  at  this  point  the 
radial  arrangement  of  the  spindle- 
cells  gives  place  to  a  more  circular  disposition.  At  the  pupillary  margin 
the  low,  irregular  cells  of  the  outer  layer  pass  directly  inte^he  densely 
pigmented  elements  of  the  posterior  layer,  the  two  strat|\^eing  directly 
continuous. 

The  inner  layer  consists  of  cells  in  which  the  jmjmknt  particles  are  so 
crowded  that  ordinarily  all  demarcation  between  ^gjndividual  elements  is 
obscured,  the  layer  appearing  as  one  conti imqus  and  unbroken  pigmented 
zone.  Favorable  preparations,  as  afforded  ^^alTbino  eyes,  or  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  color  by  means  of  bleachingWflutions,  conclusively  show  that 
this  layer  consists  of  short  columnar  ta^olygonal  elements,  .030  to  .035 
millimetre  in  thickness,  the  bounc  of  which  are  sharply  defined  when 
not  obscured  by  the  usual  dense^Amulation  of  pigment  granules.  The 
cells  likewise  possess  spheri&N^wfclei.  The  dimensions  of  these  elements, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the*  ^u^er  layer,  are  evidently  largely  influenced  by 
the  contraction  and  dila^jg^  of  the  pupil,  in  which  variations  the  cells  of 
the  pigment  layer  ar^ntirely  passive. 

At  the  ciliar/lyraer  of  the  iris  the  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  are 
directly  contism0$  with  the  elements  which  constitute  the  inner  stratum  of 
the  pars  citf^i^retinse ;  the  pigment  particles  become  less  closely  aggregated 
and  gradually  abandon  the  innermost  portion  of  the  cells. 

T^kreut^ier  surface  of  the  pigment  layer  is  covered  by  an  extremely  deli- 
cafk  nfembrane  of  a  homogeneous  cuticular  character,  the  limitans  iridis , 
jroft i«i,  as  suggested  by  Schwalbe,  is  probably  the  continuation  of  the  similar 
|  ctfticular  investment  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae.  Its  great  delicacy,  and  the 
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readiness  with  which  it  splits  and  becomes  separated  from  the  iris,  account 
for  the  quite  common  absence  of  the  membrane  in  usual  preparations. 

The  Blood -  Vessels  of  the  Iris . — The  arteries  supplying  the  iris  are  given 
off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  civ  cuius  arteriosus  iridis  major ,  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  situated  within  the  ciliary  region  immediately  around  the 
outer  margin  of  the  iris.  The  iridial  branches  thus  originating  spring  from 
points  which  closely  correspond  to  the  attachments  of  the  ciliary  processes 
to  the  iris,  several  vessels,  however,  not  infrequently  arising  within  the  area 
belonging  to  a  single  process.  (Leber.) 

The  radially  disposed  arterial  stems  proceed  through  the  stroma  layer 
as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  pupillary  zone,  giving  off  branches  at  acute 
angles  during  their  course ;  on  reaching  the  sphincter  zone  they  freely  inos- 


Fig.  46. 


Arterial  supply  of  the  iris.  (Sappey.)— 1, 1,  long  ciliaforai^bnfcs  giving  off  their  superior  (2,  2)  and 
inferior  (3,  3)  branches  ;  4,  4,  recurrent  branches  to  <^oronTT  5,  5,  6,  6,  anterior  ciliary  arteries ;  7,  net¬ 
work  surrounding  pupil. 

culate  with  one  another  and  witL0^ir  branches  to  form  a  second  annular 
anastomotic  circuit,  the  circulyj^ieriosus  iridis  minor ,  which  lies  near  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iri  luring  foetal  life,  communicates  with  the 

vascular  pupillary  memjifi^et 

The  lesser  arteri^drcle  distributes  branches  in  three  directions  :  an 
inner  set  continues  inwards  the  pupillary  margin,  to  break  up  into  a  capillary 
net-work  within?  the  sphincter  muscle,  a  posterior  group  contributes  a  capil¬ 
lary  net-w(^’]^N^ccupying  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stroma  layer,  and  a 
third  antet&^vket  provides  a  capillary  reticulum  which  ramifies  within  the 
anterior  owndary  layer. 

^Thele  capillaries  become  tributary  to  venous  radicles  which  pursue  a 
|^nai;m  radial  course  directed  towards  the  ciliary  border ;  the  veins  thus 
^gjfeing  unite  at  acute  angles  to  form  vessels  which  are  continued  as  venous 
'Clrunks  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  company  with  the 
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veins  from  the  ciliary  processes,  and  finally  empty  into  the  large  venae 
vorticosse. 

In  structure,  the  arteries  of  the  iris-stroma  are  characterized  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  preponderance  of  elastic  tissue  and  meagreness  of  muscular  elements ; 
they  possess,  as  do  also  the  veins,  a  robust  adventitious  sheath,  contributed 
by  the  condensed  surrounding  iris-stroma,  in  which  stellate  cells  are  often 
conspicuous.  According  to  Michel,1  the  vessels  of  the  iris  are  provided 
with  an  additional  endothelial  sheath,  which  thus  partially  lines  the  peri¬ 
vascular  lymph-space  situated  within  the  thickened  adventitious  coat. 


Fig.  47. 
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These  interfascicular  lymphatic  clefts,  which  occur  in  such  profusion  in 
all  parts  of  the  iris  that  the  entire  stroma  layer  possesses  the  character  of  a 
sponge-like  tissue,  constitute  a  freely  intercommunicating  system  of  spaces. 
The  tissue-juices  contained  within  the  lymphatic  channels  are  carried 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  at  which  position  the  iridial  spaces,  in 
addition  to  communicating  with  the  interstitial  clefts  within  the  ciliary 
body,  probably  communicate  with  the  intra-pectinate  spaces  of  Fontana,  as 
maintained  by  Schwalbe. 

The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  direct  absorption  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  has  been  both  affirmatively 
and  negatively  answered,  but  the  recent  careful  investigations  of  Tiicker- 
mann1  render  the  probability  of  such  absorption  very  questionable,  and,  at 
best,  only  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  it  takes  place  through  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  both  situations  particles  within  the 
aqueous  humor  may  be  taken  up  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  endothelial  cells. 
The  loose  character  of  the  stroma  and  the  particularly  rich  vascular  supply 
fully  suffice  to  account  for  the  contents  of  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  iris 
without  assuming  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  fluids  Fig.  48. 

within  the  anterior 
chamber ;  the  only  com¬ 
munication  between  the 
latter  cavity  and  the 
iridial  channels  is  the 
indirect  path  by  way  of 
the  spaces  of  Fontana. 

The  Nerves  of  the 
Iris . — The  classic  paper 
of  Arnold,  together 
with  the  subsequent 
contributions  of  Faber, 

Pause,  Formad,  Meyer,  ^ 

Fiirst,  and  Eversbusch,  forms  ^f^nasis  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves  wiffin^ne  iris. 

The  nerve-trunks  su»$hying  the  iris  proceed  inward  from  the  annular 
intra-muscular  pi  ex  u  e  u  lus  gangliosus ,  formed  by  the  ciliary  nerves 

within  the  muscle  ofSrtX3ommodation.  The  nervous  stems,  which  are  at 
first  composed  prjutll|)ally  of  medullated  fibres  and  pursue  a  spiral  course, 
pass  into  the  LiUafy  border  of  the  iris,  and  upon  entering  the  stroma  layer 
divide  inft^fanches  which  are  united  and  rearranged  to  constitute  plexuses 
of  vari^^C^haracter.  In  the  disposition  of  the  principal  nerve-trunks 
there^ems  to  be  no  close  correspondence  between  their  course  and  that  of 
thMwoll- vessels. 


Surface  view 
ing.  (Meyer.)- 
tinuous  at  b  wit 


;pITIaeter  muscle  of  iris  of  rabbit  after  gold  stain- 
^xus  of  pale  nerve-fibres  which  become  con- 
(ermuscular  fibrillae.  High  amplification. 


1  Tiickermann  :  Ueber  die  Vorgange  bei  der  Kesorption  in  die  vordere  Ivammer 
^njizierter  kOrniger  Farbstoffe,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxvm.,  1892. 
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According  to  Meyer/  the  iridial  nerves  provide  nerve-endings  of  three 
kinds:  1,  motor  endings  within  the  muscular  tissue;  2,  sensory  endings 
within  the  superficial  layers  of  the  stroma ;  3,  vaso-motor  endings  in  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  and  the  capillaries. 

The  fibres  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular  tissue,  after  forming 


Fig.  49. 


Horizontal  section  of  rabbit’s  iris  after  staining  with  gold,  showing  motor  nerve-endings  in  dilator 
layer.  (Retzius.)— d,  d ,  muscle-fibres ;  n,  nerve  breaking  up  into  intermuscular  fibrillae.  Magnified 
about  950  diameters. 


a  coarse  mesh-work  as  they  journey  towards  the  pupillary  zone,  break  up 
into  smaller  non-medullated  twigs,  which  unite  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  to  form  an  annular  pupillary  plexus.  Numerous  delicate 
non-medullated  fibres  pass  from  the  latter  into  the  muscular  tissue,  within 


Fig.  50. 


Surface  view  of/^nsOTy  nerves  of  iris  of  rabbit  after  gold  staining.  (Meyer.)— eft,  choroid ;  8, 
sphincter  pupiltee ;  oty circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major;  n,  spirally  coursing  nerves.  All  nerves  repre¬ 
sented  are  ;  others  have  been  omitted.  Magnified  7  diameters. 


tort] 


which /tJupy  sooner  or  later  break  up  into  the  attenuated  ultimate  fibrillae 
for  the)  supply  of  the  individual  muscle-cells  between  which  the  nerve- 


/%v/ Meyer:  Die  Nervendigungen  in  der  Iris,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xvii.,  1880. 
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filaments  end.  The  ultimate  fibrillse  correspond  in  their  course  with  the 
general  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  present  varicosities,  and  terminate 
in  free  endings  between  the  contractile  elements.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  spindle-cells  of 
the  posterior  lamella  of  the  iris-stroma  that  Retzius 1  has  discovered  definite 
motor  nerve-endings  within  this  layer. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  iris  form  an  extensive  superficial  plexus  of 
largely  medullated  fibres  within  the  anterior  plane  of  the  stroma  layer. 
The  terminal  part  of  this  sensory  plexus  is  composed  of  non-medullated 
fibres  of  especial  delicacy,  which  lie  close  beneath  the  anterior  endothelium. 

The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  represented  by  the  delicate  bundles  of  non- 
medullated  fibres  which  accompany  the .  blood-vessels  and  terminate  in  free 
endings  within  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  arteries,  or  in  pale  fibres  entwining 
the  capillaries. 

The  existence  of  ganglion-cells  within  the  iris  has  been  a  subject  of 
conflicting  opinion.  Among  those  who  have  described  nerve-cells  as  present 
in  this  situation  are  Arnold  and  Faber,  while  Pause,  Iwanoff,  Formad, 
Furst,  and  Schwalbe  have  denied  their  existence.  Meyer2  records  having 
found  in  the  human  iris  small  multipolar  cells  which,  while  possessing 
apparently  no  connection  with  the  nerve-fibres,  strongly  resembled  in  their 
general  appearance  ganglion-cells.  Hosch,3  likewise,  describes  small  (.012 
to  .015  millimetre  in  diameter)  multipolar  elements  within  the  sphincter 
zone  of  the  human  iris,  which  not  only  are  identical  in  ajmearance  with 
ganglion-cells,  but  are  directly  connected  with  the  ngH^e-ftbres.  These 
instances  of  the  direct  observation  of  the  nerve-cell s,/ft^ml  be  noted,  per¬ 
tain  to  human  tissue ;  both  Meyer  and  Hosch  agr#  vTth  the  majority  of 
investigators  in  denying  the  presence  of  ganglictfra&lls  within  the  rabbit’s 
iris,  which  has  been  the  usual  subject  of  ob^^Sxion.  While  admitting 
the  possible  presence  of  small  nerve-cej^S^Jig  the  course  of  the  fibres 
taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  punilWy  plexus,  it  is  certain  that  their 
number  and  size  are  so  insignificant  thsuSthe  usually  accepted  doctrine,  that 
the  iris  is  without  ganglion-cells,  ^i^ue  still  regarded  as  true. 

thoJner  YOUS  TUNIC. 

The  nervous  tract  of^^eyeball  consists  essentially  of  the  highly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  expansion^fUie  optic  vesicle  and  its  cerebral  extension,  the 
direct  derivatives  of  rher  neural  ectoderm,  which  form  the  retina  and  parts 
of  the  optic  nervev^Regarded  in  the  light  of  the  newer  views  concerning 
the  retina,  asti^ped  upon  the  investigations  of  Tartuferi,  Golgi,  Cajal, 
Dogiel,  van  Gehuchten,  His,  and  others,  this  tunic  of  the  eyeball 

can  no  Mgfcr  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  remaining  coats,  but 


zius :  Zur  Kenntniss  zum  Bau  der  Iris,  Biolog.  Untersuch.,  Neue  Folge,  v.,  1893. 

cx  '^I'leyer  :  loc.  cit. 

3  Hosch :  Ehrlich’s  Methylenblaumethode  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  das  Auge, 
►^u’chiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd.  xxxvii.,  1891. 
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must  be  conceded  a  morphological  position  of  far  greater  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  retina  must  be  considered  as  a  true  nervous  centre  and  as  a 
peripherally  situated  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  rather  than  as 
merely  the  complex  percipient  apparatus  of  light-stimulus. 

The  retinal  tract  in  its  entirety,  as  representing  the  structures  evolved 
from  the  optic  vesicle,  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  pos¬ 
teriorly  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupillary  margin. 
This  extensive  sheet,  from  the  profound  variations  which  certain  of  its 
parts  undergo  both  in  structure  and  in  function,  becomes  differentiated 
into  two  sharply  contrasting  segments.  The  posterior  of  these,  extending 
from  the  optic  entrance  to  the  ora  serrata,  and  embracing  about  two-thirds 
of  the  eyeball,  constitutes  the  actively  functionating  nervous  centre,  the 
retina  proper ;  the  anterior  segment  continues  from  the  ora  serrata  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris  as  far  forward  as  the 
anterior  pupillary  margin,  and  is  known  under  the  names  of  pars  dliaris 
and  pars  iridica  retinae ,  the  representatives  of  the  rudimentary  anterior 
portions  of  the  two  layers  of  the  optic  cup. 

The  retina  proper,  or  pars  optiea  retinae ,  c'onsists  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  lamina,  which  correspond  to  the  very  unequally  developed  inner  and 
outer  layers  of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  outer  lamina  includes  the  pigment 
layer  alone,  while  to  the  inner  lamina  belong  all  the  remaining  layers  of 
the  fully  formed  retina.  The  inner  lamina  permits  of  further  subdivision 
of  its  structures,  as  suggested  by  Schwalbe,  into  the  neuro-epithelial  and  the 
cerebral  layer.  \ 

The  relations  of  these  divisions  to  the  individual  ret^raTfiyers  may  be 


expressed  as  follows : 


Outer  Layer  of 
Optic  Vesicle. 


|  Pigment  layer 


II.  Inner  Layer  of 
Optic  Vesicle. 


e> 


Pigment  layer. 


’  (outer  re- 


C.  Cerebral  layer. 


f  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

Layer  of  bodies  of  visual  fe^sY<?kter  j-  B.  Neuro-epithelial  layer. 

nuclear  layer).  C 
External  plexif or  m  { 

ticular  layer )-*y 

Layer  of  bipoLt^sJtls  (inner  nuclear 
laj^er). 

InternctfaM&form  layer  (inner  re- 
tici^oayer). 

I^tyeiSrf  ganglion-cells. 

Lbyef  of  optic  nerve-fibres. 

The  retina,  inv&mmon  with  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
consists  of  ort^vvarieties  of  elements,  the  nervous  and  the  sustentacular. 
The  lattertQbhstitute  the  supporting  neuroglia  which  appears  as  a  reticular 
framewtirl^  composed  of  columnar  segments,  the  long  fibres  of  Muller, 
whicfr^extend  the  entire  thickness  of  the  retina,  and  by  apposition  of  their 
^paiiued  outer  and  inner  extremities  produce  the  seemingly  continuous 
.ctures  known  as  the  external  and  internal  limiting  membranes. 
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While  the  advances  in  the  comprehension  of  the  structural  details  of  the 
retina  will  ever  be  deeply  indebted  to  the  classic  investigations  of  Heinrich 
Muller,  Max  Schultze,  Kolliker,  Krause,  W.  Muller,  Schwalbe,  and  others, 
the  close  of  the  last  decade  left  still  much  uncertainty  concerning  the  exact 
mode  of  transmission  of  the  light-stimuli  from  the  percipient  elements  to 
the  nervous  centres. 

The  almost  simultaneous  introduction  of  the  chrome-silver  impregnation 
method  of  Golgi,1  as  presented  in  his  later  and  more  important  communi¬ 
cation,  and  the  methylene-blue  staining  of  Ehrlich,2  supplied  a  marked 
impetus  to  renewed  investigations  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  many  important  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  form 
and  relations  of  the  nervous  elements.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  these  recent  methods  were  soon  taken  advantage  of  in  renewed 
study  of  the  retina,  the  intricate  structure  of  which  has  always  remained 
an  inviting  field  for  the  foremost  histologists. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  anatomy  of  the  retina  was  inaugurated  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Tartuferi’s3  paper,  in  1887,  recording  the  results  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Golgi  silver  staining  to  that  structure.  These  investigations 
were  immediately  followed  by  those  of  Dogiel,4  in  which  the  discoveries 
yielded  by  the  use  of  the  methylene-blue  stainings  were  communicated. 
The  first  of  the  brilliant  researches  of  Ramon  y  Cajal 5  was  announced 
almost  at  the  same  time.  The  years  intervening  since  the  publication  of 
these  important  papers  have  witnessed  great  activity  in  th4  investigation 
of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  as  evidenced  by  the  %ipearance  of 
an  extended  series  of  communications  by  the  authorsfijm  named,  as  well 
as  of  the  contributions  by  Baquis,6  Fromaget,7  Ret^ft^s f  and  others. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  these  observa^^,  particularly  those  of 
Golgi  and  of  Cajal,  lay  not  only  in  the  deci(fcdN«avance  in  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  n^v^pSCelements  of  the  retina,  but 
in  the  establishment  of  the  broader  thef)remof  the  independence  of  nerve- 
cells  and  their  extensions  as  axis-  lers  in  general.  Upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  advanced  by  the  labors  of^^ese  investigators,  as  well  as  by  their 


ofgani  centrali  del  sistema  nervosa,  1885,  which  was 
^  Sulla  fina  structura  dei  bulbi  olfactorii,  1875. 
.enblaureaktion  der  lebenden  Nervensubstanz,  Deutsch. 


1  Golgi :  Sulla  fina  anatom 
preceded  ten  years  by  his  first 

2  Ehrlich  :  IJeber  diei 
med.  Wochenschr.,  No.  4* 

3Tartuferi:  Suya^natomia  della  retina,  Archivio  per  le  scienze  mediche,  vol.  xi., 
1887 ;  and  InternaL^^ratsschrift  fur  Anat.  u.  Physiolog.,  Bd.  iv.,  1887. 

4  Dogiel:  IMfoJUs  Verhalten  der  nervosen  Elemente  in  der  Retina  der  Ganoiden, 
Reptilien,  V^fo^md  Saugethiere,  Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  hi.,  1888. 

5  Ran*A^j3ajal :  Estructura  de  la  retina  de  las  aves,  Revista  trim,  de  Histologia 
normal,  18&V* 

^&^uis  :  Sulla  retina  della  faina,  Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  v.,  1890. 

^Qj’oiliaget :  Contribution  a  l’etude  de  l’histologie  dela  retina,  Archiv.  d’ophthalmol., 
$^iiTl892. 

Retzius  :  Ueber  die  neueren  Prinzipien  in  der  Lehre  von  den  Einrichtungen  des 
■tfensiblen  Nervensys terns,  Biolog.  Untersuch.,  Neue  Folge,  iv.,  1892. 
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own  supplementary  confirmatory  studies,  many  of  the  foremost  authorities, 
including  Kolliker,  His,  v.  Lenhossek,  Retzius,  and  others,  accept  the 
view  that  every  nerve-cell  exists  as  an  independent  individual  element,  and 
neither  ends  in  net- works  formed  by  its  own  ramifications  joining  with  those 
of  other  cells,  nor  communicates  by  actual  union  with  other  cells.  Direct 
anatomical  continuity  between  nervous  elements,  therefore,  is  no  longer 
accepted,  contiguity,  as  represented  by  approximation  and  contact,  being 
regarded  as  the  closest  relation  into  which  such  elements  enter.  Although 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  anatomists  at  present,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  direct  contiguity  between  certain  elements  is  still  maintained  by  some 
authorities,  among  whom  Dogiel,  Waldeyer,  and  Merkel  are  conspicuous. 


Fig.  51. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  retinal  elements.  (Kaitiu^)— A,  layer  of.  rods  and  cones; 
B,  limitans  externa ;  C,  outer  nuclear  layer  (bodies  of  visual  Henle’s  external  fibrous  layer 

(composed  principally  of  rod-fibres) ;  E,  outer  plexiform  layerf^^ftmer  nuclear  layer  (rod  and  cone 
bipolars) ;  G,  inner  plexiform  layer ;  H,  layer  of  large  a$fl^p»cells ;  J. ,  fibre-layer ;  K,  limitans  in¬ 
terna  ;  a,  supporting  fibre  of  Muller ;  b ,  c,  rod  and  cone  v^uaJbeus ;  d ,  bipolars  belonging  to  rod-cells ; 
e-i,  bipolars  belonging  to  cone-cells;  k-m,  horizon t&faerv&^ells ;  n,  centrifugal  nerve  fibre;  o-t,  gan¬ 
glion-cells  connected  with  optic  fibres;  a-e,  amaciwie^ arranged  in  layers;  diffuse  amacrines; 
rj,  nervous  amacrine. 


The  fanciful  conceptions  of  tjjmMructure  of  the  retina  advanced  by 
Johnson 1  can  hardly  be  co^  'seriously. 

The  application  of  the^®)3^i  silver  staining,  particularly  in  the  modified 
methods  introduced  bj^ajal,  has  been  of  especial  importance  in  revealing 
the  nature  and  rejatmfis  of  many  retinal  elements  which  before  were 
obscure.  Befor^ra|w?eeding  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  individual 
elements  comn^y%  the  retina,  a  general  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
complicatG^h^vous  sheet,  based  upon  the  newer  accepted  views,  will  be  of 
advantage\^This  purpose  will  be  served  by  a  study  of  the  accompanying 
diagram  illustrating  the  present  views  concerning  the  structure  of  the  retina 

Johnson :  Observations  on  the  Macula  Lutea,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol. 
>  iy.  3,  1895;  ibid.,  vol.  xxv.  1,  1896. 
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which  has  been  prepared  by  Kallius 1  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
of  Ramon  y  Cajal. 

Passing  from  the  outer  or  choroidal  surface  towards  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  retina,  ignoring  the  pigment  layer,  the  first  two  strata,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  neuro-epithelial  layer,  are  occupied  by  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  visual  cells.  The  former  comprises  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones,  the  latter  the  external  nuclear  layer,  of  the  older  nomenclature.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  central  or  inner  terminations  of  the  visual  cells  are 
not  limited  to  the  neuro-epithelial  layer,  but  pass  for  a  short  distance 
within  the  subjacent  outer  plexiform  or  reticular  stratum. 

Within  the  latter  zone  the  two  forms  of  visual  cells  end  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner ;  the  rod- cells  terminate  in  knob-like  expansions  which  are 
embraced  by  the  arborescent  processes  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  of  the 
outer  ganglionic  (inner  nuclear)  layer.  The  centrally  directed  axis-cylin¬ 
der  processes  of  these  bipolar  cells  pass  as  far  as  the  inner  ganglionic 
layer,  where  they  end  in  arborizations  surrounding  the  large  ganglion-cells. 

The  inner  terminations  of  the  cone-cells  within  the  outer  plexiform 
layer  are  more  expanded  than  those  of  the  rods,  and  also  give  off  a  few  short 
lateral  processes.  The  bases  of  the  cone-cells  come  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  ramifications  which  proceed  from  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  outer 
ganglionic  layer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  centrally  coursing  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the 
last-mentioned  cells  are  confined  to  the  inner  plexiform  zone,  but  that  all 
do  not  reach  the  same  level,  some  breaking  up  into  the^rm|nal  ramifica¬ 
tions  immediately  after  entering  the  zone,  while  others  j^fesMo  various  levels 
within  the  same  layer.  The  cone  ganglion-cells,  theiQfere,  map  out  a  series 
of  secondary  zones  of  progressively  deeper  levcl^VSFhe  central  expansions 
of  the  bipolar  ganglion-cells  of  the  cones  comeySo  close  relation  with  the 
arborizations  of  the  large  nerve-cells  of/fB&  inner  ganglion  layer.  The 
cone-  and  the  rod-cells  are,  therefore, {in  Y^fation  with  bipolar  ganglion- 
cells  which  are  of  two  kinds,  each  for^^f  visual  cell  having  relations  with 
a  distinct  nervous  element.  ^ 

The  axis-cylinders  of  the  krap  cells  of  the  inner  ganglion  layer  are 
continued  brainward  as  tl^e.  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  presence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  “  centrifugal”  fibi^Hvhich  extend  outward  as  far  as  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  inne/pl#Mform  layer  has  been  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  t^e  mrcgoing  relations  of  the  more  important  retinal  ele¬ 
ments  which  thn&^3astitute  a  direct  pathway  for  the  conveyance  of  im¬ 
pressions  recdAd)  by  the  visual  cells,  the  recent  studies  of  the  retina  have 
discovere<^fc^existence  of  numerous  additional  elements  which  probably 
establislrpMls  for  the  indirect  transmission  of  impressions. 

The  elements  in  question  include  the  horizontal  or  basal  cells  found  in  the 
exteq^ilq)lexiform  layer  the  processes  of  which  ramify  about  the  extremi- 


er  1  Kallius :  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgesch.,  Bd.  n.,  1892,  S.  251. 
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ties  of  the  visual  cells,  sometimes,  however,  extending  centrally  as  far  as 
the  internal  plexiform  zone.  Additional  elements  are  encountered  within 
the  inner  plexiform  layer,  as  the  various  spongioblasts  or  “  amacrine  cells” 
of  Cajal.  Three  varieties  of  these  elements  have  been  described  :  a,  those 
which,  as  the  “  layered”  spongioblasts,  extend  to  various  depths  within  the 
plexiform  layer,  and  there  end  by  dividing  into  ramifications  which  possess 
a  generally  horizontal  disposition ;  6,  those  which,  as  the  “  diffuse”  spongio¬ 
blasts,  possess  large  bodies  and  send  off  more  or  less  elaborate  arborizations 
into  the  plexiform,  and  partly  also  the  inner  ganglion,  layer ;  and,  c,  those 
which,  as  the  u  nervous”  spongioblasts,  possess  a  recognizable  axis-cylinder 
extending  into  the  fibre-layer. 

The  sustentacular  elements  of  the  retina  are  contributed  by  the  compli¬ 
cated  and  irregular  fibres  of  Muller,  which  pass  from  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  through  the  retinal  strata  to  form  the  innermost  boundary  of  the 
nervous  sheet ;  in  their  course  they  enter  the  several  strata  and  give  off 
secondary  ramifications  which  supply  the  tissue  supporting  the  cells  of  the 
individual  retinal  layers. 

The  general  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  retinal  elements  having 
been  broadly  sketched,  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  individual 
layers  and  their  component  elements  claims  further  attention. 

The  Pigment  Layer. — Reference  to  the  section  on  the  Development 
of  the  Eye  will  show  that  the  pigment  layer  is  the  direct  and  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  outer  lamella  of  the  optic  cup,  and  therefore  corresponds 

to  that  segment  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
which  has  not  suffered  invagination.  The  outer 
layer  very  early  evinces  the  jlisposition  to  remain 
thin  and  to  become  pigmented,  the  accumulation 
of  colored  particles  taking  place  near  the 
anterior  lip  of  tb^&ptic  cup  and  extending 
towards  the  posterior  pole. 

The  lay^oi  retinal  pigment  in  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  ey^Dnsists  of  a  single  stratum  of  nucle- 
ated  pergonal  cells  the  protoplasm  of  which, 
whenVswi  in  surface  views,  is  almost  completely 
MM^with  colored  particles,  with  the  exception 

O-^rthe  nuclear  areas.  The  cells  are  usually  hex¬ 
agonal  in  outline,  but  numerous  exceptions  are 
observed  in  whiohCEhe  number  of  sides  is  reduced  to  four  or  five ;  on  the 
other  hand,  as  ^Vn  by  Boden  and  Sprawson,1  they  may  be  increased  to 
seven  or  etftrfOb  ten.  The  ordinary  diameter  of  the  pigment-cells  varies 
between  ^OT^md  .018  millimetre,  here  and  there  groups  of  smaller  cells 
being  Mterspersed,  or,  on  the  contrary,  isolated  cells  of  unusual  size  being 
- 

Cj*  Boden  and  Sprawson  :  The  Pigment-Cells  of  the  Retina,  Quart.  Jour,  of  Mic.  Science, 
^f)l.  xxxin.  3  1892. 
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Surface  view  of  pigmented 
retinal  epithelium.  Magnified 
500  diameters. 
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surrounded  by  smaller  ones.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata 
the  pigmented  elements  are  of  exceptionally  large  size  throughout  a  zone 
1  to  1.5  millimetres  in  breadth,  in  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Kuhnt,1  the 
cells  are  so  much  more  deeply  colored  than  those  of  the  centrally  situated 
areas  that  a  difference  in  the  general  tint  of  the  peripheral  zone  is  noted 
with  the  unaided  eye.  The  large  cells  of  this  deeply  colored  zone  pos¬ 
sess  nearly  always  more  than  six  sides,  and  very  frequently  have  more  than 
a  single  nucleus. 

Surface  views  give  the  impression  that  the  entire  cell,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nucleus,  contains  pigment ;  that  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  is 
shown  by  vertical  sections,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  each  cell  consists  of  three 
parts, — an  outer  zone,  containing  the  nucleus,  wanting  in  pigment  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  smooth  surface  towards  the  choroid ;  a  middle  zone,  deeply  pig¬ 
mented  and  sometimes  known  as  the  “  base”  of  the  cell ;  and  an  irregular 
inner  zone,  consisting  of  indefinite  protoplasmic  processes  which  extend 
between  the  outer  segments  of  the  visual  cells,  whose  ends  are  thus  received 
within  the  pigment  layer.  According  to  Kuhnt2  and  others,  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pigment-cells  possesses  a  delicate  keratose  cuticle  which  also 
invests  the  sides  of  the  closely  approximated  cells,  and  appears  in  surface 
views  as  the  clear  boundary  lines  defining  the  deeply  colored  hexagonal  areas. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  certain  fishes,  amphibians,  and  birds, 
the  outer  zone  of  the  pigment-cells  contains  foreign,  and  sometimes  brightly 
colored,  substances,  of  which  aleuronoid 
particles  and  fat  droplets  are  the  most 
frequent.  Angelucci,3  who  has  carefully 
studied  these  inclusions,  states  that  the 
aleuronoid  particles  are  absent  in  the  ret¬ 
inal  cells  of  mammals,  but  that  excep¬ 
tionally,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  the  ox,  oil 
droplets  may  exist.  None  of  these  foi^n 


particles,  however,  have  been  ob^^rjd 
within  the  human  retina.  The  invocations 
of  Kerschbaumer 4  show  that  injjQyftny  cases 
decrease  of  the  retinal  pi^feytanon,  par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  extitfmN  anterior  zone 
in  the  vicinity  of  theQr^  serrata,  accompa¬ 
nies  other  senile  ©hinges  within  the  eye 
The  source  of 
epithelium 

}1.  cf*  opl 


Surface  view  of  pigmented  retinal 
epithelium  from  an  aged  subject.  The 
cells  exhibit  loss  of  pigmentation  and 
multiple  nuclei.  Magnified  500  diam- 

or  within  the  retinal  eters‘ 
lood,  from  which  the  substances,  in  a  condition  of  solu- 


1  Ku 
V  ersam 


12. 
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Tosszellenzone  im  Pigmentepithel  des  Menschen,  Bericht  fiber  d. 
ophthalmol.  Gesellsch.  in  Heidelberg,  1879. 

Jit :  loc.  cit. 

v  ^^s^lucci :  Histologische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  retinale  Pigmentepithel  der 
j^irbelthiere,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiologie,  1878. 

4  Kerschhaumer :  Uber  Altersveranderungen  der  Uvea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 


fcxxvin.,  1892. 
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tion,  are  deposited  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells ;  in  this  connection, 
as  pointed  out  by  Scherl,1  the  fact  is  suggestive  that  the  first  deposit  of 
retinal  pigment  occurs  in  close  relation  to  the  earliest  vascular  supply  of  the 
interior  of  the  primitive  organ.  While  Scherl  failed  to  find  iron  in  the 
coloring-matter,  Mays,2  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  characteristic  iron  reaction. 

The  pigment  granules  occur  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  their  long 
axes  being  placed  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  retinal  free  surface.  The 
distribution,  of  the  pigment  within  the  protoplasm  during  life,  moreover, 
is  by  no  means  constant,  but  varies  greatly  according  to  the  intensity  of 
light-stimulus  to  which  the  tissue  is  subjected.. 

The  researches  of  Kuhne  and  Sewall,3  Angelucci,4  Englemann,5  Grade- 
nigo,6  v.  Genderen-Stort,7  Fick,8  and  others  leave  little  doubt  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  retinal  epithelium  undergo  marked  change  during  exposure 
to  light.  Under  such  stimulus  the  pigment  particles  advance  along  the 
protoplasmic  extensions  of  the  epithelial  cells  between  the  rods  and  cones 
until  the  outer  segments  of  the  visual  cells  are  buried  within  the  pigment. 
After  prolonged  exclusion  of  light,  on  the  contrary,  the  pigment  particles 
are  withdrawn  from  the  processes  and  become  once  more  aggregated  within 
the  basal  portion  of  the  cells. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  migration  of  the  pigment  particles  is  not 
effected  by  the  protrusion  or  retraction  of  the  protoplasmic  processes  them¬ 
selves,  but  is  due  rather  to  the  displacement  of  the  paftql^sjby  currents 
streaming  within  the  cell  protoplasm,  somewhat  simild^o  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  granules  within  the  pseudopodia  of  the  amo^jBK* 

In  addition  to  the  migration  of  the  pigment^i@Tcles  along  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  extensions  of  the  epithelium,  Engjeihafip  and  v.  Genderen-Stort 
observed  that  conspicuous  changes  in  the  eleinSits  of  the  percipient  layer 
also  marked  the  effect  of  light-stimulus$^Tliese  alterations  consist  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  shortening  of  the  inner  ^^e-segment  so  that  the  entire  cone 


gr 


)  r  das  Pigment  des  Auges,  Archiv  f.  Ophthal- 
des  Fuscins,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxix., 
hhe  Physiology  of  the  Retinal  Epithelium,  Journal  of 


1  Scherl:  Einige  Untersuchung^axiAr 
mol.,  Bd.  xxxix.,  1893. 

2  Mays:  Ueber  den  EisenawVfc 

1893.  r*  V/ 

8  Kuhne  and  Sewall  :V^j/t 
Physiology,  vol.  iii.*>1©4 

4  Angelucci :  Ih>A^non  de  la  lumiere  et  des  couleurs  sur  Tepithelium  retinum,  Soc. 
de  Med.  de  Gand^^jJ:.,  1882. 

5  Englem&m!^ ueber  Bewegungen  der  Zapfen  und  Pigmentzellen  unterdem  Einfluss 
des  Lichte^m^aes  Nervensystems,  PflugerJs  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxvi.,  1885. 

6  Gradem^o :  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Lichtes  und  der  Warme  auf  die  Retina  des 
Fro^ch^xLllgemein.  Wiener  med.  Zeitg.,  No.  28,  1885. 

^  ^SJGenderen-Stort :  Ueber  Form-  und  Ortsveranderungen  der  Netzhautelemente 
Einfluss  vom  Licht  und  Dunkel,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxiii.,  1888. 

Fick:  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Pigmentwanderung  in  der  Netzhaut  des  Frosches, 
.rchiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxvn.,  1891. 
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lies  nearer  to  the  external  limiting  membrane,  the  shortening  depending 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasmic  part  of  the  cone  which  connects 
the  cone-granule  with  the  ellipsoid. 

Associated  with  the  foregoing  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  pigment 
and  the  relations  between  the  percipient  elements  and  the  retinal  epithe¬ 
lium,  a  variation  is  to  be  noted  in  the  intimacy  of  attachment  between 
the  pigment  layer  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  retina.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  pigment  from  between  the  visual  cells,  the  attachment 
between  the  percipient  and  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  seemingly 
becomes  weakened  and  the  tendency  for  the  two  lamellae  to  separate  more 
marked.  In  eyes  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  just  before  death,  and 
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Sections  of  frog’s  retina,  showing  the  effect  of  lie  of  light  and  of  darkness  upon  the  pig¬ 

ment-cells  and  upon  the  rods  and  cones,  (v.  GenderSlLstort.)  Nitric  acid  preparations.  Magnified  600 
diameters. — A.  Pigment  and  neuro-epithelium  aft^^maining  forty-eight  hours  in  absolute  darkness. 
The  pigment  is  collected  within  the  outer  nucleate^Hpart  of  the  cells ;  the  cones  are  greatly  elongated. 
B.  Pigment  and  neuro-epithelium  after  five  exposure  to  daylight.  The  pigment  has  migrated 

nearly  to  the  bases  of  the  rods,  and  the  coi|®hg&ve  retracted  almost  to  the  outer  limiting  membrane. 


rapidly  fixed,  the  pigm<  remaining  retinal  strata  are  intimately 

attached,  while  in  e^Ss^fcreated  in  an  identical  manner  after  death,  but 
protected  from  light  Before,  the  connection  between  the  pigment  and  other 
parts  of  the  nei%^$  coat  is  but  slight  ;  the  retina,  when  removed  from 
eyes  so  treatejJJjJ  out  imperfectly  covered  by  pigmented  cells,  since  the 
majority  thete  remain  adherent  to  the  choroid. 

The  primary  cleft  between  the  outer  and  inner  lamellae  of  the  embryonic 
optic  ^^icle  does  not  undergo  complete  obliteration,  but  is  represented  by 
th^^^re  paces  between  the  rods  and  the  cones  and  the  processes  extended 
|r^m  the  pigmented  cells.  These  intervals  are  occupied  by  a  clear,  proba- 
fluid,  substance  (Schwalbe)  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  lymph, 
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since  substances  injected  beneath  the  pial  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  some¬ 
times  find  their  passage  into  the  space  between  the  pigment  layer  and  the 
rods  and  cones.  This  fact  is  regarded  by  Schwalbe  as  positive  evidence  of 
the  communication  between  the  subpigmentary  space  in  question  and  the 
central  lymph-tracts,  a  relation  partially  anticipated  by  the  early  continuity 


Fig.  55. 


Sections  of  retinae,  showing  the  effect  of  exposure  to  light  and  darkness  on  the  pigment  and  cones, 
(v.  Genderen-Stort.)  Nitric  acid  preparations.  Magnified  870  diameters.— A,  Cones  from  the  retina  of 
pig  kept  in  absolute  darkness  for  twenty-four  hours.  B,  Cones  from  the  retina  of  pig  exposed  to  light 
for  two  hours.  C,  Cones  from  human  retina  kept  in  darkness  for  fourteen  hours  before  death. 


lse,  finds  a 


between  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  brain-cavities.  Gifford, 
well-developed  lymph-space  between  the  retinal  pigmen^0^m  the  rods  and 
cones. 

The  Layer  of  Neuro-Epithelium. — The  neuro^0helial  layer  comprises 
the  visual  cells  in  their  entirety,  and  hence  inofirafe  two  zones  frequently 
described  as  independent  strata  of  the  reti^JuB  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
and  the  outer  nuclear  layer.  Since  thScformer  of  these  represents  the 
highly  specialized  outer  portion  and  latter  the  bodies  of  the  visual 
cells,  convenience  alone  justifies  th^0jetention  of  their  recognition  as  dis¬ 
tinct  strata,  both  belonging  to  thQfcyrer  constituted  by  the  light-stimulus¬ 
perceiving  elements. 

The  layer  of  rods  and *  about  .060  millimetre  in  thickness,  there¬ 

fore  embraces  the  outei^iajts  of  the  two  kinds  of  visual  cells.  Although 
differing  in  their  ^cjg^ils,  the  rods  and  cones  possess  many  points  in 
common.  Each  «o^Jsts  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  segment,  of  which  the 
former  is  the«£^hcSr  in  diameter,  especially  in  the  cones.  The  position  of 
juncture  b^w^n  the  segments  in  general  corresponds  about  to  the  middle 
of  the  entirNstratum,  although  the  outer  portions  of  the  rods,  which  con- 
stitute/wo^t  half  of  the  entire  length  of  these  structures,  embrace  a  greater 


:  Weitere  Versuche  fiber  die  Lymphstrome  und  Lymphwege  des  Auges, 
5?^$hiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xxyi.,  1893. 
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proportion  of  the  depth  of  the  layer  than  do  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
cones,  which  are  usually  much  shorter  and  do  not  reach  the  outer  limits  of 
the  zone.  It  has  been  maintained  by  v.  Genderen-Stort,1  however,  that 
during  life  the  junction  between  the  outer  and  inner  segments  of  the  cones 


Fig.  56. 
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Outer  layers  of  frog’s  retina,  showing  the  effect  of  exposure  to  light  for  varying  periods  on  the  form 
and  position  of  the  elements,  (v.  Genderen-Stort.)— A,  after  six  minutes’  exposure  to  diffuse  light;  B, 
after  thirty  minutes’  exposure  to  weak  diffuse  light ;  (7,  after  thirty  minutes’  exposure  to  strong  diffuse 
light. 


lies  well  outward  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods,  and,  therefore, 
farther  from  the  membrana  limitans  externa  than  is  generally  pictured. 

The  outer  segments  of  the  rods  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  inner, 
while  the  outer  tapering  portions  of  the  cones  are  much  smaller  than  the 


Outer  layers  of  frog’s  retina,  showing  the  effect  of  darkness  on  thfe%)sltion  and  form  of  retinal 
elements,  (v.  Genderen-Stort.) — A,  after  one  hour  in  darkness ;  B.a^efciwo  hours  in  darkness ;  C,  after 
four  hours  in  darkness.  Maximum  retraction, of  pigment  into  basIs^W^igmented  cells  and  about  the 
apices  of  the  cone-pyramids. 


)  urcr  see 


expanded  conical  inner  divisions.  TheJxnTfce^  segments  of  both  rods  and 
cones  exhibit  well-marked  differences^flicfon  the  inner  segments  in  their 
chemical  and  optical  properties,  asgtown  by  their  behavior  towards  stains 
and  refracting  powers.  The  inrfreTni visions  stain  readily  with  carmine, 
hsematoxylin,  iodine,  and  ot^  ring  solutions,  while  the  outer  segments 
remain  unaffected.  The  are  doubly  refracting,  the  inner  singly  re¬ 

fracting,  in  their  action^Tp^n  light. 


Additional  str  ucturaTpec  u  1  iari ties,  presently  to  be  described,  emphasize 
the  distinction  bet^^?  the  outer  and  the  inner  segments.  The  early  in¬ 
vestigations  ofrfwfcich  Muller,  Kolliker,  Max  Schultze,  and  others  during 
the  two  deo^M^following  the  middle  of  the  present  century  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  oun^H’esent  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  retina ;  and,  while 
the  res«i^  of  these  achievements  have  become  now  so  much  a  part  of 
n  possession  of  anatomy  that  a  detailed  reference  to  the  many 


v.  Genderen  Stort :  loc.  cit. 
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individual  papers  contributed  by  these  writers  seems  no  longer  necessary, 
every  one  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  retina  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  deep  obligations  of  science  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  these 
histologists. 

The  rods  of  the  human  retina  appear  of  an  elongated,  cylindrical  form, 
about  .060  millimetre  in  length  and  .002  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  di¬ 
vision  which  share  almost  equally 
the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  outer  rod-segment ,  as  usu¬ 
ally  observed,  possesses  a  uniform 
diameter  and  appears  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous,  highly  refracting  cylin¬ 
der.  Its  affinity  for  the  ordinary 
stains  is  so  slight  that  it  remains 
colorless  after  the  application  of 
carmine  or  hsematoxylin.  In 
many  respects  this  part  of  the  rod 
must  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
in  its  nature  to  a  cuticular  forma¬ 
tion  which  rests  upon  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  portion  of  the  visual  cell 
represented  by  the  inner  segment. 
High  amplificakhlp  in  favorable 
preparations^Hynofistrates  a  fine 
longitudiipA^triation  which  has 
been  ati^wited  to  the  presence  of 
delicate  ^canals.  Max  Schultze 
describes  additional  transverse 

Section  of  human  retina,  showing  the  usual  an-  Jvkings  •  these  lie  regards  as  in- 
pearance  of  the  component  layers  in  ordinary  prepsj*  , .  .  r  ^  „ 

rations. — a,  pigment  layer;  b,  rods  and  cones;  c,  -V-  CilCatlOnS  Ot  the  presence  Ot  minute 


ternal  limiting  membrane ;  d,  outer  nuclear  layer 
outer  plexiform  layer inner  nuclear  layer  ;^toner 
plexiform  layer ;  h,  layer  of  ganglion-ceW^Jjrfibre 
layer;  k ,  internal  limiting  membrane^V^mse  of 
Muller’s  fibre ;  v,  blood-vessel.  diame¬ 

ters. 


disks,  approximately  .0006  milli¬ 
metre  in  thickness,  of  which  the 
outer  segment  is  made  up.  Pro¬ 
longed  treatment  with  salt  and 
f*  alkaline  solutions  emphasizes  the 

transverse  marking  ptm>ably  by  inducing  swelling  of  the  cement-substance 
uniting  the  disl^K&i  some  instances  solution  of  the  cement-substance  is 
attended  by  cleAvAge  resulting  in  separation  and  displacement  of  the  disks. 

The  d^M^ate  investigations  of  Kuhne1  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
structure!^  envelope  of  great  delicacy  resembling  neuro-keratin  in  nature  ; 

-included  within 


nces — both  the  disks  and  the  intervening  cement- 


► 


$ 


-  Kuhne:  various  papers  in  Untersuchungen  aus  d.  physiolog.  Institut  der  Univer- 
X^litat  Heidelbergs,  Bd.  ii.,  1878. 
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Fig.  59. 


this  investment  present  in  their  reactions  great  similarity,  although  not 
identity,  to  certain  parts  the  coverings  of  nerve-fibres;  they  have  been, 
therefore,  named  “  myeloid”  by  Kiihne,  as  expressing  their  close  relation  to 
the  myelin  of  nerves. 

The  external  segments  of  the  rods  possess  additional  interest  on  account 
of  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  seat  of  the  visual 
purple  or  rhodopsin ,  as  shown  by  Boll 1  and  Kiilme.2  The 
visual  purple  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  entire 
outer  segment  of  the  rods,  which  consequently  possess  a 
uniform  purplish-red  tint.  The  fovea  centralis,  when  the 
rods  are  absent,  therefore,  is  marked  as  an  area  devoid  of 
the  color  presented  by  other  portions  of  the  living  retina. 

The  inner  rod-segment  presents  a  slightly  increased 
diameter  as  well  as  a  feebly  emphasized  elliptical  profile, 
the  thickness  at  the  centre  being  somewhat  greater  than  at 
either  end.  Each  segment  exhibits  a  differentiation  into 
two  parts, — an  outer,  which  appears  faintly  striated  longi¬ 
tudinally  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  external  division  of 
the  rod,  and  an  inner,  which  retains  the  finely  granular  or 
almost  homogeneous  character  of  the  cell-protoplasm  and 
seemingly  rests  upon  the  external  limiting  membrane.  The 
outer  of  these  portions  of  the  inner  rod-segment,  on  account 
of  its  fibrillar  texture,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  granular 
structure  of  the  inner  division,  and  is  frequently  descri 
as  the  rod-ellipsoid  (Schwalbe)  or  the  lenticular  body 
Schultze).  The  constancy  of  this  differentiatioii^M^tiie 
inner  segment  of  the  rod  is  remarkable,  since,  ffiyb  more 
or  less  developed  condition,  it  is  found  in  the^majority  of 
vertebrate  retinae  ;  in  the  human  and  the  mlunm^ian  eye  the 
rod-ellipsoid  is  less  well  defined  than  i&soWe  lower  types. 

The  body  of  the  rod-visual  cell  inc^jos  that  part  of  the 
neuro-epithelial  element  which  lie^rithin  the  outer  nuclear 
layer,  through  the  entire  deptl^of  which  it  extends.  It 
consists  of  the  greatly  protoplasmic  column, 

the  rod-fibre ,  and  the  con|p2foK)us  nucleus,  the  rod-granule . 

The  rod-fibre,  at  ^s^mer  end,  is  directly  continuous  with  the  granular 
protoplasmic  inne^di vision  of  the  internal  segment  of  the  rod,  while  its 
inner  end  extera&vtnrough  the  entire  thickness  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
a  short  disjM^-rnto  the  outer  reticular  or  plexiform  layer.  Within  this 
latter  straJ^Wthe  rod-fibre  ends  in  a  minute  expansion,  or  end-knob,  in 
close  r^laHon  with  the  surrounding  and  enveloping  terminal  arborizations 


Semi  -  diagram¬ 
matic  view  of  a  rod 
and  a  cone  from  the 
human  retina.  (Max 
Schultze.)—?,  I ,  po¬ 
sition  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  limiting  mem¬ 
brane,  below  which 
the  nucleated  body 
of  the  visual  cell 
lies. 


& 


<s 


h 


rela 

Lysiol.  A1 


Zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Retina,  Archiv.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 
Abth. ,  1877. 

2  Kiihne  :  Zur  Photochemie  der  Netzhaut  und  liber  den  Sehpurpur,  Untersuchungen 


.us  d.  physiolog.  Institut  d.  Univ.  Heidelbergs,  Bd.  i.,  1877. 
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of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  which  are  particularly  devoted  to  the  rod-cells. 
The  course  of  the  fibre  within  the  outer  nuclear  layer  is  marked  by  numer¬ 
ous  varicosities  which  give  the  cell-body  an  irregular  beaded  profile ;  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  these  enlargements  appears  to  be  unusually 
pronounced  after  the  action  of  diluted  solutions  of  chromic  and  osmic  acid. 
(Schwalbe.) 

The  rod-granule,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  rod-visual  cells  is  termed,  being 
of  much  greater  diameter  than  the  fibre,  marks  the  position  of  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  spindle-form  swelling  in  which  the  thin  sheet  of  protoplasm  contributed 
by  the  cell  envelops  the  elliptical  nuclear  body.  The  nuclei  of  the  rod- 
cells  occur  at  all  levels  of  the  outer  nuclear  zone,  a  single  nucleus  being 
connected  with  each  fibre.  Owing  to  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the 
rods  over  the  cones,  they  constitute  the  chief  constituents  of  the  deeply 
staining  granules  characterizing  the  stratum. 

The  elliptical  nuclei,  from  .006  to  .007  millimetre  in  length,  when  ex¬ 
amined  under  high  amplification  in  favorable  preparations,  exhibit  alter¬ 
nating  dark  and  light  cross-stripes.  The  darker,  more  deeply  staining  sub¬ 
stance  always  occupies  the  poles  of  the  nucleus,  the  intermediate  zone  being 
appropriated  by  the  lighter  and  faintly  coloring  material ;  not  infrequently 
the  single  light  central  stripe  is  subdivided  by  an  additional  dark  zone ;  in 
such  cases  five  instead  of  three  bands  are  present.  Flemming 1  has  described 
the  appearance  within  the  nuclei,  after  treatment  with  osmic  acid,  of  minute 
additional  bodies  which  he  regards  as  nucleoli.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  boundaries  between  the  dark  and  the  lighAbands  are  not 
smooth,  but  uneven  and  sometimes  serrated. 

The  cone-visual  cells  present  the  same  divisions  *  yJ&the  rod- cells,  each 
being  made  up  of  the  specialized  external  part,  t ]x\one,  and  the  internal 
attenuated  cell-body  occupying  the  external  niu^u/layer. 

Each  cone  consists  of  an  outer  and'  segment,  which,  however, 

differ  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  lJieVs$Js  m  the  marked  inequality  of 
their  length,  as  well  as  of  their  diamefcS^  While  the  outer  segment  of  the 
rod  is  almost  as  long  and  wide  as  tftfcrinner  segment,  that  of  the  cone,  as 
usually  observed,  forms  only  aboMtotae-third  of  the  .031  to  .036  millimetre 
representing  the  entire  leng^h/pMjle  cone.  The  outer  piece  rapidly  tapers 
from  its  base,  about  .002  Jm^Nimetre  in  diameter,  where  it  joins  the  inner 
segment  to  a  blunted  pdfhfcVThe  outer  ends  of  the  cones  lie  farther  removed 
from  the  pigment  layer^carcely  reaching  so  far  as  the  middle  of  the  outer 
rod-segment.  Tfi«^©ner  cone-segment  is  likewise  shorter  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  divisirajjof  the  rod.  The  line  of  juncture  ordinarily  presented 
between  tl^^feer  and  inner  cone-segments  falls  within  that  of  the  rods. 

The  cone-segment  is  further  distinguished  from  the  similar  part 
of  the^iM  by  the  absence  of  the  visual  purple,  although  in  many  of  its 
cl^nfajiristics — the  possession  of  high  refractive  properties,  pale  color, 


0' 


i> 


1  Flemming :  Zellsubstanz,  Kern  und  Zelltheilung,  1882. 


Fig.  60. 


Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  visual  cells.  (Modified  from  Schultze  and  Schwalbe.)— A,  outer 
portion  of  visual  cells,  corresponding  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones;  B,  inner  portion,  constituting  the 
outer  nuclear  layer;  C,  outer  plexiform  layer  in  which  the  visual  cells  end;  a,  o',  outer  segments  of 
rods  and  cones;  b ,  6',  inner  segments  of  rods  and  cones;  c,  c',  the  rod-  and  cone-ellipsoids;  D ,  external 
limiting  membrane,  internal  to  which  lie  the  attenuated  bodies  of  the  visual  cells  represented  by  the 
nucleated  rod-  and  cone-fibres  ( d ,  d'),  which  end  in  the  outer  plexiform  layer  in  relation  with  the 
arborizations  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells. 


^Secfiajy  or  human  retina.  (Bohm  and  v.  Davidoff.)— o,  o',  outer  and  inner  segments  of  rods;  b,  b', 
vand  inner  segments  of  cones;  c, membrana  limitans  externa;  d,  outer  nuclear  layer;  e,  outer 
orm  layer;  /,  inner  nuclear  layer;  g,  inner  plexiform  layer;  h,  layer  of  ganglion-cells ;  i,  fibre 
fer.  Magnified  700  diameters. 
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keratine  envelope,  and  tendency  to  split  up  into  disks — it  closely  resembles 
the  outer  segment  of  the  rods. 

The  inner  segment,  or  body  of  the  cone,  presents  a  notable  increase  in 
diameter  over  all  other  parts  of  both  cones  and  rods,  being  ellipsoidal  rather 
than  conical  in  profile,  with  a  diameter  of  about  .0065  millimetre  at  the 
point  of  greatest  swelling.  The  length  of  the  inner  cone-segment  is  be¬ 
tween  .022  and  .024  millimetre.  The  outer  two-thirds  of  this  segment  are 
appropriated  by  an  ellipsoidal  structure  which  presents  a  delicate  longitu¬ 
dinal  striation  similar  to  that  found  in  the  inner  segment  of  the  rods. 

The  body  of  the  cone-visual  cell  lies  within  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  and, 
like  that  of  the  rod-cell,  consists  of  the  slender  cone-fibre  and  the  cone- 
granule. 

The  cone-fibre,  the  attenuated  protoplasmic  column  of  the  neuro-epithe- 
lial  cell,  extends  the  entire  thickness  of  the  outer  nuclear  stratum  and  ends 
within  the  external  zone  of  the  adjoining  reticular  layer  in  an  expanded 
base  or  foot.  The  fibre  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  diameter,  but  begins 
next  the  limitans  externa  with  a  width  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  cone  of  which  it  is  the  direct  continuation.  The  most  ex¬ 
panded  part  of  the  fibre,  about  .005  millimetre  in  diameter,  is  always  next 
the  cone,  and  contains  the  conspicuous  nucleus  or  cone-granule ;  the  wider 
portion  of  the  fibre,  including  approximately  the  outer  third  of  the  entire 
length,  beyond  the  nucleus  rapidly  tapers  to  a  slender  stalk,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  uniform  diameter  of  about  .0012  millimetre  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  depth  of  the  zone  until  it  reaches  the  subjacent  refciqriar  layer,  in 
the  outer  part  of  which  it  terminates  in  an  expandedB^se,  from  which 
numerous  minute  processes  are  given  off  which  stand/ijCeiose  relation  with 
the  arborizations  of  the  nerve-cells.  Hosch 1  ex 


is  the  belief  that  the 
of  the  cone-cells  and 
lhan  mere  apposition,  since 
irect  anatomical  continuity 


relation  between  the  fibrils  proceeding  from  thi 
the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  is  more  inti 
he  finds  in  the  Golgi  preparations  evidencl 
between  these  elements. 

The  cone-granules,  or  nuclei  of  the^cone- visual  cells,  contribute  to  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  nuclear  layer,  but  to  a  less  degree 

than  the  rod-cells,  owing  to  ^h^nr^erical  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The 
nuclei  of  the  cone-cells  o^^Sy  the  enlarged  outer  end  of  the  fibre,  and 


consequently  are  limit] 
limiting  membrane. 


zone  immediately  subjacent  to  the'  external 
•trongly  contrasts  with  the  disposition  of  the  rod- 
nuclei,  which  are  d^jjgjbuted  throughout  various  levels  of  the  outer  nuclear 
stratum.  The  d^e-granules  are  larger  than  the  nuclei  of  the  rod-cells, 
possess  wellAs&ked  nucleoli,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  cross-stripes  seen  in 
the  corres^^ling  part  of  the  rod-elements. 

Peculiar  modifications  of  the  coue-cells  are  sometimes  observed  in  which 


$ 


i^^Hosch:  Bau  der  Saugethiernetzhaut  nacli  Silberpraparaten,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol., 
(gj(.  xli.  1895. 
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Fig.  62. 


two  of  these  elements  are  connected,  producing  the  double  or  “  twin  cones” 

first  described  by  Hannover.1  The  more 
usual  form  of  union  is  fusion  of  the  bases 
or  inner  segments,  but  Hannover,2  Pacini,3 
Borysiekiewicz,4  and  Norris  and  Wallace5 
have  described  looped  connections  between 
the  outer  segments,  the  observations  of  the 
last-named  authors  being  made  upon  the 
human  retina.  Norris,6  in  a  recent  commu¬ 
nication,  accepts  the  view  that  “  the  external 
extremities  of  the  cones  and  rods  are  loops, 
the  outer  member  of  a  cone  bending  over  to 
become  continuous  with  the  outer  member  of 
an  adjacent  rod,  or  less  frequently  with  the 
outer  member  of  another  cone  (twin  cones). 
Adjacent  rods  unite  also  by  their  curved  outer 
segments,  ending  thus  also  in  peripheral  loops. 
.  .  .  The  outer  member  of  a  cone,  having 
thus  curved  on  itself,  runs  down  along  the 
side  of  the  inner  segment  as  a  cylinder  having  about  the  same  calibre  as 
at  the  turn,  and,  after  perforating  the  external  limiting  membrane,  passes 
alongside  of  the  nucleus  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and 
may  be  followed  for  some  distance  in  a  tortuous  course 
between  the  nuclei  of  the  so-called  oujteQmljclear  layer, 
anastomosing,  at  times,  with  some  $JHhe  other  nerve- 
fibrils  of  this  layer.” 

The  numerical  ratio  bet/T^h  the  rod-  and  cone- 
visual  cells  varies  in  diffipS»portions  of  the  retina. 
On  examining  the  su/fa&S$*  the  retina  about  midway 
between  its  anteri^  m?frgin  and  the  posterior  pole, 
the  field  is  seenQ^be  studded  with  closely  placed 
smaller  and  larger  circles  which  represent  the  rods 
and  cones  from  their  outer  extremity.  The 

larger  ^fi^les  contain  smaller  figures,  which  are  the 
foresh^fenings  of  the  outer  cone-segments,  the  sur- 
i^iinpfflig  outline  being  caused  by  the  greater  diam- 
et£r^>f  the  inner  part  of  the  cone. 


Diagrammatic  view  of  twin  cones. 
(Hannover.) 


Fig.  63. 


Surface  view  of  retina, 
showing  disposition  and 
relative  number  of  the 
rods  and  cones.  (Kolliker.) 
—1,  from  the  fovea— only 
cones ;  2,  from  the  margin 
of  the  macula  lutea;  3, 
from  midway  between  the 
fovea  and  the  ora  serrata  ; 
a,  profile  of  larger  inner 
segment ;  6,  of  smaller 

outer  segment ;  c,  rod. 


vVl 


a? 


1  Hannover:  R^fiWrbhes  microscopiques  sur  le  systeme  nerveux,  1844. 

2  Hannove*  de  Phomme  et  des  vertebres,  Copenhague,  1876. 

3  PacinrOftlJVe  ricerche  sulla  tessitura  intima  della  retina,  1845. 

4  Borysieiafcwicz :  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  feineren  Bau  der  Netzhaut,  1887. 

5  NotSs  and  Wallace :  A  Contribution  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Retina,  with  a 
Sped^^o^ideration  of  the  Terminal  Loops  of  the  Rods  and  the  Cones,  University  Medi- 
caj^a^izine,  vol.  vi.,  March,  1894. 

AJ^Norris  :  The  Terminal  Loops  of  the  Cones  and  Rods  of  the  Human  Retina,  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1895. 
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The  cones  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  space  including  three  or 
four  rods,  this  relation,  however,  becoming  markedly  changed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  macula.  In  the  latter  region  the  number  of  cones  is  so  materially 
increased  that  immediately  outside  the  macula  the  cones  are  separated  by 
only  a  single  row  of  rods;  within  the  macula  the  preponderance  of  the 
cones  is  marked  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rods  are  practically  wanting, 
the  cone-cells  alone  being  present  at  the  point  of  greatest  visual  acuity. 
While  this  anatomical  detail  warrants  regarding  the  cone-cells  as  the  more 
important  factor  in  the  percipient  layer  in  man  and  other  mammals  possess¬ 
ing  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  area  of  sharpest  vision,  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  lower  types,  as  in  the  frog,  the  rods  greatly  preponderate 
cautions  against  assuming  that  the  cone-cells  are  invariably  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  structures  in  the  perceptive  apparatus.  Additional  evidence  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  cones  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the 
cones  rapidly  diminishes  towards  the  ora  serrata,  at  which  point  they  are 
almost  entirely  wanting,  the  well-established  low  acuity  of  vision  of  this 
portion  of  the  retina  agreeing  with  the  numerical  paucity  of  the  cones. 

The  total  number  of  cone-cells  contained  within  the  human  retina  at 
birth  has  been  placed  by  Salzer 1  at  3,360,000.  The  cones  in  the  adult 
retina  have  been  estimated  by  Krause  2  at  7,000,000,  of  which  13,000  are 
included  within  the  non-vascular  area  of  the  macula.  (Becker.3)  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  both  Salzer  and  Krause  place  the  number  of  cone-cells  at  about 
seven  times  the  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  entire  number 
of  rod-cells  present  in  the  adult  human  retina  is  undoubt^H$\  many  times 
that  of  the  rod-elements.  Krause  has  placed  such  esdn^te^as  high  as 
130,000,000  rods. 

The  modifications  in  the  form  and  arrange^  ^of  the  visual  cells 
within  the  macula  lutea  and  at  the  ora  serrata 
the  descriptions  of  these  specialized  portio] 

The  External  Plexiform  or  Outer  Reti( 
sents  the  first  of  the  strata  which  collectively  constitute  the  cerebral  portion 
of  the  retina.  As  seen  in  usual  n^parations,  this  stratum  appears  as  a 
narrow,  finely  granular  zone  about  cOlO  millimetre  in  width ;  when  ex¬ 
amined  with  high  powers,  the^n^ilar  matrix  is  resolvable  into  a  deli¬ 
cate  reticulum.  The  true  ^rne  of  the  reticulation  of  this  layer,  however, 
is  apparent  only  after  ^frettrccessful  application  of  the  improved  methods 
of  staining  the  processed*®!  nerve-cells. 

Recent  investig^ftjhs  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Golgi  silver  and  the 
methylene-blue  ^i^^ings  have  shown  that  the  outer  reticular  layer,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  e&tr^jnely  delicate  framework  of  sustentacular  tissue,  is  made  up 


e  considered  later  with 
e  retina. 
r  'Layer. — This  zone  repre- 
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eber  die  Anzahl  der  Sehnervenfasern  und  der  Retinazapfen  im  Auge 
Sitzungsberich.  der  Wiener  Akademie,  Bd.  lxxxi.,  Abtb.  iii. ,  1880. 
B&r^use:  Handbuch  der  menschlichen  Anatomie,  Bd.  ii.,  1879. 

^jBecker :  Die  Gefasse  der  menschlichen  Macula  lutea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 
1881. 
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of  the  terminations  of  the  visual  cells,  the  processes  and  arborizations  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  situated  within  the  inner  nuclear  layer, 
and  from  the  “  horizontal  cells”  belonging  to  the  outer  reticular  stratum 
itself. 

The  exact  relation  between  the  central  ends  of  the  visual  cells  and  the 
terminations  of  the  nerve-fibres  has  long  been  a  subject  of  investigation 
and  speculation.  The  observations  of  Tartuferi,  Dogiel,  Cajal,  and  others 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  mode  of  ending  of  the  visual  cells 
within  the  external  plexiform  layer.  As  already  noted,  the  cone-elements 
terminate  within  this  layer  by  an  expanded  coniform  base  or  “  foot,”  while 
the  slender  rod-elements  end  in  smaller  knob-like  thickenings  which  usu¬ 
ally  occupy  the  outermost  zone  of  the  reticular  stratum.  These  free  end¬ 
ings  of  the  rod-fibres  were  undoubtedly  seen  by  Max  Schultze,1  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  classic  delineations  of  the  retina,  and  also  recognized  by 
Hannover,2  although  their  full  significance,  as  now  appreciated,  was  not 
recognized. 

Within  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  composed  principally  of  the  bipolar 
nerve-cells,  lie  certain  elements  which  are  destined  particularly  for  relation 
with  the  rod-elements,  others  especially  for  the  cone-cells.  These  “  rod” 
and  “  cone”  bipolar  cells  send  off  processes  into  the  outer  plexiform  layer 
which  break  up  into  rich  arborizations  of  terminal  filaments  immediately 
beneath  the  corresponding  visual  elements  and  surround  the  latter  with  a 
close  ramification  of  fibrils. 

Cajal,  Retzius,  and  those  accepting  their  teaching  regard*  the  undoubt¬ 
edly  close  relations  between  these  terminal  filaments  ai^Nji(*  bases  of  the 
visual  cells  as  limited  to  intimate  juxtaposition  and  <;o&$act,  and  deny  the 
existence  of  any  direct  anatomical  continuity  betvGki  the  percipient  and 
the  nervous  elements.  Dogiel,  Waldeyer,  and  lUrkel  are  less  ready  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  contact  alone,  and.^Smjt  a  possible  continuity  be¬ 
tween  the  delicate  threads  proceeding  frl^n/tne  bases  of  the  visual  cells 
and  the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells.  Jtoie  weight  of  evidence,  not  only 
from  retinal  preparations,  but  also  from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  other 
neuro-epithelia,  leads  the  author^^Jbcept  the  independent  termination  of 
the  visual  cells,  without  analogm^  continuity,  as  the  true  relation  between 
the  percipient  elements  and^^nervous  processes. 

In  addition  to  thj^iCi^icate  reticulation  produced  by  the  ascending 
processes  and  termin&kj*amifications  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  “  hori^JfJal  cells”  and  their  extensions  still  further  conduces 
to  the  complexitj0>r  the  arrangement  of  fibrils. 

The  basal ,  or  stellate  cells  have  a  wide  distribution  within 

liH^yetinse,  their  presence  having  been  demonstrated  by  Merkel3 


mammals 


^^h^tze :  Zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Retina,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  II., 

im^  V 

Hannover :  La  retina  de  l'homme  et  des  vertebres,  1876. 

3  Merkel:  Ueber  die  menschlichen  Retina,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xx. 
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and  Kolliker 1  in  the  calf,  Golgi  and  Manfredi 2  and  Rivolta3  in  the  horse, 
Schwalbe 4  and  Dogiel 5  in  man,  and  others,  including  Krause,6  Tartuferi,7 
and  Cajal.8 

The  horizontal  cells  exist  within  the  outer  plexiform  layer  as  two 
kinds,  the  smaller  outer  and.  the  large  inner  cells.  The  outer  horizontal  cells 
appear  as  stellate,  flattened  elements,  which  occupy  the  outermost  zone  of 


Pig.  64. 


Surface  view  of  horizontal  cells  from  retina  of  ox  stained  with  sk$hylene-blue.  (Cajal.)— a,  intensely 
stained  cell-body ;  b,  richly  branched  dendrits :  c,  axis-cylind^TfopoCess ;  d,  d,  scattered  axis-cylinder 
processes  undergoing  repeated  branching. 

the  plexiform  layer  and  possess  a  variamt  diameter,  some  being  as  small  as 
.012  millimetre,  others  as  large  as  .040  millimetre.  These  elements  must  be 
regarded  as  nerve-cells  which  takeC^rt  in  the  “  indirect  conduction,”  since 
they  are  provided  with  both  brapclrad  protoplasmic  and  long  axis-cylinder 
processes  which  extend  foh  ^^iderable  distances  within  the  plexiform 


1  Kolliker:  HandbuchfaerjGFewebelehre,  5te  Aufl.,  1867. 

3  Golgi  and  Manfredi:  Atmotazioni  istologicbe  sulla  retina  del  cavallo,  Accad.  di  med. 
di  Torino,  1872. 

3  Rivolta :  DellQ'cbmile  multipolari  che  formano  lo  strato  intergranuloso  o  intermedio 
nella  retina  deUcs^^ftf  Giorn.  di  Anat.,  Pisiol.  e  Patbolog.  degli  Animali,  anno  in.,  1871. 

4  Schwafe^N^andbuch  d.  ges.  Augenheilk.,  Graefe  und  Saemiscb,  Bd.  i.,  1874. 

5  DogienQSeber  die  Retina  des  Menschen,  Internat.  Monatsschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Histolog., 
Bd.  '  ^ 

Handbuch  der  menschlichen  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.,  1876. 
ftuferi:  Sull’  anatomia  della  retina,  Internat.  Monatsschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 

i  8  Cajal :  La  retine  des  vertebres,  La  Cellule,  t.  ix.,  1893. 

\y  Vol.  i.— 20 
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layer  and  end  in  arborizations  surrounding  the  terminations  of  the  visual 
cells. 

The  inner  horizontal  cells,  of  much  larger  size  than  the  corresponding 
outer  elements,  have  been  especially  studied  by  Tartuferi,  Baquis,  Dogiel, 
and  Cajal.  Following  the  description  of  Cajal,1  the  inner  horizontal  cells 
include  two  varieties  of  elements,  those  provided  with  descending  processes 
and  those  without  descending  processes. 

The  inner  horizontal  cells  with  descending  processes  are  large,  pyriform 
or  conical  in  form,  with  the  base  directed  outward,  from  which  a  number 
of  stout,  horizontally  extending  dendrits  are  given  off.  These  rather  short 
protoplasmic  processes  rapidly  become  thinner,  irrespective  of  their  division, 
and,  after  a  limited  dichotomous  branching,  break  up  into  an  arborization 
composed  of  short  varicose  threads  which  end  in  minute  terminal  knobs. 

The  descending  protoplasmic  process  arises  from  the  centrally  directed 
apex  of  the  cell-body.  On  reaching  the  outer  half  of  the  internal  plexi- 
form  layer,  it  divides  usually  into  two  branches,  which  extend  horizontally 
for  some  distance  and  end  either  by  forming  a  rich  horizontal  plexus  within 
the  inner  reticular  stratum  or  by  gradually  fading  away. 

The  neurit,  or  axis- cylinder  process,  of  these  cells  is  remarkably  robust. 
Beginning  usually  as  a  conical  enlargement  on  the  cell-body,  it  runs  in  a 
generally  horizontal  direction,  at  some  distance  from  the  outer  reticular 
layer,  throughout  a  remarkably  extended  course,  the  fibre  being  traceable 
sometimes  for  nearly  one  millimetre  without  materially  changing  its  course. 
The  statement  of  Dogiel  that  these  processes  bend  centrailA  eventually  to 
become  fibres  of  the  fibre  layer  is  not  sustained  by  Cajal,  wno  denies  that 
they  become  thus  deflected  from  their  horizontal  coip^/and  maintains,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  probably  end  within  the  owfepreticular  layer. 

The  inner  horizontal  cells  icithout  descendi)tgM'ocesses  have  been  most 
accurately  described  by  Cajal,2  who  regards^Mhi  as  the  most  common  of 
the  inner  horizontal  elements,  being  muchjLHore  frequent  than  those  pos- 

Fig.O 


(Cajal.)— a,  axis-cylinder  process  giving  off  collateral  branches. 


Horizontal  cell  from  retina  < 

IsP 

sessing  the  cent£a)ly  directed  process.  This  authority  recognizes  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  fb^Lcells, — (a)  those  presenting  a  spindle-form  or  crescentic 
body,  biffe^frghtly  protruding,  and  having  only  few  horizontal  proto- 
plasmkAprocesses,  and  (6)  those  exhibiting  a  large  volume,  with  conspic- 

'Q - - - 

Cajal:  Die  Retina  der  Wirbelthiere,  uebersetzt  von  R.  G-reefF,  Wiesbaden,  1894. 

2  Cajal:  loc.  cit.,  p.  121. 
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uous  bulging  on  their  lower  surface,  and  giving  off  a  large  number  of 
divergent  processes. 

The  axis-cylinder  process  of  these  cells  is  very  robust,  and  stretches 
horizontally,  at  some  distance  from  the  outer  reticular  layer,  throughout  an 
extended  course,  the  first  part  of  which,  however,  is  not  infrequently  some¬ 
what  curved. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  elements  composing  the  external  plexi- 
form  layer  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
delicate  reticulum  constituting  this  stratum  depends  for  its  formation  upon 
the  interlacement  of  the  processes  of  nervous  elements.  The  vertically 
coursing  fibrils  are  principally  contributed  by  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  sub¬ 
jacent  zone,  together  with  the  similarly  coursing  processes  of  the  horizontal 
cells ;  the  horizontally  coursing  filaments  are  derived  from  the  extended 
ramifications  of  the  horizontal  cells  of  the  reticular  layer  itself.  While 
undoubtedly  the  contributions  from  the  several  cells  compose  the  great 
bulk  of  this  layer,  yet  the  presence  of  a  delicate  framework  of  sustentacu- 
lar  tissue  must  not  be  ignored.  The  latter  is  represented  by  the  apparently 
granular  substance  which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  fibrillar  reticulation, 
and,  while  small  in  amount,  corresponds  closely  with  the  supporting  sub¬ 
stance  unmistakably  present  in  the  better  developed  inner  reticular  layer, 
as  shown  by  Schiefferdecker 1  and  Dogiel 2  and  emphasized  by  Merkel.3 

The  Layer  of  Bipolar  Nerve- Cells,  or  the  Inner  Nuclear  Layer . — In 
ordinary  preparations  of  the  retina  this  stratum  appears  similar  to  the 
outer  nuclear  zone,  being  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the^Kp’ge  number  of 
deeply  staining  cells  which  seemingly  form  the  majoiQm* *t  of  the  entire 
zone.  The  layer  varies  in  thickness  in  different  pai^Qlithe  retina,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  optic  entrance  measuring  aboul  £&  millimetre,  near  the 
ora  serrata  diminishing  to  about  .018  millimetre* 

The  complex  constitution  of  this  layei/ai^^vne  varying  character  of  its 
cellular  elements  were  early  recognizecLamrough  the  subdivision  into  an 
outer  zone  of  nerve-cells,  the  ganglion  and  an  inner  zone  of  spongio¬ 

blasts,  as  made  by  W.  Muller  ancHLccepted  by  many  subsequent  authors, 
as  Schwalbe,  Krause,  and  other^nimst  be  somewhat  modified  and  supple¬ 
mented  in  view  of  the  resu^tsGp  the  more  recent  investigations. 

The  researches  of  TarkTOri,  Dogiel,  and  Cajal,  already  cited,  have  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  me  Jfrpolar  nerve-cells,  the  principal  elements  of  the 
layer,  consist  of  two^dismict  varieties  :  1,  bipolars  especially  related  to  the 
terminations  of  th|^?)d  visual  cells ;  2,  bipolars  particularly  destined  for 
the  cone  elem^aA*/ 

These  ^h&^be  designated,  as  suggested  by  Schafer,4  respectively  the 


O 


1  StfkMerdecker :  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Histologie  der  Retina,  Archiv  f.  mik. 
k2  Doiri 


xviii.,  1886. 

ogiel:  Neuroglia  der  Retina  beim  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xli.,  1893. 
Merkel :  Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgesch. ,  Bd.  ii.  ,  1893,  S.  257. 

*  Schafer:  Quain’s  Anatomy,  vol.  hi.,  Pt.  3,  1894,  p.  43. 
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rod-  and  the  cone-bipolars.  Both  fulfil  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  percipient  elements  and  the  large  nerve-cells  of 
the  ganglion  layer  in  the  transmission  of  the  light-impulses,  their  outer  ends 
being  closely  related  to  the  rod  and  the  cone  visual  elements,  their  central 
expansions  with  the  large  ganglion-cells.  The  cell-body  of  each  gives  off 
two  main  processes,  an  ascending  protoplasmic  or  dendrit  and  a  descending 
axis-cylinder  or  neurit.  The  two  varieties  of  bipolars  present  in  their  mode 
of  ramification  distinguishing  peculiarities  which  call  for  brief  consideration. 

The  rod-bipolccrs  are  robust  elements  of  crescentic  or  oval  form,  and 
send  off  a  variable  number  of  ascending  protoplasmic  processes  which  freely 
branch  and  collectively  present  a  rich  arborization  within  the  outer  zone  of 
the  external  plexiform  layer.  Here  the  ascending  processes  end  in  minute 
terminal  twigs  which  closely  surround  the  knobbed  enlargements  of  the  rod- 
fibres  which  descend  from  the  superimposed  outer  nuclear  layer. 

The  arborizations  of  the  larger  rod-bipolars  are  of  such  extent  that  they 
embrace  the  free  terminations  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rod-fibres ;  those 
of  the  smaller  cells  are  much  less  expanded,  and  include  the  terminations 
of  only  three  or  four  rods.  As  already  stated,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  assuming  a  direct  anatomical  continuity,  close  contact  between 
the  expanded  rod-fibre  and  the  embracing  fibrils  being  the  extent  of  the 
intimacy  between  the  neuro-epithelial  and  the  nervous  filaments. 

•  The  descending  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  rod-bipolars  are  very  long, 
passing  entirely  through  the  subjacent  inner  plexiform  lay§^o  reach  the 
large  elements  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer.  Immediately  Blthese  latter 
the  processes  split  up  into  short  twigs,  which,  after  ramifying  over 

the  ganglion-cells,  end  in  ellipsoidal  or  spherical  varicosities. 

The  cone-bipolar s,  while  occurring  at  all  are  more  numerous 

within  the  deeper  zone  of  the  inner  nuclear  la$^v^  Their  ascending  proto¬ 
plasmic  processes  do  not  pass  as  deeply  into  minuter  reticular  stratum  as 
do  those  of  the  rod-bipolars,  but  end  at  ^e  level  occupied  by  the  expanded 
conical  bases  of  the  cone-fibres.  The  n^^e  of  termination  of  these  processes 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  vertical^^borizations  of  the  rod-bipolars,  since 
the  terminal  fibres  in  questionC^iime  a  horizontal  direction,  expanding 
into  a  rich  and  extensive  ^otfyzation  composed  of  delicate  fibrils  which 
never  are  deflected  verticali?^  These  ramifications  lie  beneath  the  expanded 
bases  of  the  cone-fibresHrctn  which  latter  twigs  pass  that  bear  close  relations 
to  the  terminal  prpcgses  of  the  bipolar  cell. 

As  pointed  oul^Jby  Cajal,1  the  extent  of  the  area  included  within  the 
expansions  arborizations  of  the  cone-bipolars  renders  it  highly 

probable  fl^rahe  more  deeply  situated  rod-fibres  also  at  times  may  enjoy 
intimate^cwract  with  the  processes  derived  from  the  second  (cone)  variety 
of  bipSw  nerve-cells,  thus  establishing  an  additional  path  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  the  particular  light-impulses  taken  up  by  the  rods. 


1  Cajal :  loc.  cit. 


Plate  I. 


The  elements  of  the  mammalian  retina  based  on  the  investigations  of  Ramon  y  Cajal 
by  means  of  the  Golgi  method  of  silver  staining.  (Cajal.) 

Fig.  2. — Section  of  dog’s  retina. — a ,  a,  cone-fibres  ;  b,  b ,  rod-granules  and  fibres ;  c,  d , 
bipolar  nerve-cells  with  erect  arborizations  destined  for  the  rod-elements;  e,  e,  bipolar 
nerve-cells  with  horizontal  arborizations  destined  for  the  cone-elements ;  /,  giant  bipolar 
with  horizontal  ramifications ;  A,  diffuse  amacrine  cell  the  processes  of  which  ramify 
directly  upon  the  large  ganglion-cells;  i,  i ,  ascending  axis-cylinder  processes;  j,j,  cen¬ 
trifugal  nerve-fibres ;  g ,  g ,  special  elements  whose  relations  are  still  uncertain ;  w,  one 
of  the  large  ganglion-cells  receiving  the  ramifications  of  the  rod-bipolars ;  m,  m,  nerve- 
fibres  penetrating  the  inner  plexiform  layer. 

Fig.  3. — Horizontal  cells  from  dog’s  retina. — A,  outer  horizontal  cell ;  B,  inner  hori¬ 
zontal  cell  of  moderate  size  without  descending  protoplasmic  process ;  C,  inner  horizontal 
cell  of  small  dimension  ;  a ,  a,  horizontally  coursing  axis-cylinder  processes. 

Fig.  4. — Nerve-cells  from  retina  of  ox. — a,  a ,  bipolars  with  erect  arborization  ;  b , 
bipolar  with  horizontal  arborization  for  cone-cells ;  c,  d ,  e)  similar  bipolars  the  arbori¬ 
zations  of  which  are  distributed  more  superficially ;  /,  bipolar  with  extensive  arborization 
and  irregularly  coursing  descending  process  ;  g ,  g ,  bipolars  with  very  extensive  horizontal 
arborizations  ;  A,  A,  ovoid  cells  situated  outside  the  outer  plexiform  layer ;  i,  j,  ra,  amacrine 
cells  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer  lying  at  and  distributed  to  various  Jevels. 

Fig.  5. — Horizontally  coursing  axis-cylinder  process  from  the  outer  plexiform  layer. 
— a,  profile  view  of  the  terminal  arborization ;  b,  axis-cylinder.  * 

Fig.  6. — Another  form  of  terminal  arborization  of  a  similar  process^^A 
Fig.  7. — Nervous  elements  of  retina  of  ox,  especially  various  forms^f  afnacrine  cells 
distributed  to  different  planes. — A,  crescentic  amacrine  with  greal^Jextended  process; 
B ,  large  amacrine  with  thick,  widely  extended  branches;  C/Gefculiar  amacrine  with 
very  slender  processes ;  D,  amacrine  with  radiating  proce^e^J?,  large  amacrine  dis¬ 
tributed  to  deepest  stratum ;  F ,  small  amacrine  ;  G,  H ,  amMires  destined  for  deeper  part 
of  layer ;  a,  small  ganglion-cell ;  b ,  ganglion-cell  the :  ntotfesjBs  of  which  form  arborizations 
at  three  different  levels;  c,  ganglion-cell  of  limited  <Cpims%n ;  d,  ganglion-cell  of  moder¬ 
ate  size ;  e,  large-sized  ganglion-cell ;  /,  ganglidt-ceu^he  richly  branched  processes  of 
which  form  arborizations  within  the  deeper  as  the  superficial  levels  of  the  layer. 

Fig.  8. — Amacrine  and  ganglion  cell^fmm  dog’s  retina. — A ,  B,  (7,  Z>,  E ,  F,  G , 
various  forms  of  amacrine  cells  distributed^^ fferent  levels  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer ; 
«,  6,  d,  e,/,  g ,  i,  ganglion-cells  whose  arfc^kations,  of  varying  form  and  extent,  terminate 
at  different  planes.  ** 

Fig.  9. — Ganglion-cells  from^Q^’s  retina. — a,  b,  c,  d,  /,  g,  A,  i ,  ganglion-cells  of 
various  size  arid  form  termijf!Fting/in  arborizations  which  occupy  different  levels  within 
the  inner  plexiform  layer;  A^JC,  nervous  elements  constituting  the  so-called  “  spongio- 
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This  same  observer  has  described  cone-bipolars  of  especially  large  size, 
— giant  bipolars, — which  usually  lie  immediately  beneath  the  external  plexi- 


form  layer.  From  the  large  pyramidal  or  conical  bodies  of  these  giant 


cells  processes  ascend  to  form  extensive  horizontal  ramifications  within  the 
reticular  stratum. 

The  descending  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  cone-bipolars  differ  mark¬ 
edly  in  their  distribution  from  the  corresponding  extensions  of  the  rod- 
cells.  The  processes  in  question,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  layer  of 
ganglion- cells,  are  limited  to  the  inner  reticular  stratum,  within  which  they 
terminate  at  definite  but  various  levels.  On  reaching  the  particular  depth 
for  which  it  is  destined,  the  process  breaks  up  into  fine  terminal  filaments 
possessing  numerous  varicosities  :  these  expansions  come  into  close  relation 
with  the  arborizations  of  the  ascending  processes  of  some  of  the  large  cells 
situated  within  the  ganglion  layer. 

The  terminations  of  the  cone-bipolars  within  the  inner  plexiform  layer 
occur  within  five  definite  planes,  which  arrangement  results  in  the  appear¬ 
ances  long  recognized  as  the  secondary  zones  of  this  layer. 


Fig.  66, 


Nerve-cells  from  retina  of  ox  stained  with  methylene-blue.  bipolar  for  cones;  b,  giant 


The  Amacrine  Cells ,  or 
the  fact  that  the  inner  nu 


?,  or  Spongioblast  Muller  years  ago  recognized 

'  nuclear  layer  owJtained  cells  not  included  with  the 


Ine  Amacrine  (Jetts ,  or  bpongiobtast  Muller  years  ago  recognized 

the  fact  that  the  inner  nuclear  layer  (Wtained  cells  not  included  with  the 
nervous  elements  cons  ijjter  aggregation  termed  the  ganglion 


§ater  aggregation  termed  the  ganglion 


retince .  These  elements,  situai 
layer,  Muller  regarded  as  cl^ 


s,  situat^A  the  deeper  zone  of  the  inner  reticular 
as  ct^^rf  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sup- 
Tatum,  and  hence  suggested  the  name  of 


>er  zone  of  the  inner  reticular 


concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sup- 
Tatum,  and  hence  suggested  the  name  of 
aate.  While  the  precise  nature  and  relation  of 


porting  framework  of^»  Tatum,  and  hence  suggested  the  name  of 
“  spongioblasts”  as  appropriate.  While  the  precise  nature  and  relation  of 
these  elements  are*  somewhat  uncertain,  much  has  been  added  to  our 


aate.  While  the  precise  nature  and  relation  of 


knowledge  of  th{f?Jibrm  and  ramifications  by  the  more  recent  methods  of 


staining. 


without  an  axis-cylinder 


process  h  as^J^Cajal  ,  by  whom  they  are  regarded  as  nervous  elements,  to 


.so  s< 

►rri 


en  Lke  amacrine  cells  or  spongioblasts  of  the  mammalian  retina  have  been 
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studied  with  great  care  by  Tartuferi,  Dogiel,  and  Cajal.  The  last-named 
authority  concludes1  from  his  investigations  that  there  are  present  two 
types  of  amacrines,  the  diffuse  and  the  stratiform. 

The  diffuse  amaerine  cells  occur  as  large  and  as  small  elements.  The 
former  possess  a  triangular,  crescentic,  or  mitral  body,  from  which  two  or 
three  robust  processes  obliquely  descend,  freely  branch,  and  finally  form  a 
rich  arborization  composed  of  varicose  fibrils.  These  expansions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  principally  within  the  lowermost  stratum  of  the  inner  reticular 
layer,  immediately  above  the  ganglion-cells. 

The  smaller  diffuse  amacrines  exhibit  the  same  general  character  as  the 
larger  elements  ;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  oval  or  “  udder-form”  body, 
the  smaller  number  of  primary  branches,  and  the  position  of  the  terminal 
twigs,  which,  while  distributed  to  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  plexiform 
layer,  lie  within  a  somewhat  higher  plane  than  the  endings  of  the  large 
cells. 

The  stratiform  amaerine  cells ,  so  designated  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  processes  are  disposed,  are  divided  by  Cajal  into  three  chief 
groups,  although  additional  subvarieties  have  been  described  based  upon 
their  relations  to  the  five  individual  strata  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer  in 
which  the  cell-processes  end. 

While  possessing  in  common  descending  processes  and  horizontal  ramifi¬ 
cations,  these  cells  differ  in  size,  in  the  robustness  of  their  primary  branches, 
and  in  the  expansion  and  delicacy  of  their  terminal  twigs.  \ 

Type  I.  includes  amacrines  which  possess  very  larg^^ll^bodies  and 
thick  primary  stalks  ;  the  latter  extend  into  the  inner  j)(0jp form  layer  and 
ramify  within  one  of  its  sublayers  throughout  a  cqraj^rable  area.  The 
terminal  arborization,  however,  consists  of  compaj^tfljely  few  and  relatively 
coarse  fibrils.  Oj 

Type  II.  comprises  smaller  amacrines  fronrfSe  medium-sized  pyriform 
body,  of  which  a  straight  process  passed into  the  inner  plexiform  layer, 
where  it  ends,  within  one  of  the  subst^^y  in  an  arborescence  of  moderate 
expansion  and  close  interlacement  o^^he  component  fibrils. 

Type  III.  is  represented  byi amacrines  of  small  or  medium  size 
giving  off  a  slender  proce^^^fcn  enters  the  inner  reticular  layer  and 
breaks  up  into  a  tuft  of  ^Mraite,  horizontally  coursing  fibrils ;  these  ex¬ 
tend  radially  within  onfoSlae  substrata  and  form  a  terminal  arborescence 
of  often  very  considerable  size.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  end-fibrilbe 
are  distributed  toJh^utermost  zone  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  and  con¬ 
sequently  lie^imiAstfiately  beneath  the  cell-body  of  their  governing  element, 
the  chief  is  replaced  by  a  number  of  small  twigs  which  at  once  take 

part  in  th^^oduction  of  the  arborescence. 

Injj^dition  to  the  nervous  elements  contained  within  the  inner  nuclear 
la^er^tne*  sustaining  neurogliar  framework  derived  from  the  fibres  of 


1  Cajal :  loc.  cit.,  p.  134. 
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Muller,  presently  to  be  described,  also  contributes  a  certain  number  of  the 
nuclei,  which  become  apparent  after  staining  with  carmine  or  hsematoxylin. 
These  nuclei  correspond  to  the  local  thickenings  of  the  sustentacular  fibres 
within  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  and  occur  at  various  levels.  The  supporting 
framework  within  this  layer  consists  for  the  most  part  of  irregular,  flattened 
bands  and  trabeculae,  which,  while  imperfectly  separating  the  nerve-cells, 
suffice  to  sustain  and  hold  in  place  the  more  important  elements. 

The  Internal  Plexiform  or  Inner  Reticular  Layer. — This  stratum  in  or¬ 
dinary  preparations  of  the  retina  is  very  conspicuous,  appearing  as  a  broad, 
lightly  stained  zone  about  .040  millimetre  in  breadth,  which  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  more  deeply  colored  elements  of  the  adjoining  inner  nu¬ 
clear  and  ganglion  layers.  Seen  in  such  specimens,  the  stratum  apparently 
is  composed  of  a  granular  substance,  or  of  a  close  reticulum  of  fine  fibrillse, 
traversed  by  the  long  fibres  of  Muller. 


Fig.’  67. 


Vertical  section  of  retina  of  ox.  (Cajal.)— a,  b,  horizontal  ce 
crines  distributed  within  inner  plexiform  layer ;  e ,  small  gaii§j 
cells  of  the  fibre-layer ;  k,  interstitial  amacrine  cell. 


^^inner  nuclear  layer;  c,  d,  ama- 
Vbll ;  f-j,  various  types  of  neuroglia 


While  undoubtedly  these  latter  con^bute  largely  to  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  layer  by  means  of  the  delicate  retQlum  of  sustentacular  tissue  derived 
from  them  as  lateral  processes,  if  M  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tious  of  the  retinal  elements  thaCjgp  terminal  ramifications  of  the  processes 
of  the  cells  contained  withki the  inner  nuclear  and  the  ganglion  layer  form 
a  very  considerable  pmp^pon  of  the  structures  formerly  included  within 
the  “  spongiosum.” 

As  already  meii^^ied,  the  internal  plexiform  layer  presents  a  differen¬ 
tiation  into  fivq^Mbzones;  this  specialization  depends  upon  the  peculiar 
manner  in  wW^Kme  descending  processes  of  the  cone-bipolars  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  asc^Miifg  processes  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  expand  at  various  levels 
into  thedionzontal  arborescences.  The  general  reticular  appearance  is  still 
furtte^^'omoted  by  the  interlacement  of  the  multitude  of  fibrils  derived 
f&m  me  richly  branching  amacrine  cells,  one  variety  of  which — the  strati- 
amacrines — terminates  in  horizontal  ramifications. 
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Various  authors — H.  M tiller,1  Nagel,2  Borysiekiewicz,3  and  Cajal 4 — have 
described  the  presence  of  small,  irregular  cells  within  the  inner  reticular 
layer.  These  elements,  the  interstitial  amacrine  cells  of  Cajal,  seem  to  be 
displaced  cells,  whose  fusiform  or  triangular  bodies,  instead  of  occupying 
the  usual  position  within  the  inner  nuclear  stratum,  have  suffered  displace¬ 
ment,  although  their  processes  terminate  in  ramifications  having  the  usual 
destination  within  the  horizontal  substrata  of  the  layer.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  the  distribution  of  the  processes  of  the  displaced  cell  is 
thoroughly  erratic.  According  to  Cajal,  the  second  substratum  is  the  most 
frequent  location  of  these  aberrant  elements.  Parallel  examples  of  trans¬ 
posed  cells  are  presented  in  the  unusual  positions  in  which  the  bipolars  and 
ganglion-cells  are  found  in  the  retinse  of  some  of  the  lower  types.  It  is 
probable,  according  to  Cajal,  that  the  terminal  ramifications  of  a  certain 
number  of  “  centrifugal”  nerve-fibres  may  still  further  add  to  the  complex 
constitution  of  the  internal  plexiform  layer. 

The  Layer  of  Ganglion- Cells. — The  especial  characteristic  of  this 
stratum  is,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  the  presence  of  the  large,  conspicuous 
nervous  elements  which  are  closely  related  with  the  fibres  composing  the 
optic  nerve. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  these  cells  are  disposed  as  a 
single  closely  placed  row,  but  towards  the  visual  pole  they  become  more 
numerous,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula  lutea  are  arranged  as  a  double 
layer.  Within  the  yellow  spot  they  become  greatly  increas^dVn  number, 
being  superimposed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  lie  from  elgft^t#  ten  deep. 
Towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  on  the  contrary,  t^number  of  the 
ganglion-cells  decreases,  and  at  the  ora  serrata  they  a^nb  longer  plentiful 
enough  to  constitute  a  complete  row,  but  lie  isolate^0pH  widely  apart. 

The  ganglion-cells  possess  the  common  charr2*fceristics  of  well-defined 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  the  neurits  or  the  axis^c^Swer  processes  passing  cen¬ 
trally  into  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  fibre  lay^amfoptic  nerve,  and  the  dendrits 
or  branched  protoplasmic  processes  enterffia  the  internal  plexiform  layer.  In 
their  ultimate  structure,  likewise,  the/p&uglion-cells  of  the  retina  correspond 
with  the  nervous  elements  of  otl^S^parts  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Lenhossbk 5  and  Dogiel,6  in  |:hei/jIScriptions  of  the  retinal  ganglion-cells, 
recognize  the  presence  of  twoJfilktinct  substances, — a  chromophilous  readily 
staining  and  an  acArom^cjtlon-staining  material.  The  disposition  of  the 


1  H.  Miiller:  Anatofiri^h-phys.  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  Retina  des  Menschen  und 
der  Wirbelthiere,  ZetfSfcJNift  f.  wiss.  Zoologie,  Bd.  viii.,  1857. 

2  Nagel:  I^ie-ff^tTge  Degeneration  der  Netzhaut,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  vi., 
186°. 

eki&^icz 

4  Cajalfc  Ine  Retina  der  Wirbelthiere,  1894,  p.  137. 

5<H#ei^^Bsek :  Der  feinere  Bau  des  Nervensvstems  im  Lichte  neuester  Forschungen, 

189fc  V 

OjDogiel :  Die  Structur  der  Nervenzellen  der  Retina,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xlvi., 


1  Borysi^^ysHcz  :  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  feineren  Bau  der  Netzhaut,  1887. 
V  Ke 
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readily  tinged  constituent  of  the  cell,  as  demonstrated  after  staining  by 
NissPs  or  DogiePs  modified  methylene-blue  method,  varies  greatly,  the 
component  granules  being  arranged  singly,  grouped,  in  rows,  or  as  fibrillae. 
In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Nissl,  Bach,1  and  others,  Dogiel  supports  the 
older  teaching  of  Max  Schultze  as  to  the  existence  of  fibrillation  of  the 
nerve-cells,  and,  further,  regards  the  dendrits  and  neurits  as  practically 
identical  in  structure.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  the  last- 
named  observer,  both  protoplasmic  and  axis-cylinder  processes  are  composed 
of  the  same  constituents, — namely,  chromophilous  substance,  ground-sub¬ 
stance,  and  fibrillse, — only  in  varying  quantities.  The  axis-cylinder  process 
contains  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  the  chromophilous  and  ground- 
substance,  and  consists  principally  of  fibrillce ;  in  the  protoplasmic  processes, 
on  the  oontrary,  the  fibrillae  are  inconspicuous,  while  the  staining  material 
and  the  interstitial  matrix  are  present  in  much  larger  quantities. 

The  more  accurate  methods  of  staining  now  employed  reveal  differences 
in  the  details  of  the  mode  of  the  termination  of  the  dendrits  which  have 
led  to  the  recognition  of  two  principal  types  of  the  ganglion-cells : 

I.  Ganglion-cells  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  which  terminate  in 
horizontal  ramifications  within  definite  substrata  of  the  inner  reticular 
layer. 

II.  Ganglion-cells  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  which  end  diffusely  by 
ramifications  distributed  to  the  entire  layer. 

The  first  class  further  includes  two  subgroups, — (1)  the .monostratified 
cells ,  or  those  which  are  distributed  to  a  single  substrattffrApf  the  inner 
plexiform  layer,  and  (2)  the  bistratified  and  multistraM&wt  cells ,  or  those 
whose  processes  ramify  within  two  or  more  substrata^\^ 

Each  of  these  subgroups  is  generally  represent^oy  three  varieties  of 
cells, — (ct)  large ,  (6)  medium ,  and  (c)  ma#,-^$i^4ariation  in  size  being 
usually  included  between  .03  and  .01  milli*TT&JW 

Without  entering  upon  a  detailed  dracn*pia4n  of  the  individual  elements 
ramifying  within  the  several  substrata^ke  general  character  of  the  three 
sizes  of  elements  may  be  noted.  ^  ^ 

The  large  stratified  ganglion-pOC give  off  one,  two,  or  more  robust  pro¬ 
toplasmic  processes  which  eqtq^xfK/  reticular  layer  and  pursue  a  generally 
vertical  course  which  varioN^Tength  according  to  the  level  for  which  the 
ramifications  are  destinM.  wt?he  terminal  arborizations  extend  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area,  are  onerN^T  arrangement,  and  come  into  close  relations  with 
the  horizontal  ar  as  ences  formed  by  the  cone-bipolars ;  the  ramifications 
of  a  number  latter  are  often  in  relation  with  the  more  extended 

endings  of^a^p|'le  ganglion-cell.  The  neurits  or  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  the  gahglft)n-cells  are  usually  thick,  and  pass  centrally  to  become  the 
axis-c^mders  of  the  nerve-fibres. 


^  Bach  :  Die  menschliche  Netzhaut  in  normalen  und  pathologischen  Zustanden, 
-  ^Jbchiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xli.,  1895. 
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The  medium-sized  stratified  ganglion-cells  present  considerable  variation 
in  their  dimensions,  but  are  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  members 
of  the  preceding  group.  The  bodies  of  the  elements  under  consideration 
are  pyriform,  the  smaller  end  being  directed  outward  and  penetrating  for 
some  distance  into  the  inner  reticular  layer.  The  terminal  arborescences 
of  these  cells,  composed  of  closely  interwoven  varicose  filaments  of  moderate 
delicacy,  are  less  flattened  than  those  of  the  other  stratified  ganglion-cells 
and  include  a  relatively  thick  zone. 

The  small  stratified  ganglion-cells  usually  possess  small  pyriform  cell- 
bodies  from  which  a  thin,  straight,  outwardly  pointing  stalk  ascends  for  a 
variable  distance  and  ends  by  breaking  up  into  a  terminal  arborization  of 
moderate  fineness.  When  the  latter  is  destined  for  the  deepest  substratum 
of  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  the  main  stalk  may  be  replaced  by  numerous 
delicate  processes  which  undergo  but  limited  division  and  almost  at  once 
take  part  in  the  terminal  ramifications. 

The  manner  in  which  the  stratified  ganglion-cells  of  the  human  retina 
terminate  within  the  substrata  of  the  internal  plexiform  layer,  as  shown 
by  the  studies  of  Dogiel  by  the  methylene-blue  method,  corresponds  in 
essential  details  with  the  descriptions  of  Cajal  based  upon  the  use  of  the 
Golgi  silver  stainings. 

The  diffuse  ganglion- cells  are  constant  elements  of  the  mammalian 
retina,  although  their  smaller  size  and  more  delicate  processes  render  them 
inconspicuous  in  comparison  with  the  giant  cells  devoted  to  fjhe  horizontal 
arborizations  within  the  substrata.  These  elements,  as  imfc^ed  by  their 
name,  differ  from  the  foregoing  ganglion-cells  in  thOiptnner  in  wfiiich 
their  peripherally  directed  dendrits  are  distributech-Qtnstead  of  forming 
arborescences  limited  to  definite  substrata,  thei^yrotoplasmic  processes 
divide  into  filaments  which  ramify  throughout  >®£|Hexiform  layer,  coming, 
possibly,  into  close  association  with  the  ^fnra^ne  cells  and  their  rami¬ 
fications.  C 

The  foregoing  descriptions  have  i^fyifctedly  emphasized  the  close  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  the  terngjaalexpansions  of  the  bipolars  and  the 
ganglion-cells.  In  the  case  of  the  rbd-bipolars,  the  latter  alone  contribute 
an  arborescence  which  embraces  4?ne  upper  surface  of  the  ganglion-cell. 
The  expansions  of  the  coa^ipolars,  on  the  contrary,  are  limited  to  the 
inner  reticular  layer  vrfieiymey  are  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
correspondingly  sitimte^hexpansions  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

The  nature  o^t^undeniably  close  relations  between  these  nervous  ele¬ 
ments  has  loraAbien  the  subject  of  investigation  and  speculation.  The 
existence  qf^Q&iutual  conjunction  within  the  reticulum  formed  by  the  con- 
tributions^mTboth  has  been  strictly  maintained  by  many  authorities,  among 
whom^A  the  present  time  Dogiel  stands  conspicuous.  Equally  trustworthy 
^um^plties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  that  net-works  of  directly 
continuous  filaments  do  not  exist,  and  that  the  close  contact  of  the  free- 
ending  fibrils  composing  the  terminal  arborizations  of  bipolars  and  ganglion- 
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cells  constitutes  the  limit  of  the  connection  between  the  two  and  the  path 
for  the  transmission  of  light-impulses. 

Cajal,  in  whom  the  “  contact  theory”  finds  one  of  its  stanchest  sup¬ 
porters,  refers  to  these  relations  as  follows  : 1  “  One  may  well  assume  that 
the  most  limited  and  most  individualized  paths  of  conduction  for  the  light- 
impulses  within  the  retina  always  consist  of  an  entire  group  of  bipolars 
which  transfer  their  impressions  to  a  single  ganglion-cell.  The  terminal 
ramification  of  the  ganglion-cell  is  greatly  expanded  in  comparison  with 
the  lower  arborizations  of  the  bipolars ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
ramification  of  a  single  ganglion-cell  comes  in  contact  with  a  more  or  less 
extended  group  of  bipolar  cells  and  receives  from  them  the  transmitted 
light-impulse.  The  most  extensive  paths  of  conduction,  consequently,  will 
be  afforded  by  the  diffuse  or  the  multistratified  ganglion -cells  to  which  is 
probably  transmitted  the  activity  from  a  large  number  of  bipolars.  .  .  . 

“  Finally,  the  object  of  multiplication  of  the  surfaces  of  contact,  or  the 
horizontal  arborizations  within  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  appears  to  be  to 
render  possible  a  large  number  of  fairly  isolated  independent  paths  of  con¬ 
duction  within  a  limited  part  of  the  retina.  It  is  evident  that  were  but  a 
single  contact  stratum  present  within  the  inner  plexiform  layer  to  receive 
all  the  voluminous  and  extended  ramifications  contributed  by  the  two 
factors  of  the  apparatus  for  nervous  conduction  (the  arborizations  of  the 
bipolars  and  the  compressed  ramifications  of  the  ganglion-cells),  the  fairly 
isolated  impulses  conveyed  from  the  visual  cells  would  be  confused  within 
this  stratum  to  a  general  impulse,  and  so  the  greater  pat^w  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  a  perception  be  lost.” 

The  Layer  of  Nerve-Fibres. — The  vast  majoni^vSi  the  nerve-fibres 
composing  this  layer  of  the  retina  are  the  contjfTw&tions  of  the  centrally 
coursing  axis-cylinders  of  the  ganglion-cel l&XJmre  discussed;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  customary  martfteV^f  speaking  of  the  fibres  as 
passing  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  v^ohs^etinal  areas  is  a  conventional¬ 
ism,  the  nerve-fibres  really  issuing  ,flO  ►the  ganglion-cells  and  converging 
towards  the  optic  entrance  in  they  course  to  the  brain-centres  by  way  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  tract. 

The  direct  continuity  b^0^n<he  ganglion- cells  and  the  filaments  com¬ 
posing  the  fibre  layer  has-Aj^g  been  recognized,  Corti 2  having  pointed  out 
their  connection  almo^T Mr  a  century  ago  ;  the  details  of  the  distribution 
and  the  relations  oF  tliHxscending  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  ganglionic 
elements,  as  alrea^paescribed,  on  the  contrary,  are  among  the  most  recent 
additions  to  anatomy. 

The  i^<|us  filaments  of  the  fibre  layer  are  generally  of  small  or  mod¬ 
erate  size^ut  a  limited  number  of  very  large  fibres  are  also  present  which 
have  their  presiding  elements  the  ganglion-cells  of  exceptional  size. 


1  Cajal :  op.  cit. ,  p.  141. 

2  Corti:  Beitrag  zur  Anatomie  der  Ketina,  Muller’s  Archiv,  1850. 
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The  nerve-fibres  arise  from  the  cells  as  axis-cylinder  processes  which  almost 
at  once  assume  a  horizontal  course  and  become  associated  with  others  in 
coarser  or  finer  bundles.  The  fibres  which  possess  an  unusually  large  diam¬ 
eter,  from  .003  to  .005  millimetre,  generally  form  groups  limited  to  from 
four  to  six  axis-cylinders.  According  to  Tartuferi,1  all  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the  retina  exhibit  round  or  oval  varicosities  distributed  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals  along  their  course,  the  fibres  consisting  of  the  naked  axis- 
cylinders  alone ;  Dogiel,2  however,  regards  the  varicosities  as  dependent  in 
a  measure  both  upon  the  freshness  of  the  tissue  examined  and  upon  the  size 
of  the  fibres,  since  he  has  found  that  in  the  perfectly  fresh  retina  the  vari¬ 
cosities  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and,  further,  that  the  largest  irregu¬ 
larities  occur  along  the  axis-cylinders  of  greatest  diameter. 

Occasionally  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  human  retina  present  a  variation 
in  the  character  of  their  coats,  since  in  some  cases  the  medullary  sub¬ 
stance,  the  white  matter  of  Schwann,  forms  a  covering  of  the  axis-cylin¬ 
ders  before  the  fibres  have  passed  through  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  usual 
position  at  which  they  obtain  their  medullary  investment.  In  these  rare 
instances  of  the  premature  acquisition  of  this  coat,  the  so-called  u  retention 
of  the  marrow-sheath,”  the  bundles  of  medullated  fibres  become  very 
conspicuous  when  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  appearing  as  marked 
white  tracts  radiating  from  the  optic  papilla,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  the  fibre  layer  retaining  their  usual  transparency.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit, 
bundles  of  medullated  fibres  are  usually  present  at  the  lat^Amargins  of 
the  optic  disk. 

In  addition  to  the  centrally  coursing  fibres,  theJj^ence  of  very  fine 
peripherally  directed  or  “  centrifugal”  nerve- fibr^pyas  been  established ; 
these  terminate  practically  within  the  inner  nl&florm  layer  and  have  no 
discoverable  connection  with  the  cells  of  tifeV^glion  layer.  Cajal3  has 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  two  varietiei.oiWich  centrifugal  fibres, — those 
which  ascend  through  the  inner  plextftSha  stratum  and  end  in  free  vari¬ 
cose  ramifications  in  relation  with  bodies  and  descending  processes  of 
the  amacrine  cells,  and  those  wW ^penetrate  the  plexiform  stratum  to 
various  levels  and  then  en&d  0^0*  «?zontal  twigs.  Regarding  the  central 
connections  of  the  centrifuo^^bres  little  is  known  with  certainty  beyond 
their  issuing  from  the  fiSreJrayer  and  assuming  a  vertical  course. 

In  their  ultimate  structure  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  retinal  fibres 
resemble  the  generiiKSomposition  of  the  nerve-cells,  consisting  of  deeply 
staining  fibrillspAjall  an  interfibrillar  substance  which  possesses  but  weak 
affinity  The  interfibrillar  matrix — the  axoplasm  of  Schieffer- 

1  Tartuferi:  Sull’  anatomia  della  retina,  Internat.  Monatsschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 

1887XYj 

vosen  Elemente  in  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik. 
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decker 1 — exists  in  such  meagre  amount  along  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
axis-cylinder  that  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the  latter  is  seldom  evident  in 
methylene-blue  preparations  ;  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  axis-cylinder 
from  the  ganglion-cell,  however,  the  fibrillation  is  distinct,  owing  to  the 
separation  of  the  component  threads  by  the  greater  quantity  of  the  axoplasm 
which  there  exists. 

The  individual  nerve-fibres  soon  become  grouped  into  bundles,  which, 
while  pursuing  generally  radiating  courses  having  the  optic  entrance  as  the 
common  objective  point,  freely  intermingle  and  form  a  reticulum. 

Assuming,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  the  optic  fibres  proceed  from 
the  nerve  towards  the  ora  serrata  in  spreading  over  the  retinal  area,  the 
disposition  of  the  bundles,  as  seen  in  surface  views,  presents  some  variation 
in  the  two  halves  of  the  nervous  sheet. 

The  direction  of  the  nerve-fibre  bundles  contained  within  the  mesial  or 
nasal  half  of  the  retina  is  strictly  radial ;  within  the  lateral  or  temporal  seg¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  macula  lutea  produces  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  typical  course  of  the  fibres,  since  the  space  between  the 
macula  and  the  optic  entrance  is  traversed  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bundles  of  exceptional  delicacy  which  possess  an  almost  straight  path 
between  their  point  of  entrance  and  the  macula,  within  which  they  dis¬ 
appear.  These  groups  of  fibres  which  pass  between  the  yellow  spot  and 
the  optic  entrance  collectively  constitute  the  macular  bundle  of  Michel,2  by 
whom  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  has  been  carefully  studied. 

In  consequence  of  the  departure  from  the  typical  arrangement 

which  the  delicate  macular  bundle  makes,  the  adjacenOU^es  suffer  deflec¬ 
tion,  the  upper  and  lower  bundles,  after  a  limite^Qmal  course,  arching 
above  and  below  the  macular  area.  Those  ^i^fi^diately  bounding  the 
macula,  after  sweeping  around  the  latter  in  bol^curves,  unite,  while  those 
adjacent,  but  less  closely  related,  pass  befoiM^fie  yellow  spot  and  after  a 
time  resume  their  typical  radial  dispdfatiOTL  Towards  the  end  of  their 
course  from  the  optic  entrance  to  their  ^pination  the  strands  composing  the 
macular  bundle  become  smaller,  ojwdng  to  the  deviation  of  many  fibres  to 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  ^iplexus.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  macula 
the  bundles  break  up  into  {  :  of  smaller  fasciculi ;  of  the  latter,  some 

become  resolved  into  individual  nerve-fibres  which  disappear  within  the 
macular  area,  while  o^^r^nccording  to  Dogiel,3  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  a  ring  of  fibres  which  encircles  the  fovea  centralis.  Delicate  twigs  pass 
from  this  annulaj^feSfidle  obliquely  along  the  walls  of  the  depression,  and, 
in  conjunction^dfh  additional  fibres  from  other  bundles,  form  a  wide- 
meshed  nervous  fibrillse  which  occupies  the  fundus,  as  well  as  the 


1  SfcJalesfFerdecker  und  Kossel :  Gewebelehre  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des 
n  Korpers,  Bd.  I.,  p.  200,  1891. 

ichel :  U eber  die  Ausstrahlungsweise  der  Opticusfasern  in  der  menschlichen  Retina, 
'rage  zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  Festschrift  fur  Ludwig,  1874. 

Dogiel:  loc.  cit. ,  p.  32. 
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sides,  of  the  fovea.  Dogiel  denies  that  the  fibre  layer  disappears  about 
four-tenths  of  a  millimetre  from  the  foveal  centre,  as  stated  by  Schwalbe 1 
and  others,  but  maintains  that  it  is  present  within  the  fundus  foveae  as  an 
attenuated  layer  composed  of  minute  bundles  and  individual  axis-cylinders. 

According  to  this  same  observer,  the  arching  nerve-bundles  which  en¬ 
close  the  macula  at  some  little  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  yellow 
spot,  on  approaching  one  another  from  the  opposite  sides,  break  up  into 
small  fasciculi  or  separate  fibres  which  become  interwoven  to  constitute  a 
characteristic  net- work.  The  latter  plexus  appears  as  a  narrow  band, 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres  in  breadth,  which  begins  about  one 
millimetre  beyond  the  outer  side  of  the  macula  and  extends  from  three  to 
six  millimetres  to  a  point  where  the  nerve-bundles  resume  their  usual  radial 
disposition. 

The  reticulum  formed  by  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  varies  in  the  size 
of  its  meshes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  retina,  the  net-work  becoming 
more  open  and  coarse,  the  bundles  at  the  same  time  growing  thinner,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata,  at  which  point  all  traces  of  a  fibre  layer  disap¬ 
pear.  On  approaching  the  optic  entrance  the  mesh- work  is  very  dense,  and 
the  general  thickness  of  the  fibre  layer  undergoes  a  corresponding  increase. 

Since  the  components  of  the  fibre  layer  depend  upon  the  ganglion-cells 
for  their  origin,  a  marked  inherent  variation  in  the  thickness  of  this  stratum 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  retinal  area  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  in¬ 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  ganglion-cells.  Where  theipwe  numer¬ 
ous  and  constitute  a  compact  row,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  thoZpQ^terior  pole, 
the  nerve-fibres  are  likewise  present  in  greater  profi^icpq  towards  the 
periphery,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  cells  occiu^^th  relative  infre¬ 
quency,  the  fibres  are  few  and  the  entire  thickness  Hrafte  layer  is  reduced. 

In  addition  to  these  inherent  differences  A^ifding  upon  the  relative 
number  of  the  nerve-fibres  originating  widiia^g^given  area,  the  progressive 
accumulation  of  the  fibres  as  they  cours^^wards  their  common  place  of 
exit,  the  optic  papilla,  results  in  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  entire  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  fibre  layer  at  this  place-^2^ 

At  the  margin  of  the  optic  enfepnl^  the  fibre  layer  constitutes  more  than 
half  the  entire  thickness  of  th^^fina  >  on  leaving  this  position,  however, 
the  stratum  rapidly  dimir  \o  that  while  at  a  distance  of  one-half  milli¬ 
metre  it  still  measures  t\i(^mths  of  a  millimetre,  at  a  point  one  centimetre 
farther  advanced  tbe^J^er  possesses  an  insignificant  depth.  The  excep¬ 
tional  thickness  airutae  papillar  margin  depends  not  upon  superimposed 
layers  of  buudJ0^an  arrangement  existing  only  throughout  a  limited 
area  above^^^acula, — but  upon  the  larger  size  of  the  individual  bundles 
as  they  auprNach  their  point  of  exit. 

Tke^^ation  and  position  of  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  proceeding  from 
thewarimis  portions  of  the  retinal  field  within  the  optic  nerve  have  elicited 


0 


i; 


1  Schwalbe:  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 
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much  attention  and  study.  The  observations  of  Gudden,1  Michel,2  Ganser,3 
Samelsohn,4  Schwalbe,5  and  others  have  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
decussating  and  non-decussating  bundles  greatly  varies  among  the  lower 
animals ;  in  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  the  crossed  fibres  predominate,  while  in 
man  the  uncrossed  are  the  more  numerous. 

The  non-decussating  bundles  of  the  human  retina  are  derived  from  the 
lateral  or  temporal  two-thirds  of  both  retinae ;  the  crossed  fibres  largely 
proceed  from  the  inner  or  nasal  third,  but  undoubtedly  many  fibres  also  are 
contributed  by  the  outer  zones,  the  temporal  two-thirds,  therefore,  being 
represented  by  both  crossed  and  non-decussating  bundles. 

The  macular  fibres  include  both  varieties,  and  occupy  a  position  within 
the  optic  nerve  near  the  eyeball,  corresponding  in  transverse  sections  to  a 
narrow  triangular  area  the  apex  of  which  reaches  the  central  vessels  and 
its  base  the  periphery  of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  Outer  and  lower  quad¬ 
rant.  During  their  further  course  towards  the  chiasm  the  macular  bundle 
changes  its  relations,  assuming  gradually  a  more  central  and  dorsal  position, 
until  within  the  chiasm  they  lie  collected  on  the  upper  surface,  close  beneath 
the  brain.  The  well-known  case  of  double  central  scotoma  of  the  macula, 
recorded  by  Vossius,6  furnished  an  interesting  observation,  since  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  distinct  atrophic  areas  corresponded  to  the  paths  of  the  crossed 
and  uncrossed  bundles,  showing  that  the  assumption  as  to  the  composite 
structure  of  the  macular  bundle  is  well  founded. 


area,  as 


THE  RETINAL  SUSTENTACULAR  TISSUIgX^\ 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  neural  tube.  [so  in  the  retinal 
represented  by  the  optic  vesicles,  the  eleme^A  undergo  differentia¬ 


tion  into  two  groups, — the  nerve-cells  and  the  ah)'0|f  related  neuro-epithe¬ 
lium,  and  the  supporting  tissue  or  neuroglia. 

The  neuroglia  or  sustentacular  tissue, cT(lc?£vative  of  the  ectoderm,  is 
present  within  the  retina  in  two  forms, -Wljas  the  conspicuous  radial  fibres 
of  Muller,  and  (2)  as  the  spider-cells.  Q  N 

The  fibres  of  Muller  constitute  ^^ustaining  framework  of  considerable 
complexity  which  supports  the  delicate  retinal  elements  and  enjoys  an  inti¬ 
mate  relation  to  all  parts  of^tj^^ignly  specialized  nervous  structures.  The 
Mullerian  fibres  are  nm^5^  cells  which  extend  through  the  entire  thick- 

1  Gudden :  Ueber  d»e  Kreuzung  der  Nervenfasern  im  Chiasma  nervorum  opticorum, 
Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.?',  M.  xxv.,  1879. 

2  Michel:  ZurG^ige  der  Sehnervenkreuzung  im  Chiasma,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol., 
Bd.  xxiii.,  187^0^ 

3  GansqA^l^tber  die  periphere  und  centrale  Anordnung  der  Sehnervenfasern  u.  s.  w., 
Archiv  f.  Ps^iiatrie,  Bd.  xm.,  1882. 

4  Saq^lsohn  :  Zur  Topographie  des  Faserverlaufes  im  menschlichen  Sehnerven,  Med. 
CenJ*0[ata,  No.  23,  1880. 

Schwalbe  :  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 

^Vossius:  Ein  Fall  von  beiderseitigem  centralem  Skotom  mit  pathologisch-ana- 
Kfc^nischem  Befund,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxviii.,  1883. 
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ness  of  the  retina,  beginning  on  the  inner  surface  in  expanded  pyramidal 
bases  and  terminating  externally  in  delicate  septa  which  pass  between  the 
rods  and  cones.  While  in  general  the  fibres  constitute  slender  nucleated 

columns,  their  contributions  to  the  support  of 
Fig.  68.  the  elements  of  the  individual  retinal  layers 

vary  in  detail,  so  that  the  isolated  fibres  present 
a  succession  of  striking  differences  in  various 
parts  of  their  course. 

The  Mullerian  fibres  become  swollen  and 
indistinct  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid  and 
dilute  alkalies.  They  are  not,  however,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  boiling  in  water.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  exhibitions  of  the  sustentacular  fibres 
of  the  retina  are  had  in  preparations  made  by 
b  ,  the  modified  Golgi  process  or  stained  by  the 

^  .  second  of  the  hsematoxylin  methods  suggested 

by  Wolters,1  those  prepared  by  the  last- 
mentioned  procedure  being  particularly  in¬ 
structive. 

The  fibres  of  Muller  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  retina,  but  they  are  unusually  conspic- 

^ . uous  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata,  where 

they  are  especially  distinct  ^and**2bumerous. 
Within  the  macular  region,  a^JwKng  to  Do- 
giel,2  they  are  also  very  weJ^-ileveloped  and 
of  exceptional  length. 

At  a  level  corresp&Ahlg  to  the  juncture  of 

Supporting  fibres  of  Muller,  the  rods  and  COneS  'W  the  bodieS  of  the  viSUal 
from  the  peripheral  area  of  retina  cells  the  adjacent  sustentacular  cells  come  into 

a,  a,  descending  lateral  processes  apposition  amJMorm  a  seemingly  continuous, 

passing  from  the  nucleated  enlarge-  fenestrated  1'amella  through  which  the  outer 
ment  (b)  within  the  inner  nuclear  ,i  •  i  n 

layer.  segment§^g|  the  visual  cells — the  rods  and 

cones— -project.  This  grill-like  structure  when 
seen  in  profile  constitutes  the^Apparently  continuous  membrana  limitans 
externa .  Q 

The  external  surface^jf^his  horizontally  extending  perforated  lamina  is 
beset  with  minute  ve^gf^al  processes  which  lie  between  the  inner  segments 
of  the  rods  and  and  thus  probably  effect  an  isolation  of  the  per¬ 

cipient  elementsT\' 

The  e^^^Sons  of  the  fibres  of  Muller  within  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
are  quite*  complex  in  their  arrangement.  The  numerous  lateral  lamellar 

- — - - 

VVVolters :  Drei  neue  Methoden  zur  Mark-  und  Axencylinderfarbung  mittelst 
atoxylin,  Zeitschrift  f.  wissensch.  Mikroskopie,  Bd.  vii.,  1891. 

2  Logiel :  Neuroglia  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xli.,  1898. 
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Fig. 


extensions  given  off  from  the  fibres  break  up  into  secondary  plate-like 
septa  and  pass  between  the  visual  cells,  around 
which  they  form  a  close  investment,  whereby 
lateral  diffusion  of  the  impulses  received  by 
these  elements  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

The  intricate  mesh-work  formed  by  the  collat¬ 
eral  extensions  of  this  part  of  the  fibre  consti¬ 
tutes  a  striking  picture  when  seen  after  Golgi 
staining. 

The  contributions  from  the  sustentacular 
fibres  to  the  outer  plexiform  layer  are  very 
inconspicuous,  since  they  consist  of  lateral 
projections  of  such  delicacy  that  they  soon 
become  lost  amidst  the  maze  of  ramifica¬ 
tions  proceeding  from  the  nerve-cells  sending 
their  processes  within  this  stratum.  The 
amount  of  sustaining  tissue  within  the  outer 
plexiform  layer  is  so  inconsiderable  that  its 
presence  has  been  overlooked  by  many  authors ; 
there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  delicate 
framework  derived  from  the  Mullerian  fibres 
aids  in  supporting  the  constitutents  of  the 
stratum,  a  fact'  emphasized  by  Schiefferdecker,1 
Merkel,2  and  Dogiel.3 

Within  the  inner  nuclear  layer  the  susten¬ 
tacular  fibre  usually  presents  its  greatest  width, 
its  considerable  but  uncertain  thickness  beingyQ 
augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  marked  lq^ajT^ 
expansion  which  corresponds  to  the  poshimi 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  fibre.  The  smencal 
or  ellipsoidal  nucleus  is  usually  si^^unded 
by  an  area  which  suggests  the  e|0jer  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  protoplasm  of  thgA£jK’e  before  it 
had  so  completely  lost  th^^Wracteristics  of 
the  primitive  cell.  ^ 

The  lateral  expaifco^s  of  the  fibre  within 
this  stratum  are*l^.extensive  than  those  found  within  the  outer  nuclear 
layer,  and,  whilo*M$rding  an  important  means  of  support  for  the  nervous 
elements,  form  only  an  incomplete  insulation  for  the  bipolars  and 

the  amac^^^liells  which  are  included  within  the  mesh-work.  The  enlarge- 
£  tmg  fibre  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  nucleus,  according 


Supporting  fibres  of  Muller, 
from  retina  of  ox,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  papilla,  after  Golgi 
staining.  (Cajal.)  —  a,  processes 
supporting  and  isolating  the  rods 
and  cones ;  b,  outer  nuclear  layer; 
c,  outer  plexiform  layer ;  d,  inner 
nuclear  layer,  containing  the  ex¬ 
panded  and.  nucleated  portions 
of  the  fibres;  e,  inner  plexiform 
layer ;  /,  ganglion  layer ;  g,  nerve- 
fibre  layer,  through  which  the 
long  branched  fibres  extend. 


ment 


of  tl 
Miilfl 


^^^^hi£fferdecker :  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Histologie  der  Retina,  Archiv  f.  mik. 

^Vt-5  Bd.  xxviii.,  1886. 

^4  2  Merkel:  Ergebnisse  der  Anat.  u.  Entwickelung,  Bd.  ii.,  1893,  S.  257. 

3  Dogiel:  Neuroglia  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xli.,  1893. 
Vol.  I.— 21 
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to  Cajal,1  frequently  gives  off  a  descending  process  of  considerable  size 
which  passes  centrally  into  the  subjacent  plexiform  layer,  within  which  it 
terminates  after  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  endings. 

The  granular  or  finely  reticular  appearance  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  intricate  ramifications  of  the  numberless 
lateral  processes  given  off  from  the  Mullerian  fibres  during  their  course 
through  the  stratum.  The  lateral  extensions  at  once  subdivide  into  delicate 
fibrils,  which  pass  in  a  generally  horizontal  direction  and  terminate  among 
the  arborizations  of  the  nervous  elements,  to  which  they  contribute  material 
support.  In  their  course  they  are  so  disposed  that  horizontal  spaces  are 
continually  being  left  between  the  bundles  of  fibrillse,  within  which  clefts 
the  expansions  of  the  nerve-cells  find  place.  As  already  noted,  the  endings 
of  the  descending  processes  given  off  from  the  fibres  at  the  nuclear  enlarge¬ 
ment  also  contribute  to  the  maze  of  sustaining  tissue  within  the  plexiform 
stratum. 

The  ganglion  layer  receives  relatively  short,  thick,  and  irregular  pro¬ 
cesses  from  the  compressed  Mullerian  fibres;  these  plate-like  processes 
extend  between  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  stratum,  which  they  imperfectly 
surround  and  isolate,  the  ganglion-cells  being  lodged  within  niche-like 
recesses  which  correspond  in  size  with  the  dimensions  of  the  nervous 
element.  Within  the  deeper  part  of  this  layer  the  main  column  of  the 
fibre  frequently  divides  into  two  branches,  which  continue  through  the  fibre 
layer  and  end  in  expanded  pyramidal  or  conical  bases  or  fogfoolates.  The 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  take  advantage  of  the  division  supporting 

fibre  and  pass  between  the  diverging  limbs  without  def  legion.  Within  the 
fibre  layer  the  sustentacular  fibres  give  off  lateratf\rocesses  in  various 
directions,  which,  in  the  form  of  fibres  and  platdQjjoin  with  one  another 
and  constitute  a  series  of  partitions  which the  bundles  of  retinal 
nerve-fibres.  ^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  papilla&^hen  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
are  especially  numerous  and  large,  theQj/stentacular  fibres  not  infrequently 
divide  into  three  or  more  limbs,  ^a^jof  which  terminates  in  a  conical  base 

or  foot.  oQi 

The  expanded  bases  of  tl^e  Mul^rian  fibres  lie  in  close  apposition  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  fibre  l^eFSahd,  when  seen  in  profile,  seemingly  constitute 
a  distinct  lamella,  whfch  has  long  been  described  as  the  membrana  limitans 
interna .  Surface4vgws  of  the  bases  of  the  sustentacular  fibres  after  silver 
staining  are  vei^^tnking,  the  deeply  colored  lines  of  cement-substance 
between  tha  ^^hded  ends  of  the  fibres  defining  their  boundaries  with 
great  disf^^^e^s  and  producing  a  picture  strongly  recalling  endothelium. 

SmJines  of  the  individual  bases,  as  exhibited  by  the  silver  lines, 
rregular  in  both  size  and  form,  the  figures  varying  from  limited 
1  areas  to  large  irregular  fields.  In  addition  to  the  usual  varia- 


<2T 


1  Cajal :  Die  Retina  der  Wirbelthiere,  Wiesbaden,  1894. 
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tions  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  individual  fields  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
retina,  silvered  preparations  of  the  peripheral  area  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
ora  serrata  demonstrate  that  the  average  size  of  the  bases  of  the  fibres  within 
this  region  is  markedly  increased,  the  greater  expansion  of  the  base  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  Mullerian  ^fibres  at  this  point. 
General  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  around  the  optic  entrance,  the  peculiarity  depending,  probably,  upon 
the  more  freely  branched  condition  of  the  fibres  in  this  region  and  the  con- 

Fig.  70. 


Silver  markings  of  surface  of  human  retina  corresponds 

ration  of  Professor  Norris.  Matnifii 


ies  of  fibres  of  Muller  ;  from  a  prepa- 
diameters. 


fR^es. 


sequent  smaller  size  of  the  individualizes.  Conspicuous  modifications  of 
the  silver  picture  are  presented  wjj^jn  the  areas  corresponding  to  the  course 
of  the  larger  retinal  blood-ves^^  As  first  pointed  out  by  Schelske,1  and 
later  confirmed  by  the  qte&famyns  of  Schwalbe2  and  of  Norris  and 
Shakespeare,3  the  positioifY^the  larger  vessels  may  be  inferred  from  the 
notable  modifications  in  jme  size  and  disposition  of  the  bases  of  the  fibres. 
Over  the  course  of^heretinal  blood-vessels — both  arteries  and  veins — the 
basal  areas  beconm^nuch  narrowed  and  assume  a  regular  arrangement  in 
which  the  long  dimensions  of  the  fields  are  disposed  at  right  angles  or 
across  th^S^aps  of  the  blood-vessel.  On  each  side  of  the  vessel  the  usual 


1<§gaelske:  Ueber  die  Membrana  limitans  der  menschlichen  Netzhaut,  Virchow’s 
fd.  xxviii.,  1863. 

^Schwalbe:  Die  Retina,  in  G-raefe  u.  Saemisch’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  I.,  1874,  S.  372. 

3  Norris  and  Shakespeare:  A  Contribution  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Retina, 
^American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1877. 
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figures  abruptly  give  place  to  the  greatly  narrowed  areas  which  extend 
almost,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  inter- 


Fig.  71. 


Superficial  surface  markings  from  silvered  human  retina.  (Norris  and  Sha  Magnified  350 

diameters. 


Section  of  human  retina  through  the  macula,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  Muller.  (Dogiel.) 

v^nmg)space  being  occupied  by  very  small  additional  areas  which  consti- 
b(Q*a  band  of  minute  polygonal  fields  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
A 3)be  relation  of  these  less  usual  figures  to  the  Mullerian  fibres  is  suggested 
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in  the  modified  disposition  of  the  bases  of  the  latter  at  those  points  where 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  larger  blood-vessels.  At  such  places  the 
fibres  diverge  to  allow  the  vessel  to  pass  between,  their  bases  undergoing 
elongation  to  compensate  for  the  additional  area  to  be  covered.  Norris  and 
Shakespeare  describe  a  double  layer  of  endothelial  markings  in  surface 
preparations  of  silvered  human  retina ;  the  outer  stratum  consists  of  fields 
very  irregular  both  in  size  and  in  form,  the  inner  of  much  smaller  areas, 
which  correspond  to*  the  outlines  of  the  bases  of  the  Mullerian  fibres. 

At  variance  with  the  usually  accepted  opinion  that  within  the  macula 
the  sustentacular  fibres  are  rudimentary  and  without  bases,  Dogiel 1  and 
Bach 2  have  shown  the  correctness  of  the  view  held  by  Merkel 3  that  the 
fibres  of  Muller  attain  exceptional  length  and  are  especially  prominent 
within  this  area.  In  retinal  preparations  after  the  Golgi  method  these 
fibres  appear  with  great  distinctness,  and  are  shown  to  possess  the  same 
relations  to  the  several  layers  of  nervous  elements,  almost  as  far  as  the 
neuro-epithelial  stratum,  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  retina,  with  the 
single  difference  that  the  fibres  break  up  into  an  unusual  number  of  plate¬ 
like  septa  within  the  ganglion  layers.  These  partitions  present  depressions 
within  which  the  nerve-cells  are  lodged,  the  niches  varying  in  size  and  in 
form  to  adapt  them  to  the  cells. 

On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  inner  extremities  of  the  cone-cells,  how¬ 
ever,  all  sustentacular  fibres  within  the  macular  area  undergo  a  remarkable 
and  characteristic  deflection  in  their  course ;  the  fibres,  on  arriving  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  external  plexiform  layer,  bend  more  or^fcsjiarply,  some¬ 
times  almost  at  right  angles,  towards  the  fovea,  and  ma^jjam  for  a  variable 
distance  an  oblique  course  towards  the  visual  cells.  attaining  the  cone- 
granules,  the  fibres  once  more  change  their  dn-^cjun  and  reassume  their 
original,  generally  vertical,  course,  which  the^ra&in  as  far  as  the  external 
limiting  membrane,  giving  off  numeronsjpKte-like  extensions  for  the 
reception  and  support  of  those  portions  oi  the  visual  cells  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  outer  nuclear  layer  at  this  ^o^n-ion.  The  macular  sustentacular 
fibres,  therefore,  consist  of  three  ^^’tions,  an  inner  and  an  outer  vertical 
and  an  intermediate  obliquely* flWizontal  segment.  The  latter  is  much 
compressed,  and  by  no  iffuch  laterally  expanded  as  the  other  parts 

of  the  fibre. 

In  addition  to  me  yPores  of  Muller,  which  undoubtedly  constitute 
the  important  sustaining  framework,  the  existence  of  stellate  neuroglia -  or 
spider-cells  has  em onstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Borysiekiewicz,4 


^JS^euri 


1  Dogd$4^^fceuroglia  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  An  at.,  Bd.  xli.,  1893. 

2  Bacl^^me  menschliche  Netzhaut  nach  TJntersuchungen  mit  der  Golgi-Cajal’schen 
Metho^AArchiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xli.,  1895. 

^rtleijcel :  Ueber  die  Macula  lutea  des  Menschen  und  die  Ora  Serrata  einiger  Wirbel- 
iere^Leipzig,  1870. 


fiyei 
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Borysiekiewicz:  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  feineren  Bau  der  Netzhaut,  Wien, 
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Cajal,1  Dogiel,2  Greeff,3  and  others,  although  these  elements  had  been  im¬ 
perfectly  observed  years  before  by  Golgi  and  Manfredi 4  and  by  Schwalbe.5 
The  spider-cells  enjoy  but  a  limited  distribution  within  the  retina,  being 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  layer  of  nerve-fibres  and  its  continuation 
brainward.  Bach,6  however,  records  their  presence  within  the  layer  of 
ganglion-cells.  They  occur  in  locations  where  the  fibre  layer  is  best  de¬ 
veloped,  and  hence  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic 
entrance. 

The  neuroglia-cells  appear  as  small  stellate  bodies,  somewhat  flattened, 
and  lodged  between  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres ;  their  characteristic  ap- 


Fig.  73. 


Portion  of  bundle  of  fibre  layer  of  retina  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  papilla,  showing  the  neuroglia- 
cells  (a)  after  Golgi  staining.  (Dogiel.) 


pearance  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  delicate  fibrillar  prq|fes|es  which  pass 
from  the  cell-body  in  various  directions.  These  fibiml^^re  usually  of 
considerable  length  and  are  at  first  distinctly  grouped^ahe  disposition  of 
the  flattened  cells  between  the  adjacent  bundles  ^raibrve-fibres  results  in 
the  enclosure  of  the  latter  by  the  superficial  int^l^encular  net-works  formed 
by  the  interwoven  processes  of  the  spider-^ts%  The  stellate  neuroglia  ele¬ 
ments  occupying  the  fibre  layer  of  th^refeWi  or  the  optic  papilla  are  sur¬ 
passed  in  size  by  those  situated  betwee»-0fce  nerve-bundles  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  foregoing  description  of  tha  retinal  layers  applies  to  their  disposi¬ 
tion  as  found  throughout  the  groatJ^qiart  of  the  nervous  tunic  :  two  regions, 
however,  require  particular  ^gtsJleration,  on  account  of  the  important 
modifications  which  the  la^^  undergo  in  these  particular  localities ;  these 
specialized  areas  are  ^^iKfticula  lutea,  with  its  contained  fovea  centralis, 


and  the  ora  serrata. 


1  Cajal:  Die  R^m^der  Wirbelthiere,  Wiesbaden,  1894,  S.  145. 

2  Dogiel :  ♦N^^glia  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik.  Anat.,  Bd.  xli.,  1893. 

3  GreeflsNji^Morphologie  und  Pbysiologie  der  Spinnenzellen  im  Cbiasma,  Sebnerv 
und  in  der  B^&na,  Verhandlungen  der  physiolog.  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin,  1894. 

i  and  Manfredi :  Annotazioni  istologiche  sulla  retina  del  cavallo,  Accad.  di  med. 
Agosto,  1872. 

walbe :  Die  Retina,  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  I.  18. 

Bach  :  Die  menschliche  Netzhaut  nach  Untersuchungen  mit  der  Golgi -CajaPschen 
jlethode,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xli.,  1895. 
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THE  MACULA  LUTEA. 

As  already  noted,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
visual  axis  is  marked  by  a  specialized  retinal  area,  the  macula  lutea ,  or 
the  yellow  spot,  which  surrounds  the  limited  fovea  centralis ,  in  which  the 
visual  rays  produce  their  most  accurate  impressions. 

The  macula,  as  observed  after  death,  when  the  retina  no  longer  possesses 
the  transparency  of  the  living  tissue,  appears  as  a  distinctly  pigmented  area, 


Fig.  74. 


0 


Surface  view  of  maculsfr  ar&i  of  human  retina.  (Dogiel.)— a,  fovea  centralis,  containing  a  wide- 
meshed  plexus  of  nerve-fimtes*  b,  macula  lutea ;  c,  macular  bundle ;  d,  arched  marginal  bundles 
sending  nerve-fibres  tp^j^la ;  e,  nerve-cells. 

the  pronomncM  yellowish  tint  of  which  depends  upon  the  presence  of  dif¬ 
fuse  col^^ng- matter  between  the  retinal  elements  within  the  plane  of  the 
visual\ceBs,  the  latter,  however,  being  devoid  of  color. 

outline  of  the  macular  area  is  almost  circular,  rather  than  elliptical 
nally  described,  the  oval  form  so  often  attributed  to  the  yellow  spot 
pending  more  upon  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  than  upon  anatomical 
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examination.  Johnson/  however,  insists  that  when  properly  observed  the 
macula  appears  during  life  as  circular.  The  investigations  of  Schmidt- 
Kimpler,1 2  as  well  as  the  drawings  of  Merkel3  and  Dogiel,4  sustain  the 
approximately  circular  form  of  the  macula.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the 
yellow  spot  measures  about  two  millimetres,  and  often  does  not  correspond 
accurately  with  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  eye,  making  with  the  latter  an 
angle  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees. 

The  position  of  the  yellow  spot  in  relation  to  the  optic-nerve  entrance 
is  such  that  the  macula  lies  approximately  three  millimetres  external — three 
and  nine-tenths  millimetres,  according  to  Landolt5 — to  the  centre  of  the 
papilla,  and  slightly  lower,  being  about  one  millimetre  below  the  level  of 
the  disk.  The  direct  horizontal,  course  of  the  macular  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  optic  papilla,  and  the  arching  disposition  of  the  adjacent  fibres, 
have  already  been  noted. 

The  fovea  centralis  appears  about  the  centre  of  the  macular  area  as  a 
dark-brown,  deeply  pigmented  spot ;  its  deep  color  is  not  due  to  any  special 
pigmentation  of  its  own,  but  to  the  exceptional  thinness  of  this  part  of  the 
retina,  in  consequence  of  which  the  superimposed  pigment  becomes  apparent 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

During  life,  when  the  beautifully  transparent  retina  allows  the  presence 
of  the  highly  vascular  choroid  to  become  apparent  as  the  general  red  reflex 
of  the  eye-ground,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  distinctive  color  of 
the  macular  area  is  entirely  masked,  the  fovea  alone  appearing  as  a  brownish- 
red  point.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  rods  within  the  fovea,  th^^Lsual  purple 
is  wanting  in  this  region,  which  therefore  possesses  inh&^htly  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  surrounding  retina,  sometimes  appearing examined  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  minute  faintly  colored  sm^  The  foveal  reflex 
seen  with  the  mirror  is  due  to  the  direction  and>^ppe  of  the  sides  of  the 
pit,  the  variations  of  the  reflex  being  attributed)^  Johnson6  to  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  fovea.  With  the  opacity  $£jlie  retina  which  supervenes 
soon  after  death,  the  presence  of  the  chaj^eristic  yellowish  pigment  grad¬ 
ually  becomes  evident  within  the  maculW' 

The  size  of  the  fovea  is  usuajfl^tetated  as  between  .2  and  .4  milli¬ 
metre  in  diameter  by  varioi^Va^hors,  including  Kuhnt,7  Schwalbe,8 

1  Johnson  :  Observations  ory4&^Macula  Lutea,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  New 

York,  1892.  ^  \J 

2  Schmidt- Rim  pier :  Di^^fcula  lutea  anatomisch  und  ophthalmoscopisch,  Archiv  f. 
Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxiv  k8&>. 

3  Merkel :  HandhyM^er  topograph.  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.,  1887. 

4  Dogiel :  Uebfirt$  nervosen  Elemente  in  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik. 

Anat.,  Taf.  1892. 

5  Landotf^/Mk  directe  Entfernung 
Centralblatt, IW  45,  1871. 

6  Jottkran  :  loc.  cit. 

7 ifcpnlr  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Fovea  centralis  des  Menschen,  Sitzungsber.  d.  ophthal- 
mdnG-esellsch.  in  Heidelberg,  1881. 

>>^c 


zwisclien  Macula  lutea  und  Nervus  opticus,  Med. 


r 


/^^8/Schwalbe  :  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887,  S.  89 
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Schafer/  and  others,  these  measurements  having  been  given  by  H.  Muller1  2 
forty  years  ago,  and  even  before  him  by  Michaelis.3  The  later  investiga¬ 
tions,  however,  of  Dimmer,4  and  still  more  recently  of  Golding-Bird  and 
Schafer,5  show  that  the  accepted  foveal  diameters  are  too  small,  since  the 
fovea  measures  at  least  1.1  millimetres,  and  may  approach,  according  to 
Dimmer,  in  exceptional  cases  almost  two  millimetres  in  its  greatest  diameter. 

The  conspicuous  modifications  of  the  retinal  structure  within  the 
macula  and  the  fovea  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  foremost  histolo¬ 
gists  from  the  days  of  Heinrich  Muller  to  the  present,  among  those  who 
have  particularly  studied  this  region  and,  in  most  cases,  supplied  drawings 
of  the  fovea  being  Henle,  Hulke,  Merkel,  Max  Schultze,  Krause,  Kuhnt, 
Schwalbe,  and  Cadiat.  While  the  descriptions  of  the  macular  area  given  by 
these  various  authors  differ  materially  as  to  details,  yet  all  agree  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  fundamental  changes  consist  in  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  some  of  the  retinal  elements  within  the  macula,  followed  by  a 
rapid  thinning  out  of  all,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  certain  of  the 
retinal  layers  within  the  foveal  depression. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  macula  the  ganglion- cells  are  so 
numerous  that  they  constitute  a  layer  from  two  to  three  cells  deep ;  on 
passing  into  the  yellow  spot  their  number  becomes  rapidly  augmented, 
until  where  best  developed  the  ganglion  layer  contains  from  six  to  eight 
rows  of  nerve-cells  and  constitutes  a  stratum  about  .07  millimetre  in 
thickness.  t 

The  changes  affecting  the  individual  layers  of  th^Ema  within  the 
fovea  have  been  carefully  studied  anew  by  Golding-BJm*  and  Schafer,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  additional  accurate  inf^m'auon  concerning  the 
details  of  the  disposition  and  relation  of  the  r^rfl Wbl  elements  within  this 
area.  /Ow 

On  reaching  the  margin  of  the  circi/arofc^eal  depression,  the  greatly 
thickened  ganglion  layer  rapidly  dii^inrehcs  towards  the  centre  of  the 
basin-shaped  pit,  the  cells  becoming  te^losely  packed  and  much  fewer  in 
number  until  they  no  longer  forw^  acfistinct  zone,  and,  finally,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  about  one-thi]|dNj!jr  the  foveal  radius  from  the  centre  they 


are  no  longer  present, 
pyriform,  and  measure  abofr< 


ion-cells  within  the  fovea  are  round  or 


014  millimetre  in  diameter;  their  peripheral 
processes  are  directe<^0frost  perpendicularly  outward  towards  the  inner 
plexiform  layer,  m^m^which  they  probably  end  in  arborizations. 


1  Schafer:  Th£*fi^e,  Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  vol.  in.,  Pt.  3,  1894. 

2  H.  Mutle/^Pnatom. -physiol.  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Retina  des  Menschen  und 
der  Wirbel^j^s^Zeitschrift  f.  wissensch.  Zoologie,  1856. 

3  Ueber  die  Retina,  besonders  liber  die  Macula  lutea  und  des  Foramen  cen- 
trale,  Y^rhandl.  d.  Kais.  Leop.-Carolin.  Acad.  d.  Naturforscher,  Bd.  xix.,  1842. 

O^iBi^mer:  Die  ophthalmoskopischen  Lichtreflex  der  Netzhaut,  Wien,  1892. 
%0olding-Bird  and  Schafer:  Observations  on  the  Structures  of  the  Central  Fovea  of 

Human  Eye,  Internationale  Monatsschrift  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  Bd.  xii., 
eft  1,  1895. 
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The  fibre  layer  is  evidently  profoundly  affected  by  the  modifications 
within  the  stratum  of  ganglion-cells  with  which  its  axis-cylinders  are 
directly  continuous.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  stratum  of  nerve- 
fibres  very  early  becomes  diminished,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  fovea  meas¬ 
ures  only  about  .015  millimetre  in  thickness,  as  a  continuous  layer  entirely 
disappearing  within  the  fovea  where  the  ganglion-cells  cease.  Accoiding 
to  Dogiel,* 1  a  few  isolated  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  cross  the  fovea  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  wide-meshed  plexus.  (Fig.  75.) 

The  bipolar  nerve-cells,  representing  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  while 
diminishing  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  approach  the  floor  of  the  fovea, 


Fig.  75. 


External  surface 


Diagrammatic  section  of  the  human  fovea.  Map^Md  375  diameters.  (Golding-Bird  and  Schafer.)— 
2,  ganglion  layer ;  4,  inner  nuclear  layer ;  6,  outer^^lear  layer,  the  cone-fibres  forming  the  so-called 
external  fibrous  layer  of  Henle ;  7,  cones ;  v,  sacpon  of  a  blood-vessel ;  M,  membrana  limitans  externa ; 
og,  ig,  outer  and  inner  granules  (cone-nucteiJ^^bipolars)  at  the  centre. 

nevertheless  continue  to  the  d|!we  of  the  pit,  being  there  present  as  an 
irregular  row  of  small  eleffl^fets  embedded  within  a  finely  reticular  stratum 
which  occupies  the  ^acWoetween  the  membrana  limitans  interna  and  the 
layer  of  visual  ceh^/Whis  stratum  probably  represents  the  fused  vestiges 
of  the  outer  and  inner  plexiform  layers.  In  the  recognition  of  the  bipolars 
within  the  cen©of  the  fovea,  Golding-Bird  and  Schafer  deviate  from  the 
usual  descriptions  of  this  area,  although  the  section  of  fovea  figured  by 
CadiatSws^ests  the  presence  of  these  elements.  The  combined  thickness 
of  thA  plexiform  layers  and  the  bipolars  is  about  .022  millimetre  at  the 

l)b^nw>f  the  fovea. 

i  Dogiel :  Ueber  die  nervosen  Elemente  der  Retina  des  Menschen,  Archiv  f.  mik. 

J  Anat.,  Bd.  xl.,  1892. 
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The  most  conspicuous  stratum  within  the  foveal  area  is  that  formed  by 
the  visual  cells,  which  here  include  cone-elements  exclusively.  This  layer 
at  the  margin  of  the  depression  possesses  a  depth  of  about  .145  millimetre ; 
while  undergoing  a  material  reduction  in  its  thickness  in  common  with  the 
layers  already  noted,  the  stratum  of  visual  cells  still  maintains  a  thickness 
of  about  .064  millimetre  at  the  centre  of  the  fovea,  or  almost  three  times 
the  combined  depth  of  the  more  internally  situated  layers. 

The  cone-cells  present  a  striking  modification  due  to  the  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fibres.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  position  of  the 
cone-granules,  close  beneath  the  external  limiting  membrane,  these  bodies 
gradually  recede  from  their  normal  situation  and  sink  towards  the  outer 
plexiform  layer,  this  change  being  most  conspicuous  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fovea,  where  the  cone-nuclei  almost  directly  rest  upon  the  reticular  stratum. 
In  consequence  of  these  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  outer  granules, 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  cone-fibre  lying  beyond  and  within  the 
granule  are  reversed,  since  the  outer  part  between  the  granule  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  limiting  membrane  gradually  lengthens  at  the  expense  of  the  inner 
segment  of  the  fibre  until  the  latter  practically  disappears,  and,  as  in  the 
centrally  situated  cone-fibres,  the  cone-granules  become  “  sessile.” 

Golding-Bird  and  Schafer  have  also  called  attention  to  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  two  portions  of  the  cone-fibres  belonging  to  the  visual 
cells  within  the  fovea :  while  the  inner  segment  consists  of  an  attenuated 
fibre  which  passes  to  the  outer  plexiform  layer,  in  the  fovead  centre  joining 
the  latter  by  an  expanded  somewhat  triangular  base,  ^hlelternal  portion 
possesses  the  same  diameter  and  appearance  as  the  ^p*r  segment  of  the 
cones,  the  direct  continuation  of  which  this  part  (rfQte  cone-fibre  really  is. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  layer  (ff^isual  cells  at  the  foveal 
margin,  the  stratum  at  this  point  measuMT*N*.145  millimetre,  and  the 
marked  obliquity  of  their  course  throrfghoilC  the  outer  part  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  cone-fibres  form  a  zonefef  itfmsual  distinctness  to  which  the 
name  outer  fibrous  layer  of  Henle  h^sSoben  applied.  On  approaching  the 
floor  of  the  fovea,  the  fibres  are  ®>re  vertically  disposed,  and  at  the  centre 
they  ascend  almost  perpendicumMy;  their  granules  being  in  close  proximity 
to  or  even  sessile  upon  the  underlying  plexiform  layer. 

The  characteristic  qp^al'ance  of  the  fovea  depends  largely  upon  the 
cupping  of  the  twoflmmfng  membranes.  The  outward  deflection  of  the 
membrana  limitane  interna  has  long  been  recognized,  the  fovea  interna 
(Schafer)  so  fopjteRneasuring  about  1.1  millimetres  in  diameter  and  about 
.130  millimetre  in  depth. 

The^^teipation  of  the  outer  limiting  membrane  in  producing  the 
topograph  of  the  foveal  area  has  been  less  certainly  recognized ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Ciaccio 1  and  of  Golding-Bird  and  Schafer,2 


& 


Ciaccio:  Notizia  sulla  forma  della  fovea  centrale  ch’  e  nella  macchia  lutea  della 
ina  umana,  Rendic.  dell’  accad.  delle  scienze  dell’  istituto  di  Bologna,  1880. 

2  Golding-Bird  and  Schafer :  loc.  cit. 
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as  well  as  the  drawings  of  Schultze1  and  of  Cadiat,2  a  distinct  cupping 
of  the  membrana  limitans  externa  takes  place  opposite  the  depression  on 
the  inner  surface.  A  number  of  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  including 
Hulke,3  Merkel,4  Henle,5  Kuhnt,6  and  Schwalbe,7  describe  the  outer  limiting 
membrane  as  passing  over  the  foveal  area  without  cupping.  The  outer 
depression,  the  fovea  externa  (Schafer),  while  well  marked,  is  less  extensive 
than  the  inner  pit,  measuring  about  .8  millimetre ;  its  depth,  however, 
equals  that  of  the  fovea  interna,  being  about  .130  millimetre.  Since  the 
layer  of  cones  does  not  sufficiently  compensate  by  increased  thickness  for 
the  depression  of  the  outer  fovea,  it  is  probable  that  the  pigment  layer 
also  dips  inward  at  this  point ;  the  individual  pigmented  elements  of  this 
stratum  are  smaller,  but  somewhat  thickened.  The  increased  space  result¬ 
ing  from  the  inward  deflection  of  the  pigment  layer  is  occupied  by  the  local 
thickening  of  the  choroid,  which,  as  shown  by  Nuel,8  takes  place  opposite 
the  fovea  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  accumulation  of  capillary  blood¬ 
vessels  which  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  special  retinal  area. 

The  layer  of  cones  presents  interesting  modifications  in  the  size  of  its 
component  elements  and  in  its  depth  :  beginning  at  the  foveal  margin  with 
a  thickness  of  about  .04  millimetre,  the  stratum  gradually  increases  until 
at  the  centre  of  the  fovea  externa  it  measures  about  .09  millimetre.  The 
cones  also  exhibit  changes,  becoming  greatly  attenuated  at  the  centre,  the 
diameter  of  the  inner  segment  being  only  about  .0021  millimetre;  the 
length  of  the  inner  segment,  however,  is  markedly  less  than  the  margin 
of  the  fovea  or  over  the  rest  of  the  macula,  and  contributqs^i^ about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  cone  at  the  centre  ofin^pression.  The 
diameter  of  the  outer  cone-segment  very  closely  appii^Hlnates  that  of  the 
inner,  measuring  about  .0020  millimetre. 

The  retinal  layers  represented  at  the  centraSvme  fovea,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  well-developed  sustentaculai/K’ferh^ and  their  expansions,  the 
limiting  membranes,  are  the  cone  visual  crils^emistituting  the  layer  of  cones 
and  the  outer  nuclear,  here  called  the  etfffcrhal  fibrous  layer,  and  the  fused 
outer  and  inner  plexiform  layers  wkh' me  included  bipolar  nerve-cells. 
The  centrally  coursing  processes  rffflie  last-named  elements  extend  hori¬ 
zontally  to  end  in  relation  with  the  ganglion-cells  which  lie  farther  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  fovea.  ^Phe 


ie  optic  fibres  do  not  extend  beyond  the 


$ 


1  M.  Schultze:  Die  Retina;  Strieker’s  Handbuch,  1872. 

2  Cadiat:  Traite  d^^rf^mie  generate,  t.  ii.,  1881,  p.  479. 

3  Hulke :  On  th<ONjmtomy  of  the  Fovea  Centralis  of  the  Human  Retina,  Philosoph. 
Transactions,  voL^\ii.,  1867. 

4  Merke^ 

5  Henle : 

6  Kul^\:  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Fovea  centralis  des  Menschen,  Sitzungsber.  d.  ophthal- 
molog^x^eljsch.  in  Heidelberg,  1881. 

^Scftwalbe:  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887,  S.  110. 

.^^Tuel :  De  la  vascularisation  de  la  choroide  et  de  la  nutrition  de  la  retina  principale- 
n^nt  au  niveau  de  la  fovea  centralis,  Archives  d’ophthalmol.,  t.  xn.,  1892. 


s^jH^er  die  Macula  lutea  des  Menschen,  Leipzig,  1870. 
•^^sndbuch  der  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  Bd.  ii.,  1873,  S.  690. 
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position  of  the  presiding  ganglion-cells,  and  hence,  together  with  the  latter, 
as  a  distinct  layer,  are  absent  in  the  fovea  centralis. 


THE  ORA  SERRATA. 

The  ora  serrata,  marking  as  it  does  the  extreme  peripheral  limit  of  the 
visual  portion  of  the  retina,  is  distinguished  by  the  abrupt  diminution 
and  disappearance  of  the  highly  specialized  structures  concerned  in  the 
perception  of  the  light-stimuli,  the  pigment  layer  alone  of  all  the  retinal 
strata  maintaining  its  integrity.  The  regular  diminution  in  the  thickness 
of  the  retina  proceeds  gradually  from  the  fundus  towards  the  periphery,  so 
that  at  this  point  the  nervous  coat  measures  but  about  one-third  of  its  width 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball ;  on  reaching  the  ora  serrata,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  so  many  layers  within  a  limited  zone  only  .1  millimetre  in 
breadth  results  in  an  abrupt  still  further  reduction,  so  that  the  continuation 
of  the  retina  beyond  the  ora  serrata,  as  the  pars  ciliaris,  possesses  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  only  from  .04  to  .05  millimetre. 


Fig.  76. 
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Section  of  human  retina  at  the  ora  serrata,  showing  the  abruot^J^nination  of  the  usual  retinal 
layers  and  the  continuation  of  the  retinal  sheet  as  the  pars  n.t  pigment  layer ;  b ,  rods  and 

cones ;  c,  outer  nuclear  layer ;  d,  outer  plexiform ;  e,  inner  afMeWr :  /,  inner  plexiform ;  gf  ganglion- 
cells  ;  h,  point  of  transition  into  inner  stratum  ( k )  of  ;  i,  section  of  cyst.  Magnified  165 

diameters. 


yy  ^Jetinse, 


The  sudden  decrease  in  the  retinfiMhickness  depends  especially  upon 
the  rapid  reduction  and  termination^ .of  the  plexiform  layers,  the  strata  of 
nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cellsQlaving  faded  away  before  reaching  the 
limits  of  the  ora.  The  W^fof'rods  and  cones  earliest  loses  its  integ¬ 
rity  as  a  distinct  stratunvw^rods  first  disappearing,  while  the  remaining 
scattered  and  irregul^rlvmsposed  cones,  imperfectly  formed  and  lacking 
outer  segments,  are^ponttnued  somewhat  farther.  Of  the  plexiform  strata, 
the  outer  earliesttCssqipears,  in  consequence  of  which  obliteration  the  fusion 
of  the  outer  awAj/iner  nuclear  layers  takes  place.  The  inner  nuclear  layer, 
of  all  tli^^etituents  of  the  nervous  portion  of  the  retina,  is  continued 
farthest  upward,  usually  losing  its  characteristic  appearance  near  the  an- 
terior^Aargin  of  the  ora,  where  it  seemingly  passes  into  the  single-celled 
kvS^f 'columnar  elements  which,  together  with  the  external  stratum  con- 
pryied  from  the  pigment  zone,  constitute  the  layer  of  the  pars  ciliaris 
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The  supporting  radial  fibres  of  Muller  are  unusually  conspicuous  within 
the  ora  serrata,  since  they  are  here  exceptionally  well  developed  and  nu¬ 
merous.  The  round  or  oval  openings,  often  of  considerable  size,  which 
are  not  infrequently  encountered  near  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  or  within 
the  ora,  are  probably  to  be  referred,  as  pointed  out  by  Kuhnt,1  Blessig,2 
and  others,  to  senile  changes,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  cysts  occur 
in  perfectly  normal  tissue. 

The  rudimentary  anterior  retinal  segment  includes  the  pars  ciliaris  and 
the  pars  iridica ,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  a  double  layer  of  cells 
representing  the  atrophic  layers  of  the  optic  vesicle. 

The  outer  lamina  consists  of  the  pigmented  elements  continued  from 
the  corresponding  layer  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  retina.  The  cells, 
however,  are  lower  and  devoid  of  the  irregular  processes  which,  in  the 
visual  area,  extend  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones. 

The  inner  lamina  consists  of  the  single  row  of  columnar  cells,  the 
finely  granular  or  faintly  striated  protoplasm  of  which  in  the  ciliary  seg¬ 
ment  is  devoid  of  pigment  particles,  while  in  the  iridial  segment,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  densely  crowded  with  pigment.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ora  their  height  is  from  .040  to  .050  millimetre,  but  this  gradu¬ 
ally  becomes  reduced  to  .015  millimetre  over  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
additional  variations  which  the  elements  of  this  layer  present  in  their 
transformation  from  the  low  columnar  type  over  the  ciliary  zone  to  the 
dark  fusiform  cells  covering  the  iris  have  been  more  fully  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  latter  structure.  VXJ 

The  exact  relation  of  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pars  crimfe  to  the  retinal 
layers  has  been  variously  estimated,  the  columnar  ce^Vbeing  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  the  continuation  of  the  inner  nuclear  lay£F\by  others  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  modified  fibres  of  Muller.  Theinwie  nature,  however,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  development ;  these  cells  regarded,  as  maintained 

by  Schwalbe,  as  the  continuation  of  no  (&e  particular  layer,  but  rather  as 
independent  indifferent  elements  wliich^ImVe  always  retained  the  character 
of  undifferentiated  formative  retiijfsk  elements  composing  the  innermost 


ft 


layer  of  the  optic  vesicle. 

The  delicate  glassy  me^jb^^e^he  limitans  ciliaris ,  already  described 
as  covering  the  internal  surate^  of  the  inner  cells,  is  not  homologous  with 
the  limitans  interna  ofTtli^visual  segment  of  the  retina,  since  it  is  neither 
a  continuation  of  this  structure  nor  a  product  of  the  specialization  of 
the  primary  ret  i  implements,  as  are  the  radiating  fibres  of  Muller.  The 
irregular  pr<^e@fcjW>,  however,  which  the  limitans  ciliaris  sends  into  the 
clefts  betw^^he  bases  of  the  cylindrical  cells  suggest,  at  first  sight,  a 
closer  relat^h  between  the  two  structures  than  really  exists.  The  simi- 


& 


nt:  Ueber  ein  neues  Endothelhautchen  im  Auge,  Bericht  liber  die  12.  Yer- 
,.  der  Opbthalm.  Gesellschaft  in  Heidelberg,  1879. 

'CJ  2  Blessig:  De  retinae  textura disquisitiones  microscop icae,  Dorpat,  1885. 
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larity  of  their  chemical  constituents,  as  determined  by  Berger,1  has  also 
been  misleading  to  those  authors  who  have  regarded  the  cuticular  covering 
of  the  pars  ciliaris  and  iridica  as  homologous  with  the  supporting  fibres 
of  Muller. 

THE  OPTIC  PAPILLA. 

In  addition  to  the  two  regions  characterized  by  marked  modifications  in 
the  retinal  layers,  already  considered, — the  macula  lutea  and  the  ora  ser- 
rata, — the  position  of  the  optic  nerve  presents  a  third  area  of  variation. 

The  optic  papilla ,  or  optic  entrance ,  as  it  is  very  generally  called,  indi¬ 
cates  the  place  towards  which  the  centrally  directed  axis-cylinders  of  the 
fibre  layer  converge  to  form  the  optic  nerve  and  escape  from  the  interior 


Fig.  77. 


d  a'p 

Section  of  optic  entrance.— n,  n,  longitudinal^ 


dural  ( d ),  arachnoidal  (a),  and  pial  (p)  shei 
e,  physiological  excavation  ;  f,  fibre  layer  of. 


K 


bundles  of  optic  nerve,  surrounded  by  the 
ITV,  central  retinal  vessels;  l ,  lamina  cribrosa; 
(r) ;  c,  choroid.;  s,  sclera.  Magnified  20  diameters. 


of  the  eyeball  in  their  course  towards  the  cerebral  centres.  Viewed  from 
the  inner  surface,  as  see^^^h  the  ophthalmoscope  or  by  inspection  of  the 
eye  of  the  recently  dead^subject,  the  papilla  appears  as  a  circular  light- 
colored  area,  from  onfeHind  a  half  to  one  and  seven-tenths  millimetres  in 
diameter,  situated^lSWt  four  millimetres  to  the  inner  or  nasal  side  and 
slightly  abov*  posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball,  as  marked  by  the  fovea 
centralis^  Ae  surface  of  the  yellowish-,  sometimes  bluish-,  white  optic 
disk  is  \fbRen  by  the  main  divisions  of  the  central  retinal  vessels,  which 
emergA  from  the  centre  and  pass  over  the  periphery  of  the  papilla  to  gain 
thedibre  layer  of  the  surrounding  area. 


1  Berger :  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  der  Zonula  Zinnii,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 
^xxvm..  1882. 
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Viewed  in  section,  the  margin  of  the  disk  appears  slightly  higher  than 
the  adjacent  retina,  hence  the  appropriate  name  “  papilla  this  projection 
depends  upon  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  converging  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres,  which,  as  they  approach  their  point  of  exit,  arch  over  the  abruptly 
interrupted  remaining  retinal  layers  and  assume  their  places  as  the  parallel 
bundles  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  consequence 
of  the  rapid  arching  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  of  the  retinal 
blood-vessels,  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  disk  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
funnel-shaped  depression  known  as  the  physiological  excavation ,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  produced  by  pathological  processes. 

The  position  of  the  physiological  excavation  usually  is  central,  the  de¬ 
pression  occupying  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire  papilla, 
but  always  leaving  a  ring  of  nerve-fibres  at  the  periphery  of  the  disk. 
The  depth  of  the  depression  also  is  subject  to  much  variation ;  the  shallow 
concavity  present  in  some  cases  in  others  is  replaced  by  a  deep  funnel-like 
recess,  the  most  dependent  point  of  which  may  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
choroid.  The  steepness  of  the  walls  of  the  excavation  is  obviously  related 
to  the  depth  of  the  depression ;  the  deeper  the  latter  the  more  perpendicular 
its  sides.  In  general,  the  descent  of  that  part  of  the  wall  next  the  macula  is 
more  precipitous  than  in  other  portions  of  the  excavation,  on  account  of  the 
retinal  layers  here  terminating  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  papilla ;  on  the  mesial  side,  on  the  contrary,  they  end  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  disk,  the  outer  layers  extending  farthest  in¬ 
ward,  in  consequence  of  which  the  slope  of  the  excavation^more  gradual. 

The  wedge  of  retinal  tissue  included  between  the  gpcMng  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  and  the  choroid  which  results  from  th^^bnvergence  of  the 
fibre  layer  towards  the  papilla  contains  the  termipiNportions  of  the  retinal 
layers  from  the  stratum  of  ganglion-cells  to3fc  pigmented  epithelium 
inclusive.  The  layer  of  ganglion-cells  teriffiVN^s  first,  but  its  cessation  is 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  succeed  ing^l^wform  and  inner  nuclear  zones. 
The  stratum  of  visual  cells,  in  conseqq^p  of  its  more  favorable  situation, 
stretches  somewhat  farther  towarcb^the  centre  of  the  papilla,  but  at  the 
same  time  presents  decided  moderations  in  the  disposition  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  the  rod  and  .  cqnejaria  the  outer  nuclear  layer.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  altergdnra^  is  the  obliquity  of  the  cone-  and  rod-fibres, 
the  external  ends  of  wlftchjSre  directed  inward  towards  the  correspondingly 
obliquely  placed  percipiefit  elements,  while  the  internal  ends  point  outward. 
The  outer  granuk^^euclei  of  the  visual  cells — also  evince  a  tendency  to 
recede  from  tliAi/  usual  situation  beneath  the  limitans  externa,  and  to 
assume  inst^S^  position  closer  to  the  subjacent  plexiform  layer  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  modification  the  external  portion  of  the  cone-  and  rod-fibres 
becomes  conspicuous  as  a  non-nu cleat ed  obliquely  striated  zone,  the  outer 
fikrow&ayer  of  various  authors,  which  resembles  the  similarly  constituted 
>  within  the  fovea  bearing  a  like  name,  and  measures  about  .022  rnilli- 
btre  in  thickness. 
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Schwalbe 1  has  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  narrow  wedge  of 
reticulated  tissue  which  separates  the  nerve-fibres  as  they  arch  into  the 
optic  nerve  from  actual  contact  with  the  other  retinal  layers.  This  inter¬ 
mediate  tissue ,  as  named  by  Kuhnt,2  is  present  in  somewhat  greater  amount 
on  the  median  than  on  the  lateral  side,  and  consists  of  a  reticulum  possessing 
plate-like  cells  ;  the  tissue  apparently  is  continuous  with  the  framework  of 
the  inner  retinal  layers,  being  limited  externally  by  the  limitans  externa. 
The  terminal  margin  of  the  choroid  marks  the  external  point  to  which  the 
intermediate  tissue  extends. 

During  foetal  life,  and  sometimes  in  later  years,  the  excavation  of  the 
optic  disk  is  occupied  by  a  peculiar  embryonal  connective  tissue  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  central  hyaloid  artery  of  the  foetus  which  it 
ensheathes.  Remains  of  this  structure  are  often  encountered  in  later  years 
as  irregular  masses  of  delicate  texture  lying  within  and  partially  filling  the 
excavation. 

Fig.  78. 


Diagram  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
artery  and  vein ;  ats,  vts,  superior 
inferior  temporal  vessels ;  ami 


nan  retina.  (Leber,  after  Jaeger.)— ans,  vns ,  superior  nasal 
fral  artery  and  vein ;  am,  mi,  inferior  nasal  vessels ;  ati,  vti, 
fedian  vessels ;  am,  vm,  macular  vessels. 


The  Blood- Vessels  ^of^ the  Retina. — The  retinal  blood-vessels  constitute  a 
distinct  and  closed  circulation,  of  which  the  arteria  centralis  retinse  and  the 
accompanym^^em  are  the  chief  stems;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic 
entrance  sAA^does  this  isolated  system  communicate  with  the  circulation 
formed  by^he  ciliary  vessels  supplying  the  remaining  tunics  of  the  eyeball. 


<y 


>S)hwalbe :  Der  Sehnerv,  Graefe  u.  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  d.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  i., 

4 

er  Kuhnt:  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Sebnerven  und  der  Netzhaut,  Archiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd. 


£xv.,  1879. 

Vol.  I.— 22 
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At  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millimetres  from  the  eyeball, 


somewhat  below  and  to  the  outer  side,  the  central  artery  and  vein  obliquely 
penetrate  the  optic  nerve  to  gain  an  axial  position  which  is  maintained  as 


far  as  the  optic  papilla.  On  reaching  the  latter  position,  the  central  artery 
divides  into  two  principal  stems,  the  superior  and  inferior  papillary  branches , 
which  are  directed  respectively  almost  vertically  upward  and  downward. 


The  papillary  branches  each  subdivide  into  twigs  which  pass  mesially  and 


laterally  and  constitute  the  arterise  nasalis  et  temporalis  superior  and  inferior . 
Additional  small  but  important  direct  lateral  branches  pass  outward,  as 
the  arterise  macularis  superior  and  inferior ,  for  the  especial  supply  of  the 
macular  region,  these  vessels,  as  noted  by  Kunn  1  and  others,  sometimes 
reaching  almost  to  the  fovea  centralis,  and  hence  being  of  moment  in  aiding 
in  the  nutrition  of  this  important  area. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  principal  stems  division  rapidly  takes 
place  into  smaller  vessels,  which  in  turn  subdivide,  but  have  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another,  belonging  to  the  non-anastomosing  “  end-arteries.” 
The  arterioles  have  a  more  tortuous  course  than  the  corresponding  veins, 
and  break  up  into  an  arborization  of  smaller  branches,  which  terminate  in 
a  dense  capillary  net-work  extending  throughout  the  retina.  The  capilla¬ 
ries  immediately  associated  with  the  arteries  differ,  according  to  Musgrove,2 
in  their  arrangement  from  those  connected  with  the  venous  radicles,  since 
the  former  constitute  very  irregular  meshes,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
confused  net-work,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  regular  converging  rhom- 
boidal  spaces  formed  by  the  capillaries  connected  wit^tfe^veins.  The 
small  arteries  are  separated  from  their  accompanying  T^p'by  an  interval 
occupied  by  the  capillary  plexus. 

As  established  by  the  observations  of  Leber,3/f©sse,4  His,5  and  others, 
and  reaffirmed  by  Musgrove,  the  retinal  arterj^jSifave  no  anastomotic  con¬ 
nections,  the  capillary  net-work  being  the/s(®  means  of  communication ; 
the  veins  likewise  do  not  anastomose.  Unexceptional  connections  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  otherwise  closed  re|0p  circulation  and  that  formed  by 
the  ciliary  vessels  will  be  considerefhtogether  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  capillaries  expand  \yithin  nvo  planes,  as  the  inner  and  outer  vascular 
plexuses.  The  exact  posifciofcrof  the  inner  capillary  net-work  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  uncertaint^Hesse,  His,  and  Schwalbe  describing  it  as  lying 

1  Kunn  :  Ein  Fa  Astembolie  der  Art.  centralis  retinas  nebst  Bemerkungen  fiber 
d.  Verlauf  dermad^^en  Arterien,  Wiener  med.  Wochensch.,  Bd.  xliv.,  No.  36,  1894. 

2  Musgrq^^Vpte  Blood-Vessels  of  the  Retina,  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiology, 
New  Series^Qv^i. ,  1892. 

3  LeterNt/ie  Circulations-  und  Ernahrungsverhaltniss  des  Auges,  Graefe  u.  Saemisch’s 
Handbtffeikd.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  n.,  1876. 

^6jfcs3:  Ueber  die  Vertheilung  der  Blutgefasse  in  der  Netzhaut,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u. 
pJ^iotog.,  1880. 

His  :  Abbildungen  iiber  das  Gefass-system  der  menschlichen  Netzhaut  und  derjeni- 


♦ 


In  des  Kaninchens,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiolog.,  1880. 
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within  the  fibre  layer,  while  Musgrove  finds  it  within  the  ganglion-cell 
stratum.  The  sections  of  human  retina  examined  by  the  writer  show  the 
capillaries  to  be  more  numerous  within  the  layer  of  ganglion-cells  than 
within  the  fibre  zone.  The  outer  capillary  plexus  lies  within  the  inner 
nuclear  layer,  for  the  nutrition  of  whose  bipolar  nerve-cells  it  is  particularly 
destined.  In  rare  instances  the  capillaries  extend  into  the  outer  plexiform 
zone ;  never,  however,  as  far  as  the  outer  nuclear  layer.  According  to 
Hesse  and  His,  the  inner  capillary  plexus  is  distinguished  by  the  coarseness 
of  its  meshes ;  the  outer,  lying  within  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  possessing 
close  meshes  which  surround  the  small  ganglion-cells. 


Fig.  79. 


Accurate  drawing  of  the  blopd-vess|ls  supplying  the  macular  region  of  the  human  retina:  from  an 
injected  prepaimiont)y  Heinrich  Muller.  (Becker.)  Magnified  45  diameters. 

The  retinal  beginning  in  the  capillary  mesh-works,  follow  the 

general  course  ancT  arrangement  of  the  corresponding  arterial  vessels  quite 
closely,  tlAveifous  branches  possessing  generally  a  somewhat  greater  diam¬ 
eter.  AJMM  veins  and  the  capillaries  are  surrounded  by  delicate  adven- 
titious\shehths ;  between  the  latter  and  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel  a  cleft 
exi^^hich  represents  a  perivascular  lymph-space  surrounding  the  blood- 
ibannel. 

^  r  As  already  noted,  the  retinal  circulation  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the 

# 
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Fig.  80. 


ganglion  retinae ,  the  stratum  of  visual  cells  being  nourished  more  especially 
by  the  fluids  conveyed  by  the  dense  capillary  net-work  within  the  choroid 
coat  constituting  the  chorio-capillaris,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the 
outer  pigmented  cells  and  the  underlying  percipient  elements. 

The  fact  that  the  dense  net-work  of  capillary  vessels  was  wanting  at 
the  area  of  the  retinal  sheet  most  highly  endowed  with  acute  vision  has 
long  been  established  ;  it  has  likewise  been  assumed  that  the  non-vascular 
area  corresponded  closely  with  the  fovea,  the  remaining  part  of  the  yellow 
spot  being  well  supplied  with  capillaries  of  the  retinal  system.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paper  by  Johannides,1  based  upon  the  examination  of  the 
injected  retina  of  a  child  of  four  years,  in  which  the  presence  of  blood¬ 
vessels  within  the  macula  was  strongly  questioned,  called  forth  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
die  blood-vessels  in  the  communications  by  Leber,2 
Becker,3  Gerlach,4  Reuss,6  Ayres,6  and  Mayerhausen.7 

These  authors  agree  in  regarding  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis  as  devoid  of  retinal  blood-vessels,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  macular  region  is  richly  supplied. 
Mayerhausen  estimates  the  surface  of  the  entire 
macular  area  at  2.356  square  millimetres,  of  which 
2.205  square  millimetres  are  markedly  vascular,  while 
the  remaining  .151  square  millimetre  represent  the 
non-vascular  tract.  According  to  the  same  observer, 
the  vessels  of  the  macula  tenninate^a09^7  to  .137 
millimetre  from  the  edge  of  the 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  a^Sepresented  chiefly 
by  the  perivascular  lymph-eh^hnels,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  surround  tlWpems  and  the  capillaries 
and  freely  communicrfCf^Y^th  the  subpial  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  optic  nerve.  (Schwalbe.)  *A cMitnonal  lymphatic  clefts  prob¬ 
ably  exist  between  the  larger  nerve-butfCM  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla. 
Injections  of  the  subpial  space  not  infrequently  also  pass  between  the 
retina  and  the  pigmented  epitheliomas  well  as  between  the  hyaloid  mem- 


Retinal  blood  -  vessel 
surrounded  by  perivascu¬ 
lar  lymph -sheath.  Drawn 
from  photograph  of  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Professor  Norris. 


1  Johannides:  Die  gefasslose mensch.  Retina  und  deren  Verwerthung  zur 
Bestimmung  der  Ausdehnuna^^Meula  lutea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxvi.,  1880. 

2  Leber  :  Bemerkung  iifcer  das  Gefass-system  der  Netzhaut  in  der  Gegend  der  Macula 
lutea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol^Bd.  xxvi.,  1880. 

3  Becker:  Die  Gd&S^der  menschlichen  Macula  lutea,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 
xxviii.,  1881.  Cy 

4  Gerlach :  Grasse  der  Macula  lutea,  Sitzungsber.  der  physik.-medicin. 

Societat  zu  1881. 

5  ReussN^Jfciz  uber  die  Netzhautgefasse  im  Bereiche  der  Macula  lutea  bei  Emholia 
art.  cent,  r^.,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxvn.,  1881. 

^F^e^  Der  Blutlauf  in  der  Gegend  des  gelhen  Fleckes,  Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde, 
Bd^tM  1883. 

^%Mayerhausen  :  Noch  einmal  der  gefasslose  Bezirk  der  menschlichen  Retina,  Archiv 
^Pphthalmol.,  Bd.  xxix.,  1883. 
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brane  and  the  limitans  interna,  which  extensions  of  the  injection  fluid  have 
been  regarded  by  Schwalbe  as  indicating  the  presence  of  lymph-spaces  in 
these  positions. 

THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

The  optic  nerve,  owing  to  the  variations  in  its  relations,  presents  three 
distinct  segments,  the  intra-cranial,  the  intra-orbital ,  and  the  intra-ocular. 
The  first  of  these  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  optic  tract,  to  which 
chapter  the  reader  is  referred ;  the  description  of  the  remaining  parts  alone 
claims  attention  in  this  place. 

The  optic  nerve  within  the  orbit,  in  addition  to  the  obliquity  of  its 
course  from  the  optic  foramen  to  the  eyeball,  presents  distinct,  although 


Transverse  section  of  optic  nerve.— n,  n,  bundles  \£$erve-fibres  separated  by  vascular  septa  (i,  i)  of 
connective  tissu  01  agnified  165  diameters. 

inconspicuous,  curvatures  wldj^pnder  its  axis  somewhat  sigmoid  rather 

mSxmm 


than  straight.  Although^^found  by  Weiss,1  great  variation  in  length 


and  curvature  uifdoubte(^  exists,  yet  usually,  upon  entering  the  orbit,  the 
nerve  bends  outward\^jl  downward,  almost  touching  the  inner  surface  of 
the  external  recfc^Jhpscle  at  the  point  of  greatest  deflection ;  this  curve  is 
followed  by  on^to^s  marked  in  the  opposite  direction,  beyond  which  the 
^straight. 

a&Kbn  to  the  foregoing  S-like  curvature,  it  is  generally  assumed, 
in  rhe  investigations  of  Vossius,2  that  the  optic  nerve  in  the  course 


nerve  con 
In 
based 


Daseci  <m 


v  'yjrv  eiss .  Anatomie  der  Eintrittsstelle  der  Sehnerven,  Notiz  in  Miinchner  med. 
^tochenschrift,  No.  6,  1889. 

2  Vossius:  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  des  Nervus  Opticus,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 


rxxix.,  1883. 
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Fig.  82. 


of  its  development  undergoes  a  torsion  about  its  longitudinal  axis  in  such 
manner  that  the  surface  which  primarily  is  directed  downward  closer  to 
the  eyeball  attains  an  upward  and  lateral  position  and  comes  to  occupy  the 
temporal  quadrant.  The  torsion  first  appears  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
the  anion  of  the  posterior  and  middle  third  of  the  nerve,  and  becomes  more 
pronounced  towards  its  anterior  extremity.  The  recent  observations  of 
Deyl,* 1  however,  do  not  support  this  view ;  the  last-mentioned  author  em¬ 
phatically  states  that  “the  described  rotation  of  ninety  degrees  of  the 
embryonic  eyeball  does  not  exist,”  since  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  pene¬ 
trates  the  optic  nerve  always  in  the  median  inferior  quadrant.  This  being 

established,  it  follows  that  the 
assumed  inner  rotation  of  the 
primary  fissure  does  not  take  place, 
and,  hence,  that  the  suggested  close 
morphological  relations  of  the 
choroidal  fissure  and  the  macula 
lutea  and  the  fovea  centralis  must 
likewise  be  abandoned. 

The  optic  nerve,  as  seen  in 
trausverse  sections,  consists  of 
about  eight  hundred  distinct  bun¬ 
dles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres, 
separated  from  o^(\  another  by 
connective-tissu^^raJbecul^e  and 
septa  which  ai^lerived  as  exten¬ 
sions  from^^  general  pial  sheath. 

Tlm^^ire  nerve  corresponds 
inj^syttcture  to  a  gigantic  funi- 
c|1ih  raie  penetrating  pial  tissue 
^  n  forming  the  septa  representing  the 

Longitudinal  section  of  optic  nerve.— w,  n,  bux]^^endoneurium  and  the  pial  sheath 
dies  of  nerve-fibres  separated  by  septa  of  connepUve^  >  #  L 

tissue  (i,  i).  Magnified  165  diameters.  proper  the  perineurium.  The 

optic  nerve,  furthermore,  must  be 

regarded  as  part  of  the  cei>^puervous  mass,  being,  according  to  Monro,2 

comparable  to  the  posteiio^^xlumns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  bundles  are  ck^osed  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  of  an  average 
diameter  of  about  millimetre ;  the  extremes  of  the  thickness  of  the 
individual  fibreSjfTxKrever,  include  a  wide  range,  many  fibres  being  so  fine 
that  their  md^Sis  inappreciable,  while  others  of  less  frequency  possess  a 
diameter  ^Ajhn  .005  to  .010  millimetre. 

ThelenOTe  number  of  nerve-fibres  contained  within  the  optic  nerve  has 

- 

1  B^yrl :  Ueber  den  Eintritt  der  Arteria  centralis  retinas  in  den  Sehnerv  beim  Mensclien, 
Ai^^om.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xi.,  No.  22,  1896. 

( 7%  2  Monro:  The  Optic  Nerve  as  a  Part  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  Journal  of 
[^Anatomy  and  Physiology,  N.  S.,  vol.  x.,  1895. 
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Fig.  83. 


been  variously  stated.  The  estimates  of  Salzer 1  and  of  Krause,2  in  which 
the  number  of  measurable  fibres  is  placed  at  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand,  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  correct. 

The  close  relation  already  noted  which  exists  between  the  retina  and  its 
stalk  and  the  more  centrally  situated  nervous  masses  is  still  further  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  correspondence  in  the  structure  of  the  fibres  composing  the 
optic  nerve  and  those  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord ;  as  are  the  latter, 
so  are  the  former  devoid  of  a  neurilemma,  the  medullated  axis-cylinders 
being  held  in  place  by  the 
interstitial  supporting  sub¬ 
stance,  the  neuroglia.  Robin¬ 
son  3  formulates  the  genetic 
relations  of  the  optic  nerve  as 
follows :  “  In  mammals  the 
optic  stalk  becomes  converted 
into  the  optic  nerve  by  the 
transformation  of  its  proto¬ 
plasmic  substance  into  reti- 
form  sustentacular  tissue,  and 
by  the  passage  of  nerve-fibres 
through  its  walls,  the  nerve- 
fibres  being  protected  and 
supported  by  the  external 
limiting  membrane  of  the 
stalk,  and  by  the  reticular 
framework  formed  by  the 
modification  of  its  walls,  the 
transformation  from  the  stalk 
to  the  nerve  being  associated 
with  the  disappearance  of  the 
cavity  of  the  stalk.”  The 
recent  investigations  of  Do- 
giel,  Cajal,  Greeff,  and  Bach, 
to  which  reference  has 


LofeitucTTnal  section  of  optic  nerve  stained  by  the  Golgi 
metliJ^SV  display  the  neuroglia-cells.  (Dogiel.)— a,  bun¬ 
dles  S^Jtrve-fibres ;  b,  neuroglia-cells ;  c,  similar  cells  near 
^^)ptic  papilla. 

en  made,  conclusively  show  the  presence 


i  has  al^o^ 

of  large  neuroglia-cells/iwflfein  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  optic  bundles. 
These  spider-cells,  jfh curtained  by  the  Golgi  or  other  improved  method, 
are  very  conspicuou^elements,  resembling  the  similar  though  smaller 
bodies  found 's  the  fibre  layer  of  the  retina.  Additional  flattened  cells 
lie  within  theOainective  tissue  separating  the  nerve-bundles,  their  deeply 
stained  i^jfci^contrasting  strongly  with  the  feebly  colored  nervous  tissue. 

— ^ — - - - 

i&alzer:  Ueber  die  Anzahl  der  Sehnervenfasern  und  der  Retinazapfen  im  Auge  des 

l^Tisch^n,  Sitzungsber.  der  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  lxxxi.,  1880. 

V  Krause:  Ueber  die  Fasern  des  Sebnerven,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxyi.,  1880. 
8  Robinson :  Formation  and  Structure  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Optic  Stalk,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxx.  3,  1896. 
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On  reaching  the  intra-ocular  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  nerve-fibres 
sooner  or  later  undergo  a  conspicuous  change,  since  they  usually  lose  the 
medullary  substance  in  their  passage  through  the  lamina  cribrosa,  or,  to 
state  it  more  accurately,  gain  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  on  emerging 
from  the  cribriform  lamella  of  the  sclera  in  their  course  from  the  retina 
brainward. 

In  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  medullary  coat,  as  well  as 
of  a  large  part  of  the  interfibrillar  supporting  tissue,  the  diameter  of  the 
optic  nerve  becomes  rapidly  diminished  on  approaching  its  retinal  expan- 


Fig.  84. 


Section  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  sho^ 
felt-work  formed  by  the  scleral  tissj 
165  diameters. 


e  passage  of  the  bundles  of  optic  fibres  (o,  o)  through  the 
Sundles  of  nerve-fibres  emerging  from  the  retina.  Magnified 


sion ;  the  diameter*^*|tbout  three  millimetres  which  it  possesses  at  the 
exterior  of  the  tafl^is  reduced  to  about  one  and  five-tenths  millimetres 
during  its  pa^&^rh rough  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  nerve  presents  its 
least  diani€?t^vvdthin  the  zone  corresponding  to  the  inner  fourth  of  the 
sclera  an^Vhe  choroid ;  the  relation  of  the  latter  coat,  however,  is  variable, 
since  cases  the  choroidal  ring  marks  the  most  constricted  part  of 

themyve,  while  in  others  the  optic  trunk  is  distinctly  wider  at  this  point 
where  embraced  by  the  scleral  constriction. 
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This  latter  structure  consists  of  a  series  of  several — from  four  to  eight — 
horizontal  interlacements  of  scleral  fibres  which  extend  between  the  bundles 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  the  latter  traverses  the  outer  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  and 
collectively  constitute  the  lamina  cribrosa .  The  bridging  fibres  originate 
mostly  within  the  inner  third  of  the  scleral  coat,  but  receive  additional  support 
by  their  close  connection  with  the  septa  within  the  optic  nerve,  particularly 
with  the  central  mass  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  several  horizontal  mesh- works  are  supplemented  by  trabeculae  which 
extend  obliquely  or  longitudinally  and  still  further  unite  the  individual 
reticula  with  one  another.  The  trabeculae  which  pass  from  the  scleral  tissue 
towards  the  centre  of  the  nerve  usually  support  blood-vessels,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  arrangement  the  optic  nerve,  at  the  base  of  the  papilla, 
is  traversed  by  a  vascular  net- work  of  exceptional  richness,  whereby  the 
important  communication  between  the  ciliary  and  the  retinal  vessels  is 
established. 

In  addition  to  the  scleral  bands,  delicate  trabeculae  from  the  choroid 
coat  also  penetrate  among  the  optic  nerve  bundles  and  constitute  what  has 
been  termed,  in  accordance  with  the  investigations  of  Kuhnt 1  and  of  Hoff¬ 
mann,2  the  choroidal  portion  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  a  part  which  in  early 
life  represents  a  relatively  more  important  constituent.  Delicate  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  are  also  converged  within  these 
trabeculae,  by  means  of  which  the  anastomosis  between  the  retinal  and 
choroidal  circulations  is  effected.  t 

Mention  has  been  incidentally  made  of  the  communic^io^which  exist 
between  the  circulation  established  by  the  ciliary  ves^^  including  the 
scleral  and  choroid  plexuses,  and  that  formed  by  the  ^QWa  centralis  retinae. 
The  earliest  literature  concerning  the  cilio-retinal  qrfiytomosis  includes  men¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  such  communicatioiv-^y  Hovius  (1716),  Zinn 
(1753),  Waller  (1754),  Tiedemann  (1824j^^k  Sommering  (1844);  of 
these,  the  description  of  the  relations  of  fhe  cmary  vessels  around  the  optic 
nerve  given  by  Zinn  is  the  most  compl^jln  recognition  of  which  the  vas¬ 
cular  wreath  encircling  the  optic  negpe  has  been  termed  the  circulus  arteri¬ 
osus  Zinnii.  Jaeger,3 4  however,  {fforticularly  called  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  communicat^A^id^supplied  additional  data  concerning  its 
details.  Subsequently  Leb^Cemphasized  this  supplementary  source  of 
nutrition  of  the  nerve  ^d^nimited  retinal  area,  to  which  Czermak 5  later 


vergleichenden  Anatomie  der  Lamina  cribrosa  nervi  optici  u.  s.  w., 
Mkiol.,  Bd.  xxix.,  1883. 


1  Kuhnt:  Zur  Kgftmofss  des  Sehnerven  und  der  Netzhaut,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol., 
Bd.  xxv.,  1879. 

2  Hoffman 
Archiv  f.  0^ 

3  Jaeger  :\£IVber  die  Einstellungen  des  dioptrischen  Apparates  im  menschlichen  Auge, 
Wien,  Anmerkung,  S.  52. 

4 l^eperl  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Circulations- Verhaltnisse  des  Opticus  und  der  Retina, 
Ai^ivL  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xviii.,  1872. 

)\^Czermak :  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  sogenan.  cilio-retinalen  Gefasse,  Wiener  Kli- 


^^ii^he  Wochenschrift,  No.  11,  1888. 
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added  testimony  to  show  that  the  cilio-retinal  vessels  supply  especially  the 
macular  region. 

The  vascular  circuit  of  Zinn  which  encircles  the  optic  nerve  entrance  is 
formed  by  branches  from  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries ;  from  this 
vascular  wreath  robust  branches  are  sent  to  the  choroid,  while  delicate 
twigs  pass  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  and  indirectly  communicate  with  the 
central  vessels  of  the  retina  by  means  of  the  intervening  capillaries  with 
which  both  sets  of  vessels  anastomose.  Likewise,  delicate  twigs  derived 


Fig.  85. 


r>: 


Longitudinal  section  through  the  optic  entrance  showing  blood^S^ns  injected  from  ophthalmic 
artery.  (Leber.)— S,  sclera  ;  Ch,  choroid ;  R,  retina;  Ve,  outer,  Vi, A optic  sheath;  A,  arteria  cen¬ 
tralis  retinae ;  V,  vena  centralis  retinae;  Lc,  lamina  cribrosa;  Aci,  shcrt  post-ciliary  arteries,  giving  off 
twig  to  optic  nerve ;  c,  anastomosis  between  choroidal  and  retfnMv^ssels. 

from  the  choroidal  plexus  penetrate  ^nng^fhe  trabeculae  constituting  the 
innermost  part  of  the  lamina  cribroaaNmd  thus  effect  a  capillary  union 
between  the  central  retinal  and  cnoroidal  vessels.  As  an  exceptional 
arrangement  larger  trunks  belonging  to  the  cilio-retinal  vessels  may  pass  to 
the  optic  head  and  the  retim.£^V 

The  practical  importantf^i  these  communications  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  clinical  and  e/f?e|imental  observations  of  Rumschewitsch,1  Wagen- 
mann,2  Adamiik,3  Ranfcknl,4  and  others ;  by  these  it  was  shown  that  after 
the  usual  source4^  blood-supply  from  the  central  yetinal  artery  had  been 

1  Rumscfee1^^^:  Ueber  die  Anastomosen  der  hinteren  Ciliargefasse  mit  denen  des 

Opticus  unAdShJfcetina,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xxvii.,  1889. 

2  WagN^hann :  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  uber  den  Einfluss  der  Circulation  in 

der  Ne^Aaut  und  Aderhautgefassen  u.  s.  w.,  Arcbiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd.  xxxvi.,  1890. 

^^^diynuk : 


Zur  Frage  ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Cborioidea  auf  die  Ernahrung  der  Netz- 
rchiv  f.  Augenbeilkunde,  Bd.  xxvn.,  1898. 

Randall:  Cilio-Retinal  or  Aberrant  Vessels,  Trans.  American  Ophthalmol.  Society, 
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cut  off,  either  by  embolism  or  by  ligation,  the  collateral  circulation  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  choroidal  system  sufficed  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the 
posterior  retinal  area. 

The  explanation  of  the  communications  between  the  retinal  and  ciliary 
arteries  around  the  papilla  is  to  be  sought  in  the  early  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  this  region,  since,  as  pointed  out  by  Eversbusch,1  the  optic  head 
with  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  supplied,  in  addition  to  the  central  artery,  by  a 
dense  capillary  net- work  derived  from  the  sclera  and  choroid.  While  the 
older  view,  by  which  the  vitreous  vessels  were  credited  with  an  active  role 


Fig.  86. 


Transverse  section  of  optic  nerve  with  its 
connective  tissue ;  d,  a,  p,  respectively  dural, 
l,  l.  Magnified  20  diameters. 


bundle  of  nerve-fibres;  i,  interfascicular 
and  pial  sheaths  enclosing  lymph-spaces, 


in  the  vascularization  of  the^wu^;  retina,  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light 
of  the  careful  researches  Schultze,2  who  has  shown  that  the  retinal 

vessels  develop  entirety  \pdependently  of  those  of  the  choroid,  the  early 
intimate  relations  bet^gln  the  retinal  vessels  and  those  of  the  surrounding 
choroid  and  sclerj£Jj>ersist  to  a  limited  degree  and  are  represented  by  the 
minute  branchq^^  communication  found  in  the  adult  organ.  Exception¬ 
ally  one  frtNnSse  embryonic  vessels  undergoes  greater  development  than 
usual,  at^QyW  appears  as  a  cilio-retinal  branch  seen  with  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope.^ 


busch:  Klin.-anatom.  Beitrage  zur  Embry ologie  und  Teratologie  des  Glas- 
/jr&^pers,  Mittheilungen  d.  konigl.  Univ.-Augenklinik  zu  Munchen,  Bd.  i.,  1882. 

ON'  2  O.  Schultze:  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Gefass-Sy stems  im  Saugetier-Auge, 


K 


Colliker’s  Festschrift,  1892. 
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The  Sheaths  of  the  Optic  Nerve . — The  intra-orbital  portion  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  enveloped  by  three  distinct  sheaths,  the  direct  prolongations  of 
the  brain-membranes.  These  envelopes  begin  at  the  cranial  surface  of  the 
optic  foramen,  where  they  spring  from  the  meninges,  and  terminate  in  the 
fibrous  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  with  which  they  blend. 

The  outer  or  dural  sheath ,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  dura  mater  of 
the  brain,  is  a  thick  fibrous  covering  which  loosely  envelops  the  nerve-trunk 
within  the  orbit,  but  closely  embraces  it,  together  with  the  other  sheaths,  at 
the  optic  foramen.  On  reaching  the  eyeball,  the  dural  sheath  bends  sharply 
outward  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  outer  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat. 

The  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  is  invested  by  the  pial  sheath,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  pia  mater,  which  closely  resembles  the  brain-membrane  in  its 
rich  vascularity  and  is  an  essential  factor  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  nerve-trunk.  The  intervaginal  lymph-space 
which  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  sheaths  of  the  nerve  is  unequally 
divided  by  a  delicate  septum,  the  arachnoidal  sheath ,  continued  from  the 
central  arachnoid. 

The  arachnoidal  sheath  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  outer  dural 
covering  by  means  of  numerous  trabeculae  that  only  a  narrow,  irregularly 
interrupted  cleft  separates  the  two  sheaths ;  this  interstice  constitutes  the 
subdural  space,  and  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  intra-cranial 
lymphatic  space.  The  wider  cleft  between  the  arachnoidal  and  pial  sheaths 
constitutes  the  subarachnoidal  space ,  continuous  with  tln^Xr responding 
space  surrounding  the  brain,  across  which  stretch  the  in^^lar  trabeculae 
and  bands  of  the  arachnoidal  tissue ;  these,  as  well  asi^Clymph-spaces  of 
the  nerve  in  general,  are  more  or  less  perfectly  invdfiM  by  a  covering  of 
endothelial  plates.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

The  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  welL^Q)e  included  subdural  and 
subarachnoidal  spaces,  end  within  the  fibl^u|  cbat  of  the  eyeball.  The 
dural  sheath,  as  already  mentioned,  ternmnites  within  the  outer  two-thirds 
of  the  sclera  by  sharply  bending  over  Uq^o  the  fibrous  tissue  of  this  coat. 
The  arachnoidal  sheath  fuses  withl&^dural  envelope  shortly  before  ending, 
the  termination  of  its  fibres  bdng^L’aceable  into  the  middle  third  of  the 
sclera.  The  greater  part  ofSo^pial  sheath  likewise  fades  away  in  the  scle¬ 
rotic  coat,  blending  witk^l^nner  third  ;  the  most  internal  fibres,  however, 
probably  extend  still  fa^jh^r  and  become  connected  with  the  choroid.  The 
subdural  and  subauaqjjj^oidal  compartments  of  the  intervaginal  space  likewise 
terminate  within  th|4clera,  the  fusion  of  the  arachnoidal  and  pial  sheaths 
with  the  fibroffivtunic  marking  the  points  at  which  these  lymph-spaces 
respectivel^^^Jt  In  exceptional  cases,  as  noted  by  Michel,1  the  spaces 
may  be  somWhat  prolonged  as  clefts  which  extend  parallel  to  the  surfaces 


may  De  son 
of 


ra  between  its  inner  and  middle  thirds. 


Michel :  Beitrage  zur  naheren  Kenntniss  der  hinteren  Lymphbahnen  des  Auges, 
■chiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd.  xvm.,  1872. 
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The  pial  sheath  is  intimately  related  to  the  optic  nerve  bundles  not  only 
at  the  periphery  but  throughout  the  trunk.  The  pial  covering  gives  off 
numerous  septa  which  penetrate  in  all  directions  within  the  nerve  and  sub¬ 
divide  the  nervous  tissue  into  the  hundreds  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  al¬ 
ready  noted,  thus  corresponding  to  the  coarser  trabeculae  of  the  endoneurium 
of  other  nerves.  At  the  point  where  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels 
abruptly  pierce  the  periphery  to  gain  the  interior  of  the  optic  nerve,  a 
robust  extension  of  the  pial  sheath  accompanies  the  vessels  and  thenceforth 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  nerve  as  the  axial  perivascular  connective  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  supported  by  the  larger  pial  trabeculae  are  of  im¬ 
portance  in  nourishing  the  nerve-bundles ;  after  the  entrance  of  the  central 
retinal  vessels,  the  minute  twigs  directly  given  off  from  these  branches 
constitute  additional  sources  for  the  supply  of  the  axial  portions  of  the 
optic  nerve.  According  to  Krause,1  the  pial  tissue  surrounding  the  central 
retinal  vessels  also  contains  a  delicate  nervous  plexus  which  accompanies 
the  blood-vessels. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  addition  to  the  lymph-spaces 
within  the  sheaths  already  noted,  are  represented  by  clefts  situated  between 
the  nerve-bundles  and  the  intervening  pial  septa.  These  channels,  as  well 
as  the  intra* fascicular  interstices  between  the  groups  of  nerve-fibres,  commu¬ 
nicate,  according  to  Schwalbe,2  with  the  intra-vaginal  lymphatic  tracts. 


THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 

The  lens ,  or  lens  crystallina ,  is  the  most  important  parish  the  dioptric 
system  of  the  eye,  since  the  refractive  changes  necessary^ffl^iccommodation 
are  mainly  effected  by  the  alterations  of  its  curvatures,  %md  hence  of  its 
power  of  focussing  rays  upon  the  retina  proceeding  from  objects  situated 
at  various  distances. 

The  lens  of  the  human  eye  is  a  transpa«i<a^  biconvex  body,  with  cir¬ 
cular  outline  and  rounded  margin,  which  ^gasures  about  four  millimetres 
in  its  sagittal  and  from  nine  to  ten  inifii^netres  in  its  transverse  diameter. 
Seen  in  profile,  the  anterior  surface  i^-ress  convex  than  the  posterior,  the 
respective  radii  of  curvature  of  tJipdAo  surfaces  during  accommodation  for 
distant  objects  being  ten  minime|r^  and  six  millimetres ;  during  accommo¬ 
dation  for  near  objects  thel^mfnickens  and  its  surfaces  become  distinctly 
more  convex.  In  thisHi^tJr  condition  the  radii  of  curvature  increase  to 
six  millimetres  and  fiVoand  a  half  millimetres  for  the  anterior  and  poste¬ 
rior  surfaces  resp^&P^ely ;  the  change,  moreover,  affects  the  anterior  to  a 
much  greater  d^gfece  than  the  posterior  curvature.  When  critically  ex¬ 
amined,  tl^<^s^  curvatures  are  found  not  to  be  quite  spherical,  Briicke3 


iiisft  t  T 


1  Kmiser  Die  Nerven  der  Arteria  centralis  retinas  u.  s.  w.,  Archiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd. 

XXW^ 

<;  H^aJiwalbe :  Ueber  Lymphbahnen  der  Netzbaut  und  des  Glaskorpers,  Berichte  der 
TOnigl.  sacbs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensch.,  1872. 

3  Briicke  :  Anatomische  Bescbreibung  des  menschlichen  Augapfels,  1847. 
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having  shown  long  ago  that  the  anterior  surface  corresponds  to  the  segment 
of  an  ellipsoid,  the  posterior  to  a  paraboloid.  The  form  of  the  lens  also 
varies  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  lens  of  early  childhood  is  relatively 
thicker  and  more  convex  than  that  of  the  adult ;  old  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  attended  by  a  diminution  of  the  curvatures,  the  senile  lens  being 
distinctly  flatter  than  normal.  The  foetal  lens  approaches  the  spherical 
form,  and  by  the  end  of  gestation  has  attained,  according  to  Sappey 1  and 
Jaeger,2  almost  its  fully  developed  sagittal  diameter.  The  transverse 
diameter,  on  the  contrary,  is  subject  to  augmentation  after  birth,  since 
from  a  measurement  of  seven  millimetres,  which  it  possesses  in  the  new¬ 
born,  it  increases  to  eight  millimetres  by  the 
twelfth  year,  and  reaches  its  full  size  by  about 
the  eighteenth  year. 

Lying  between  the  iris  in  front  and  the 
vitreous  behind,  the  relations  of  the  lens  are 
such  that  its  anterior  surface  fills  the  pupillary 
opening  and  supports  the  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris,  which  rests  upon  the  lens  for  a  varia¬ 
ble  distance  ;  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  lens 
lies  behind  and  separated  from  the  iris  by  the 
intervening  posterior  chamber,  to  the  posterior 
boundary  of  which  space  the  anterior  lens-sur¬ 
face  contributes.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  lies  within  a  depression,  tha^atellar  fossa, 
situated  in  the  anterior  surm| J  or  the  vitreous 
body ;  its  margin  is  in  relation  with  the  ciliary 
body,  to  which  it  is  afC&hed  by  means  of  the 
supporting  fibres  suspensory  ligament. 

The  lens-s&te ywice  during  life  is  doubly 
refracting,  perfectly  transparent,  and  calo^^l,  acquiring,  however,  a  light 
straw  tint  in  advanced  age.  It  exhibit|V  differentiation  into  a  harder,  less 
elastic  core,  the  nucleus  lentis ,  which  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  superficial, 
softer,  compressible  peripheral  lay|vihe  substantia  corticalis  ;  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  howeygi|  i§  very  gradual  and  without  distinct  de¬ 
marcation.  The  contrast  iS&pieen  the  superficial  and  deeper  layers  depends 
not  upon  inherent  stra  BtQl  differences,  but  upon  the  larger  amount  of 
tissue-juice  contained  within  the  cortex  in  consequence  of  its  more  favorable 
situation  for  the  h^^ition  of  the  nutritive  fluids  by  means  of  which  alone 
the  vitality  of  tJ0pbn- vascular  lens  is  maintained. 

The  niKjleii^obviously  enjoys  less  opportunity  for  active  nutrition  than 
does  theV^t^x,  and  in  consequence  is  the  part  which  earliest  undergoes 
chang§s\ resulting  in  the  characteristic  hardness  and,  in  late  life,  slight 


Fig.  87. 


Meridional  section  through  human 
lens.  (Babuchin.) 


^taseppey :  Traite  d’anatomie  descriptive,  1889,  t.  in.  p.  761. 

Jaeger :  Ueber  die  Einstellung  des  dioptrischen  Apparatus  im  menschlichen  Auge, 
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coloration  and  even  opacity  observed  within  the  central  portion  of  the  lens. 
The  fact  that  the  most  recently  formed,  and  hence  least  resistant,  lens- 
substance  lies  superficially  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
the  causes  of  the  softness  of  the  cortex.  The  refractive  index  of  the  lens- 
substance,  as  determined  by  Helmholtz,1  is  from  1.44  to  1.45;  according 
to  Krause,2  the  cortex  is  less  highly  refracting  than  the  nucleus,  the  in¬ 
dices  of  the  two  being  1.4053  and  1.4541  respectively.  The  crystalline 
lens,  together  with  its  envelope,  presents  histologically  three  structures  for 
consideration, — the  lens-capsule ,  the  subcapsular  epithelium ,  and  the  lens- 
fibres. 

A  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  lens  is  so  essential  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  significance  of  its  structure  that  a  brief  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  manner  of  its  formation  may  be  here  presented  with  advantage, 
the  reader  being  referred  to  the  section  treating  of  the  Development  of  the 
Eye  for  the  details  of  the  somewhat  intricate  histogenesis. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  lens  develops  from  an  invagination  of  the 
ectoderm,  which  rapidly  becomes  converted  into  the  closed  lens-sac  by  the 
approximation  and  subsequent  union  of  the  lips  of  the  epithelial  recess. 
Soon  all  connection  with  the  surface  ectoderm  is  lost,  the  lens  then  being 
represented  by  a  sac  the  epithelial  walls  of  which  are  no  longer  of  uniform 
thickness,  but  already  present  a  differentiation  into  a  broader  posterior 
and  a  thinner  anterior  layer.  The  contrast  between  these  layers  rapidly 
becomes  more  marked  as  the  lens  develops,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  growth  and  length  of  the  cells  constitutiag^the  posterior 
wall  and  their  conversion  into  the  lens-fibres.  At  fimo^  large  size,  the 
cavity  of  the  lens-sac  gradually  becomes  reduced  by  the  "encroachment  of 
the  rapidly  thickening  posterior  wall,  until  finally  it  entirely  obliterated 
by  the  apposition  of  the  lens-fibres  against  thM^ifs  of  the  anterior  wall, 
which  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  their  ^fe^l^ncrease  in  numbers,  retain 
the  character  of  epithelial  elements.  # 

The  primary  lens-substance,  therefoiSsis  the  product  at  first  entirely  of 
the  growth  and  differentiation  of  the  elements  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
lens-sac,  the  anterior  cells  remainin|^argely  passive.  With  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  the  lens,  hqw^|r^the  original  posterior  cells  no  longer 
suffice,  and  it  becomes  necess^&y  to  produce  new  and  additional  lens-fibres ; 
these  augmentations  tjfkeV^ace  at  the  periphery  of  the  now  solid  lens  by 
the  conversion  of  the\aost  peripherally  situated  elements  of  the  anterior 
layer.  This  regtq^J^the  so-called  transitional  zone ,  henceforth  until  the 
completion  of  jtlie  growth  of  the  lens  becomes  the  seat  of  a  constant  meta¬ 
morphosis  ^$Kwjeby  the  short  columnar  marginal  cells  of  the  anterior  layer 
are  con v^ecl  into  the  meridionally  arranged  lens-fibres.  The  elements  of 
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oltz:  Ueber  die  Accommodation  des  Auges,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  i., 


Krause :  Die  Brechungsindices  der  durchsichtigen  Medien  des  menschlichen  Auges, 
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the  anterior  stratum  which  are  never  needed  for  the  production  of  lens-fibres 
persist  as  a  single  layer  of  polygonal,  mostly  hexagonal,  cells  situated 
beneath  the  capsule,  and  constitute  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule, 
or  subcapsular  epithelium. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  entirely  different  in  origin,  being  probably 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  derivative  of  the  mesodermic  tissue  which  at 
an  early  period  surrounds  the  primitive  lens  as  an  extension  of  the  vitreous 

mesoderm  occupying  the 
Fm-  88.  cavity  of  the  secondary 

optic  cup.  The  primitive 
vitreous  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  is  highly 
vascular  in  consequence  of 
the  rich  net-work  of  radi¬ 
ally  coursing  capillaries  de¬ 
rived  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  hyaloid  artery 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  of  the  lens.  The 
vascular  sheet  of  vitreous 
mesoderm  thus  differen¬ 
tiated  constitutes  the  mem- 
brana  cans&tmris. 
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Vertical  section  through  the  eye,  at  an  early  stag 4,  of  an 
embryo  mouse.  Enlarged  130  times.  (After  Ke^fck  from  Hert- 
wig’s  Lehrbuch.)— p,  pigmented  epithelium, ^hjomg  the  outer 
layer  of  the  secondary  optic  cup ;  r,  thiclawAdAner  layer,  the 
future  retina;  m,  marginal  zone,  or  L%i:a^|f 'Secondary  optic 
vesicle,  which  develops  later  into  the\^^sensorv.  ciliary,  and 
iritic  portions  of  the  retina  (uveg^  tracj);  v,  vitreous  body,  with 
blood-vessels;  tv,  tunica  vascutosa  imlis;  be,  blood-corpuscles; 
ch,  choroid  ;  If,  lens-fibres ;  Ic ,  am&gior  epithelium  of  lens ;  l,  nu- 
mnective-tissue  layer  (corium)  of 
irelium. 


clear  zone  of  lens-fibres^ 
cornea ;  ce,  outer  corneal* 


'margin  of  the 
fpsular  membrane 
To  the  anterior  sur^ 
of  the  lens,  which  it 
Completely  covers,  though* 
designated  by  different 
names.  Before  reaching 
the  centre  of  this  surface 
the  radially  arranged  capil¬ 
laries  continued  from  the 
posterior  net-work  are 
joined  by  supplementary 
vessels  proceeding  from  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris  :  the  additional  vessels 


so  derived  afe^ehous  in  character  and  aid  in  carrying  off  the  blood  con¬ 
veyed  by^fem^branches  of  the  hyaloid  artery. 

Thwart  of  the  anterior  vascular  stratum  closing  the  pupillary  opening 
con  the  membrana  pupillaris ,  the  remaining  portion,  occupying  the 

peripheral  zone,  the  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris.  While  receiving  dis¬ 
junctive  names,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pupillary  and  capsulo- 
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pupillary  membranes  are  really  parts  of  the  same  vascular  mesodermic 
envelope  that  constitutes  the  membrana  capsularis. 

With  the  advanced  development  of  the  lens,  the  important  services  of 
the  vascular  capsular  membrane  in  supplying  the  rapidly  growing  lens  with 
nourishment  terminate,  and  in  the  human  eye  the  structure  undergoes 
atrophy  and  disappearance  before  birth ;  as  well  known,  in  some  mammals, 
on  the  contrary,  the  membrana  capsularis  persists  for  a  short  time  after 
birth,  the  still  conspicuous  pupillary  membrane  of  the  new-born  kitten 
affording  a  familiar  example. 

The  foregoing  intimate  relations  between  the  lens  and  the  surrounding 
vascular  envelope  at  once  suggest  a  mesodermic  origin  for  the  lens-capsule, 
the  only  difficulty  in  accepting  such  derivation  for  the  latter  structure  being 
the  fact,  as  established  by  the  observations  of  Kolliker,1  Kessler,2  and  others, 
that  the  immediate  lens-capsule  exists  before  the  appearance  of  the  vascular 
mesodermic  membrana  capsularis.  This  precedence  is  interpreted  by  these 
authorities  as  indicating  that  the  lens-capsule  must  be  regarded  as  a  cuticu- 
lar  structure  formed  through  the  agency  of  the  ectodermic  elements  of  the 
lens-sac,  a  view  already  accepted  by  H.  Muller.3 

Notwithstanding  these  observations*  the  genetic  relation  of  the  meso¬ 
dermic  tissue  to  the  capsule  seems  undeniable,  and  is  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  anatomists,  including  Zernoff4  and  Waldeyer.5  A  possible  twofold 
origin,  from  the  mesoderm  posteriorly  and  from  the  ectodermic  cells  ante¬ 
riorly,  has  been  suggested  by  Manz  : 6  while  this  view  is  untenable,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  continuity  of  all  parts  of  the  capsule,  which  undoubtedly 
possess  a  common  origin,  the  manifestly  close  relation^rhe  surrounding 
mesodermic  tissue  and  the  intimate  attachment  of ^tl^suspensory  fibres  to 
the  somewhat  differentiated  superficial  zonular^hfirlytla  have  led  Schwalbe 7 
to  entertain  the  opinion  that  possibly  the  imffcraiost  portion  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  a  cuticular  formation  produced  bymie  Sns-cells,  the  external  layer 
of  the  capsule  being  a  product  of  th^mFFounding  mesoderm.  In  view 
of  the  variance  of  opinion,  it  must  beQpmitted  that  the  derivation  of  the 
lens-capsule  is  still  uncertain,  and/pyaits  renewed  study  of  developmental 
stages ;  the  writer,  however,  fro^nQie  examination  of  the  developing  eyes 
of  rabbit  embryos,  inclines  pinion  that  the  entire  capsule  is  of  meso¬ 
dermic  origin.  ^ 

The  Capsule  of  the  Lens . — The  capsule  completely  envelops  the  lens, 


1  Kolliker:  Ent 

2  Kessler : 
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ungsgeschichte  des  Menschen  und  der  hoheren  Thiere,  1879. 

.wickelung  des  Auges  der  Wirbel  thiere,  1877. 

3  H.  Miilj^J^hatomische  Beitrage  zur  Ophthalmologie,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 
II.,  1856. 

4 Zernot^Zur  Entwickelung  des  Auges,  Centralblatt  f.  d.  med.  Wissenschaft.,  No. 

5  Mildeyer  :  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Auges,  J ahresbericht  f.  Ophthalmol.,  1872. 

Manz :  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  menschlichen  Auges,  Handbuch  d.  Augenheil- 
/pmue,  von  Graefe  u.  Saemisch,  Bd.  n.,  1876. 
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7  Schwalbe  :  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887,  S.  127. 
Vol.  1.— 23 
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and  by  its  intimate  attachment  with  the  suspensory  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  ciliary  region  forms  an  important  part  of  the  supporting  apparatus  of 
the  leus.  It  is  a  transparent,  highly  elastic  membrane,  which,  while  con¬ 
tinuous  in  all  parts,  is  conventionally  divided  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
capsule  covering  the  respective  surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  capsule  varies  in 
thickness,  being  considerably  stouter  in  the  central  area  of  its  anterior  seg¬ 
ment,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  from  .010  to  .015  millimetre,  and 
thinner  at  the  periphery ;  the  most  attenuated  portion  corresponds  to  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface,  at  which  point  the  membrane  is  reduced  to 
from  .005  to  .007  millimetre  in  thickness.  In  its  chemical  composition 
and  reactions  the  lens-capsule  corresponds  neither  to  elastic  nor  to  white 


Fig.  89. 


fibrous  tissue,  but  approaches  mosti ®^sely  to  the  sarcolemma  and  the  base¬ 
ment  membrane  of  glands.  /->OS 

The  histological  details  qSAIe  capsule  are  negative,  the  membrane  pos¬ 
sessing  no  cells,  and  at  ums^^piibiting  an  indication  of  lamellae  as  expressed 
by  a  fine  parallel  striation  seen  in  sections  when  examined  under  high  mag¬ 
nification.  After4  igp.ceration  in  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
Berger 1  succeede(Wo^pitting  up  the  capsule  into  lamellae  corresponding  with 
the  parallel  ^^raftgs  seen  in  section ;  the  separation  of  the  most  superficial 
stratum,  mS&ohular  lamella ,  most  readily  takes  place,  the  more  deeply 
situated  Jiombn  of  the  capsule  stoutly  resisting  cleavage.  The  pronounced 
tenckpl^  to  undergo  this  division  is  regarded  by  some  authorities,  among 

Berger :  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Linsenkapsel,  Centralblatt  f.  prakt.  Augenheilkunde, 
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Fig.  90. 


whom  is  Schwalbe/  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  a  double  origin  of  the 
capsule,  the  outer  layer  being  mesodermic,  and  the  inner  derived  from  the 
ectoderm  as  a  cuticular  formation  produced  by  the  epithelium  of  the  lens-sac. 

The  Epithelium  of  the  Lens . — The  epithelium  constitutes  the  most  ante¬ 
rior  layer  of  the  lens  proper,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  represents  the 
remains  of  the  front  wall  of  the  primary  lens-sac.  It  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  polyhedral,  mostly  six-sided,  flattened 
cells,  about  .020  millimetre  in  diameter ;  in  early 
life  the  cells  are  smaller  and  cuboidal,  measuring 
about  .010  millimetre  in  each  dimension.  The 
finely  granular  protoplasm  contains  usually  a 
spherical  nucleus  about  .005  millimetre  in  diameter, 
often  nucleoli,  and  sometimes  vacuoles.  The  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  extend  with  their  anterior  ends  into 
the  thin  layer  of  subcapsular  stratum  of  albumi¬ 
nous  material  which  serves  to  connect  the  capsule 
with  the  epithelium ;  the  embedded  ends  of  the 
cells  sometimes  present  irregular  projections  which 
give  an  irregular  contour  to  the  epithelial  elements. 

On  approaching  the  margin  of  the  lens,  the 
epithelial  cells,  in  addition  to  becoming  more  E 
granular,  undergo  important  change  in  form,  as¬ 
suming  more  and  more  markedly  the  columnar 
type ;  the  columnar  cells,  in  turn,  are  replaced  in 
the  equatorial  region  by  the  extended  lens-fibres 
into  which  they  elongate.  The  elements  within 
the  transition-zone  at  first  present  a  slightly  sinitqps 
axis;  as  the  curve  becomes  more  marke^^lio^v- 
ever,  its  concavity  is  directed  outward  Lie oin- 
cidently  with  the  rapid  increase  in  tmjUength  of 
the  transforming  cells,  their  axes  gradually  become 
straight  and  then  bowed  in  the  o^^site  direction, 
the  concavities  looking  ouU^^K  As  a  result 
of  these  variations  in  the>^ra@/of  the  developing 
lens-fibres,  the  margb  mJQp*  ’tions  of  the  lens  in 
meridional  sections  present  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  which  has*  bgen  termed  the  lens-whorl  by 
O.  Becker.1 2 

When  «ci^^CHy  examined,  the  increase  which  takes  place  in  the  length 
of  the  ^^^rlcal  cells  during  their  conversion  into  the  lens-fibres  is  seen 
to  be  qspebially  dependent  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  extra-nuclear  half 
ofLthl^ll, — that  is,  of  the  part  lying  between  the  nucleus  and  the  anterior 


Meridional  section  through 
equatorial  region  of  young  lens, 
showing  zone  of  transforma¬ 
tion  (F),  in  which  cells  of  ante¬ 
rior  epithelium  (6)  are  con¬ 
verted  into  lens-fibres  ( d ) ;  c, 
nucleated  young  fibres ;  a,  lens- 
capsule.  Magnified  240  diam¬ 
eters. 


1  Schwalbe  :  loc.  cit. 

2  O.  Becker  :  Ueber  den  Wirbel  und  Kernbogen  in  der  menschlichen  Linse,  Archiv  f. 
Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xii.,  1883. 
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capsule.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  nuclei  of  the  young  lens-fibres  become 
progressively  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  their  position  within  the 
so-called  nuclear  zone  being  indicated  by  the  conspicuous  nuclear  arch , 
which  is  marked  out  by  the  sequence  of  the  deeply  staining  nuclei. 

The  nuclear  zone  includes  but  a  limited  peripheral  area  near  the  margin 
of  the  lens,  since  the  nuclei  disappear  from  the  more  deeply  situated  fibres. 
The  lens-whorl  and  nuclear  arch  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
young  developing  lens-fibres  derived  from  the  elongating  elements  of  the 
anterior  epithelium,  and  are,  therefore,  most  conspicuous  during  the  years 
of  active  growth ;  in  subjects  of  advanced  years,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  but  feebly  marked. 

The  delicate  subepithelial  stratum  of  albuminous  material  which,  in  the 
fresh  lens,  lies  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epithelium  aud  the  ante- 


Fig.  91. 


Fragments  of  isolated  lens-fibres.— A,  from  the  superfi&al  Ta^rs ;  B,  from  a  more  centrally  situated 
zone ;  C,  parts  of  younger  fibres,  containi^f^tyclei.  Magnified  300  diameters. 

rior  ends  of  the  lens-fibres,  occupmsfitje  space  which  represents  the  remains 
of  the  cavity  of  the  primary  len^gph.  During  life  it  is  probable  that  this 
substance  is  semi-fluid ;  it  ^J^y  liquefies  after  death,  when  its  presence 
may  be  demonstrated,  oi  Tire  of  the  anterior  capsule  and  epithelium, 

by  the  extrusion  of  a  dlpp^t  of  the  so-called  liquor  Morgagni .  The  latter, 
according  to  O.  l^e^^r,  never  exists  during  life.  Abnormal  dilation  of 
the  capillary  sub©p™blial  space,  owing  to  imbibition  of  fluid,  and  vacuoli¬ 
zation  of  its nous  contents  are  also  frequent  post-mortem  changes. 

The  smMqnbe  of  the  lens  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  the  lens-fibres 
united  by  the  intervening  cement-substance. .  The  lens-fibres  represent  the 
grea^y&rangated,  specialized  epithelial  cells,  primarily  of  the  posterior  wall 
^(^ens-sac,  supplemented  by  those  derived  from  the  anterior  epithelium. 

^individual  elements,  as  seen  after  isolation  by  means  of  boiling,  pro¬ 
aged  maceration  in  acids,  or  other  methods,  are  long,  flattened,  ribbon-like 
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fibres  which  present  in  transverse  section  a  compressed  hexagonal  outline. 
The  longer  parallel  sides  face  outward  and  inward,  while  the  shorter  boun¬ 
daries  converge  at  either  edge. 

The  length  of  the  lens-fibres  composing  the  superficial  layers  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  those  centrally  situated,  since  the  former  extend  about 
two-thirds  of  the  meridional  distance  from  pole  to  pole,  while  the  latter  cor¬ 
respond  closely  to  the  length  of  the  lens-axis ;  the  peripheral  fibres  measure, 
therefore,  about  eight  millimetres,  and  the  central  ones  four  millimetres,  or 
about  half  as  much.  Additional  variations  in  the  breadth  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  fibres  are  exhibited  by  the  superficial  and  axial  elements :  the 
former  measure  from  .010  to  .012  millimetre  in  width  and  about  .005 
millimetre  in  thickness,  the  latter  only  about  .0075  millimetre  and  .0025 
millimetre  for  the  corresponding  dimensions. 

Further  differences  between  the  central  and  the  superficial  lens-fibres 
are  emphasized  by  the  nucleus,  which  structure  is  present  in  the  peripheral 
fibres,  but  absent  in  those  axially  placed.  The  position  of  the  nucleus, 
when  present,  is  indicated  in  profile  views  of  the  elements  by  a  localized 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre ;  the  width  of  the  fibre,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  nucleus  without  modifying  the  con¬ 
tour.  The  superficial  fibres  are  further  distinguished  from  those  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  lens  by  being  softer  and  containing  more  fluid,  the  axial 
fibres  exhibiting  the  results  of  a  process  of  hardening  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  observed  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

The  peripheral  lens-fibres  present  a  smooth  outline  in  contrast  to  the 
serrated  edges  of  those  forming  the  middle  and  innervations  of  the  lens. 
The  finely  toothed  borders  of  the  fibres  are  noff\^ 
uniformly  developed  on  all  edges,  but  are  usi^atf^ 
best  marked  on  the  diagonally  opposed  Mtmfer 
edges.  The  serrations  are  so  disposed  rcluh  Tdiey 
do  not  interlock,  but  are  only  in  app$situm  along 
the  apices  of  the  minute  projectionsj^e  union  of 
the  lens-fibres  being  effected  b  r3e  interfibrillar 
cement-substance.  The  minu^  intervals  left  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  len^jjfrgjs  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  idJrefcing  serrations  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  semi-fl(uidjrement-substance.  While  \ 

these  tracts  constitutepassage-ways  of  importance  for  the  transmission  of 
nutritive  juices^Jq'^me  tissue  of  the  lens,  they  do  not  constitute  a  system 
of  interfibriU^sCanals  as  described  by  v.  Becker,1  but  correspond  to  the 
intercell  AJ^telefts  found  in  other  epithelial  structures.  Schlosser2  not 
only  regk^&s  these  spaces  as  lymph-paths,  which  in  principle  they  indeed 


Fig.  92. 


Lens-fibres  seen  in  trans¬ 
verse  section.  Magnified  350 
diameters. 


$ 


% 


Becker :  Untersuchung  uber  den  Bau  der  Linse  bei  den  Menscben  und  den 
yirfcelthieren,  Arcbiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  ix.,  1863. 


Schlosser:  Ueber  die  Lymphbahnen  der  Linse, 
^>Bd.  xxxvi.,  1889. 


Mfinchner  med.  Wochenschrift, 
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are,  but  ascribes  to  their  contents  a  definite  current,  quoting  the  clinical 
observations  of  Samelsohn  on  the  dissemination  of  rust  particles  along  the 
interfibrillar  clefts  in  support  of  his  views.  The  bond  of  union  between 
the  individual  lens-elements  differs  in  its  stability  on  the  several  sides  of 
the  fibres,  since  the  layer  of  cement-substance  is  thinnest  between  the 
broader  surfaces  of  the  fibres  and  thickest  over  the  narrow  facets. 

The  cement-substance  resembles  that  occurring  in  other  epithelial  struc¬ 
tures,  being  semi-fluid  in  consistence  and  albuminous  in  nature;  in  addition 
to  uniting  the  individual  lens-fibres  with  one  another,  it  exists  in  other 
localities,  as  beneath  the  anterior  epithelium  and  between  the  ends  of  the 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Central  part  of  the  anterior  lens-star, 
showing' close  relations  of  lines  of  juncture  in 
perfectly  preserved  tissue.  (Babuchin.) 


Central  part  of 
showing  union  of^ 
fibres.  (Babuchin 


»sterior  lens-star, 
f  juncture  of  lens- 


of  mi 

abutting  fibres  along  the  so-called  sutures.  Th£^a^sence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  interfibrillar  substance  in  the  fom^qJ  a  stellar  mass,  and  along 
its  diverging  limbs,  constituting  the  lens-star^, Jater  to  be  noted,  as  described 
by  the  older  anatomists  and  representedi^he  classic  drawings  of  Arnold,1 
depends  upon  post-mortem  change^  no  such  accumulations  of  inter¬ 
fibrillar  substance  existing  within^©  living  lens  or  within  the  perfectly 
preserved  tissue.  The  inve^ti^a^h^  of  Zernoff,2  Babuchin,3  O.  Becker,4 
and  others  show  conclusivehN^rallacy  of  the  older  descriptions. 

In  addition  to  the  variation  in  the  consistence  of  the  peripheral  and  of 
the  centrally  situated  filW^  already  noted,  each  lens-element  exhibits  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  i  n%  softness  and  greater  affinity  for  stains  possessed  by 


1  F.  Arnold*:  {Fa^me  anatomic®,  Fasciculus  ii.  ;  leones  organorum  sensum,  Tab.  hi., 
1838. 

2  Zernoff^Amti  mikroskopischen  Bau  der  Linse  beim  Menscben  und  bei  den  Wirbel- 
tbieren,  ^ibiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xm.,  1867. 

3^|n$uc9in:  Die  Linse,  Strieker’s  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben,  Bd.  ii., 

ism.  • 

^^5).  Becker :  Ueber  den  Wirbel  und  Kernbogen  in  der  menschlichen  Linse,  Arcbiv 
^Jhigenheilkunde,  Bd.  xii.,  1883. 
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Fig.  95. 


the  extremities  of  the  fibres,  as  compared  with  the  middle  portions ;  like¬ 
wise  by  the  axial  portion  of  the  fibre  as  contrasted  with  the  denser  super¬ 
ficial  zone.  A  distinct  demarcation  between  these  parts  of  the  fibre,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  exist,  these  changes  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  lens-elements  occurring  gradually 
and  not  abruptly.  While  the  peripheral  or  super¬ 
ficial  substance  of  each  fibre  is  somewhat  con¬ 
densed  and  thereby  constitutes  a  boundary  zone, 
no  distinct  membrane  envelops  the  lens-fibre. 

Interesting  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  lens- 
fibres  due  to  variations  in  their  consistence  are 
figured  in  the  paper  of  Ritter.1 

After  hardening  and  removal  of  the  capsule, 
the  lens  may  be  readily  separated  into  a  number 
of  concentric  lamellae  in  a  manner  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  separation  taking  place  in  the  cleavage 
of  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  laminae  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  however,  are  not  continuous  sheets  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  lens,  but  break  up  into  seg¬ 
ments  which  at  most  include  only  about  one-third,  not  infrequently  distinctly 
less,  of  the  lens-surface. 

The  fracture  of  the  lamellae  in  a  definite  manner  depends  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  lens-fibres,  and  corresponds  to  the  lines  along  which 
these  elements  abut,  as  presently  to  be  described.  The  li^s^f  apposition 

Pig.  96.  (£> 


Crystalline  lens  of  new-born 
child,  seen  from  the  side,  show¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  lens-fibres. 
(Arnold.)  Magnified  6  diameters. 


Adult  crystalline  lens,  shotoingllens-stars.  (Arnold.)— A,  anterior  surface ;  B,  posterior  surface.  The 
radiating  lines  of  juncture  meeHit  the  central  area  apparently  occupied  by  an  indifferent  granular 
substance.  Magnified  6  diaiflfcters. 

of  the  fibrqs^5i^0liture-lines,  appear  as  faintly  marked,  whitish,  radiating 
striae,  wbi^yepend  upon  the  local  accumulations  of  the  interfibrillar 
cement-su&^hince  and  constitute  the  lens-stars. 

Vens-stars  are  best  seen  in  the  foetal  lens  or  in  the  centre  of  the 


Ritter  :  Zur  Histologie  der  Linse,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxn.  u.  xxiii.,  1876, 
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adult  lens,  where  they  appear  on  both  surfaces  as  tri radiate  figures  the 
arms  of  which  extend  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  They  are 
symmetrically  disposed,  and  diverge  from  one  another  at  a  uniform  angle 
of  120°.  The  rays  of  the  two  surfaces  do  not  correspond  in  position,  but 
are  so  arranged — as  well  seen  in  the  lens  of  the  new-born  child  and  less 
distinctly  in  the  nucleus  of  the  adult  lens — that  on  the  anterior  surface  the 
upper  ray  is  vertical,  while  on  the  posterior  surface  the  lower  ray  stands 
perpendicularly.  It  follows  from  this  relation  that  the  rays  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  star  have  undergone  a  torsion  of  60°  in  reaching  the  posterior  surface, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  position  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  lens- 
fibres  changes  in  each  successive  stratum,  so  that  their  lines  of  apposition 
become  spiral. 

In  the  adult  lens  the  star  figures  become  less  symmetrical  and  more 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  secondary  rays;  these  are  so  placed  that 
the  lens-stars  possess  five,  six,  or  more  arms.  The  exact  arrangement, 
both  as  to  number  and  disposition  of  the  radii,  is  variable,  although  the 

basis  of  the  figures,  as  shown  by 
the  lens-stars  of  the  nuclear  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lens,  still  represents 
the  now  masked  primary  plan. 
Friedenberg 1  found  the  five-rayed 
star  most  common  in  the  adult 
lens.  The  rays,  m  the  fully 
matured  condi tion/84  not  extend 
as  far  as  the  ce&bw  oi  the  poles, 
but  join  imJ>^mnmon  area,  the 
stellar  mo^Smich  appears  granu¬ 
lar,  asL^fi^jaily  seen,  and  is  some¬ 
what^  irregular  in  outline.  The 
^ippea^ance  of  the  secondary  radii 
v-^Vdue  to  the  juncture-line  of  the 
s  additional  lens-fibres  necessitated 
by  the  increased  circumference 
of  the  growing  lens,  the  number 
sufficing  to  cover  in  the  per^^^of  the  foetal  lens  no  longer  possessing  the 
requisite  space.  ^  v} 

The  complicated  disposition  and  course  of  the  lens-fibres  have  already 
been  mentioned  it^^mection  with  the  description  of  the  lens-stars :  it 
remains  here  to  copier  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  more  in  detail. 

With  tta^GNeption  of  those  forming  the  immediate  core  of  the  lens, 
the  directi^^Sf  which  corresponds  closely  with  the  lens-axis,  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  the  fibres  is  meridional,  the  ribbon-like  elements  extending 


_JE I 


Diagram  showing  course  of  lens-fibres  from  ante¬ 
rior  to  posterior  stars.  (Testut.)— E,  E,  equatoriall 
axis ;  .the  dark  lines  represent  the  anterior  star^^&e 
dotted  lines  the  posterior;  the  course  of  th< 
vidual  fibres  A-D  is  indicated  to  a'-d'. 


Friedenberg:  Ueber  die  Sternfigur der  Krystalllinse,  Inaug.  Dissertation,  Strassburg, 
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Fig.  98. 
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from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface.  The  anterior  end  of  the  fibre 
lies  within  some  part  of  the  star  of  the  corresponding  surface,  extends  to 
the  periphery  of  the  lens,  around  which  it  sharply  bends,  and  passes  to 
some  point  within  the  system  of  the  stellar  figure  of  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face.  Those  fibres  which  begin  near  the  anterior  pole  proceed  to  the 
more  peripheral  parts  of  the  posterior  star,  and,  conversely,  those  lying 
near  the  margin  anteriorly  reach  farther  towards  the  posterior  pole. 

The  lens  being  formed  by  the  superposition 
of  consecutive  strata  of  fibres,  it  follows  that 
the  curvature  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  composing  the  various  layers  must  differ, 
those  constituting  the  more  superficial  portions 
of  the  lens  being  more  sharply  bent  and  longer 
than  those  occupying  a  position  nearer  the 
nucleus.  The  elements  of  the  same  stratum, 
however,  possess  the  same  length  and  curve. 

The  curvature  and  length  of  the  fibres  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  towards  the  centre ;  the  elements 
occupying  the  middle  layers,  or  about  the 
outer  limit  of  the  nucleus,  present  almost  the 
curvature  of  a  sphere,  those  lying  axially  pos¬ 
sessing  progressively  diminishing  flexure  and 
length  until  the  central  fibres,  as  already  stated, 
are  almost  straight  and  of  equal  length  with 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens. 

The  course  of  the  lens-fibres  is  not  strictly 
meridional  throughout,  since  the  fibres  join 
the  suture-lines  at  angles  approaching  ninei 
degrees ;  the  fibres,  therefore,  usually  u 
additional  bending  just  before  they 
rays,  in  consequence  of  which  their  >e3Jlirse  m 
situ  often  approaches  an  S-like  cuj^e.  '  As  the 
result  of  this  bending  towardSowfe  lines  of 
cement-substance,  the  fibresdi^UMuch  manner 
that  collectively  they  form  peculiar  figures  be¬ 
tween  the  radii,  to  wiltbRjJie  term  vortex  lentis 
has  been  applied.  V*/ 

It  follows  the  arrangement  of  the 

elements  abo  icribed  that  the  subcapsular 
epithelial^  domes  in  contact  with  the  broader  surface  of  the  lens-fibres, 
and  no^^^e,  except  throughout  a  limited  equatorial  area,  with  the  ends 
of  tl^eVfibres,  since  these  abut  within  the  star-rays  against  one  another. 

al  sections  of  the  lens,  therefore,  invariably  show  the  superficial 
^ns-fibres  running  parallel  with  the  anterior  epithelium,  to  which  they  are 
&  lited  by  the  intervening  cement-substance.  At  one  point,  however,  where 


Meridional  section  of  equatorial 
region  of  crystalline  lens  of  a  woman 
aged  seventy-five  years.  (Becker.) 
The  inactivity  of  the  transformation 
zone  is  conspicuous  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  young  lens. 
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the  epithelial  cells  undergo  transition  into  the  elongated  lens-fibres  at  the 
equatorial  margin,  the  ends  of  the  young  fibres  come  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  epithelium  within  a  limited  area ;  this  disposition  is  soon  replaced 
by  the  usual  relation,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  lens-fibres 
and  their  increasing  convexity. 

In  preparations  of  silvered  lens  and  capsule,  in  addition  to  the  some¬ 
what  complicated  mosaic  produced  by  the  cells  on  the  anterior  capsule,  the 
posterior  capsule,  as  noted  by  Barabaschew,1  also  exhibits  the  impressions 
of  the  lens-fibres,  as  well  as  aberrant  markings  due  to  the  silver  reduction 
effected  by  extruded  fluid  substances. 

The  growth  of  the  lens  after  its  primary  formation  takes  place  by  the 
addition  of  strata  of  new  fibres,  principally  in  the  equatorial  region,  in 
correspondence  with  the  great  cellular  activity  within  the  transition  zone. 
The  production  of  the  new  elements  necessary  to  maintain  the  continual 
transformation  of  the  epithelial  cells  into  lens-fibres  is  found  within  the 
anterior  epithelium  alone,  the  elements  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  presence 
of  karyokinetic  figures,  undergo  division  and  produce  new  cells  during  the 
growth  of  the  lens.  The  new  cells  are  gradually  displaced  towards  the 
equator  by  the  still  younger  elements,  and  in  turn  become  transformed  into 
fibres.  There  is  no  evidence  of  division  and  multiplication  directly  of  the 
lens-fibres,  these  elements  being  in  a  condition  of  high  specialization  and 
beyond  the  stage  of  reproductive  activity.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  Harting,2  the  embryonal  lens  increases  by  interstitial  growth,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  fibres  gaining  in  size;  after  birth,  however,  as  sho\w  originally  by 
Kolliker  3  and  by  Henle,4  the  further  growth  of  the  lens  m  ry  apposition, 
the  new  fibres  being  added  by  the  transformation  of  the^pterior  epithelium 
at  the  equatorial  transition  zone. 

THE  VITREOUS  BQtfT*? 

The  large  space  included  between  the  l&i^hrfront  and  the  retina  behind 
and  at  the  sides,  embracing  approximatejWbur-fifths  of  the  capacity  of  the 
eyeball,  is  occupied  by  the  vitreous  body. 

The  vitreous  body ,  or  humor  vitre^f* when  examined  in  the  perfectly  fresh 
condition,  is  a  beautifully  tran^i^^^f  semi-fluid  mass,  the  general  form  of 
which  resembles  a  sphere  flafte^a  in  its  antero-posterior  axis ;  the  anterior 
pole  is  further  modified  /5y  ^depression,  the  fossa  patettaris ,  which  receives 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  An  important  function  of  the  vitreous 
body  is  the  suppoi%^fHhe  retina,  against  which  it  closely  lies,  but  from 
which  it  is  readil^feeparable  after  appropriate  treatment;  at  one  point, 


3® 

^OBei 


1892.  VV 

2  HarU^g :  Recherches  micrometriques,  1847. 

185K  V 

C^lenle :  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Krystalllinse  und  zur  Theilung  des  Zell 
Archiv  f.  mik.  Anatomie,  Bd.  xx.,  1882. 


1  Baraba§6©^^*Beitrag  zur  Anatomie  der  Linse,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxviii., 

[•ches  micrometriques,  1847. 
y:  Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der  Linse,  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Zoologie,  Bd.  vi., 
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however, — namely,  over  the  optic  entrance, — the  vitreous  and  the  retina 
are  more  intimately  connected  than  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
association  established  by  the  early  entrance  of  the  hyaloid  in  this  location. 

This  remarkable  and  conspicuous  constituent  of  the  eyeball  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  anatomists,  and  from  the  observations  of  Petit, 
Demours,  Zinn,  Cloquet,  Fr.  Arnold,  Briicke,  Hannover,  and  Bowman  to 
the  investigations  of  Schwalbe,  Iwanoff,  H.  Virchow,  Straub,  and  Retzius, 
a  period  of  almost  one  and  three-quarters  centuries,  the  structure  of  the 
vitreous  body  has  been  the  subject  of  widely  divergent  opinions,  and  even 
at  the  present,  it  must  be  admitted,  conflicting  views  remain  to  be  reconciled. 

The  descriptions  of  the  vitreous  by  the  earlier  anatomists,  handicapped 
as  they  were  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods  at,  their  disposal,  pertained 
chiefly  to  the  macroscopic  appearances :  the  papers  of  Bowman,1  in  1848, 
and  of  Virchow,2  in  1852,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
studies  really  devoted  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  vitreous. 

Examination  of  the  fresh  tissue  was  soon  supplemented  by  inspection 
of  frozen  eyes,  and  later  by  study  of  the  vitreous  after  treatment  with  so¬ 
lutions  of  various  chromic  acid  salts.  Among  the  most  important  results 
of  the  early  investigations  was  the  establishment  by  F.  Arnold 3  of  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  limiting  membrane,  the  hyaloidea ,  bounding  the 
exterior  of  the  vitreous,  the  presence  of  which  had  been  surmised  by 
Demours 4  and  Zinn.5  Arnold  also  accepted  the  teachings  of  these  authors, 
that  the  external  membrane  sent  numerous  prolongations  inward  which 
served  to  divide  the  vitreous  into  thin-walled  compai±rfem^  or  “cells” 
containing  the  watery  constituents. 

Pappenheim  6  and  Briicke,7  from  consideration  of  tile  effects  of  certain 
chemical  solutions  (potassium  bichromate  and  lead  ^acetate),  advanced  the 
view  that  the  vitreous  body  consisted  of  a  iramfeer  of  concentrically  dis¬ 
posed  lamellae.  Hannover,8  about  the  sarffeV^e,  while  accepting  a  some¬ 
what  similar  concentric  lamellation  fortih^tftreous  of  mammals,  described 
that  of  man  as  composed  of  radially  tffmhged  sectors.  Two  rival  views — 
the  concentric  or  “onion”  and  tl^raclial  or  “orange”  theory — were  thus 
offered  the  student  at  the  close  qrfNjiFe  first  half  of  the  present  century,  each 
being  warmly  supported  kjjgp'd  i  adherents.  Bowman,9  Virchow,10  and 

tiojas  pnithe 


1  Bowman  :  Observati^ 


ie  Structure  of  the  Vitreous  Humor,  Dublin  Quart. 
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Journal  of  Med.  Science, 

2  Virchow:  Ueber^eT^menschlichen  Glaskorpers,  Virchow’s  Archiv,  Bd.  iv.  u.  v., 

1852-53.  '"K? 

3  F.  Arnold:  Anyromische  und  physiologische  TJntersuchungen  uber  das  Auge  des 
Menschen,  1882^\ 

4  DennO^Observation  anatomique  sur  la  structure  cellulaire  du  corps  vitre,  Mem.  de 
Paris,  174^^ 

5  :  Descriptio  anatomica  oculi  humani,  1755. 

^fcpyenheim  :  Die  specielle  Gewebelehre  des  Auges,  1842. 
briicke:  Ueber  den  inneren  Bau  des  Glaskorpers,  Muller’s  Archiv,  1843. 

!  Hannover:  Entdeckung  des  Baues  des  Glaskorpers,  Muller’s  Archiv,  1845. 

9  Bowman  :  loc.  cit.  10  Virchow  :  loc.  cit. 
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Kolliker,1  a  few  years  later,  questioned  the  correctness  of  both  these 
theories,  and  advanced  the  opinion,  based  upon  microscopical  examination 
of  foetal  as  well  as  adult  tissue,  that  the  vitreous  contained  structural  ele¬ 
ments  represented  by  fibres  and  cells ;  Virchow  further  maintained  that 
the  vitreous  in  general  corresponded  to  a  gelatinous  or  mucoid  connective 
tissue,  resembling  the  jelly  of  Wharton  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  irregular  cells  and  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance. 

The  fact  that  the  vitreous  body  consists  of  two  parts — the  fluid  and  the 
firmer  constituents — is  readily  demonstrated  by  filtration,  the  substances 
remaining  upon  the  filter  representing  the  morphological  elements.  The 
latter,  however,  comprise  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  entire  mass,  since, 
as  shown  by  Lohmeyer,2  of  one  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance,  only  from  .021  to  .07  part  remain  on  the  filter.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  fluid  portion  of  the  vitreous  drains  away  also  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  older  views  that  the  vitreous  fluid  was  contained  within  membranous 
compartments. 

In  chemical  composition  the  vitreous  substance  consists  almost  entirely 
of  water,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,3  Frerichs,4  and  Lohmeyer,  consti¬ 
tutes  from  98.40  to  98.64  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  small 
proportion,  composed  of  solids,  includes  salts,  extractives,  and  traces  of 
proteids  and  nucleo-albumin. 

The  soft,  semi-fluid,  gelatinous  substance  of  the  vitreous  is  enclosed 
within  a  distinct  envelope,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  throughout^  large  part 
of  its  extent,  wThich  defines  the  relations  of  the  collapsiblw^mfy)us  mass  to 
the  surrounding  parts ;  the  vitreous  body,  therefore,  n^jbe  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  portions,  the  substance  proper  and  jw^hapsule. 

The  Vitreous  Substance. — The  investigations  irchow  and  of  Kdl- 
liker,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  called  attention  to  the 

presence  of  fibres  and  cells  within  the  a$pra0%tly  homogeneous  vitreous 
substance.  The  reticulated  character  oflUliVvitreous  framework  described 
by  the  first  of  these  authorities  was  a^c&pted  by  Weber,5  but  Ciaccio6  and 
H.  Virchow7  first  strongly  emphasized  the  richness  of  the  fibrillation 
existing  throughout  this  struc^q^yithough  both  Henle 8  and  Blix 9  had 

1  Kolliker:  Mikroscopische  ie,  Bd.  ii.,  1854. 

2  Lohmeyer:  Beitrage 
Zeitsch.  f.  ration.  Medicin,1 

3  Berzelius:  Lehrbmjh  o5r  Chemie,  Bd.  ix.,  1831 

4  Frerichs:  Ueb&^l^kenstaare,  Hannover’sche  Annalen,  1848. 

5  C.  O.  Weber  i^fyber  den  Bau  des  Glaskorpers  und  die  pathologischen,  namentlich 
entziindlichenW^^$8erungen  desselben,  Virchow’s  Archiv,  Bd.  xix.,  1860. 

6  Ciaccifc :  B^bachtungen  uber  den  inneren  Bau  des  Glaskorpers  im  Auge  des  Men- 
schen  und  OB^  Wirbelthiere  im  Allgemein,  Moleschott’s  Untersuchungen  zur  Naturlehre, 
Bd.  x.,^&70. 

^^/0^%rchow  :  Die  morphologische  Natur  des  Glaskorpergewebes,  Bericht  liber  d.  17. 
"VS^sanlml.  d.  Ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1885. 

Henle:  Eingeweidelehre,  Handbuch  d.  Anatom,  d.  Menschen,  Bd.  ii.,  1866. 

9  Blix:  Studier  ofver  glaskroppen,  Medicinskt  Archiv,  Bd.  iv.,  1868. 


eitrage  A^r^astologie  und  Aetiologie  der  erworbenen  Linsenstaare, 
edicin,6f.  F.,  Bd.  v.,  1854. 
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recorded  the  pbservation  of  net- works  of  delicate  fibres.  Other  observers 
accepting  more  or  less  provisionally  the  existence  of  a  supporting  frame¬ 
work  of  fibres  are  Merkel/  Scliiefferdecker,2  Rauber,3  and  Schafer.4 

Divergent  views,  however,  have  not  been  wanting,  among  which  those 
of  Stilling,5  Iwanoff,6  Schwalbe,7  and  Toldt8  in  common  recognize  a  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  vitreous  body  into  a  peripheral  or  cortical  portion,  con¬ 
centrically  lamellated,  and  a  central  or  nuclear  portion  which  possesses  a 


Fig.  99. 


Portion  of  vitreous  substance  of  six  months’  human  foetus,  showip 
contribute  to  form  the  framework.  (Retzius.) 


ate  cellular  elements  which 
450  diameters. 


radial  arrangement.  These  authors,  howeverWliffer  from  the  older  anato¬ 
mists  in  their  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  peripheral  lamellation, 
since  they  regard  the  cleavage  as  dependent  upon  minute  interlamellar 
clefts,  without  distinct  walls,  ratheisdlnm  upon  the  presence  of  membranous 
partitions.  In  his  subsequent  Asbnptions,9  Schwalbe  aptly  compares  the 
vitreous  substance  to  a  spcmtfp^aMirated  with  fluid,  and  declares  that  his¬ 
tologically  the  adult  vitreou^ubstance  is  to  be  regarded  neither  as  a  form 
- - 

1  Merkel:  Handbuch \y^opographischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.,  1887. 

2  Schieflerdeckej;  pgJLKossel :  Gewebelehre,  Bd.  ii.,  1891. 

3  Rauber :  LeM^Mer  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  4te  Aufl.,  Bd.  n.,  1894. 

4  Schafer:  TlAgJnse  Organs,  Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  vol.  hi.,  Pt.  3,  1894. 

5  Stilling^Ofc^  Studie  uber  den  Bau  des  Glaskorpers,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 

1rSSy 
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xy.,  1869.1 

6  Iwano&r  Der  Glaskorper,  Strieker’s  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben,  Bd.  ii., 
187i>A 

AS^hwalbe;  ^er  Glaskorper,  Graefe  u.  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augen- 
^NJkunde,  Bd.  i.,  1874. 

Toldt:  Lehrbuch  der  Gewebelehre,  3te  Aufl.,  1888. 
s  Schwalbe  :  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887,  S.  140. 
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of  mucoid  tissue  nor  as  a  transudate,  “  but  as  a  connective  tissue  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  water,  the  fixed  cells  of  which  have  been  lost,  and  whose  inter- 
fibrillar  substance,  largely  infiltrated  with  water,  is  invaded  by  migratory 
cells.” 

Study  of  the  foetal  condition  of  the  vitreous  body  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  as  affording  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  primary  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  morphological  significance  of  its  structure  in  the  adult.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  rabbit  embryos  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  days  shows  the 
primary  vitreous  to  be  represented  by  an  irregular  reticulum  of  branched 
mesodermic  cells  lodged  within  a  relatively  large  amount  of  homogeneous 
matrix  or  ground-substance.  These  elements  are  undoubted  embryonal 
forms  of  connective-tissue  cells  the  ancestors  of  which  gained  entrance  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  perivesicular  mesoderm. 
While  Keibel1  denies  that  the  ingrowth  of  any  mesoderm  beyond  the 
blood-vessels  takes  place,  other  observers,  including  Kolliker,2  Bonnet,3 
Hertwig,4  Minot,5  and  Schenk,6  agree  in  recognizing  that  such  primary 
intra-ocular  inclusion  of  the  mesoderm  does  occur,  in  which  opinion  the 
observations  of  the  writer  lead  him  to  share. 

The  primary  condition  of  the  vitreous,  therefore,  represents  an  embry¬ 
onal  connective  tissue;  the  later  stages  of  this  structure  are  marked  by 
conspicuous  changes,  among  which  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of 
the  cells  and  the  infiltration  of  the  ground-substance  by  a  large  amount 
of  fluid  are  prominent.  Coincidently  with  the  suppression  olf  the  cellular 
elements  the  formation  of  delicate  fibrillse  takes  place,  so^mtit  is  possible, 
although  by  no  means  easy,  even  within  the  fresh  vit0pus  substance,  to 
distinguish  cells  and  fibres  as  the  morphological  coum^uents  of  the  beauti¬ 
fully  transparent  tissue. 

After  treatment  with  suitable  preservative^fiaWever,  as  Muller’s  fluid, 
solutions  of  chromic  acid,  Flemming’s  solution/Cr  sublimate  solution,  and 
subsequent  staining,  the  demonstration  $£  tnese  elements  becomes  far  more 
certain  and  satisfactory.  In  prepara^^is  of  such  character  the  fibrillse, 
which  are  particularly  conspicuousj^e  seen  to  constitute  in  general  a  sup¬ 
porting  felt-work  in  the  inter^^^s  of  which  are  lodged  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  vitreous  subst 

The  fibrillar  framewoifo^t  the  adult  human  vitreous  consists  of  an 
interlacement  of  delicate  threads  which  vary  somewhat  in  thickness  and  in 

contour  according  to  tne  method  of  preservation  of  the  tissue.  While 

—  - 

1  Keibel:  Zur  E^ffivickelung  des  Glaskorpers,  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiolog.,  1886. 

2  Kollike^JSruhdriss  der  Entwickelungsgescbichte  der  Menschen  und  der  hoheren 
Tiere,  2te 

3  Boimet\Grundriss  der  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Haussaugethiere,  1891. 

4  Heriwig :  Lehrbuch  der  Entwickelungsgescbichte  des  Menschen  und  der  Wirbel- 
thier^O^  lufl.,  1890. 

5  Minot :  Human  Embryology,  1892. 

Schenk  :  Lehrbuch  der  Embryologie  des  Menschen  und  der  Wirbelthiere,  2te  Aufl., 
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fibrillse  may  undoubtedly  be  demonstrated  in  the  fresh  vitreous,  their  dis¬ 
play  in  tissue  hardened  in  solutions  containing  chromic  acid  or  its  salts 
is  much  more  certain  and  com¬ 
plete.  Fig.  100. 

The  extent,  however,  to 
which  these  preserving  fluids 
may  affect  the  albuminous,  al¬ 
most  fluid,  matrix  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  richness  of  the  fibrillar  net¬ 
work  during  life,  since  it  is 
possible,  and  the  writer  believes 
probable,  that  the  action  of  the 
reagent  is  responsible  for  the 
production  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  densely  felted,  delicate 
fibrillae  seen  in  certain  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  experiments  of  the  Portion  of  vitreous  substance  from  adult,  showing  the 
Writer 1  on  the  effect  of  treating  dense  felt- work  of  fibres  and  the  absence  of  cells :  only 

.  ®  atrophic  traces  of  the  latter  are  seen.  (Retzius.)  Magni- 

albummous  fluids  with  solutions  fied  450  diameters, 
of  potassium  bichromate,  chromic 

acid,  etc.,  emphasize  the  production  with  certainty  of  fibrillar  structures  of 
great  perfection  and  complexity  under  such  conditions.  t 
,  The  vitreous  fibrillse,  as  described  by  Retzius,2  whou’eg^ds  the  appear¬ 
ances  seen  in  preparations  treated  with  Flemming’s^bfution  as  entirely 
trustworthy  as  representing  the  normal  structuraQteeur  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  vitreous  substance,  and  form  by .tke^ interlacement,  but  not 
true  anastomosis,  a  felting  in  which  the  interspaces  are  often  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  equal  the  diameter  of  a  red  bmo^.-cell.  “  Under  high  amplifi¬ 
cation  the  entire  tissue  is  resolved  into$a  mix-work  of  exceptional  intricacy 
composed  of  the  finest  fibres,  which  Cross  one  another  in  various  directions 
and  here  and  there  join  in  narro^podal  points,  without,  however,  consti¬ 
tuting  net-works.”  (\ 

According  to  Retzius,  ^any  ffores  are  beset  with  peculiar  minute  glis¬ 
tening  spherules  or  granules  6f  varying  size ;  regarding  the  nature  of  these 
bodies  the  distinguished  |bbserver  remains  in  doubt,  although  he  rejects  as 
untenable  the  supposition  that  their  presence  is  attributable  to  the  action 
of  the  reagents  topoyed,  since  the  intervening  ground-substance  remains 
homogeneous.  A®ie  experiences  of  the  writer,  already  noted,  lead  him, 
however,AjVbgard  these  bodies  as  due  to  the  effect  of  the  reagents  em¬ 
ployed.  shipfee  almost  identical  appearances  may  be  artificially  produced. 


► 
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^f'Eieisol :  Review  of  Heitzmann’s  Microscopical  Morphology,  Amer.  Journal  of  the 
Med. Sciences,  January,  1883. 

2  Retzius:  Uber  den  Bau  des  Glaskorpers  und  der  Zonula  Zinnii  in  dem  Auge  des 
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With  the  advance  of  age  from  childhood  to  adult  life  the  intricacy  of 
the  fibrillar  framework  may  also  undergo  modification,  since,  as  shown  by 
Retzius,  partial  absorption  usually  takes  place,  especially  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  thereby  producing  a  framework  of  less  density. 

The  central  part  of  the  vitreous  body  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  a 
distinct  channel,  the  canalis  hyaloideus ,  which  extends  from  the  optic 
papilla  forward  almost  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens-capsule,  and 
represents  the  remains  of  the  passage-way  occupied  by  the  foetal  hyaloid 
vessels  in  their  transit  from  the  optic  entrance  to  the  vascular  capsule  of 
the  lens  which  they  supply. 

The  hyaloid  canal ,  canal  of  Stilling ,  canal  of  Cloquet ,  or  central  canal , 
as  seen  in  the  adult  human  eye,  is  a  slightly  compressed  tubular  channel, 
from  one  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  which  begins  at  the  optic  papilla 
with  a  slight  enlargement,  the  area  Martegiani ,  of  equal  width  with  the 
disk,  and  continues  towards  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  it  terminates  in  a  blind,  often  somewhat  dilated,  extremity.  In 
the  foetus  the  anterior  termination  of  the  canal  is  distinctly  funnel-shaped, 
since  the  loose  vascular  connective  tissue  which  it  contains  becomes  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  vascular  lens-capsule.  After  the  disappearance  of  the 
hyaloid  artery,  the  canal  contains  the  remains  of  the  vascular  structures 
and  the  surrounding  delicate  connective-tissue  trabeculae,  which  in  later 
years  are  represented  alone  by  the  shrunken  mass  attached  to  the  retina 
within  the  physiological  excavation  of  the  optic  disk.  A 

The  limits  of  the  hyaloid  canal  are  defined  by  delicate  membranous 
structures,  which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded, according^'Ketzius,1  rather 
as  the  result  of  condensation  of  the  fibrillar  tissue  ofifm^vitreous  substance 
than  as  a  part  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  as  frequgi^IjTissumed.  Haensell 2 
recognizes  three  zones  within  that  portion  ofyfe  vitreous  body  of  the 
newly-born  child  situated  outside  of  the  hjmh^a’Vanal, — (a)  an  inner  con¬ 
densed  stratum  contributing  the  wall  of  ^e  central  channel,  (6)  the  vitreous 
substance  proper,  (c)  an  external  con^e|ised  stratum,  the  future  hyaloid 

membrane.  •  Jb . 

While  the  existence  of  mem@wious  lamellae  throughout  the  vitreous 
substance  cannot  be  accepte&Jj&/tIie  sense  of  the  descriptions  of  the  older 
anatomists,  local  thickemn^y^tnd  condensations  of  the  fibrillar  framework 
occur  at  various  levels  within  the  vitreous,  as  especially  emphasized  in  the 
recent  investigatiop^of  Ketzius.  Such  thickenings  of  the  usual  vitreous 
tissue  are  particukAfuistinct,  and  often  numerous,  without,  however,  being 
regularly  di^iq^qHii  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  ball. 

The  C[ 
true  conne< 

goingAtcwunt  of  the  origin  of  the  vitreous  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
Retzius  :  loc.  cit. ,  S.  82. 

►^■'Haensell :  Recherches  de  la  structure  et  l’histogenese  du  corps  vitre  normal  et 
fthologique,  Paris,  1888. 


tot  elements  of  the  vitreous  substance  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
e-tissue  cells  and  the  migratory  leucocytes  :  from  the  fore- 
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young 
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figures 
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foetal 
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Portions  of  adult  vitreous  substance,  showing  remains  of 
vitreous  cells  in  various  stages  of  atrophy  and  fibrous  metamor¬ 
phosis.  (Retzius.)  Magnified  450  diameters. 


nective-tissue  elements  are  far  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  tissue  than  later.  In  the  vitreous  of  the  new-born, 
Haensell 1  describes  a  pro¬ 
toplasmic  net-work  com-  Fig.  101. 

posed  of  the  united 
processes  of  the 
connective  -  tissue 
while  Retzius 2 
richly  branched 
elements  in  the 
tissue. 

Examination  of  the 
adult  vitreous,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  shows  the  connec¬ 
tive-tissue  cells  to  be 
meagre  and  sparsely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  so  incon¬ 
spicuous  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  readily  entirely  overlooked.  The  sole  representatives  of  the  fair¬ 
sized  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  early  stages  are  minute,  irregularly  stellate 
or  branched  elements  the  protoplasm  of  which  often  exhibits  cleavage  into 
fine  fibrillse  which  take  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  general  fibrous  frame¬ 
work.  These  vitreous  cells  are  irregular  in  their  distribute,  and  give  the 
impression  of  being  in  various  stages  of  a  retrogressivd^^>c^s. 

The  migratory  leucocytes ,  or  wandering  cells,  within  the  adult 

vitreous  in  variable  number,  especially,  however,  m^iediately  beneath  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  where  they  constitute  the  so-called  subhyaloid  cells. 
That  these  elements  are  leucocytes  whichkS^e*  invaded  the  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance  is  shown  by  their  morphological  ifientirV,  including  amoeboid  move¬ 
ment,  with  the  colorless  cells  of  the  foradation,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
occur  in  particular  profusion  in  th^^  localities,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ora  serrata  and  the  optic  entrai^  where  the  proximity  of  blood-vessels 
favors  the  entrance  of  leucoc^sknto  the  vitreous  tissue. 

Iwanoff 3  divided  thq  w^ldering  cells  within  the  vitreous  into  three 
groups:  1,  round  cells,  resembling  the  peripheral  subhyaloid  elements; 
2,  stellate  or  spindfc-c^ns,  with  a  single  or  several  nuclei  and  extended 
processes ;  3,  vaci^atea  cells,  which,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  nuclei,  con¬ 
tained  a  vacuoL^^emetimes  two,  filled  with  fluid.  While  Iwanoff  regarded 
these  elemen^s^^ distinct  varieties,  other  observers,  including  Pagenstecher 
and  recognized  that  all  the  migratory  cells  were  but  different 


aensell :  Recherches  sur  le  corps  vitre,  Bulletin  de  la  clinique  nationale  ophthal- 
T hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  t.  iv.,  1886. 

^Ttetzius :  loc.  cit.,  Tafel  xxix.,  Fig.  3. 

3  Iwanoff:  Zur  normalen  und  pathologischen  Anatomie  des  G-laskorpers,  Archiv  f. 
)  Ophthalmol. ,  Bd.  xi.,  1865. 
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Fig.  102. 


forms  and  conditions  of  the  same  elements,  the  leucocytes.  Schwalbe1 
experimentally  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  by  intro¬ 
ducing  portions  of  mammalian  vitreous  into  the  lymph-sacs  of  frogs,  and 
subsequently  noting  the  entrance  of  the  amphibian  leucocytes,  previously 
marked  by  the  inclusion  of  particles  of  pigment,  into  the  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance.  The  migratory  cells  so  introduced  assumed  all  the  various  forms 
and  appeared  identical  with  the  elements  usually  encountered  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous  body. 

The  Hyaloid  Membrane . — The  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  vit¬ 
reous  mass  are  invested  by  a  distinct 
limiting  structure,  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane,  which  appears  as  an  extremely 
delicate  structureless  envelope  closely 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina.  In  the  earliest  years  this 
limiting  membrane  is  wanting,  and, 
indeed,  its  presence  even  in  the  adult 
eye  has  been  questioned  by  some  anato¬ 
mists,  among  whom  is  Merkel,2  who 
regards  the  structure  as  artificially  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  presence  of  the  hyaloid  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  in^Wes  which 
have  lain  for  a  couplb^^  lays  after 
death,  or  been  presC^ed  for  several 
days  in  dilute  al^^ol.  In  such  pre¬ 
parations  th$#G^eous  body  may  be 
readily  deta0m  from  the  surrounding 
nervouatufflicVwithout  mutilation,  and 
on  cjatefiu  inspection  the  existence  of 
a  dlfi^de  investment  be  shown  by  the 
^^nite  boundary  of  the  separated  mass 
and  the  minute  folds  on  its  free  sd^f^ce.  The  separation  thus  effected  also 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  hya’lOT  membrane  belongs  to  the  vitreous  body 
and  not  to  the  retina,  as  n^mteained  by  Iwanoff3  and  others,  although,  as 
shown  by  O.  Schultze/fthelnyaloid  is  primarily  genetically  related  to  the 
retinal  tunic.  ^ 

The  immediatp^fermation  of  the  hyaloid  is  effected  by  the  metamor- 


Surface  view  of  fragment  of  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane  from  adult  eye,  showing  a  number  of 
adherent  subhyaloid  cells.  (Retzius.)  Magni¬ 
fied  330  diameters. 


1  Schwalb^^B^  Glaskdrper,  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  d.  gesammten  Augen- 
heilkunde,  18*C^d.  I.  S.  474. 

2  Mejj^d :  Handbuch  der  topographischen  Anatomie,  1887,  Bd.  i.  S.  266. 

Der  Glaskorper,  Strieker’s  Handbuch  der  Lehrevonden  Geweben,  Bd.  ii., 

187L  V 

Schultze  :  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Gefass-Systems  im  Saugethierauge, 
10fliker’s  Festschrift,  1892. 
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Fig.  103, 
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phosis  of  the  layer  of  mesodermic  tissue  covering  the  periphery  of  the 
vitreous  substance.  According  to  Haensell,1  a  transient  endothelial  structure 
precedes  the  completed  hyaloid  envelope. 

Concerning  the  relations  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vitreous  body  opinions  by  no  means  accord,  since  this  question 
depends  so  closely  for  its  solution 
on  the  broader  and  greatly  mooted 
one  regarding  the  details  of  the 
participation  of  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane  in  the  formation  of  the 
suspensory  apparatus  of  the  lens. 

Anticipating  briefly  for  our 
present  purpose  some  of  the  facts 
to  be  discussed  more  at  length  in 
connection  with  the  zonula,  two 
opposed  views  as  to  the  behavior 
of  the  hyaloid  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ora  serrata  must  be  noted.  Ig¬ 
noring  the  individual  views  of  the 
older  anatomists,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
beyond  the  ora  serrata  the  hyaloid 
splits  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
layer  which  respectively  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
lens-capsule,  the  entire  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane  being  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the 
lens. 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding 
and  generally  accepted  opinion,  «e 
Henle2  maintained  that  the  zoj 

was  the  continuation  of  the  qupjyayer  into  which  the  hyaloidea  separates 
at  the  border  of  the  ciliaf  ly,  the  inner  lamella  following  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vitreou^bQy  and  investing  the  patellar  fossa.  Among  the 
more  recent  writers,  \jj^art 3  and  Schafer 4  also  accept  the  existence  of  a 
lamella  of  the  hyaflJ^Ld  membrane  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous, 
while  opposed  ftrahis  view  the  opinion  of  Retzius 5  is  especially  emphatic. 


ill  of  anterior  boundary  layer  of  vit- 
reofis  btoaj  of  adult.  (Retzius.)— g.r.,  distinctly 
ann^ted  boundary  zone ;  g.l.,  adjoining  vitreous 
►stance;  l,  portion  of  posterior  lens-surface, 
lies  within  the  so-called  Petit’s  canal.  Magni¬ 
fied  330  diameters. 


I? 


1  Recherches  de  la  structure  et  Phistogenese  du  corps  vitre  normal  et  patho- 

logiqueAParts,  1888. 

;  Eingeweidelehre,  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  2te  Aufl.,  Bd.  ii.,  1873,  S.  697. 
V  :  On  a  Membrane  lining  the  Fossa  Patellaris  of  the  Corpus  Vitreum,  Pro- 

^Sfiings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xlix.,  1891. 

4  Schafer;  The  Eye,  Quain’s  Anatomy,  10th  ed.,  vol.  ill.,  Pt.  3,  1894. 

5  Retzius  :  loc.  cit..  S.  83. 
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That  the  anterior  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  vitreous  substance, 
uncovered  by  the  hyaloid  membrane,  possesses  a  definite  boundary  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  since  the  presence  of  such  a  lamella  is  readily  demonstrated 
in  suitably  prepared  sections  :  critical  study  of  this  limiting  structure,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  it  to  be  formed,  as  maintained  by  Retzius,  and,  indeed,  long 
before  by  Iwanoff,  by  a  condensation  of  the  vitreous  substance,  and  not  as  a 
derivative  of  the  laterally  situated  hyaloid.  Merkel 1  likewise  recognizes  a 
peripheral  thickening  of  the  vitreous  tissue,  although  he  rejects  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  hyaloid  membrane  at  any  point.  According  to  Retzius,  the 
limiting  layer  lining  the  patellar  fossa  consists  of  a  condensation  of  the 
fibrillar  framework  of  the  vitreous  substance  :  a  similar  thickening,  although 
not  to  such  a  conspicuous  degree,  takes  place  in  the  production  of  the  wall 
of  the  hyaloid  canal. 


THE  SUSPENSORY  APPARATUS  OF  THE  LENS. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrammatic  section  of  the  human  eye 
shows  that  the  periphery  of  the  lens  is  connected  with  the  adjacent  annular 


Fig.  104. 


Diagram  of  anterior  segj^^Km  eye,  drawn  to  accurate  scale.  (Flemming.) 


series  of  ciliary  proeessesHsy  means  of  delicate  bands  which  pass  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  ora*9CT0ta  over  the  ciliary  body  to  the  margin  of  the  lens. 


These  trabeculae^c^J^ctively  constitute  the  suspensory  ligament  or  zone  of 
Zinn,  a  stru^ra  of  much  importance  in  maintaining  the  position  of  the 
lens  and  in  effecting  changes  in  its  curvature. 


The^^ie  of  Ziinn,  or  zonula  eiliaris,  appears  as  a  delicate  annular 
struc^r^^about  six  millimetres  in  width,  encircling  the  border  of  the  lens 
ai^^tretching  from  the  latter  point  to  the  ora  serrata.  As  seen  in  meridi- 

1  Merkel:  Handbuch  der  topographischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.,  1887,  S.  266. 
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onal  sections  of  the  human  eye,  the  zonula  is  composed  of  an  interlacement 
of  conspicuous  fibres  which  span  at  various  angles  the  interval  between  the 
lens  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  origin  of  these  fibres  and  the  relations  of  the  zonula  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  eye  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  anatomists,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numerous  investigations  undertaken  by  competent  observers, 
opinions  are  far  from  settled  as  to  many  details  in  the  constitution  of  these 
parts.  As  already  incidentally  noted,  the  question  concerning  the  anterior 
relations  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  zonular  fibres. 

The  older  view,  according  to  which  the  hyaloid  membrane  beyond  the 
ora  serrata  splits  into  two  lamellae  which  are  continued  as  the  zonula  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens-capsule,  was  for  a  long  time  very 
generally  accepted,  and  even  yet  Schwalbe 1  regards  the  zone  of  Zinn  as  the 
direct  membranous  prolongation  of  the  thickened  hyaloid. 

It  is  especially  due  to  the  observations  of  Merkel,2  Gerlach,3  Czermak,4 
Topolanski,5  and  Gamier 6  that  our  conceptions  regarding  the  constitution 
of  the  zonula  have  been  modified,  since  they  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
zone  of  Zinn,  formerly  regarded  as  a  membrane,  is  entirely  composed  of 
fibres  which  are  independent  structures  and  not  parts  of  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane.  The  latter,  while  closely  associated  with  the  zonula  and  giving 
origin  to  many  of  the  zonular  fibres,  is  continued  over  the  orbiculus  ciliaris 
on  to  the  ciliary  body  as  the  extremely  delicate  homogeneous  cuticular  or 
glassy  membrane  covering  these  parts.  /A 

In  estimating  the  closeness  of  the  relations  betw^^^he  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  zonular  fibres,  it  is  of  importance^teprecall  the  intimate 
genetic  association  between  the  two.  It  may  I*&Ssumed  as  established 
that  the  primitive  zonular  fibres  are  earliest  f$lhied  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  developing  vitreous  substance,  froflT^dfch  they  proceed  towards  the 
immature  ciliary  body.  As  pointed  ttutVk^Retzius,7  the  tissue  occupying 
the  funnel-shaped  area  surrounding  draXyaloid  canal  is  especially  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  zonular^fibres.  These  are  at  first  very  numerous 
and  of  extreme  delicacy,  later,  ai^wown  by  Czermak,8  becoming  reduced  in 
number  and  increased  in^^^AVith  the  limitation  of  the  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance  proper,  the  loose  am^ective  tissue  associated  with  the  hyaloid  artery 


1  Schwalbe  :  Lehrbudh*der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887. 

2  Merkel:  Die <£^Sjpa  ciliaris,  Habilitationsschrift,  1870. 

3  Gerlach  :  B^rafeje  zur  normalen  Anatomie  des  menschlicben  Auges,  1880. 

4  Czerm^il^p^T  Zonulafrtige,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxi.,  1885. 

5  TopqfS^A*.:  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Zonula  und  Umgebung  nebst  Bemerkungen  uber 
das  albin^H^^  Auge,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxxvn.,  1891. 

6  Gtornmr  :  Ueber  den  normalen  und  pathologisehen  Zustand  der  Zonula  Zinnii,  Archiv 
^^ehheilkunde,  Bd.  xxiy.,  1892. 

^V^etzius  :  Ueber  den  Bau  des  Glaskorpers  und  der  Zonula  Zinnii  in  dem  Auge  der 
(Mpschen  und  einige  Thiere,  Biologisch.  Untersuch.,  N.  F.,  vi.,  1894,  S.  84. 

8  Czermak  :  loc.  cit. 
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and  its  expansion  over  the  lens-capsule  undergoes  absorption,  the  young 
zonular  fibres  alone  remaining. 

The  immature  fibres  thus  formed  converge  towards  the  position  of  the 
future  orbicular  zone,  where  they  later  become  intimately  attached  to  the 
anterior  extension  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  when  that  structure  appears. 
Genetically,  therefore,  the  earliest  zonular  fibres  may  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  primitive  vitreous  connective  substance.  Subsequent  to  the 
limitation  of  the  vitreous  mass  by  the  formation  of  the  anterior  boundary 
layer  already  described,  the  fibres  constituting  the  zone  of  Zinn  lose  their 
connection  with  the  vitreous  tissue  and  apparently  have  their  exclusive 
origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  orbicular  zone  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata. 

The  last-named  structure,  according  to  the  recent  studies  of  Schoen,1 
plays  a  role  of  unsuspected  importance  in  the  origin  of  the  zonular  fibres. 
This  writer  describes  the  ora  serrata  as  differing  essentially  at  various 
periods  of  life,  since  he  finds  that  in  early  childhood,  before  the  accommo¬ 
dative  function  is  established,  the  ora  serrata,  as  usually  described,  is 
wanting,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a  “  transition  border,”  within  which 
the  visual  portion  of  the  retina  gradually  gives  place  to  the  pars  ciliaris. 
In  the  eye  of  the  young  child,  therefore,  the  ora  serrata  is  represented  by 
a  smooth  line  marking  the  anterior  limit  of  the  proper  retinal  area; 
microscopical  examination,  however,  shows  that  this  zone  is  beset  with 
very  minute  serrations,  between  six  hundred  and  eight  hundred  in  number, 
from  each  of  which  springs  a  delicate  fibre  which  takes  pai^lmthe  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  zonula.  (x* 

The  macroscopic  appearances  usually  described  asJ|f\normal  condition 
of  the  ora  serrata,  in  which  about  forty  well-mari&T  teeth  are  present, 
Schoen 2  regards  as  the  result  of  secondary  functional  changes  induced  by 
the  continual  pull  exerted  by  the  zonular  fiJtfF&fiSmiich  have  their  origin  in 
the  minute  serrations.  A  second  groura^  o£-eonular  fibres,  more  deeply 
situated  than  those  derived  directly  fern  the  ora  serrata,  originate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  author,  as  extensions.^  rne  epithelial  cells  which  constitute 
the  inner  layer  of  the  pars  ciliaria^K&nise.  The  tall  columnar  elements  of 
this  stratum  terminate  in  dehc^^fiAres  which  appear  as  the  direct  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  protoplasm  of  tm^etinal  elements.  Assuming  that  the  origin 
of  the  zonular  fibres  ha^bewf  correctly  interpreted  by  Schoen,  the  zone  of 
Zinn  must  be  regarded  afc-related  to  the  sustentacular  retinal  tissue  and  as 
the  specialized  exl^^fpn  of  the  supporting  fibres  of  Muller.  Considered 
in  this  light,  thej^nal  sheet  is  not  only  continued  as  the  epithelium  of 
the  pars  ciliaris, J  but  is  represented  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  lens-^kpsule  by  the  prolongation  of  its  supporting  tissue  as  the 
zonularJlbres. 


v^S^lerT:  Der  Uebergangssaum  der  Netzhaut  oder  die  sogenannte  Ora  serrata, 

AiclSy  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1895. 

er  Schoen:  Zonula  und  Ora  serrata,  Anatom.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  x.,  1895. 
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Most  observers,  however,  will  be  slow  to  disregard  the  strong  evidence 


as  to  the  close  genetic  relations,  between  the  zonula  and  the  mesodermic 


tissue  of  the  early  vitreous,  as  shown  by  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
structures  under  discussion,  and  will,  therefore,  consider  the  view  attrib¬ 


uting  the  origin  of  the  zonular  fibres  to  the  retinal  tissue  as  not  beyond 
question. 


Depending  upon  their  grouping  and  course,  the  zonular  fibres  in  the 
adult  eye  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties,  the  chief  and  the  accessory . 
The  chief  zonular  fibres ,  which  include  the  orbiculo-capsular  and  cilio- 


capsular  subgroups  suggested  by  Czermak  and  adopted  by  Topolanski  and 
by  Gamier,  constitute  the  principal  bond  of  union  between  the  crystalline 


lens  and  the  surrounding  ciliary  body,  and  are  the  chief  constituents 
forming  the  zonula  Zinnii. 

Following  the  classification  of  Gamier,1  the  chief  accessory  fibres  may 
be  grouped  as — 1,  Orbiculo-antero-capsular  ;  2,  Orbiculo-postero-capsular  ; 
3,  Cilio-postero- capsular ;  4,  Cilio-equatoriaL 

The  orbiculo-postero-capsular  fibres  include  those  occupying  the  most 
posterior  and  internal  position  and  lying  in  close  relation  with  the  anterior 
boundary  layer  of  the  vitreous,  without,  however,  taking  origin  from  the 
latter.  The  general  relations  of  the  zonular  fibres  at  their  origin  to  the  ora 
serrata  and  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  have  been  subjects  of  much  discussion. 
Both  Iwanoff2  and  Berger3  regard  the  fibres  as  taking  origin  behind  the 
ora  from  the  vitreoilc  •  4  nrJinMtt  tha*.  thoir  r»f  beginning  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  ora  e  fibres  never 


reach  the  ora  serrata ;  Czermak  maintains 6  that  thejv^^n  ^shortly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ora  by  intra-cellular  attachment  withP^Je  epithelium  of  the 
pars  ciliaris  retinae ;  while  Topolanski 7  regardeojieir  zone  of  origin  as 
beginning  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millmrares  in  advance  of  the  ora 
serrata  and  extending  over  the  entire  rei surface  of  the  ciliary  body, 
including  the  elevations  of  the  ciliary  pbofilsses  as  well  as  their  sides  and 
intervening  valleys.  These  latter  cqwXisions  correspond  most  closely  with 
the  results  of  study  of  the  authors  sections. 


Regarding  the  particular  ^fiMes  in  question, — those  constituting  the 
orbiculo-postero-capsular  grdpfeQit  may  be  accepted  that  they  spring  from 
the  prolongation  of  thejg^ioid  membrane  investing  the  ciliary  ring,  the 
innermost  arising  alnffist  immediately  in  front  of  the  ora  serrata.  The  long 


1  Gamier:  loo.  35. 

SlJaskorper,  Strieker’s  Handbucb  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben,  Bd. 


1  Gamier :  loo 


■,  Strieker’s  Handbucb  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben,  Bd. 


,ge  zur  Anatomie  der  Zonula  Zinnii,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd. 


it. 

Zonulafrage,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  f.  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xxi., 


6  Czermak  :  loc.  cit. 

7  Topolanski :  loc.  cit. 
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zonular  fibres  have,  without  exception,  a  meridional  course,  and  when  of 
considerable  thickness  are  resolvable  into  bundles  of  delicate  fibrillse.  The 
close  association  of  the  posterior  fibres  with  the  vitreous  impresses  upon 
them  a  slight  convexity,  although  the  general  direction  of  the  bands  is  nearly 
straight,  particularly  throughout  that  part  of  their  course  as  they  pass 
from  the  ciliary  processes  to  their  insertion  in  the  posterior  lens-capsule. 
When  about  to  join  the  capsule,  the  zonular  fibres  break  up  into  groups  of 
radiating  fibrillse  which  meet  the  capsule  within  an  area  of  local  thickening 
and  continue  for  some  distance  generally  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  lens, 
becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  and  finally  lost  in  the  substance  of  the 
capsule.  Retzius1  regards  the  minute  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the 
lens  to  which  the  fibrillae  pass  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  pericapsular 
membrane;  in  the  latter  structure  he  recognizes  an  external  zone  of  the 
capsule  the  differentiation  of  which  is  to  be  referred  to  initial  genetic  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  vascular  mesodermic  tissue  enclosing  the  young  lens.  Czermak 
and  Topolanski  have  shown  that  the  zonular  fibres  are  more  numerous  in  the 
very  young  eye  than  at  any  later  time,  the  fibres  becoming  fewer  with  the 
advance  in  age. 

The  orbiculo-antero-capsular  fibres ,  as  indicated  by  their  name,  extend 
from  the  orbicular  region  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens-capsule,  and 
constitute  the  thickest  and  strongest  bands  of  the  zonula.  They  take 
origin  from  the  smooth  part  of  the  ciliary  body  behind  the  processes,  and 
receive  numerous  accessory  fibres  throughout  their  course  over  the  ciliary 
body.  Their  relation  to  the  valleys  between  the  ciliary  presses  is  such 
that  they  form  bundles  of  considerable  size,  which  are  lAa^tafn  ed  in  close 
union  wfith  the  sides  of  the  valleys  by  means  of  nunm|ls  delicate  acces¬ 
sory  bands.  In  the  posterior  part  of  their  course  these  fibres  lie  intimately 
united  to  the  glassy  lamella  of  the  ciliary  regio^^b  latter  membrane  oc¬ 
cluding  the  interfibrillar  clefts,  and  therebv^j(mming  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  sheet  or  membranous  zonula.  asv  described  by  Schwalbe.  That 
the  zonula,  however,  is  composed  of  c^inct  fibres  is  shown  by  careful 
inspection  of  surface  views  of  the  stnwires  in  question.  Serial  sections 
passing  through  the  ciliary  processes  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  chief  zonular  fibres  are-p^iterest  as  showing  the  relation  of  the 
fibres  to  the  elevations  and  S8&-  Such  preparations  show  that  the  fibres 
are  usually  associated  in«to^^ndles  of  varying  size,  which,  while  following 
the  general  contour  of  B^g^depression  lodging  them,  are  not  closely  applied 
to  the  adjacent  walk£Jtaut  are  separated  from  them  by  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuous  cleft ;  fR^fibres  occupying  the  summit  of  the  process,  on  the 
contrary,  ar^iisuffly  in  intimate  relation  with  the  elevations.  Retzius, 
who  has  Meshed  a  number  of  careful  figures  showing  the  transversely 
sectionedvfiDfces  in  situ ,  calls  attention  to  these  relations,  as  well  as  to  the 
pro^^y^of  the  posterior  group  of  zonular  fibres  to  the  anterior  boundary 


♦  > 
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Retzius:  loc.  cit.,  S.  86. 
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of  the  vitreous  body,  this  relation  being  naturally  most  marked  in  the 
orbicular  zone,  where  the  space  between  the  wall  of  the  eyeball  and  the 


Fig.  105. 


Meridional  section4^fl*^gh  the  ciliary  region  of  an  adult  human  eye.  (Retzius.)— I,  equatorial 
periphery  of  lens;  g.ljrww ous  substance;  g.r.,  anterior  boundary  of  same;  o ,  orbicular  space;  i,  root 
of  iris ;  a,  short,  rohult^jjtachment-fibres  of  the  posterior  zonular  trabeculae ;  b,  posterior  fibres  related 
to  vitreous;  c^^ftenbr  fibres  from  ciliary  processes;  d,  ciliary  fibres  crossing  and  adhering  to  the 
zonular  trabS^^e,  clefts  between  the  pericapsular  membrane  and  the  lens-capsule.  Low  amplifi¬ 
cation. 


VI 


j^i 


ns  narrow.  The  study  of  incomplete  sections  of  the  ciliary  body, 
wEich  the  fibres  occupying  the  valleys  are  seen  passing  to  the  anterior 
>sule,  is  misleading  in  so  far  that  the  antero-capsular  fibres  encountered  do 
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not  take  their  primary  origin  from  the  valleys,  as  seemingly  is  the  case, 
but  from  more  posteriorly  lying  points.  The  distinction  sometimes  made, 
therefore,  that  the  zonular  fibres  arising  within  the  valleys  pass  to  the 
anterior  capsule,  while  those  inserted  into  the  posterior  capsule  are  derived 
from  more  elevated  parts  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  not  well  founded, 
since  the  origin  within  the  valleys  is  only  seeming,  the  true  beginning 
of  the  zonular  fibres  in  both  cases  being  the  more  posterior  parts  of  the 
ciliary  body. 

The  cilio-postero-capsular  fibres  constitute  a  group  comprising  a  large 
number  of  bands  of  moderate  size.  These  fibres — according  to  Gamier  the 
most  numerous  variety — spring  from  the  summits  and  the  sides  of  the 
ciliary  processes ;  after  pursuing  a  somewhat  backwardly  directed  course, 
during  which  they  cross  the  longer  zonular  bands  destined  for  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  they  reach  the  lens-capsule  and  find  insertion  on  the 
posterior  surface  in  advance  of  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  fibres 
passing  to  that  surface. 

The  cilio-equcitorial  fibres  are  best  represented  in  young  eyes,  where 
they  may  be  occasionally  seen  passing  from  the  summits  of  the  ciliary 
processes  to  the  equator  of  the  lens.  AVhen  well  developed,  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous  as  occupying  the  angular  space  included  between  anterior  and 
posterior  groups  of  zonular  fibres  which  pass  to  the  lens-capsule. 

The  accessory  fibres  constitute  an  important  source  of  additional  strength 
within  the  zone  of  Zinn,  since  they  brace  the  longer  bands  and  give  fixation 
to  their  points  of  ciliary  attachment.  The  accessory  fibres  a^kusually  short, 
and  pass  from  parts  of  the  ciliary  body  to  adjacent  bl^^  bf  the  larger 
series  or  to  more  or  less  remotely  situated  portions  <  ciliary  processes 
themselves.  <f\ 

Since  the  evident  object  of  these  fibres  is  greater  security  to  the 

suspensory  apparatus  of  the  lens  by  pro  supplementary  points  of 

attachment  to  the  zonular  fibres  upon  wl^ch  falls  the  strain  incidental  to 
the  functional  activity  of  the  zonula^V^eir  purpose  is  best  attained  by 
the  combined  effect  of  bands  which  brao^the  fibres  directly  and  those  which 
aid  in  more  firmly  fixing  their  um^ts  of  attachment  and  support.  The 
accessory  fibres  may,  therefore^be^vided  into  two  groups, — (a)  those  which 
pass  from  the  ciliary  body  zonular  fibres,  and  ( b )  those  which  extend 

from  one  point  to  anoth#r(^Jtnin  the  ciliary  region. 

The  first  group  of  Vo^ssory  fibres  includes  the  numerous  short  bundles 
of  fibrillse  which  the  orbiculo-capsular  fibres  with  the  adjacent  surface 
of  the  ciliary  ai^^vhether  they  be  strands  which  pass  to  the  long  fibres 
from  the  q^QVis  ciliaris  or  from  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys. 
Since  thefc^rapporting  bands  often  join  the  sides  of  the  zonular  fibres  with 
considerable  obliquity,  they  serve  to  brace  the  fibres  against  lateral  dis- 
plad^H^n*  as  well  as  to  afford  additional  security  of  attachment  in  the  line 
ofi^iemeridional  strain. 

err  he  second  group  of  accessory  fibres  embraces  the  bands  having  the 
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support  of  the  ciliary  processes  as  their  particular  object.  Two  sets  of  such 
fibres  may  be  recognized, — (a)  the  orbiculo-dliary  and  ( b )  the  intr a- ciliary. 
The  first  of  these  pass  from  the  orbicular  zone  to  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
hence  prevent  the  forward  displacement  of  these  structures;  the  second 
extend  between  the  various  parts  of  the  processes  themselves,  and  insure 
additional  security  to  these  elevations  by  giving  greater  strength  to  their 
lateral  walls. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  zone  of  Zinn  that  the 
present  conceptions  concerning  this  structure  very  materially  differ  from 
the  older  views,  according  to  which  the  zonula  represented  membranous 
formations :  in  contrast  to  the  latter  view,  it  is  now  recognized  that  the 
zonula  consists  of  the  interlacement  of  the  several  sets  of  individual  fibres 
already  considered  in  detail,  and  that  the  membranous  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  lens  as  formerly  accepted  does  not  exist. 

Appreciation  of  these  details  must  necessarily  profoundly  influence  our 
conceptions  concerning  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  existence,  the 
character,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  canal  of  Petit. 

The  canal  of  Petit ,  as  regarded  by  the  older  anatomists,  consisted  of  the 
annular  space,  triangular  in  section,  which  surrounded  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  and  was  bounded  by  the  last-named  structure  within  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  lamellae  of  the  zone  of  Zinn  in  front  and  behind.  The  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  older  classic  description  of  the  canal  of  Petit  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  challenged  by  Merkel1  in  1870,  since  which  time  the  increasing 
exactness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  constitution  of  th<^©©ula  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  existence  of  such  a  closed  perilenticular  annular  channel  less  and 
less  tenable.  A  striking  exception  to  the  general  tenancy  of  belief  was 
presented  by  the  paper  of  Aeby,2  in  which  this  smtThor  undertook  the  ener¬ 
getic  defence  of  the  older  conception  of  the  ca]^g  Of  the  modified  views 
concerning  the  presence  of  a  canal  of  BdSt,  that  of  Schwalbe3  is  note¬ 
worthy,  since  this  authority,  while  deavmg/the  splitting  of  the  hyaloid, 
as  formerly  accepted,  still  holds  the  #s5&tence  of  a  closed  annular  space. 
According  to  Schwalbe,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  of  Petit  is  formed 
by  the  zonula,  and  its  posteriop^nCifndary  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

vitreous  body.  .  .  ...  . 

The  more  recent  invesmrafcions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  zonula,  as 
already  described,  havg^enaonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  the  long-accepted 
membranous  zonula  dobs-mot  exist,  the  component  fibres  in  no  sense  forming 
a  closed  canal.  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  therefore,  the  exist¬ 

ence  of  a  canaJJjQPetit  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  the  space  formerly 
apportioneefti^ne  canal  being  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  posterior  chamber. 
The  confM^bf  the  latter  space,  as  emphasized  by  Topolanski,  are  the  lens, 


:  Die  Zonula  ciliaris,  Gottingen,  1870. 

\  2  :  Der  Canalis  Petiti  und  die  Zonula  Zinnii  beim  Menschen  und  bei  Wirbel- 

tf^i^en,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmol.,  Bd.  xxviii.,  1882. 

( 3  Schwalbe  :  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  der  Sinnesorgane,  1887,  S.  145. 
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the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  including  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  and  the  vitreous 
body,  covered  by  the  anterior  boundary  layer.  The  free  portions  of  the 
zonular  fibres  in  their  passage  to  the  lens  imperfectly  separate  the  posterior 
chamber  into  subdivisions,  one  lying  between  the  iris,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ciliary  body,  and  the  anterior  bundles  of  zonular  fibres,  another  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  zonular  fibres,  and  a  third  between  the  posterior 
fibres  and  the  vitreous  body.  While  such  subdivisions  are  apparent  in 
meridional  sections,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  these  compart¬ 
ments  are  freely  in  communication  with  one  another  through  the  interfas¬ 
cicular  clefts  of  the  zonula,  and  that  these  divisions  in  no  sense  represent 
isolated  portions  of  the  general  space  of  the  posterior  chamber,  and  are  all 
filled  with  the  aqueous  humor.  The  same  relations  apply  to  the  recessus 
camerce  posterioris  described  by  Kuhnt 1  and  Schwalbe,  which  communicates 
with  the  general  space  occupied  by  the  contents  of  the  posterior  chamber. 


id  is  without 
iVen  by  Loh- 


THE  AQUEOUS  HUMOR. 

The  aqueous  humor  and  its  chamber  belong  to  the  anterior  tract  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  eyeball.  The  aqueous  space  is  subdivided  by  the 
iris,  the  free  edge  of  which  rests  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  into 
two  imperfectly  separated  compartments,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
chamber.  The  latter  space  is  especially  related  to  the  production  of  this 
lymphatic  fluid,  since,  as  already  described,  the  highly  vascular  ciliary 
body  is  the  particular  structure  interested  in  its  secretion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  leucocytes,  the  aqueous 
morphological  elements.  Its  chemical  composition, 
meyer,2  includes, — 

Water  . . vCj .  986,87 

Solids  .  .  .  . . 13,13 

Extractives . .  . .  4.21 

Inorganic  salts  (sodium  chloride,  6.89)  .*t  .  ...  .  7.70 

The  proteids,  according  to  H^i^Sfrton,3  are  similar  to  those  in  other 
forms  of  lymph, — namely,  fibtfiwg^n,  serum-globulin,  and  serum-albu¬ 
min.  The  reducing  substance*  found  by  Kuhn4  constantly  present  in  the 
aqueous  humor  of  the  rafeft^and  the  ox  resembles  sugar,  and  has  been 
usually  assumed  as  befngjSuch ;  Gruenhagen,5  however,  denies  this,  on  the 
ground  that  the  si^taftce  will  not  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  The 


1  Kuhnt :  "CWapc 


^ea^cinige  Altersveranderungen  im  menschlichen  Auge,  Sitzungsberichte 


d.  Ophthalmol  ^^^r?sellschaft  zu  Heidelberg,  1881. 

2  Lohrt^^^  Quoted  in  Gorup-Besanez’s  Lehrbuch  d.  physiolog.  Chemie,  1878. 

3  HaUibuVton :  Text-Book  of  Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology,  1891,  p.  350. 

:  Zur  Chemie  des  Humor  aqueus,  Archiv  f.  d.  gesammt.  Physiologie,  Bd.  xli., 

1|7\)  } 

| Gruenhagen :  Zur  Chemie  des  Humor  aqueus,  Archiv  f.  d.  gesammt.  Physiologie, 
^Slxliii.,  1888. 
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same  observer  reports  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  urea  and  sarco- 
lactic  acid. 

While  the  entire  quantity  of  aqueous  humor  is  affected  by  blood- 
pressure,  as  shown  by  Chabbas,1  the  fluid  usually  present  weighs  from  .23 
to  .32  gramme,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Jaeger2  and  of  Rauber;3 
the  specific  gravity  is  1.0053,  and  the  index  of  refraction  about  1.337. 
Compared  with  that  of  the  vitreous  body,  the  refractive  power  of  the 
aqueous  humor  shows  a  slight  increase,  being  below  that  of  the  cornea, 
and,  of  course,  distinctly  less  than  the  exponent  of  the  lens.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Krause,4  Fleischer,5  Hirschberg,6  and  Aubert,7  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  the  eye-media  are,  approximately,  cornea  1.360, 
aqueous  humor  1.337,  crystalline  lens  1.425,  vitreous  body  1.336,  when 
the  refractive  index  of  distilled  water  is  1.334.  All  parts  of  the  posterior 
chamber,  including  the  intra-ciliary  recesses  and  the  intra-zonular  spaces, 
are  filled  with  the  aqueous  humor ;  the  latter  fluid  penetrates  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  through  the  pupillary  opening  by  means  of  the  capillary  cleft 
which  usually  exists  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  edge 
of  the  iris.  The  important  role  continually  played  by  the  spaces  of  Fon¬ 
tana  and  the  adjacent  spongy  tissues  in  effecting  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  from  the  auterior  chamber  into  the  annular  sinus  of  Schlemm  and 
the  associated  anterior  ciliary  veins  has  already  been  considered ;  it  is  here 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  existence  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  so 
essential  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  intra-ocular  tension  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  exit  of  the  lymph-fluid  which  collects  within  the  anterior 


segment  of  the  eyeball. 
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1  Chabbas  :  Ueber  die  Secretion  des  Humor  aqueus  i, 
Ursachen  der  Lymphbildung,  Arcliiv  f.  d.  gesammt. 

2  Jaeger:  Ueber  die  Einstellungen  desdioptris 


auf  die  Frage  nach  den 
gie,  Bd.  xvi.,  1878. 
che^A^paratus  im  menschlichen  Auge, 
1861,  S.  14.  QX 

3  Rauber :  Lehrbuch  des  Menschen,  4te  AilfL,  BcL  ii.,  1894,  S.  725. 

4  Krause  :  Die  Brechungsindices  der  durc^srontigen  Medien  des  menschlichen  Auges, 

5  Fleischer:  Neue  Bestimmungen ^JC»rechungsexponenten  der  durchsichtigen  fliis- 
sigen  Medien  des  Auges,  1872. 

6  Hirschberg :  Ueber  Bestin^mgf  cTer  Brechungsindices  der  fliissigen  Medien  des 
menschlichen  Auges,  Centralbheftk&TL  medicin.  Wissenschaften,  No.  13,  1874. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  INTRA-CRANIAL  POR¬ 
TION  OF  THE  VISUAL  APPARATUS. 

BY  ALEX  HILL,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  England ;  late  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Cambridge,  England. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  structure  of  the  brain  as  a  subject  by  itself. 
Only  when  considered  as  a  part  of  the  sciences  of  embryology,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  physiology  does  it  become  intelligible.  The  cutting  and  stain¬ 
ing  of  sections  in  series  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  within  the 
last  few  years  that  those  who  are  not  experts  in  the  subject  are  tempted  to 
imagine  that  anatomists  have  at  their  disposal  methods  which  will  enable 
them  to  solve  all  questions  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  fibres,  cells,  and 
plexus  of  which  the  central  nervous  system  is  composed.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  for  the  facts  of  which  we  are  abh^Hkmake  use  in 
our  attempts  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  machine  in  a*  are  discovered 
from  a  study  of  its  development,  its  variations  in  anirng^rariously  endowed, 
its  reaction  to  stimulation,  and  its  degeneration  afta&phalized  disease,  rather 
than  through  any  strictly  anatomical  investiffi^igas.  It  is  impossible  to 
study  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  sysA^apart  from  its  physiology, 
or  its  physiology  apart  from  its  pathology .Neurology  is  a  study  to  which 
all  other  sciences  contribute ;  it  is  not  AO^anch  of  any  other  science. 

If  it  be  true  that  even  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  separate>ra^ect  standing  on  its  own  basis  of  ana¬ 
tomical  observations,  no  arguntfjm$ill  be  needed  to  prove  that  the  study  of 
a  part  of  the  system,  such^^Jne  cerebral  mechanism  of  vision,  cannot  be 
detached  from  the  stud^of  Jhe  whole.  It  must  be  viewed  in  the  first  place 
in  its  relation  to  other  mdJjects. 

The  Ontology  Nervous  System. — The  earliest  changes  in  the  embryo 
are  associated  w^Ojxhe  formation  of  the  nervous  system.  As  soon  as  the 
blastoderm^J^^med,  its  dorsal  layer,  or  epiblast,  begins  to  be  lifted  up  in 
two  ridgfc^^hich  border  a  longitudinal  groove.  The  ridges  continue  to 
grow  rnjfcil  xhey  meet  in  the  mid-dorsal  line  and  thus  enclose  a  canal,  the 
cankJH^ihe  spinal  cord,  and  its  anterior  dilatations,  the  ventricles  of  the 
The  waHs  °f  tl^s  canal  develop  into  the  central  nervous  system  ;  its 
give  off  processes  which  run  towards  the  periphery  as  the  anterior 
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roots  of  the  nerves.  The  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  and  the  sensory 
cranial  nerves  are  not  developed  as  outgrowths  from  this  neuro-epithelial 
tube,  but  as  ingrowths  from  a  series  of  rudiments  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  tube,  the  rudiments  of  spinal  ganglia  and  their  homologues  within  the 
cranium.  These  rudiments  are  also  of  epiblastic  origin,  and  therefore  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  developed  from  tissue  which  elsewhere  becomes  the 
skin. 

Histogeny. — The  neuro-epithelial  cells  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  nervous  system  very  early  show  a  distinction  into  two  sets, — viz.,  (a)  the 
germ-cells,  which  retain  their  power  of  subdivision,  as  indicated  by  their 
abundant  protoplasm  and  large  nuclei  with  conspicuous  chromatin-skeins ; 
and  (6)  the  spongioblasts,  of  which  the  bases  rest  against  the  central  canal, 
while  their  bodies  are  elongated  until  they  not  only  traverse  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  also  give  oif,  near  its  periphery,  lateral 
processes  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  reticulum,  the  velum  confine . 
The  germ-cells  (a)  retain  their  situation  close  beneath  the  lining  epithelium 
of  the  central  canal,  where  the  mitotic  figures  of  their  nuclei  make  them 
conspicuous  in  any  stained  section ;  the  cells  to  which  by  their  subdivision 
they  give  rise  take  up  their  positions  farther  outward  in  the  gray  matter,  as 
neuroblasts.  The  neuroblast  becomes  a  nerve-cell ;  its  undivided  process  a 
nerve.  The  process  may  run  out  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  as  a  peripheral 
nerve,  or  up  or  down  within  the  reticulum  of  the  velum  confine  as  a  longer 
or  shorter  intra-axial  commissural  fibre. 

The  Phylogeny  of  the  Central  Nervous  System . — Opinions^!  iffer  as  to  the 
condition  among  existing  animals  which  we  may  look  as  representing 
the  primitive  or  original  form  of  the  nerve-element^out  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  we  have  to  regard  nerve-fibres  as  fU|qmnts  which  came  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  contractife^eils  with  the  sensory  cells 
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sphere  of  cells.  This,  being 
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of  the  surface,  the  stimulation  of  whic 
Thus,  the  first  compound  animal  was  a*hdl  _ 

“  pitted  in,”  became  a  gastrula,  or  animal  with  a  stomach-cavity  lined  by 
endoderm  and  with  an  outer  wall  of  ^ctWlerm.  The  ectodermal  or  epithelial 
cells  developed  contractile  processes,  and,  as  these  processes  increased  in  size 
and  importance  and  began  to  asSrMe  the  properties  of  independent  muscle- 
cells,  constituting  a  third  Jorar  (mesoderm)  in  the  animaks  body  wall,  the 
conducting  strand  which  united  each  muscle-fibre  to  an  ectodermal  cell  was 
drawn  out  into  a  nerv(Nn)re.  At  this  stage  the  animal  was  only  capable  of 
answering  to  genei^^timulation  of  its  surface  by  a  universal  contraction. 

The  origiruq&ense-organs  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  certain  spots 
on  the  sqrah^b-  which,  owing  to  their  favorable  situation  or  to  chemical 
differentil^ns  which  gave  rise  to  pigment,  crystals,  or  other  substances,  were 
renders^  particularly  liable  to  stimulation,  became  the  organs  from  which 
info^ktron  of  danger  was  most  frequently  transmitted  to  the  muscle-fibres 
l^whose  contraction  the  danger  was  escaped.  These  sensitive  spots  were 
es  e  first  sense-organs. 
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So  long,  however,  as  the  sense-organs  retained  their  connection  with 
certain  groups  of  muscle-fibres  only,  their  usefulness  must  have  remained 
extremely  small.  The  next  step  in  advance,  and  one  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  with  great  rapidity,  was  the  introduction  of  a  distributive  mechan¬ 
ism  at  the  base  of  each  sense-organ,  by  means  of  which  it  was  placed  in 
connection  with  various  parts  of  the  contractile  sheet  of  mesoderm.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  commencement  of  a  nervous  system  was 
effected  by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  cells  of  the  primitive  sense- 
organs,  from  their  posts  as  scouts,  and  their  utilization  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  communications  between  the  cells  which  remained  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  contractile  cells.  It  is  possible  in  the  covered-eyed  Medusidae 
(the  larger  jelly-fishes)  to  find,  only  just  beneath  the  surface,  cells  inter¬ 
mediate  in  form  between  sensory  cells  and  ordinary  nerve-cells. 

Formation  of  a  Central  Nervous  System. — The  efficiency  of  these  groups 
of  “  distributive  cells”  was  soon  increased  by  their  union,  by  means  of  com¬ 
missural  fibres,  into  a  central  nervous  system.  This  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system  can  be  seen  in  the  naked-eyed  Medusidae.  The  margin 
of  the  swimming-bell  of  Sarsia  carries  two  such  nerve-rings,  the  lower  rich 
in  cells.  With  the  acquisition  of  this  ring  we  find  that  the  animal  becomes 
able  to  localize  any  spot  on  its  bell  which  may  be  injured ;  it  swings  its 
polypite  to  the  injured  spot  and  performs  other  simple  reflex  actions. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article  it  is  most  important  to  remember 
that  the  sense-organs  are  segmental,  and  that  the  rudiments  of  the  central 
nervous  system  were  laid  down  about  the  bases  of  these  *«mans.  As  we 
ascend  the  animal  scale  we  find  centralization  carried  farther  ana  still  farther, 
but  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  spipqSLganglia,  which  are 
formed  by  delamination  of  the  epiblast  and  not  TjOh  the  neuro-epithelial 
tube,  are  the  remains  of  the  groups  of  cells  wl^&k/were  submerged  in  the 
mesoderm  beneath  the  primitive  sense-orgatf£)  Save  these  large  bipolar 
cells,  which  give  off  one  process  towards  th^penphery  and  another  towards 


een  withdrawn,  from  the  vicinity 
s,  to  a  more  central  and  sheltered 


the  spinal  cord,  all  nervous  elements  ha 

of  the  greater  number  of  the  sense-o%T*uQ,  w  aim 

situation.  The  centralization  of  :  ®  gray  matter  originally  laid  down  at 
the  base  of  the  ear,  the  nose,  apakjPie  eye  is  not,  however,  carried  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  extentS^vm  the  case  of  the  other  sepse-organs.  The 
bipolar  cells  of  the  gan^lip^  spirale  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cochlea.  The  olfactoy  bulb  contains  granules,  plexus,  “  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance,”  and  nerv^&Jls,  which  in  segments  farther  back  are  all,  save  the 
granules  (bipola^^ls),  withdrawn  into  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  rethui  is  more  primitive  in  plan  of  structure  than  either  the  nose  or 
the  ear ;  ftX^^everal  layers,  beneath  its  epithelial  cells  and  their  nuclei  (outer 
nuclearlayer)  and  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  them,  consist  of  granules 
(bip^Rj^gells),  plexus  (molecular  layer),  and  nerve-cells  arranged  in  regular 
^fcata.  Granules,  cells  of  ganglion  spirale  and  cells  of  spinal  ganglia, 
&  lecul^r  layer  of  retina,  stratum  gelatinosum  of  olfactory  bulb,  and  sub- 
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stantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi  of  the  spinal  cord  are,  as  we  believe  and  have 
taught  for  the  last  ten  years,1  strictly  homologous.  It  is  essential  that  this 
fact  should  be  recognized  before  we  attempt  to  trace  the  connections  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  the  brain.  As  a  sense-organ  the  eye  probably  assumed  its 
permanent  and  immutable  form  before  the  formation  of  the  central  nervous 
system  was  carried  very  far.  The  nervous  elements  at  its  base  have  never 
been  withdrawn  into  the  spinal  cord,  but  retain  their  local  situation  in  the 
retina.  Before  'we  try  to  trace  the  course  of  the  optic  tract  within  the 
brain  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  its  connections  will 
be  found  to  be  arranged  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  of  other  sensory 
nerves  or  posterior  roots.  All  other  sensory  roots  enter  into  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi.  The  portion  of  this  substance 
which  belongs  to  the  optic  nerve  lies  in  the  retina.  After  the  posterior 
.  roots  have  undergone  arborization  in  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  multipolar  cells  collect  the  impulses  which  the  roots  have  delivered 
and  transmit  them  by  their  axis-cylinder  processes  to  higher  regions  of 
the  cord  or  brain.  Such  collecting  cells ,  also,  are  to  be  found  in  the  retina, 
and  there  is  no  analogy  in  other  nerves  from  which  we  can  judge  as  to  the 
nerve-tissue  in  which  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  these  collecting  cells  will  end. 

The  cerebral  connections  of  the  retina  must  be  treated  as  a  problem  by 
itself.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  infer  that  the  connections  of  the  optic 
fibres  will  follow  any  plan  which  we  find  to  hold  good  for  other  sensory 
nerves.  . 

In  the  evolution  of  its  cerebral  mechanism  the  opticu^ve  stands  almost 
alone.  The  phylogeny  of  the  brain  is  far  from  beingvypcerstood,  but  there 
are  certain  conclusions  which  we  are  fully  justifi^NJn  drawing  from  the 
study  of  its  typical  form  in  the  several  classes^  vertebrates.  In  fishes 
the  cerebrum  is  very  small  and  the  rhinencem^mn  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  this  organ.  The  optic  lobes  are  larg/^mc^distinctly  cortical  in  plan  of 
formation,  and  we  find  in  addition  trig^mnal  and  vagal  lobes  of  certain 
dimensions.  The  optic  lobes  are  just^p large  in  birds  and  reptiles,  but  the 
other  lobes  have  almost  disappeared.  The  cortex  cerebri,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  immense  developu(ejtfof  the  human  brain,  is  practically  absent 
in  fishes  and  birds  and  oidS^2&lves  its  appearance  in  an  unmistakable  form 
in  reptiles.  It  seems  impl^sible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  each  segment 
of  the  vertebrate  br^n^was  at  one  time  complete  in  itself,  autonomous, 
carrying  on  all  jReAraffic  brought  to  it  by  the  nerve  with  which  it  was 
especially  connect;  whether  it  were  the  olfactory,  optic,  trigeminal,  or 
vagus. 


In  fi^^^^inphibians,  reptiles,  and  birds  the  chief  cerebral  connection 
of  the  ^>pnc  nerve  is  with  the  optic  lobe  (corpus  bigeminum).  The  large 
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size  and  complicated  structure  of  this  body  show  that  it  suffices  for  the 
elaboration  and  reflection  of  all  visual  impulses.  In  the  lower  mammals 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  still  of  large  size  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
brain.  Their  minute  structure  shows  that  they  carry  on  important  work. 
As  the  mammalian  scale  is  ascended  the  corpora  quadrigemina  become  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller  and  poorer  in  gray  matter,  until  in  the  Primates  they 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  brain.  It  is  true  that  the 
proportion  between  their  weight  and  the  body-weight  is  not  greatly  changed, 
and  it  might  be  argued  that  they  still  retain  the  functions  which  they  first 
came  into  existence  to  perform ;  but  their  impoverishment  in  nerve-cells, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  diversion  to  the  fore-brain  of  a  great 
number  of  the  optic  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the  mid-brain  in  lower 
animals,  indicates  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  as  we  think,  that  the  human 
cortex  cerebri  has  assumed  functions  originally  performed  by  other  parts  of 
the  brain. 

COURSE  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVES. 

The  course  and  connections  of  the  optic  fibres  have  been  worked  out 
chiefly  in  the  human  brain,  and  especially  by  means  of  pathological  investi¬ 
gations.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  that  our  description  of  these  tracts  in 
their  minute  subdivisions  should  have  reference  to  man. 

Optic  Nerve . — This  nerve  has  a  length  of  about  five  centimetres,  of 
which  three  centimetres  lie  within  the  orbit,  one  centimetre  is  within  the 
optic  canal,  and  one  centimetre  is  intra-cranial.  Within  Ae  eyeball  its 
fibres  are  non-medullated.  They  acquire  their  myelin-s  w*  immediately 
after  traversing  the  sclerotic,  and  hence  the  nerve  ap  constricted  as  it 
leaves  the  eyeball.  Beyond  this  point  the  nerve^s^r  firm,  round,  white 
cord  five  millimetres  in  diameter,  its  cross-secti^Qfrmg  nine  square  milli¬ 
metres,  of  which  area  four  square  millimetres  n^^be  deducted  for  connective 
tissue.  Its  fibres  are  collected  into  fascifaimv&ry  much  after  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  peripheral  nerve,  although  the  septa  of  connective  tissue, 
rich  in  nuclei,  which  enter  from  the  ]jQ|phery  are  less  regular  in  thickness 
and  in  disposition  than  ordinarv(^doneurium.  The  nerve  contains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Salzer’s  enumeration.1  altout  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  medullated  fibres,  oP^xl^Ane  tenuity.  Such  an  enumeration  must, 
however,  be  received  whji  Option,  owing  to  the  obvious  difficulty  which  the 
counting  of  very  mini\teihres  presents ;  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  recognize  all  Jh^smaller  fibres,  and  certainly  impossible  to  count  them 
in  any  section.  <->sr 

Krause  \  d^^ues  the  measurable  medullated  fibres  as  varying  in  size 
from  0.0^^^00.014  of  a  millimetre,  the  most  numerous  being  those  of 
0.006  of  ^millimetre.  He  considers  that  Salzer  has  counted  these  fibres 

-ntA  - - 1 - ; - 

V  1  sittzungsberichte  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zu  Wien,  Math,  naturw.  Klasse,  Bd. 
l^Si. ,  Abth.  iii.  p.  7. 

er  2  Archiv  f.  Ophthalmologie,  xxvi.,  Abth.  I.  p.  102. 
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accurately,  but  has  omitted  from  his  reckoning  all  the  finest  fibres  (of  about 
0.0005  of  a  millimetre),  which  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  fibres  which 
he  counted,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  about  one  million. 

Von  Gudden  divided  the  fibres  into  two  classes,  large  and  small;  but 
he  did  not  doubt  that  both  were  afferent,  although  he  surmised  that  while 
the  large  fibres  carried  visual  impulses  the  small  might  very  probably  be 
devoted  to  the  mechanism  for  carrying  out  the  pupil-reflex.  Von  Mona- 
kow 1  makes  a  further  use  of  the  difference  in  size,  for  he  conjectures  that 
the  two  classes  of  fibres  belong  to  two  distinct  systems, — (a)  the  large  fibres, 
which  originate,  he  thinks,  in  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  retina  and  grow 
centripetally  into  the  reticulum  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  (b)  the  fibres  of  small  calibre,  which 
originate  in  the  cells  of  the  superficial  gray  matter  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  grow  outward  to  terminate  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer  of  the 
retina. 

However  probable  such  a  division  into  smaller  centrifugal  and  larger 
centripetal  fibres  may  be,  it  would  be  premature  as  yet  to  regard  it  as  defi¬ 
nitely  proved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  larger  and 
smaller  fibres  (Fig.  1),  but  we  agree  with  Krause  in  thinking  that  the 
fibres  are  not  sufficiently  uniform  in  diameter  to  allow  of  arrangement  in 
two  classes.  We  estimate  that  there  are  on  the  average  about  eight  smaller 
fibres  of  various  categories  to  each  distinctly  large  fibre,  but  we  have  as  yet 
failed  to  follow  the  two  classes  to  their  destination  in  the  brain  or  to  corre¬ 
late  the  difference  in  size  with  difference  in  function.  A  glance  at  the 
photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  1  suggested  that  the  srfmUer  fibres  might 
be  ultimately  connected  with  rods,  the  larger  with  ;  but  this  is  not 

the  case,  for  the  distinction  in  size  is  as  well  m^ped  in  animals  which 
have  cones  only  ( e.g .,  the  alligator  or  the  turkey)  as  in  mammals.  Nor  is 
Von  Monakow’s  supposition  as  to  their  mod<?of^growth  and  cerebral  desti¬ 
nation  supported  by  an  examination  o^Tft^  optic  tract  above  its  division 


1  Archiv  fur  Psychiatric,  vol.  xx.  p.  780. 

2  Froriep,  Anat.  Anzeiger,  1891,  vi.  6,  p.  155. 


Fig.  1. 


Photomicrograph  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve  of  a  calf,  magnified  700  diameters. 
The  section  shows  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue,  connective-tissue  nuclei  (the  large  dots),  and,  much 
smaller  than  the  latter,  the  axis-cylinders  of  optic  nerve  fibres.  Of  the  nerve-fibres  a  certain  number 
are  larger  and  tend  to  lie  in  free  spaces,  but  the  majority  are  extremely  minute,  more  or  less  collected 
into  groups,  and  not  surrounded  by  free  spaces.  The  section  was  stained  in  carmine. 


Mid- 


of  ox,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  optic  tract  grasps  the  back  of  the  thalamus  and 
geniculate  bodies.  Behind  the  internal  geniculate  body  the  optic  tract  appears  to  give 
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the  crus  cerebri. 
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Fig.  2. 


and  their  retinal  and  cerebral  connections ;  but  the  answers  given  as  yet  to 
these  questions  are,  unfortunately,  little  more  than  speculations. 

Optic  Chiasm . — The  round  optic  nerves  meet  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  to  form  the  transversely  disposed  and  somewhat  flattened 
optic  chiasm  or  commissure.  (Fig.  2,  6 .)  The  chiasm  is  lodged  in  a  recess 
in  the  thin  wall  of  the  Tween-brain  in  front 
of  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  forms  a  part  of 
its  floor.  Owing  to  this  continuity  of  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle  and  the  optic  chiasm, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  situation  of  the 
latter  by  certain  other  commissural  fibres 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  optic  apparatus, 

— namely,  the  commissures  of  Meynert  and 
Van  Gudden.  Apart  from  such  accessory 
tracts  the  chiasm  consists  of  two  sets  of 
fibres, — the  crossing  fibres,  from  the  nasal 
sides  of  the  two  retinae,  which  occupy  its 
centre,  and  the  uncrossed  fibres,  from  the 
temporal  sides  of  the  retinae,  which  consti¬ 
tute  its  lateral  portions.  The  fibres  which 
originate  in  the  macula  lutea  have  in  recent 
years  been  traced  with  such  precision  as 
almost  to  merit  separation  into  a  third  class 
or  system,  the  “  maculary  fascicle,”  although 
they  share  with  the  other  optic  fibres  the 
division  into  uncrossed  fibres  of  the  temporal 
side  and  crossed  fibres  of  the  nasal  side  of 
the  retina.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  central 
scotoma,1  for  the  most  part  of  toxic  origiiy4l|is  maculary  fascicle  has  alone 
degenerated,  and,  although  it  cannot  be^drfc£i^guished  as  a  separate  bundle 
in  a  healthy  nerve,  it  is  found  when  degenerated  to  occupy  at  first  the  outer 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  optic  nei^e^gradually  withdrawing  to  its  centre, 
so  that  when  it  enters  the  chiasnvdfeTthd  the  fascicle  of  the  opposite  side  lie 
symmetrically  in  the  two  foqi  ellipse.  In  the  chiasm  it  divides  into 

a  nasal  portion,  which  decussates  with  its  fellow  in  the  centre  of  the  chiasm, 
and  a  lateral  uncrosseit^rojrion,  which  continues  its  course  into  the  optic 
tract  of  the  same  side%*tn  the  tract  the  two  bundles  apparently  reunite  to 
form  a  single  bun&^Di  its  centre.  This  theory  of  the  double  constitution 
of  the  chiasm, ^^g^bssed  and  uncrossed  fibres,  now  almost  universally  held, 


The  base  of  the  brain.— 1,  infun¬ 
dibulum  ;  2,  tuber  cinereum ;  3,  corpus 
albicans;  4,  cmjA  cerebri;  5,  pons 
varolii;  6,  ^OTccyiasm;  7,  oculo¬ 
motor  neni^^fourth  nerve  (to  su¬ 
perior  oM$|uJI  muscle  of  the  eyeball) ; 
10,  sife§i\ierve  (to  external  rectus 
the  eyeball). 


1  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xv.  p.  67 ;  Samelsohn,  Archiv  fur  Ophthal- 

mold^^Vx^viii,,  1,  p.  1;  Nettleship,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  i.  ; 
Vj^us^Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxviii.,  3,  p.  201  ;  Bunge,  Gesichtsfeld  und  Faser- 
f  in  optischen  Leitungsapparat,  Halle,  1884 ;  Uhtholf,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie, 
ii.,  3,  p.  95;  Thomson,  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,  xiii.  p.  352. 
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was  formulated  by  Newton 1  as  an  hypothesis  accounting  for  stereoscopic 
vision.  Since  it  is  not  accepted  by  all  anatomists,  however,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  this  theory  is  based,  and  the 
arguments  which  may  be  urged  against  it. 

Looking  at  the  subject  first  of  all  from  the  physiological  side,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  division  of  each  retina  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  united 
with  the  brain  by  crossed  fibres  and  the  other  by  uncrossed  fibres,  allows  of 
the  connection  of  - two  “  corresponding  retinal  points”  with  a  single  cortical 
area.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  cerebral  mechanism  of 
binocular  vision  arranged  upon  any  other  plan.  Human  beings  pay  very 
little  attention  to  any  objects  which  are  not  seen  by  both  eyes  at  once. 
Objects  situate  near  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  which  are  brought 
to  a  focus  on  one  retina  only  are  perceived  by  most  people  merely  as  vague 
differences  of  light  and  shade.  In  all  fishes  and  birds  and  in  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  of  the  other  classes  of  vertebrates  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  we  must  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  sight  are 
quite  different.  In  them  each  field  of  vision  is  independent  of  the  other, 
and,  although  there  may  very  probably  be  a  part  of  each  retina  which  is 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  rest,  the  visual  fields  do  not  overlap,  but 
form  a  continuous  expanse,  each  object  giving  rise  to  an  independent  sen¬ 
sation. 


In  comparing  the  position  of  the  eyeballs  in  various  animals  we  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  direction  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  in  order  that  the  blind 
spot  may  not  fall  in  the  optic  axis,  enters  the  retina  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
globe ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  have  regard  onl^to  the  axis  about 
which  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  are  centred,  sindEyii  mian,  as  in  most 
animals,  the  sensitive  screen  is  continued  fartherpKme  nasal  than  on  the 
temporal  side  of  the  globe ;  but  for  the  purppga^of  this  article — namely, 
the  tracing  of  retinal  fibres  to  the  brain — w$^ray  consider  the  position  of 
the  retina]  screen  as  a  whole.  In  a  ma^WMixes  which  bisect  the  central 
points  of  the  retinae  would  meet  if  pifolofc^d  backward  at  an  angle  of  less 
than  45°  (Fig.  3) ;  in  a  dog,  at  an|ilra;le  of  about  90°  ;  in  a  horse,  at  an 
angle  of  about  135° ;  in  a  rabjjfpfe  (Fig.  4)  they  lie  almost  in  the 


same 


;s 


1  <l  Are  not  the  species  of  sefcn  with  both  eyes  united  where  the  optic  nerves 

meet  before  they  come  into  th^^fcam,  the  fibres  on  the  right  side  of  both  nerves  uniting 
there,  and  after  union  gajmg^jjjbnce  into  the  brain  in  the  nerve  which  is  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  and  the  fibrls^jgJi  the  left  side  of  both  nerves  uniting  in  the  same  place,  and 
after  union  going  yit^the  brain  in  the  nerve  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and 
these  two  nerves  ya^Mg  in  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  that  their  fibres  make  hut  one 
entire  species  or^ratjlre,  half  of  which  on  the  right  side  of  the  sensorium  comes  from  the 
right  side  of^sS^  eyes  through  the  right  side  of  both  optic  nerves  to  the  place  where  the 
nerves  me^Ma  from  thence  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  into  the  brain,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  left  siae  of  the  sensorium  comes  in  like  manner  from  the  left  side  of  both  eyes  ?  For 
the^u9t&\erves  of  such  animals  as  look  the  same  way  with  both  eyes  (as  of  men,  dogs, 
sH^ep^OKen,  etc.)  meet  before  they  come  into  the  brain,  but  the  optic  nerves  of  such 
^G^ials  as  do  not  look  the  same  way  with  both  eyes  (as  of  fishes  and  of  the  chameleon)  do 
SQfot  meet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed.” — Newtonys  Optics,  Qu.  15. 
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straight  line ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  more  nearly  the  axes  are  parallel  with 
one  another  the  more  extensively  do  the  fields  of  vision  overlap.  The  field 


Fig.  3. 


Tracing  from  a  frozen  section  of  the  head  of  a  man, 
to  show  the  position  of  the  eyeballs. 


Fig.  4. 


Tracing  from  a  frozen  section  of  the 
head  of  a  rabbit. 


of  vision  for  each  eye  in  man  (Fig.  5)  subtends  an  angle  of  about  135°  ; 
the  combined  field  of  vision  embraces,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  a  semicircle. 


Fig.  5. 
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In  man,  therefore,  and  in  certain  monkeys  which  agree  with  him  in 
having  the  eyes  directed  forward,  each  retina  is  divided  by  a  vertical  line 
into  a  lateral  or  temporal  portion  (about  three-fourths  of  the  whole),  which 
is  concerned  with  binocular  vision,  and  a  mesial  or  nasal  portion  (about  one- 
fourth),  which  can  be  used  only  for  monocular  vision.  According  to  New¬ 
ton’s  theory  of  the  construction  of  the  chiasm,  all  the  fibres  from  the  nasal 
sides  of  the  retinae  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  whereas  some  of 
the  fibres  from  the  temporal  sides  are  connected  with  the  brain  on  their  own 
side  of  the  body.  The  crossed  is  the  primitive  connection,  the  diversion  of 
certain  fibres  to  the  brain  on  the  same  side  being  a  secondary  adaptation 
which  keeps  pace  exactly  with  the  overlapping  of  the  fields  of  vision,  or 
development  of  stereoscopy.  The  size  of  the  uncrossed  tract,  as  traced  by 
observing  cases  of  natural  or  surgically  induced  degeneration  (and  we  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  tract  by  any  anatomical 
method,  whether  of  maceration,  teasing,  or  sections  in  the  coronal  or  hori¬ 
zontal  planes),  should,  according  to  this  theory,  vary  directly  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  binocular  vision  in  the  animal,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  rabbit  it  is  so  small  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  overlooked ;  in  dogs  it 
is  much  larger ;  in  monkeys  it  is  larger  still. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  anatomical  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
from  a  study  of  the  degeneration  of  fibres  through  the  chiasm  should  enable 
us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  mechanism  of  binocular  vision, — to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  may  term  the  mental  superposition  of  the  images  focussed 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae, — the  division  ofMkhe  retina  must 
not  simply  coincide  with  its  division  into  a  part  concels^l with  binocular 
and  a  part  concerned  with  monocular  vision,  but  tlieC^rt  concerned  with, 
binocular  vision  must  be  further  divided  into  twof>Tt  can  be  proved  that 
the  connection  of  eye  and  brain  is  primitively  ^^^a-lateral ;  it  is  assumed 
that  the  connection  with  the  same  side  i^a^^ted  to  binocular  vision.  It 
is  supposed  that,  whereas  all  that  part  of  \|ie^nasal  side  of  the  retina  which 
can  be  used  only  in  monocular  vision  rl^iins  its  primitive  crossed  connec¬ 
tion,  the  superposition  of  corresponding  images  is  effected  by  the  division 
of  the  binocular  portion  of  the  r$V&  into  two  halves  about  a  vertical  line. 
Impulses  generated  by  the  iimraW^f  light  upon  the  temporal  side  of  this 
portion  of  the  retina  of  th^Jgnt  eye  are  carried  by  uncrossed  fibres  to  the 
right  side  of  the  braii*^  iQlvhich  side  of  the  brain  the  impulses  simulta¬ 
neously  generated  in  tm-nasal  side  of  the  left  eye  are  also  carried  by  crossed 
fibres.  The  imag<  therefore  superposed,  as  it  were,  in  the  brain. 

According  fiQus  view  of  the  cerebral  mechanism  of  vision,  the  chiasm 
contains  tln&^xets  of  fibres, — namely,  (a)  the  crossed  fibres  concerned  with 
monocul^^^Sion,  (6X)  the  crossed  fibres  concerned  with  binocular  vision, 
and  (&^JlVhe  uncrossed  fibres  concerned  with  binocular  vision. 

We  believe,  impossible  to  recognize  these  three  sets  of  fibres  in  the 
o|1ric  nerve  by  any  anatomical  difference  of  size  or  grouping.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  degeneration  which  results  in  various  animals  from  enucleation 
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of  the  eyeball  does,  however,  confirm  the  physiological  hypothesis,  for  the 


size  of  the  uncrossed  tract  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  stereoscopic 
vision.  In  the  rabbit  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  degenerates  in  the  optic 


tract  of  the  same  side  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  and  its  sup¬ 
posed  absence  is  cited,  by  those  who  believe  in  the  total  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves  in  the  chiasm,  as  a  proof  of  their  theory ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  rabbit  binocular  vision  is  limited  to  very  small 
portions  of  the  retinae  on  their  temporal  sides,  and  therefore  the  uncrossed 
fibres  which  belong  to  half  only  of  the  stereoscopic  portion  of  each  retina 
are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  optic  fibres.  Stereoscopy 
varies  greatly  in  development  in  different  breeds  of  dog.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  that  observers  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the 
size  of  the  uncrossed  bundle  in  this  animal.  In  man  stereoscopic  vision 
reaches  a  high  state  of  development,  although,  owing  to  the  prominence  of 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  it  probably  does  not  take  such  complete  possession 
of  the  retina  as  it  does  in  the  monkey,  and  we  have  now  a  numerous  series 
of  pathological  observations  which  show  that  in  man  the  direct  bundle  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  that  it  occupies  the  external  part  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  chiasm. 

Most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  recorded  of  disturbance  of  vision 
due  to  cerebral  disease  were  complicated  by  the  coexistence  of  cortical  lesion, 
but  certain  cases  in  which  lesion  was  limited  to  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts 
have  been  recorded.  One  such  *  1,1  '  ;d  the  optic 


nerve  of  one  side  and  the  optic  tract  of  the  opposite  sicle^^fild  appear  to 


be  absolutely  conclusive,  since  the  patient  retained  hia-M^nt  only  for  the 
nasal  half  of  the  eye  with  the  sound  optic  nerve,  th^Jmit  of  the  field  of 
vision  passing  accurately  through  the  fixation  poiwt^ 


The  view  that  the  optic  nerve  is  divided  inS^chiasm  into  crossed  and 
uncrossed  portions  is,  moreover,  supported/Bv^on  Gudden’s  and  Ganser’s 
observations  of  the  degeneration  which  follWs  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  adult  animal,  as  well  as  by  the  ol^SWtions  of  the  former  with  regard 
to  the  arrest  of  development  whiclwesufts  when  the  eyeball  is  removed  at 


to  the  arrest  of  development  whiclwesults  when  the  eyeball  is  removed 


birth. 


birth. 


It  does  not  necessarilv  however,  that  the  object  of  this  partial 

crossing  is  to  render  s  ^)ic  vision  possible  by  the  “  superposition  of 

images  in  the  brain”  e  manner  we  have  described  at  some  length. 

Indeed,  certain  clinmh  7  the  sake  of  explaining  cases  in  which  disease 
of  one  occipital  hjjsKrias  seemed  to  produce  crossed  amblyopia,  have  pro¬ 
pounded  1  Jlhowing  the  direct  bundle  as  crossing  to  the  opposite 
hemisphe  corpora  quadrigemina ;  they  regard  the  right  optic  nerve 

as  connec  y  with  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  its  fibres  reaching 


It  does  not  necessarilv  ^however,  that  the  object  of  this 


crossing  is  to  render  s 
images  in  the  brain” 


;al  hjjsKnas  seemed  to  produce  crossed  amblyopia,  have  pro- 
1  Jlhowing  the  direct  bundle  as  crossing  to  the  opposite 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  they  regard  the  right  optic  nerve 
y  with  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  its  fibres  reaching 


this  hemisphere  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  crosses  in  the  chiasm,  the  other 
Corpora  quadrigemina.  Anatomy  is,  on  the  whole,  o  to  such 


1  Nettleship,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  October,  1883. 
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an  arrangement,  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  is  impossible.  The 
ultimate  settlement  of  this  question  must  rest  with  the  pathologists.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  comparative  anato¬ 
mist,  we  think  that  we  may  urge  very  strongly  that  the  evidence  before  us 
supports  the  simple  and  practical  view  that  the  primitive  crossed  connection 
of  the  optic  nerves  with  the  brain  has  been  disturbed  by  the  diversion  of 
certain  fibres  to  the  same  side  of  the  brain  in  number  proportional  to  the 
area  of  retina  used  in  binocular  vision,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
stereoscopy. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVES. 


The  anatomy  of  a  large  nerve  is  the  anatomy  of  the  separate  fibres 
of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  now  almost  universally  allowed  that  the 
axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  the  process  of  a  nerve-cell.  To  the  cell 
from  which  it  grew  it  looks  for  its  nutrition.  Cell  and  fibre  must  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  a  nerve-element  or  “  neuron.”  The  cell  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  branching  processes  in  addition  to  its  unbranched  nerve-fibre, 
but  whether  these  “  protoplasmic”  processes  are  to  be  regarded  as  nervous, 
in  the  sense  that  they  distribute  nerve-currents,  or  whether  they  are  simply 
the  roots  by  which  the  cell  sucks  up  its  nutriment,  as  Golgi  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  believe,  is  a  question  under  discussion.  At  its  distal  end  the  nerve-fibre 
breaks  up  into  a  brush,  the  twigs  of  which  are  very  generally,  if  not  inva¬ 
riably,  connected  with  minute  bipolar  cells  or  “  granules,”  but  whether 
these  granules  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  neuron  or  as  separate 
elements  is  at  present  uncertain.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  made  up  of  innumerable  neurons.  The  cell  ofiJ1|e  neuron  may 
lie  within  the  central  nervous  system,  in  a  spinal  g0gTion,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  retina,  at  the  periphery,  in  immediat^Mqptact  with  the  sensory 
epithelium.  Each  bipolar  cell  of  a  spinal  gai|d(ipn  sends  one  process  into 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  ajmflw  to  the  periphery.  Each 
multipolar  cell  of  the  anterior  horn  sendfcjijprocess  to  a  voluntary  muscle, 
which  divides  into  several  branches,  eaSffi  Branch  ending  on  a  muscle-fibre 
in  a  brush  of  granule-bearing  twigU  The  other  neurons  of  the  central 
nervous  system  are  placed  with  tH0f  cells  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  their 
processes  branching  in  the  copteVi^f  the  cerebellum  or  cerebrum,  their  cells 
in  the  cortex  and  their  prd^a^s  ending  in  the  axis,  or  with  both  cells  and 
processes  confined  to  the  iQS^  or  the  other  of  these  fields. 

Are  the  fibres  of  optic  nerve  and  tract  processes  of  cells  which  lie 
in  the  brain  as  w^lSj^  of  cells  which  lie  in  the  retina?  While  inclined  to 
answer  this  qu<  ss(ujx  in  the  affirmative,  we  need,  as  already  hinted,  additional 
evidence. 

In  wfousfrurts  of  the  brain  do  the  processes  of  the  retinal  cells  branch  ? 
The  c^jVprocesses  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, — (A)  the  fibres  Coli¬ 
ns  ‘ctfc^VFfc  h  the  fore-brain  and  (B)  the  fibres  connected  with  the  mid-brain. 
IQaay  be  that  all  the  processes  of  the  retinal  cells  end  in  the  fore-brain, 
^Jhile  the  fibres  connected  with  the  mid-brain  are  the  processes  of  cells 
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which  lie  in  that  region  (as  Von  Monakow  believes)  and  have  their  ter¬ 


minal  arborization  in  the  retina.  Von  Monakow  thinks  that  the  mid-brain 
fibres  are  distinguished  from  the  fore-brain  fibres  by  their  smaller  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  fibres  have  been  observed,  it  is  said,  to  arise  in  the  cells 
of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  to  take  their  course  into  the  optic  tract,1 


a  mode  of  connection  which  would  certainly  lead  us  to  look  for  their  termi¬ 


nal  arborizations  in  the  retina ;  whereas  the  direct  origin  of  fibres  in  the 
mid-brain  has  not,  as  yet,  been  seen.  Certain  anatomists  consider  the  dis¬ 
tinction  into  large  fibres,  afferent  to  the  fore-brain  from  retinal  cells,  and 
small  fibres,  efferent  from  the  mid-brain  to  the  retina,  as  definitely  proved ; 


others  describe  and  figure  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  as  connecting  both 


fore-brain  and  mid-brain  with  the  retina.  Further  research  is,  however, 
greatly  needed,  and  it  is  well,  at  present,  to  suspend  judgment  on  this 
fundamental  point. 

Let  us  consider  Group  A  first.  They  may  be  divided  into  three,  per¬ 
haps  four,  classes, — (a)  the  fibres  which  enter  the  external  geniculate  body, 
(6)  the  fibres  which  end  in  the  pulvinar,  (c)  the  fibres  which  pass  on  to  the 
thalamus,  and  ( d )  the  fibres,  if  any,  which  take  up  their  position  in  the 
back  of  the  internal  capsule  and  continue  their  course,  without  cell-inter¬ 
ruption,  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

Unfortunately,  our  information  with  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  ter¬ 
mination  of  all  these  groups  of  fibres  is  almost  nil. 

(a)  The  Corpus  Geniculatum  Laterale. — This  is  a  densei  mass  of  gray 
matter  of  very  irregular  form,  indistinctly  split  into  strato(b^he  plates  of 
optic  fibres  which  traverse  it.  From  its  anterior  suri^^tongues  of  gray 
matter  project  into  the  substance  of  the  thalamus;  from  which  they  are 
conspicuously  distinguished  by  their  denser  grmtfiM^substance.  The  cells 
of  the  external  geniculate  body  are  variable  jp^ze,  but  smaller  than  those 
of  the  thalamus  (10-20  Henle),  more  ^n^ular,  and  formed  of  a  denser 
protoplasm.  The  external  geniculate  focwifhrinks  both  when  the  eyeball 
is  destroyed  and  when  the  occipital  l^ris  removed  or  diseased,  but  how 
far  this  shrinking  is  due  to  atrqgkv  of  the  plates  of  optic  fibres  which 
traverse  the  body  and  how  far  iiQ^ally  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  geniculate  re  gray  nucleus — is  a  matter  which  needs 

onakow2  that  the  ground-substance  of  this 


removal  of  the  eyeball,  while  its  cells  are 
,  the  geniculate  body  receives  the  ascending 


does  not  give  origin  to  the  descending  fibres 


the  opti^M^ve  as  Bernheimer  supposes. 

(5),  U}J\rhe  Optic  Thalamus. — No  adequate  description  of  the  anatomy 
this  great  mass  of  gray  matter  has  yet  been  written.  It  is  easy  to  point 


1  Bernheimer,  Sehnerven-wurzeln  des  Menschen,  Wiesbaden,  1891. 

2  Archiy  fur  Psychiatrie,  vol.  xx.  p.  780. 
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out  that  its  cells  are  large  (about  40  //),  soft,  very  liable  to  break  down 
and  disappear  in 'specimens  of  tissue  hardened  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
loaded  with  yellow  pigment ;  its  ground-substance  is  somewhat  loose,  light 
in  color,  and  traversed  by  innumerable  minute  nerve-fibres ;  but  we  know 
very  little  as  to  the  connections  of  the  cells  and  fibres. 

The  thalamus  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  white  fibres,  its  stratum  zonale, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  millimetre  thick.  In  part,  at  any  rate,  the  stratum 
zonale  consists  of  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  which  pass  over  the  external 
geniculate  body,  but  it  also  receives  fibres  from  the  pedunculus  conarii  as 
well  as  from  the  sagittal  medullary  strata  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  It 
is  impossible  to  unravel  this  tangle.  Nor  can  we  even  say  how  much  of 
the  stratum  zonale  or  of  the  thalamus  itself  belongs  to  the  cerebral  mech¬ 
anism  of  vision  in  the  mole.  The  thalamus  is  still  of  considerable  size, 
although  smaller  than  in  animals  which  see.  In  whales  and  other  aquatic 
mammals  which  are  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell  it  is  short  but  broad  and 
large.  While,  therefore,  it  probably  contains  the  primary  centres  of  the 
first  and  second  nerves, — the  structure  of  the  centres  being  modified  by  the 
presence  in  the  retina  and  olfactory  bulb  of  much  gray  matter,  included  in 
the  case  of  other  peripheral  nerves  within  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, — the 
mass  of  the  thalamus  may  have  functions  unconnected  with  either  sight  or 
smell. 

The  pulvinar  is  the  only  part  of  the  thalamus  which  has  been  shown 
to  atrophy  as  the  consequence  of  destruction  either  of  the  optic  nerve  or 
of  the  occipital  cortex.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  function  of  the 
remainder  of  the  thalamus,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  tk^pulvinar,  as  well 
as  the  external  geniculate  body,  as  a  primary  centd^pf  xhe  optic  nerve, 
and  we  are  probably  right  in  believing  that  theffi^fls  °f  the  tract  which 
are  distributed  to  these  nuclei  end  by  branching&ir  their  ground-substance, 
while  fibres  for  the  cerebral  cortex  take  orieMMn  their  cells. 

The  external  geniculate  body  and  tbSSS^inar  contain  the  end-brushes 
of  the  retino-thalamic  neurons,  the  tell^-of  the  thalamo-cortical  neurons. 
Von  Monakow1  has  ascertained  tha^yhen  the  occipital  cortex  is  destroyed 
in  new-born  animals,  the  cells  ofQ^e  external  geniculate  body  and  the  cells 
and  ground-substance  of  the  dQWinar  atrophy  instead  of  developing  as  the 
animal  grows.  Certain  qj^ftfflcations  as  to  the  parts  of  these  gray  masses 
which  atrophy,  and  a^  f|?rhe  amount  of  the  atrophy  in  different  animals, 
have  to  be  introduced  into  this  statement,  but  the  fact  may  be  expressed  in 
general  terms  as^ajjfcye,  and  the  conclusion  applied  to  the  human  brain.  It 
appears,  therefi|P^£nat  the  large  cells  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and 
of  the  pu^yl^a^belong  exclusively  to  thalamo-cortical  neurons ;  other  dis¬ 
tributing^^®  must  provide  for  the  varied  sight-reflexes  which  may  occur 
after  j^poval  of  the  occipital  cortex. 

Is  the  result  of  dissections,  Gratiolet,  in  1854,  came  to  the  conclu- 


1  Yon  Monakow,  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,  xx.  p.  723. 
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sion  that  he  could  trace,  in  the  monkey,  the  direct  continuation  of  a  portion 
of  the  optic  tract  into  the  back  of  the  corona  radiata.  Von  Gudden  in 
his  earlier  researches  (1875)  traced  a  degeneration,  consecutive  upon  re¬ 
moval  of  the  occipito-parietal  lobe,  downward  into  the  optic  tract.  The 
existence  of  this  direct  occipital  tract  is  generally  regarded  as  proved ;  it  is 
figured  in  the  schemes  of  Obersteiner 1  and  Testut ; 2  but  we  confess  that 
the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  accepted  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  The 
method  of  dissection  when  applied  to  the  brain  is  absolutely  untrustworthy, 
and,  although  degeneration  of  the  tract  may  follow  a  lesion  in  the  occipital 
cortex,  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  the  presence  in  the  cortex  of  the  nutritive 
centres  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves — i.e .,  their  cells  of  origin — that 
we  look  for  some  other  explanation,  and  imagine  that  the  descending  degen¬ 
eration  is  due  to  vascular  or  trophic  disturbance. 

The  evidence  before  us  seems  to  show  that  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  tract  which  are  distributed  to  the  fore-brain  end  by  branching  within 
the  external  geniculate  body  and  the  pulvinar,  or  reach  other  parts  of  the 
thalamus,  particularly  its  superficial  strata,  by  the  stratum  zonale.  A 
direct  connection  with  the  cortex  cerebri  is  possible,  but  the  observation  of 
a  degeneration  descending  into  the  optic  tract  does  not  seem  to  throw  light 
upon  the  question,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has,  as  yet,  traced  a 
degeneration  ascending  directly  from  the  optic  nerve  into  the  corona  radiata, 
although  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata 
after  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  was  observed  by  Panizza 3  so  long  ago  as 
1856  as  a  part  of,  and  presumably  consequent  upon,  the  csransive  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  external  geniculate  body,  pulvinar,  and^^tmor  quadri¬ 
geminal  body  which  follows  this  operation.  Even  th^ft^generation  of  the 
corona  radiata  or  the  arrest  of  its  growth  after  ejm^teation  of  the  eyeball 
has  not,  however,  been  seen  by  all  the  observei%^d?o  have  performed  this 
experiment.  It  was  not  observed  by  Vom^mlden,  Fiirster,  Ganser,  or 
Von  Monakow.  +  V-X 

(B)  The  Connection  of  the  Optic  TrcugSqith  the  Mid-Brain. — The  corpora 
bigemina  of  lower  vertebrates  are  the  chief  end-stations  of  the  optic  nerves. 
In  mammals  a  second  pair  of  swsowa|;s  make  their  appearance  behind  the 
bigeminal  bodies,  and  the  ffii^^lllings  together  are  known  as  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

As  the  hemisphere|fbfi*fcRe  great  brain  increase  in  size  the  number  of 
optic  fibres  going  to  tlienr  increases  pari  passu.  Nevertheless  in  all  mam¬ 
mals,  man  includc^M)  large  number,  probably  the  majority,  of  the  fibres 
still  pass  to  theA^©dbrain. 

Fibres  foottNx)th  the  mesial  and  the  lateral  roots  of  the  tract  pass  to  the 
anterior  tt^Jbles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral 
root  s^  over  the  external  geniculate  body  and  turn  backward  along  the 


► 


1  Obersteiner  and  Hill,  Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  Organs,  p.  280. 

2  Traite  d’Anatomie  humaine,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 

3  Panizza,  quoted  by  Tartuferi. 
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anterior  brachium  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum.  In  like  manner  a  certain 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  mesial  root  pass  over  the  mesial  geniculate  body 
without  interruption  in  its  cells  and  reach  the  anterior  tubercle,  while  other 
fibres  reach  the  same  destination  by  passing  between  the-  two  geniculate 
bodies.  These  last  are  described  by  J.  Stilling  as  constituting  a  “  middle 
root,”  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  regard  either  of  these  several  bundles  as 
separate  tracts.  In  any  animal  in  which,  as  in  the  ox  (Fig.  6,  Plate),  the 
fibre-tracts  are  large,  relatively  to  the  brain,  the  optic  tract  spreads  into  a 
flat  ribbon,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  reaches  the  external  geniculate 
body  and  pulvinar,  while  the  posterior  portion  goes  to  the  anterior  quadri¬ 
geminal  tubercle. 

Still  a  third  set  of  fibres  has  been  described  by  Stilling,* 1  but  their  exist¬ 
ence  is  so  doubtful  that  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  place  them 
in  a  separate  class.  It  is  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  optic  tract  into  the  crus  cerebri  (of  which  the  majority  join  the 
sagittal  medullary  strata  as  the  direct  occipital  root)  turn  downward  in  the 
crus  as  a  radix  descendens,  which  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Darkschewitsch 2  says,  however,  that  the 
fibres  of  this  tract  which  Stilling  regarded  as  a  descending  root  of  the  optic 
nerve  acquire  their  myelin-sheaths  before  the  optic  fibres,  of  which,  therefore, 
they  cannot  form  a  part. 

Anterior  Tubercles  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Tartuferi 3  described 
these  bodies  as  presenting  a  series  of  strata  of  gray  and  white  matter, — viz., 

(1)  a  superficial  layer  of  very  fine  white  fibres  derived  from  the  optic  tract ; 

(2)  a  thin  sheet  of  gray  matter  containing  a  small  proportion  of  minute 

cells ;  (3)  a  mass  of  mixed  gray  and  white  matter  small  cells 

and  numerous  fine  fibres  which  run  sagittally ;  (4)C^cond  layer  of  mixed 
gray  and  white  matter  the  deeper  fibres  of  whichTa^h  over  the  aquseductus 
Sylvii.  Ganser,4  who  investigated  the  structural) f  these  bodies  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  seat  of  the  arrest  of  demQ^ment  in  the  mole,  still  further 
divides  the  third  layer  into  three, — viz.,\(c$  us  superficial  layer,  which  con¬ 
tains  numerous  fibres ;  (b)  its  middi^layer,  or  gray  nucleus ;  and  (c)  its 
deeper  layer,  consisting  of  fibres  i  nhiSny. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  afec&alpt  to  divide  the  extremely  obscure  tissue 
of  the  mammalian  corpora  ^ra^Igemina  into  distinct  strata  is  justifiable, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  sta^Mcation  is  dependent  upon  the  general  direction 
of  the  fibres  which  e^EeiNfcnese  bodies.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  spread 
inward  and  obliquely  oackward  over  their  surface.  The  fibres  which  leave 

their  gray  nuclei^] 


li^udvl 

'the  deep  aspect  tend  to  take  a  ventral  course,  but  are 


1  Bau^d^O^tischen  Centralorgane,  Kassel,  1882. 

2  Die  sogknannten  primaren  Opticuscentren,  Archiv  fur  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  Anat. 
Abth*4®6.  See  also  other  papers  by  the  same  author. 

^^laxomia  minuta  delP  eminenze  trigemine  ant.,  Archivio  Italiano  per  le  mal.  nerv., 


(s**  Gehirn  des  Maulwurfes,  Morphol.  Jahrbuch,  vii. 
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distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  arching  fibres  of  the  fillet.  The 
fibres  which  connect  them  with  the  cortex  cerebri  appear  to  enter  them 
chiefly  on  their  mesial  side  between  the  optic  fibres  and  the  deep  fibres, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  connect  them  with  the  eye-muscle  nerves ;  the 
cerebral  fibres  take  a  more  directly  antero-posterior  course  than  either  of 
the  other  sets. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  consists  of  a  somewhat 
open  ground-substance  in  which  are  scattered  very  minute  (15-25  nerve- 
cells,  of  pyramidal  or  triangular  shape,  with  here  and  there  a  cell  of  large 
size.  It  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  gray  matter  which  surrounds  the 
aqueduct  by  the  complex  of  fibres  which  curve  upward  from  the  tegmental 
region,  and  in  great  part,  at  any  rate,  decussate  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
mid-brain.  In  this  book  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  this  mass  of 
fibres,  which  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  fillet  behind  and  with  the  pos-. 
terior  commissure  in  front,  and  contains,  besides,  fibres  proper  to  the  mid¬ 
brain.  The  arching  of  the  fibres  in  this  region  appears  to  be  necessary  for 
their  return  to  the  dorsal  situation  which  they  occupied  in  the  cord,  and  from 
which  they  were  displaced  when  the  spinal  canal  opened  out  into  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  We  have  every  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  central  gray  matter  and  its  investing  columns  of  nerve-fibres  are 
homologous  with  the  gray  matter  and  white  columns  of  the  cord,  while 
the  gray  masses  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  of  the  nature  of  a  cortex- 
formation. 

In  lower  animals  the  elements  of  which  the  corpora  bigtodna  or  optic 
lobes  are  formed  resemble  those  found  in  the  cortex  cerebri  sjud  present  a 
somewhat  similar  stratification.  The  surface  is  covered^y^ a  thick  coat  of 
optic  fibres,  to  which  succeeds  a  layer  of  dense  gray^fn^ter  containing  very 
small  cells ;  then  follow  regular  strata  of  granul^sjQjmeath  which  again  are 
seen  pyramids  increasing  in  size  the  farthej^^w^lie  from  the  surface,  and 
supported  on  the  medullary  layer.  J  i 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the^nterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  in  man  and  other  mairfij^ls  is  the  immense  richness  of  the 
deeper  portion  of  their  gray  matter^ nerve-fibres,  which  cross  one  another 
in  all  directions  and  are  easily  chjAj^uished  from  the  fibres  of  the  medullary 
substance  by  their  great  tenfl^H'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  anato¬ 
mist  will  most  accurateli&*p(g^ire  to  himself  the  structure  of  these  bodies  if 
he  forgets  the  descriptiu^J^hich  have  been  given  of  their  stratification,  and 
remembers  only  thcdCWjiey  are  covered  on  the  surface  by  nerve-fibres,  and 
that  the  gray  nearest  to  the  surface  is  almost  free  from  tangential 

fibres,  while^mj^Tores  are  extraordinarily  abundant  in  its  deeper  portions. 

The  the  Eye-Muscle  ' 'Nerves . — The  posterior  of  the  nerves  which 

supply  thte  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  the  sixth,  or  nervus  abducens,  pierces 
the  c&^kr^^pinal  axis  in  the  groove  between  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  ante- 
ri°£^3Hmnid  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  reaches  this  spot  as  separate, 
^^frrly  curving  bundles  of  fibres,  which  take,  except  for  this  curvature,  a 
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direct  course  from  the  globular  nucleus,  which  they  leave  on  its  dorsal  and 
mesial  aspects.  The  nucleus  lies  beneath  the  floor  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  visible  from  the  surface,  in  the  brain  of  a 
young  child,  as  a  rounded  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  funiculus  teres.  Its 
cells  are  large  and  angular. 

The  fourth  or  trochlear  nerve  is  the  only  nerve  which  joins  the  axis  of 
the  brain  on  its  dorsal  side.  Its  slender  cord  curves  round  the  crus  cerebri 
in  the  gap  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  to  reach  the  valve  of 
Vieussens,  which  stretches  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  over  the  front  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  On  the  valve  of 
Vieussens  this  nerve  decussates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  third  or  oculomotor  nerve  takes  its  exit  from  the  brain  by  large 
bundles  of  coarse  fibres  which  pierce  the  crus  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
curious  plate  of  deeply  pigmented  cells,  the  substantia  nigra,  which  divides 
the  crus  into  tegment  and  crusta.  Most  of  the  fibres  come  from  the  gray 
matter  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain,  but  some  cross  to  the  opposite  side 
before  taking  exit. 

The  whole  of  the  gray  matter  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius 
and  bounds  the  back  of  the  third  ventricle  is  given  up  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  column  of  singularly 
characteristic,  round,  full-bodied,  almost  processless  cells  (diameter  60-80  /*), 
usually  credited  to  the  ascending  (or  descending 1  ?)  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

This  latter  column  lies  on  the  same  level  as  the  aqueduct  and  a  little  to 
its  dorsal  side.  It  is  a  very  striking  object  in  sections  through  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  not  only  owimAto  its  crescentic 
shape  and  to  the  remarkable  form  of  the  cells,  which^Qfciters 2  described  as 
unlike  that  of  any  other  cells  found  in  the  cerebi]@Aplnal  axis,  but  also  on 
account  of  their  grouping.  Towards  the  fron^f  the  column  they  are 
placed  so  close  together  as  almost  to  touch  °&2*  [other.  Deiters  compared 
them  to  cells  of  a  root-ganglion,  such  as  ihe  Gasserian,  but  Golgi,3  who  says 
that  they  are  “  absolutely  unipolar,”  beftes^s  them  to  be  cells  of  origin  of 
the  fourth  nerve.  To  us  this  nucleus  appears  to  be  allied  with  Clarke’s 
column  and  the  medullary  vagu&^u8!eus.  If  its  cells  give  origin  to  ordi¬ 
nary  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth  or  fourth,  they  differ  in  a  singular  way  from 
those  of  other  motor  nuc\  ^er-> 

The  nuclei  of  the  fraupr  and  third  nerves  occupy  the  ventral  portion 

by  Ferrier  (Brain,  vol.  xvii.  p.  21)  as  undergoing  simple 
atrophy  after  secti4i^^the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  to  which  he  thinks  that  they 
exclusively  belong^jrhis  observation,  however,  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  nerves  to  frh&cews  in  which  they  take  origin.  Further  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  onra^^fecl  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  a  cell  after  severance  from  its 
axis-cylinde^process  is  sorely  needed,  and  we  do  not  feel  disposed,  until  statistical  evidence 
is  fortb^ning,  to  attach  much  importance  to  appearances  suggestive  of  the  11  atrophy  of 
4isu^)  * 

^2Untersuchungen  fiber  G-ehirn  und  Rfickenmark,  Brunswick,  1865,  pp  91,  92. 

3  Archives  Italiennes  de  Biologie,  xix.,  iii.  p.  454,  August,  1893. 
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of  the  gray  matter,  the  fourth  being  posterior  and  less  well  defined  than 
the  third ;  for,  while  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  third  are  collected  into 
compact  groups,  those  which  are  generally  regarded  as  giving  origin  to  the 
fibres  of  the  fourth  are  more  loosely  scattered  throughout  the  central  gray 
matter. 

The  nucleus  of  the  fourth  nerve  lies  beneath  the  front  of  the  posterior 
quadrigeminal  body.  Its  cells  are  large  and  angular,  like  those  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  third,  which  will  shortly  be  described,  and  the  fibres  which 
arise  from  them  have,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  nucleus  so  far  in  front 
of  their  place  of  exit,  a  somewhat  long  course  within  the  brain,  curving  at 
first  outward,  then  backward  in  close  connection  with  the  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  finally  dorsal  ward  and  inward  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  A 
round  group  of  very  minute  cells  which  immediately  succeeds  the  nucleus 
of  large  cells  is  by  Westphal  supposed  to  be  a  posterior  nucleus  of  the 
trochlear  nerve. 

The  several  groups  of  cells  which  together  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the 
third  nerve  have  been  mapped  out  with  great  precision.  They  occupy  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  central  gray  matter,  and  are  also  placed 
outside  this  gray  matter  among  the  fibres  of  the  tegmental  region,  appear¬ 
ing  as  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  any  section  through  the  mid-brain 
from  the  level  of  the  groove  between  the  posterior  and  anterior  quadri¬ 
geminal  bodies  for  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  ten  millimetres  farther  for¬ 
ward, — a  distance  which  carries  us  into  the  back  of  the  third  ventricle. 
The  largest  of  the  cells  are  as  large  as  any  of  their  homologute  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (about  100  /j.),  and,  owing  ^  th(|  quantity  of 
fibres  which  break  up  the  ground-substance  surrounding  jtRem,  they  arrest 
attention  even  more  forcibly. 

The  clumps  of  nerve-cells  may  be  divided  ii  ffiief,  or  posterior,  and 
a  smaller,  anterior  group  ;  or,  more  naturally,  think,  into  (1)  the  large- 
celled  clumps  (cells  of  about  100  fi  in  diamete^Svhich  probably  supply  the 
extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  lie  li^he  ventral  and  lateral  part  of  the 
tegment,  and  (2)  the  clumps  of  small^cells  (about  50-60  /*),  which  give 
rise  to  fibres  for  the  intrinsic  musch|0$f  the  eyeball  and  lie  on  the  dorsal  and 
mesial  side  of  the  large  cells,  ^feMing  also  farther  forward,  towards  the 

the  following  nuclei,  from  behind  for- 


Le  other  in  the  same  sagittal  line,  resting 


portion  of  the  posterior  longitudinal 


is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify 
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their  description  as  separate ;  they  might  be  considered  as  forming  together 
the  “  lateral  nucleus.”  (Obersteiner.) 

( e )  In  the  middle  line  lies  an  unpaired  almond-shaped  “  central” 
nucleus. 

2.  Small  cells,  (a)  A  large  roundish  nucleus  of  smaller  cells  lies  to 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  large-celled  clumps  and  nearer  the  middle  line  than 
any  of  the  latter,  save  the  central  nucleus.  It  is  the  posterior  of  the  small- 
celled  nuclei,  or  nucleus  of  Edinger  and  Westphal. 

(6)  The  mesial  anterior  small-celled  nucleus  is  found  at  the  level  of 
the  posterior  commissure  and  lies  close  against  the  raph6,  by  which  alone  it 
is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

(c)  The  lateral  anterior  small-celled  nucleus  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  in  the  back  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  exact  correspondence  of  these  nuclei  with  the  physiological  centres 
for  the  muscles  of  the  eye  as  mapped  out  by  Hensen  and  Volckers  has 
not  been  proved,  but  the  anatomical  position  of  the  nuclei  coincides  so 
nearly  with  the  situation  of  these  centres  as  determined  by  experiment  that 
we  feel  justified  in  attaching  some  importance  to  the  coincidence,  and  in 
concluding  that  we  know  within  a  very  little  the  muscles  to  which  their 
fibres  are  distributed. 

In  searching  out  any  object  in  the  field  of  vision  and  bringing  the  eyes 
to  a  focus,  it  appears  that  an  animal  calls  into  action  the  several  members 
of  a  series  of  centres  which  occupy  the  hind-  and  mid-brain,  beginning 
first  with  those  which  are  situate  farthest  back.  By  the  centres  for  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  the  head  is  placed  in  the  right  position.  Next 
the  external  recti  muscles  are  set  in  action  by  impulse^^Sbich  proceed  from 
their  centres  in  the  front  of  the  floor  of  the  fourtlwbmiTcle,  and  the  eyes, 
which  were  probably  at  the  time  converged  upp^NJtle  sward  on  which  the 
animal  was  feeding,  are  immediately  rendered  |>ajrallel  to  each  other.  Then 
the  several  extrinsic  muscles  raise  the  lids  M  the  eyeballs  and  direct  the 
gaze  rapidly  over  the  field  until  the  s^s^pted  object  is  in  view.  The  in¬ 
ternal  recti  then  cause  them  to  convi^geio  the  appropriate  degree.  Only 
now,  when  the  extrinsic  muscles  K&^e  done  their  work,  do  the  nuclei  of 
the  nerves  to  the  intrinsic  mus  play  their  part,  and  of  these  the  centre 
for  the  pupil  is  the  first  to  Finally,  and  only  after  all  these  mechan¬ 
isms  are  adjusted, — the  e^^rrought  to  bear  upon  the  object  and  converged 
at  the  right  angle  foptliQh stance,  and  the  pupil  properly  regulated  so  that 
it  admits  no  more  light  than  may  act  upon  the  retina  without  risk  of  in¬ 
juring  its  tissue^©  the  light  focussed  upon  this  sensitive  screen. 

Adamuk  ^C$eeded  in  evoking  movements  of  the  eyeballs  by  electric 
stimulatiq&N^k  the  cortex  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  ITensen  and 
Volckers^  applying  their  electrodes  to  different  spots  in  the  gray  matter 
whjcb  surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  spreads  out  at  the  back  of 
the  tWrcl  ventricle,  called  forth  movements  in  the  sequence  which  we  have 
just  described  as  the  natural  sequence  of  events  preceding  the  direct  vision 
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of  an  object  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  indirect  vision  or  by 
hearing.  Such  pathological  observations  as  have  been  made  as  yet  confirm 
this  location  of  centres,  although  not  unequivocally.  Kahler  and  Pick 
observed  that  when  the  levator  palpebrse,  rectus  superior,  and  obliquus 
inferior  muscles,  which  act  together  in  raising  the  eyes,  are  paralyzed,  the 
posterior  and  lateral  bundles  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  are  found  to  have 
undergone  degeneration.  Starr,1  by  analyzing  twenty  cases  of  partial  oculo¬ 
motor  paralysis,  was  able  to  make  a  map  of  the  centres  for  the  several 
muscles  which  is  not  improbably  correct.  Many  more  cases,  however, 
accurately  observed,  are  needed  before  the  several  groups  of  cells  can  be 
allocated  to  the  muscles  which  they  innervate  respectively,  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  reflection  of  optic  impulses,  the  actual  junctions  between 
afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  the  transference  by  “  physiological  contact”  of 
impulses  from  the  retina  into  motor  channels,  occur  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  these  cells  or  at  some  higher  level. 

The  sum  of  such  physiological  and  pathological  evidence  as  we  possess 
at  present  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mesial  small-celled  nucleus  (2,  b) 
supplies  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  lateral  small-celled  nucleus  (2,  c)  the 
sphincter  iridis ;  while  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  functions  of  the  nucleus 
of  Edinger  and  Westphal.  It  is  possible  that  the  nucleus  last  named  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ocular  movements.  The  fibres  for  the  rectus  internus 
probably  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  ventral  large-celled  nucleus 
(1,  6),  but  this  is  much  disputed.  For  the  purposes  of  conjugate  deviation 
a  connection  seems  to  be  required  between  the  nucleus  forythe  external 
rectus  of  one  side  and  the  nucleus  for  the  internal  reqtffiTcof  the  other. 
Such  a  connection  has  been  described,  but  a  study  of  fterature  of  the 
subject  seems  to  suggest  that  neurologists  have  beeq/tectipied  in  designing 
a  mechanism  capable  of  doing  the  work  which  weTfepbw  to  be  required  of 
the  mid-brain,  rather  than  in  unravelling  the  ^TvHure  of  this  region  as  it 
is  found  to  exist. 

#  The  Connection  of  Optic  Fibres  with  th&^mctei  of  the  Eye- Muscle  Nerves . — 
The  mid-brain  contains  the  mechanisn^^r  the  reflection  to  muscles  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  execution  of  instincti^jmovements  of  impulses  which  travel 
up  the  optic  nerve,  and  especiallvj^the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  In  lower 
animals  these  reflex  actions  aft^pr$bably  carried  out  solely  by  the  mid-brain, 
while  in  mammals  muck  <0pie  work  hitherto  done  by  the  mid-brain  is 
transferred  to,  or  strictljysijper  vised  by,  the  great  brain.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  in  generalizing  as  to  the  plan  of  disposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  app^atus  in  animals  with  large  optic  lobes  ;  in  fishes  and 
birds  the  fibres^ ^vtne  optic  nerves  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
mid-brain  Oray  sink  down  into  the  substance  of  the  optic  lobes,  in  which 
each  breaks  up  into  a  brush  of  fibrils  which  bear  “  granules.”  The  larger 
cells  ^wfcydeep  strata  of  the  optic  lobes  belong  to  neurons  the  axis-cylinders 
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of  which  end  in  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  cells  of  the  eye-muscle 
nuclei.  These  cells,  again,  belong  to  neurons  of  which  the  axis-cylinders 
constitute  peripheral  nerves.  Afferent  optic  fibres  and  efferent  motor  nerves 
are  therefore  connected  through  the  intervention  of  a  single  set  of  neurons 
of  the  optic  lobes.  While  it  is  most  probable  that  a  similar  arrangement 
obtains  in  the  higher  mammals,  the  anatomist  looks  with  astonishment  at 
the  poverty  in  cells  of  their  corpora  quadrigemina.  Optic  fibres  spread 
over  their  surface,  and  from  beneath  them  fibres  seem  to  make  for  the  nuclei 
of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves ;  but  the  gray  matter  which  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  fibres  and  also  gives  origin  to  the  fibres  which  con¬ 
nect  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  great  brain  appears  insufficient  to 
provide  the  connecting  neurons. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  connections  in  the  brain  of  the  optic  and 
motor-oculi  nerves  be  summed  up,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  plan  of  the  nervous  mechanism  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

According  to  the  older  and  simpler  view  the  optic  nerve  only  contains 
afferent  fibres.  These  are  of  two  kinds, — for  the  conveyance  of  visual  im¬ 
pulses,  and  impulses  determining  movement  of  the  eyeball  respectively. 
Impulses  of  sight,  properly  so  called,  are  carried  to  the  cortex  cerebri  via  the 
optic  thalamus ;  impulses  of  sight-adjustment  are  carried  to  the  mid-brain 
for  reflection  to  motor  nerves.  The  cortex  cerebri  and  mid-brain  are  united 
by  ascending  and  descending  fibres.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  believe  in 
so  simple  a  scheme,  for  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  cortex  cerebri,  as 
well  as  the  thalamus  and  mid-brain,  is  the  seat  of  visual  reflexes.  Such  a 
semi-diagrammatic  separation  of  afferent  tracts  is,  theqOfisffe,  unjustifiable. 
Further,  it  is  urged  on  various  grounds  that  efferenfc^N^es  are  distributed 
to  the  retina.  These  are  supposed  to  come  from  tlTvmid-brain,  and  to  be 
recognizable  in  the  optic  nerve,  owing  to  thonvfcmall  size.  Conclusions 
have  somewhat  outstripped  evidence  in  thiO^mter.  It  is  desirable  that 
judgment  should  be  suspended  until  kfTra^been  proved  that  the  small 
fibres  are  alone  connected  with  the  miti-OTafn  ;  and,  further,  until  an  intelli¬ 
gible  explanation  has  been  given  e  efferent  functions  of  these  small 
fibres  which  so  vastly  preponder^^in  the  optic  nerve. 

THE  VISUAL  THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX. 

The  cortical  territor^T#  optic  fibres  lies  at  the  back  of  the  hemisphere. 
That  optic  fibres  are  fiisjrf buted  to  the  occipital  lobe,  including  its  mesial 
surface  (the  cun^u^—the  term  lobe  being  used  in  a  general  sense  and  not 
limited  to  the  so  defined  in  descriptive  anatomy, — has  been  proved 
beyond  tha  possibility  of  doubt.  This  is  the  sphere  of  the  brain  of  which 
the  acti^iN^  determined  and  controlled  by  visual  impulses.  Its  exact 
delimitation  has,  however,  hardly  been  accomplished  as  yet. 

S^m^omical  Evidence. — There  is  nothing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
dimons,  or  of  the  fissures  by  which  they  are  bounded,  which  clearly 
,rks  out  the  frontiers  of  the  visual  sphere.  The  writer  some  ten  years 
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ago  studied  all  the  brains  of  different  animals  preserved  in  the  museums 
which  were  then  accessible  to  him,  and  particularly  the  rich  collection  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  made  by  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Owen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  devise  some 
plan  of  mapping  out  the  cortex  by  means  of  its  fissures  into  areas  related 
to  the  several  nerves  or  groups  of  nerves  of  sense.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
establish  a  relation  in  size  between  the  cross-section  of,  or  number  of  fibres 
in,  each  of  the  cranial  sensory  nerves  and  the  area  of  the  cortex  to  which 
its  impulses  are  distributed.  Although  the  attempt  to  obtain  exact  nu¬ 
merical  data  was  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the  number  of  “  variables” 
involved  in  the  calculation,  the  result,  if  expressed  in  general  terms,  is 
sufficiently  striking.  It  is  easy  to  show  by  photographs  and  tracings  that 
animals  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  acute  have  large  temporal  lobes ; 
acute  hearing  is  accompanied  by  fulness  of  the  brain  about  the  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius ;  a  large  fifth  nerve  goes  with  great  development  of  the 
region  which  lies  below  and  behind  the  motor  area;  while  the  occipital 
region  is  strongly  developed  in  animals  which  depend  mainly  on  the  sense 
of  sight. 

Fig.  7. 
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Since  these  observations  wei^Sonblished,  the  division  of  the  brain  into 
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territories  occupied  by  the^Agfdafy  connections  of  the  sensory  nerves  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt^v^ie  nerve  of  sight  carries  its  commerce  to  the 
occipital  region,  or,  atfan^mte,  its  chief  relations  are  with  this  area,  for  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  also  in  a  less  concentrated  degree 
with  other  parts  liKpre  cortex. 

Topographm^of  the  Occipital  Region . — We  purposely  avoid  the  word 
lobe,  since^(e^  is  no  reason  to  attach  any  morphological  significance  to  the 
lines  adopfe^l  as  the  landmarks  between  the  occipital  and  parietal  or  occip- 
itaL^%emP°^l  lobes  of  human  anatomy.  The  occipital  region  of  the 
g^eai^rain  is  prolonged  backward  over  the  cerebellum  as  a  three-sided 
ftmid.  The  fissures  on  its  outer  surface  (Fig.  7 ,  B)  are  irregular  and 
^constant.  Those  on  its  under  surface  are  more  constant,  but  they  are 
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common  to  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  prolonged  backward  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Only  on  its 
mesial  aspect  (Fig.  7,  A)  are  the  fissures  deep  and  regular,  but  on  this  side 
they  are  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  landmarks  of 
great  importance.  The  deep  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  appears  also  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  brain,  is  prolonged  forward  until  it  almost  reaches 
the  portal  margin  of  the  cortex, — i.e.,  until  it  nearly  cuts  the  gyrus  forni- 
catus  in  two.  It  is  joined  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  a  “  total”  fissure  which 
causes  a  swelling  (the  hippocampus  minor)  in  the  third  ventricle.  A  well- 
defined  lobule,  the  cuneus,  is  thus  marked  off  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure 
above  and  in  front  and  the  calcarine  fissure  below.  The  collateral  or  in¬ 
ferior  occipito-temporal  fissure,  which  is  also  a  total  fissure  (giving  rise  to 
the  eminentia  collaterals  in  the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle),  cuts  deeply 
into  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes.  Between  the  calcarine  and  collateral 
fissures  lies  the  gyrus  lingualis,  or  gyrus  occipito-temporalis  medialis. 
Below  the  collateral  fissure,  and  forming  the  transition  between  the  inner 
and  under  aspects  of  the  occipital  region,  comes  the  fusiform  or  inferior 
occipito-temporal  convolution,  which  in  turn  is  bounded  on  the  outer  side 
by  the  inferior  temporal  fissure.  The  outer  surface  of  the  occipital  region 
is  in  some  cases  devoid  of  convolutions.  The  small  fissures  which  groove 
it  are  never  deep,  and  the  nearest  fissure  of  importance  which  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  a  boundary  line  is  the  turned-up  end  of  the  parallel  or  superior 
temporal  fissure.  Around  this  fissure  hooks  the  angular  gyrus,  the  pos¬ 
terior  half  of  which  appears,  therefore,  to  belong  to  the  orbital  region. 

The  value  of  the  fissures  as  boundary  lines  is  a  au^ion  which  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  this  aurafe:  Their  constancy, 
both  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic,  proves  beymsSvTiestion  that  they  have 
the  highest  morphological  value.  They  aixXjH?  accidental  furrows  pro¬ 
duced  by  skull-pressure  or  for  the  accomrn^ation  of  arteries,  but  they 
mark  out  parts  of  the  cortex  which  lmvKaer  much  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
separate  organs  as  have  the  fingers /cJNthe  toes.  When,  however,  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  settle  their  territorial  si&nmcance  we  find  our  judgment  divided 
between  evidence  of  different,  adwwrently  of  antagonistic,  bearing.  Certain 
fissures  (e.g.,  the  parieto-o(^0^Mnd  the  fissure  of  Sylvius)  seem  to  sepa¬ 
rate  organs  of  different  ffw^ion,  while  others  (e.g.,  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
and  [?]  the  calcarine  /issutc)  appear  to  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  lobe  to  which 
they  belong,  to  rencesem,  as  it  were,  its  most  concentrated  function.  It  is 
possible  that  we  H^^ide  under  the  common  term  two  kinds  of  groove  of 
entirely  diffeipJfe-origin  and  meaning,  one  kind  of  fissure  being  the  valley 
which  seA^^s  two  bulging  lobes,  the  other  the  depression  which  appears 
in  the  cehf^e  of  a  lobe  when  sufficient  surface  for  its  cortex  cannot  be 
pr<ydufel|  otherwise.  Beyond  pointing  out  the  apparent  importance  as 
ndWarKS  of  the  parieto-occipital  and  parallel  fissures,  anatomy  can  do 
e  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  optic  region  of 
e  cortex. 
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Pathological  Evidence . — The  observation  of  the  degenerations  which  re¬ 
sult  from  disease  or  artificial  destruction  of  the  eyeballs,  and  conversely  the 
determination  of  the  situation  in  the  brain  of  all  the  lesions  which  have 
given  rise  to  blindness,  have  probably  contributed  in  a  larger  degree  than 
any  other  kind  of  research  to  the  localization  of  the  visual  area.  Atrophy 
consequent  upon  disease  or  destruction  of  the  eye  would  supply  the  more 
important  class  of  evidence  if  the  changes  in  the  brain  were  sufficiently 
distinct  for  recognition.  As  stated  already,  however,  certain  observers 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  great  brain  after  enuclea¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  even  when  the  operation  was  performed  on  new-born 
animals.  Atrophy  of  the  occipital  lobes  consequent  upon  early  disease  of 
the  eye  has  been  described,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  atrophied  area  cannot 
be  marked  out. 

A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  cortical  hemiopia  or  amblyopia  have 
been  observed.  Such  cases-  have  been  described  or  collected  by  Luciani  and 
Tamburini,1  Nothnagel,2  Angelucci,3  Bellouard,4  Mauthner,5  Exner,6  Wil- 
brand,7  Haab,8  Starr,9  Seppilli,10  Philipsen,11  Seguin,12  Bouveret,13  Chauffard,14 
D§jerine,15  Yon  Monakow,16  Henschen,17  and  others.  Henschen  collects 
and  analyzes  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases.  In  a  recent  memoir 
Vialet18  also  has  given  a  very  careful  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  selected 
cases,  adding  others  which  he  had  himself  observed. 

This  anatomico-pathological  research  offers  very  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  still  further  statistics  are  necessary  before  the  evidence  from  cortical 
lesions  can  be  said  to  be  decisive.  In  comparatively  the  cases  was 

the  cortical  lesion  clearly  circumscribed,  and  even  wjg^this  condition  is 
fulfilled  it  has  still  to  be  asked,  What  other  fun^Wal  disturbance  was 
produced  as  well  as  blindness?  How  far  didB^fesion  extend  beyond  the 
visual  area?  And,  again,  Was  the  blindness-5^e  to  the  focal  lesion,  or  did 
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the  disease  give  rise  to  pressure  or  secondary  degenerations  and  thus  cause 
blindness  by  an  indirect  action  ? 

Henschen 1  concludes  that  the  visual  area  is  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  cortex  which  is  sunk  within  the  calcarine  fissure.  Within  this  fissure 
and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  adjacent  convolutions  the  cortex  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  presence  of  Vicq  d’Azyr’s  (or  GennarPs)  band,  a  sharply 
defined  white  band  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sheet  of  tangential  fibres.  Hen¬ 
schen’ s  conclusion  is  chiefly  based  on  a  case  described  by  himself  and  Nor- 
denson  in  which  the  lesion  was  limited  to  this  area,  together  with  cases  of 
disease  of  the  eye  and  blindness  in  which  histological  study  showed  atrophy 
of  nerve-cells  in  this  area.  He  is  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  projection  of  the  retina  on  the  cortex ;  the  dorsal  quadrant  of 
the  retina  being  represented  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  fissure,  the  ventral 
quadrant  in  the  lower  lip,  the  macula  lutea  in  the  front  of  its  floor,  and  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  horizontal  meridian  at  its  back.  Since  loss  of  one 
eye  entails  histological  changes  in  the  cortex  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  he 
concludes  that  each  cortical  visual  area  belongs  to  corresponding  parts  of 
both  eyes. 

Von  Monakow  concluded,  from  the  cases  which  he  first  observed,  that 
the  visual  area  is  localized  on  the  inner  surface  only  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
“  the  domain  of  the  calcarine  fissure.”  A  subsequent  observation  has  in¬ 
duced  him  to  extend  the  area  so  that  it  includes  the  external  surface  of  the 
occipital  lobe  and  even  the  angular  gyrus. 

Certain  other  pathologists  have  concluded,  on  the  strength  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  their  notice,  that  the  lingual  and  fusi£qun  convolutions 
also  form  part  of  the  visual  sphere. 

Experimental  Evidence. — Since  of  necessity  this  cadence  relates  to  the 
localization  of  the  visual  area  in  animals  and  nofcA^dian,  we  have  placed  it 
last.  Had  it  been  applicable  without  qualific^Jjn  to  the  problem  before  us, 
we  should  have  regarded  it  as  more  satisM^tow  than  clinical  evidence,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  can  be  more  exactly  controjUeck-^ 

Experiments  upon  the  brain  tak^y^o  forms,  which  are  complementary 
one  to  the  other.  In  the  first  gkce,  removal  of  portions  of  the  cortex 
abrogates  certain  of  the  animal^Nensory  endowments.  In  the  second  place, 
electrical  stimulation  of  sjj^^rfnbhe  cortex  which  lie  outside  the  “  motor 
area”  induces  movement^jmich  have  the  appearance  of  being  adaptive 
movements  such  as  cdjmr^only  result  from  the  provocation  of  sense-presen¬ 
tations.  *  ^ 

The  results  ^fiyeach  kind  of  experiment  must  be  interpreted  with  full 
knowledge  ofjfflJ^isk  of  the  introduction  of  error  from  causes  which  are 
only  just  ^ginning  to  be  understood.  The  necessary  reservations  may  be 
briefly  snnmied  up  as  follows  : 

^Vocalization  of  function  in  the  cortex  may  be  described  as  rapidly 


& 
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progressive.  It  cannot  be  defined  in  the  rabbit’s  brain ;  in  the  dog  it  is  ill 
defined ;  in  the  monkey  it  is  fast  becoming  precise.  In  man  alone  is  it 
permanent.  In  the  lower  animals  the  sensori-motor  functions  are  settlers 
in  the  cortex.  In  man  they  have  acquired  the  freehold,  the  value  of  their 
title  increasing  as  they  become  specialized.  It  is  the  skilled  trades  only 
which  have  an  absolute  right  to  the  areas  they  occupy.  The  very  existence 
of  so  highly  skilled  a  function  as  that  of  speech  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  which  has  been  built  up 
by  a  laborious  process  of  training.  The  passage  of  impulses  determines 
the  growth  of  tissue.  The  development  of  tissue  facilitates  the  passage  of 
impulses.  This  function  of  speech  is  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  human  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  brain, — a  function 
which,  on  account  of  its  intricacy,  has  fixed  its  seat  immovably  in  the 
cortex,  taking  complete  possession  of  a  spot  convenient  for  its  commerce ; 
even  limiting  its  residence  to  one  side  of  the  brain,  despite  the  symmetrical 
situation  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  larynx  by  which  it  is  expressed. 
The  consideration  of  this  extreme  case  puts  us  on  our  guard  in  applying 
the  results  of  experiments  upon  animals  to  the  elucidation  of  the  functions 
of  the  human  brain. 

(2)  The  lower  the  animal  in  the  scale  of  existence  the  more  elaborate 
are  the  reflex  actions  carried  out  by  the  subcerebral  mechanisms.  The 
cerebrum  of  a  rabbit,  still  better  that  of  a  pigeon  or  a  frog,  may  be  removed 
completely,  and  yet  the  animal  will  respond  to  stimulation  of  its  retina  in  a 
manner  which  often  seems  purposeful.  It  is  quite  possiftte^hat  the  dogs 
from  which  Goltz  removed  the  whole  occipital  cortex  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  conscious  vision, — “  conscious”  is  perhaps  tojyrt^mite  a  term,  while 
“  psychical  vision”  is  incapable  of  definition, — although  the  impulses  which 
travelled  up  the  optic  nerve  clearly  found  they^S^y,  through  the  parts  of 
the  brain  which  were  left,  to  the  motor  neijtfT^h^  the  muscles  by  which  the 
animal  executed  appropriate  movements^ 

(3)  The  central  nervous  system  doesvtat  consist  of  isolated  organs,  but 

is  a  sympathetic  and  subtly  interdcp^ioent  whole.  The  force  of  the  knee- 
jerk  is  modified,  as  Lombard  and  imjjmitch  have  shown,  by  impulses  passing 
through  parts  of  the  cerebrc  axis  far  distant  from  its  reflex  centre. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  underfund  that  any  operative  interference  with  the 
brain  produces  an  actiq^7  }|fesumably  irritative  in  nature,  by  which  cerebral 
mechanisms,  not  immecuSPmly  affected  by  the  operation,  are  thrown  out  of 
gear.  Until  it  ha^H^Sn  ascertained  that  the  phenomena  observed  after  the 
operation  were  rajjiie  effects  of  shock,  they  must  not  be  held  as  indicating 
that  the  pa^S^noved  was  responsible  for  the  functions  which  seem  to  be 
lost.  It  isS^fenerally  supposed  that  the  effects  of  shock  wear  off,  and  that 
after  amjmerval,  very  differently  estimated  by  different  observers,  the  loss  of 
fui^ti&y)proves  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus  by  which  it  was  performed. 

Inflammatory  swelling,  secondary  degenerations,  etc.,  may  affect  parts 
cCJthe  brain  supposed  to  have  been  left  intact. 
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(5)  The  production  of  movements  by  electric  stimulation  of  the  occipital 
cortex  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into  line  with  the  production  of  move¬ 
ments  by  stimulating  the  motor  area.  A  stronger  stimulus  is  required.  The 
movements  follow  after  a  longer  latent  period  and  are  irregular  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  They  are  easily  antagonized  by  stimulation  of  the  motor  area.  Their 
character  is  not  much  affected  by  slicing  away  the  cortex.  In  short,  they 
are  hardly  sufficiently  definite  to  be  taken  as  proving  the  existence  of  sight- 
movement  reflexes,  although  they  confirm  the  conclusion  which  is  based  upon . 
other  evidence  that  the  occipital  cortex  contains  the  visual  area. 

After  this  introduction  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  experiments 
upon  animals  will  suffice.  Observations  upon  dogs  indicate  that  the  cortex 
of  the  occipital  region  is  concerned  with  vision ;  they  throw  no  light,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  problem  before  us, — viz.,  the  exact  topography  of  the  visual 
area  in  man.  Upon  evidence  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  insuf¬ 
ficient,  Munk 1  concluded  that  he  could  map  out  the  visual  sphere  in  such  a 
way  as  to  represent  the  projection  of  the  retina  upon  the  brain.  If  subse¬ 
quent  observers  find  in  the  dog  or  other  animal  any  similar  association  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  retina  with  the  several  parts  of  the  visual  sphere, 
it  will  lead  us  to  look  for  a  similar  allocation  in  man. 

Numerous  ablation-experiments  have  been  performed  upon  the  brain- 
cortex  of  monkeys.  All  observers  agree  in  asserting  that  enduring  visual 
disturbance  is  produced  only  when  the  back  of  the  brain  is  operated  upon, 
but  the  delimitation  of  the  visual  sphere  and  the  exact  effect  of  its  removal 
upon  vision  are  variously  described.  \ 

Extent  of  the  Visual  Area . — Munk,2  Horsley,3  and  Sanger 

Brown  regard  it  as  limited  to  the  occipital  lobe.  J0pciani8  considers  that 
the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes  are  also  connected^nh  vision,  although  the 
most  exclusively  visual  centre  is  situate  in  tl|  ipital  lobe. 

Ferrier6  looks  upon  the  angular  gyrus  as  more  important  than  the 
occipital  lobe,  inasmuch  as  it  contains,  lf^J^imks,  the  special  region  of  clear 
or  central  vision  of  the  opposite  ey^^nd  perhaps  to  some  extent  also  of 
the  eye  on  the  same  side,  while  onl}^*fefte  correlated  halves  of  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  retinae  are  remsagsfited  in  the  rest  of  the  occipito-angular 
region. 

Effect  upon  the  Fi eldSSvision  of  Removal  of  the  Visual  Area  of  the 
Cortex. — All  observes  agree  that  unilateral  decortication  produces  hemiopia 
towards  the  opposite  skie  of  the  field  of  vision.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  A^^amount  of  amblyopia  which  accompanies  the  hemiopia, 


1  Zur, 

2  Op.  a 


iysioio£ 


:ogie  der  Grosshirnrinde,  1881. 


iley  and  Schafer,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1888,  vol. 

clx^^^S,  p.  1. 

Ay4 5  Schafer  and  Sanger  Brown,  ibid.,  1888,  vol.  clxxix.,  B, 

5  Brain,  1884. 
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and  as  to  whether  it  is  only  the  opposite  eye  which  is  rendered  everywhere 
less  sensitive  or  whether  vision  is  also  obscured  on  the  otherwise  unaffected 
half  of  the  retina  of  the  same  side.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  testing 
vision  in  animals  renders  a  discussion  of  the  various  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  undesirable. 

The  Curtailment  of  the  Animal’s  Endoivments. — There  are  three  possible 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  the  animal’s  faculties,  and  each 
view  has  its  advocates. 

(1)  The  removal  of  the  cortex  may  abolish  visual  sensations  of  every 
description.  The  impulses  projected  up  the  optic  nerve  from  the  stimulated 
retina  may  come  to  an  end  in  the  injured  tissue, — be  lost  in  the  lesion, — 
producing  no  effect  upon  consciousness  and  no  transformation  of  energy 
within  or  without  the  body. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  lower  animals.  The  further  we  descend 
the  animal  scale  the  more  open  do  we  find  the  subcortical  reflex-paths  to  be. 
In  the  lower  animals  sensory  impulses  find  their  way  into  motor  paths 
without  the  intervention  of  the  great  brain.  Longet  showed  that  rabbits 
and  rats  deprived  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (the  optic  thalami  being  left 
intact)  execute  certain  movements  in  response  to  light.  Vulpian1  repeated 
these  experiments,  and  suggested  that  we  should  speak  of  these  mutilated 
animals  as  retaining  “  sensations”  of  sight  although  their  “  perceptions”  are 
abolished.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  monkey  (and  still  more  in 
man)  even  such  primitive  reflex  actions  are  so  far  subject  ta  the  control  of 
the  great  brain  that  they  cease  to  be  possible  after  its  remo^A  Schafer  and 
Sanger  Brown  tested  with  all  the  thoroughness  possible  irStenkey  from  which 
the  occipital  lobes  had  been  removed  nine  month^^viously,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  the  animal  had  a^fypower  whatever  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  light  and  darkness.  Al&teugli  in  this  instance  they 
were  seeking  for  evidence  of  a  survival  q^§^\t-perceptions,  the  tests  they 
used  would  in  the  rat  or  rabbit  have  foui&ea  some  reflex  response.  This 
monkey,  however,  bore  light  flashe^jnto  its  eyes  without  making  the 
slightest  movement,  although  its  pjrpils  reacted  normally.  Ferrier  describes 
experiments  of  a  similar  kind,  mjawe  seem  to  be  justified  in  concluding 
that,  with  the  exception  o^VlK^fpil-reflex,  the  occipital  cortex  is  in  the 
Primates  the  only  seat  of/thpreflection  of  visual  impulses  into  motor  chan¬ 
nels  ;  for  there  can  b^bufi  little  doubt  that  the  small  size  of  the  quadri¬ 
geminal  tubercles^ and  tne  retrograded  structure  of  their  cortical  tissue  indi¬ 
cate  that  their  offi^is  less  important  in  higher  than  it  is  in  lower  animals. 
The  large  qp^^iobes  of  reptiles  and  birds  are  covered  with  gray  matter 
formed  im^i^Vhat  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  cortex  type,  and 
therefore  Aired,  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
whk^tmthe  Primates  have  been  assumed  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
vfmhis  be  true,  removal  of  the  cortex  in  the  monkey  abolishes  not  only 
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perception  but  also  sensation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  a  part 
of  one  side  of  the  brain  is  removed  the  sensory  impulses  which  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  produce  their  effects  on  this  part  may  be  received  by  the  opposite 
side,  or  they  may  even  find  attention  from  other  and  intact  parts  of  the 
same  hemisphere,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  remaining  part  of  their  own 
sensory  zone. 

(2)  It  may  be  that  removal  of  the  visual  area  abolishes  consciousness 
for  sensations  of  sight.  The  blindness  is  absolute  if  this  be  the  case,  since 
impulses,  so  long  as  this  condition  lasts,  do  not  give  rise  to  perceptions, 
although  they  may  provoke  reflex  actions.  Many  physiologists  prefer  to 
avoid  the  psychological  question,  but  Ferrier,  among  others,  takes  this  view. 

(3)  Munk  introduced  the  conception  that,  since  the  cortex  is  the  store¬ 
house  of  visual  memories,  the  blindness  which  follows  its  removal  is  due 
not  to  the  abolition  of  current  perceptions,  but  to  the  extinction  of  those 
which  were  stored  away  in  the  cortex.  A  new  presentation  of  sense  con¬ 
veys  henceforth  no  meaning  to  the  animal,  since  it  has  no  experience  with 
which  to  compare  it.  It  is  in  Munk’s  terminology  “  psychically  blind.” 
The  proof  of  this  theory  will  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  re-educating 
an  animal  from  which  the  existing  visual  sphere  has  been  totally  removed. 

Duration  of  the  Effects  of  Decortication . — Ferrier  holds  that  when  an 
operation  is  complete  and  successful,  the  whole  of  the  visual  areas  on  both 
sides  of  the  brain  (including  the  angular  gyri)  being  removed,  without  in¬ 
flammatory  sequelae,  the  blindness  is  complete  and  permanent.  Schafer 
and  Sanger  Brown  obtained  a  similar  result  in  one  case  without  destruction 
of  the  angular  gyri.  Luciani,  on  the  other  hand,  asserf^thm  even  after., 
the  most  extensive  extirpation  of  the  occipito-tempoimwea  absolute  blind¬ 
ness  does 'not  persist  beyond  a  few  days,  when  ii^Sj^ace  is  taken  by  com¬ 
plete  “  psychical”  blindness,  which  in  turn  bec^raer  incomplete,  although  it 
remains  permanently.  The  animal  agaiiymSWs  use  of  the  sense  of  sight 
in  searching  for  its  food,  although  it  «ev^/learns  to  distinguish  by  this 
sense  alone  between  widely  dissimilairltedies,  such,  for  example,  as  meat 
and  sugar.  ^ 

Summary . — The  evidence  befer$  us  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  connection 
with  vision  of  the  posterior^fvrvw  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  the  con¬ 
flicting  statements  of  those^wjk)  have  investigated  the  subject  leave  us  in 
uncertainty  both  as  tc/Th^copography  of  the  visual  sphere  and  also  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  propesS^s  which  are  carried  on  within  it.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  fav^^P  complete  limitation  of  vision  to  this  sphere  in  mon¬ 
keys  and  man^Ai&er  than  the  concentration  in  this  region  of  a  function 
shared  in  degree  by  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  There  is,  too,  posi¬ 

tive  evident  that  when  the  whole  area  has  been  removed  vision  is  lost, 
other  parts  of  the  cortex  being  unable  to  acquire  the  faculty ;  whereas  if 
bitf  aSinall  part  of  the  visual  sphere  be  left  intact  the  animal  gradually 
learps  to  work  so  well  with  the  part  that  is  left  that  its  vision  becomes 
Mi  ost  as  good  as  before. 
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Speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  the  cortex-centres 
appear  to  us  to  be  barren  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  psychology. 
“  Sensation,”  “  perception,”  “  sense-judgment,”  are  most  valuable  terms 
when  used  to  classify  subjective  observations.  Their  use  in  physiology  is 
allegorical.  Until  we  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  effected 
in  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  receipt  of  afferent  impulses,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  speculate  as  to  whether  a  particular  portion  of  nerve-tissue  may 
contain  the  memories  of  sensory  impressions  and  yet  not  be  the  tissue  in 
which  current  sensations  become  conscious,  or  whether  it  may  be  the  tissue 
in  which  sensations  light  up  consciousness,  but  not  the  tissue  in  which  the 
motor  response  to  unfelt  sensations  originates. 

It  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  highest  mammals  removal 
of  the  occipital  cortex  produces  blindness,  whereas  in  lower  mammals  vision 
is  only  partially  destroyed  by  the  same  operation. 

CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  OCCIPITAL  CORTEX  WITH  THE  LOWER  VISUAL 

CENTRES. 


The  white  matter  of  the  occipital  lobe  forms  a  dense  cone,  hollowed  out 
by  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
ventricle  the  wall  is  everywhere  very  thick;  on  its  inner  and  under  sides 
the  calcarine  and  collateral  fissures  cut  so  deeply  into  the  wall  as  to  leave 
but  a  thin  shell  of  white  matter  between  the  ventricle  and  the  cortex. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  disentangle  the  several  tracts  of  fibres 
which  together  make  up  this  dense  medullary  mass,  but  j^hout  any  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  results.  The  following  groups  of  enter  into  its 

constitution. 

(1)  Short  fibres,  or  fibrse  proprise,  which  unite  together  different  parts 
of  the  same  or  adjoining  convolutions.  These  yral  commissures  form 
a  sheet  immediately  beneath  the  cortex. 

(2)  Long  intra-hemispheral  commissi*^.  These  lie  below  the  fibrse 

proprise,  and  constitute  many  tracts  j^varying  length,  breadth,  and  dis¬ 
tinctness.  None  of  these  tracts  is  nrnre  easily  distinguished  by  dissection 
than  the  inferior  longitudinal  or  more  easily  followed  with  the 


naked  eye  or  with  the  micros] 
Weigert’s  method  in  hseiMh 


brough  a  series  of  sections  stained  after 
0  ylin  and  decolorized  with  potassic  ferrid- 

cyanide  or  potassium  permanganate.  It  runs  as  a  broad  band  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  t^poral  lobe  to  the  occipital  pole.  Sagittal  fibres 
beneath  the  fibmjfoprise  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobe  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sheet  or  bidMte  (fasciculus  occipitalis  perpendicularis)  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ofrt$(^gyrus  angularis  to  the  gyrus  fusiformis.  Other  shorter 
tracts  orwi^rk  of  fibres  have  been  described  as  proper  to  this  region,  but, 
when  it  is  realized  that  practically  every  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  great 
bm^Ssjconnected  by  “  association  fibres”  with  every  other  part,  it  will  be 
^ubmd  whether  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  name  to  each  associating  tract 
ich  is  found  to  be  somewhat  distinctly  segregated  from  the  general  mass. 
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If  ever  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  cortex  is  more  detailed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  out  for  evidence  of  unusually  intimate  union  be¬ 
tween  this  convolution  and  that.  At  present  we  may  be  content  to  mention, 
without  describing,  the  stratum  calcarinum,  which  unites  the  lips  of  the 
calcarine  fissure,  the  stratum  proprium  cunei,  for  the  most  part  longitudi¬ 
nal,  the  stratum  cunei  transversum,  and  the  fasciculus  transversus  lobuli 
lingualis.  The  names  given  to  these  several  tracts  indicate  their  general 
disposition. 

(3)  Interhemispheral  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  fibres  of  this 
vast  commissural  system  are  largely  responsible  for  the  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  posterior  horn.  Instead  of  crossing  directly 
from  occipital  lobe  to  occipital  lobe,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  corpus  callo¬ 
sum  are  gathered  up  into  a  thick  beam  (the  splenium).  From  this,  after 
crossing  in  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  they  sweep  backward  on  either 
side  in  the  forceps  posterior,  keeping  close  to  the  lining  epithelium  of  the 
posterior  horn,  for  which  they  form  an  imperfect  sheath,  the  tapetum. 
From  this  sheath  fibres  stream  to  every  part  of  the  occipital  cortex ;  those 
which  reach  its  inner  wall  curve  round  the  posterior  horn. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  “  association  fibres,”  connected  at  both  ends  with 
the  cortex,  the  medullary  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  made  up  of 
“  projection  fibres,”  or  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  It  is  customary  to 
name  these,  in  a  vague  way,  the  “  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet,”  although, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  Gratiolet’s  description  applies  not  to  the  mass 
of  fibres,  but  to  those  which  he  supposed  he  could  trace  into  the  optic  tract. 

Between  the  tapetal  fibres  which  sheathe  the  ventrm^^d  the  com¬ 
missural  fibres  which  line  the  cortex,  the  medullary  ma^^made  up  of  in¬ 
terwoven  radiating  and  tangential  fibres.  Owing  fc*Ohis  intermixture  of 
elements  crossing  one  another  at  various  angles,  rfMFer  than  to  any  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  calibre  or  reaction  to  staining  agente^ke  central  mass  appears, 
especially  when  treated  after  Weigert’s  method,  "much  lighter  than  the  com¬ 
pact  bundles  of  fibres  by  which  it  is  sfcrounded.  This  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded,  however,  as  a  character  distinguishing  the  tracts  of  which  it  is 

composed.  .  .  Jb 

What  is  the  destination  of. 
presumptive  evidence  rathe 
cerebri  with  the  cortex  cq^56felli,  especially  its  upper  or  anterior  surface. 
(6)  They  certainly  unitftfte  cortex  with  the  optic  thalamus,  both  directly 
and  through  its  s^r^fcmn  zonale,  and  also  with  the  external  geniculate  and 
anterior  quadrigemdten  bodies.  To  these  fibres  the  name  “  optic  radiations” 
would  be  most  appropriately  applied,  (c)  They  also  unite  the  cortex  with 
the  back  Qft*|he  internal  capsule  and  therefore  with  the  sensory  gray  matter 
of  the  c^eo^o-spinal  axis.  ( d )  Possibly  they  contain  fibres  of  the  optic 
tract^wfi™  are  not  interrupted  in  the  basal  gray  matter.  The  fibres  which 
added  to  the  back  of  the  internal  capsule  from  the  pulvinar  and  from 
anterior  quadrigeminal  and  external  geniculate  bodies  form  a  mass, 


on  of  tracts  ?  Our  answer  is  based  upon 

ae^mfi  observation,  (a)  They  unite  the  cortex 
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shaped  like  a  cornucopia,  with  its  broad  end  directed  backward  and  down¬ 
ward.  Its  more  condensed  handle,  which  curves  at  first  forward  and  out¬ 
ward,  then  upward  and  backward,  is  sometimes  termed  the  “  sagittal  tract 
of  Wernicke/’  or,  with  even  less  precision,  the  “  intra-cerebral  optic  tract.” 

In  addition  to  these,  which  are  chiefly  ascending  tracts,  the  results  of 
physiological  experiment  lead  us  to  look  for  ( e )  fibres  descending  to  the 
nuclei  of  the  eye-muscle  nerves  and  perhaps  to  other  motor  nuclei  farther 
down  the  axis. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EYEBALL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 


Before  describing  the  various  congenital  abnormalities  to  which  the 
eve  and  its  appendages  are  liable,  it  is  well  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  their 
mode  of  normal  development. 

The  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  eye  commences  exceedingly  early 
in  foetal  life.  By  an  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicles 
is  produced  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  the  connection  of  which  with  the  brain 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  constricted,  forming  a  stalk,  in  which 
afterwards  is  developed  the  optic  nerve.  The  cavity  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle  communicates  at  first  with  the  cavities  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  through 
this  stalk.  The  next  stage  consists  in  an  involution  of  t]jAprimary  optic 
vesicle.  By  the  involution  of  its  anterior  surface  a  c^^s\)roduced,  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle,  into  which  passes  a  downgrowd^om  the  superficial 
epiblast ;  this  downgrowth  subsequently  becomes  <ffrCoff  from  the  rest  of 
the  surface  epiblast,  and  forms  the  lens  vesicle  Tne  lower  surface  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle  also  becomes  involujgd^y^an  upgrowing  process  of 
mesoblast,  which  afterwards  develops  in^owi^  vitreous  humor.  This  in¬ 
volution  below  extends  backward  for  l^iort  distance  into  the  stalk  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle.  The  cup  of  thdQ^condary  optic  vesicle  has  two  layers, 
which  are  continuous  with  eacl  at  its  margin.  At  first  the  cup  is 

imperfect  below,  due  to  the  inv^mion  which  has  taken  place  there.  This 
gap  constitutes  what  is  kn^^il  the  foetal  ocular  fissure.  It  is  at  first  wide, 
but  gradually  becomes  er,  and  is  at  last  closed  altogether,  thus  shut¬ 

ting  off  the  mesoblas^i^  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  that  external  to  it. 
The  outer  of  theJ^^g^Jayers  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  remains  as  a  single 
row  of  cells,  wW^ivlater  become  pigmented  and  form  the  pigmented  layer 
of  the  retina the'inner  becomes  thickened,  being  subsequently  differentiated 
into  the  ^^^Tayers  of  the  retina. 

Tim  lebs  vesicle  is,  as  we  have  said,  formed  by  a  downgrowing  process 
of  ^guticular  epiblast,  which  gradually  becomes  shut  off  from  the  surface 
^ibmst :  this  shutting  off  is  effected  by  the  intrusion  of  mesoblast  between 
Aim.  From  the  anterior  portion  of  this  mesoblast  is  developed  the  sub- 
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stantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  and  from  the  posterior  part  the  anterior  fibro- 
vascular  sheath  of  the  lens. 

In  the  mesoblastic  tissue  which  grows  up  into  the  interior  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  a  blood-vessel  forms,  the  hindermost  part  of  which  remains 
permanently  as  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  ;  the  anterior  part  persists 
for  a  short  time  as  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous.  This  artery  breaks 
up  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  into  branches,  which  are  distributed  over 
its  posterior  surface  in  what  is  called  the  posterior  fibro-vascular  sheath ; 
prolongations  from  this  are  continued  forward  round  the  sides  of  the  lens 
to  join  the  anterior  fibro-vascular  sheath ;  in  this  way  the  whole  lens  is 
encircled  by  blood-vessels.  Meanwhile  the  lens  vesicle  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  changes.  The  cells  on  the  posterior  wall  have  lengthened  out,  and 
in  so  doing  have  filled  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  The  cells  on 
the  anterior  wall  have  remained  unchanged,  or  become  somewhat  flattened. 
The  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  posterior  layer  elongate  the  most ;  at  the  sides 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  ones  which  have  undergone  no  change. 
It  is  in  this  transitional  zone  that  fresh  lens-fibres  are  subsequently  laid  on. 
The  cells  of  the  anterior  layer  proliferate,  multiply,  and  shift  round  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule  towards  the  transitional  zone,  where  they  lengthen 
out  into  fibres ;  as  these  lie  behind  the  fibres  formed  from  the  original  pos¬ 
terior  layer  of  cells,  the  latter  come  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  lens.. 
As  the  tension  in  the  capsule  increases,  the  fibres  get  more  and  more  flattened 
out,  and  their  nuclei  disappear. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  very  early  makes  its  appearance.  ^There  are  two- 
views  as  to  its  mode  of  origin  :  one,  that  it  is  a  cuticul^<®|^)sit  from  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  lens  itself,  and  the  other,  that  ferived  from  the 
mesoblastic  fibro-vascular  sheath  ;  the  former  is  thq/mpre  probable. 

The  suspensory  ligament  is  formed  from  ions  which  take  place 
between  the  fibro-vascular  sheath  of  the  lens  qrfflOfhe  ciliary  processes  while 
these  structures  are  in  contact, — i.e,,  about  fth^oSrd  month.  As  the  eyeball 
grows,  the  ciliary  processes  become  sepa^eairom  the  sides  of  the  lens,  and 
the  adhesions,  which  are  at  first  celluldQbecome  lengthened  out  into  fibres. 

The  mesoblastic  tissue  which  sU0punds  the  outer  layer  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  is  at  first  a  mass  ofjvjmmd  cells,  and  no  differentiation  can  be 
made  out  between  the  sclei^ihtlna  choroid  coats ;  later  the  inner  part  is 
vascularized,  and  the  tis  sue  bet  ween  the  two  coats  becomes  spaced  out ;  pig¬ 
ment  does  not  form  in  tj^choroid  until  the  seventh  month,  sometimes  later. 
The  ciliary  processes^J^velop  about  the  third  month  by  folds  forming  in  the 
two  layers  of  tha  anterior  portion  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  into  which 


mesoblastic  tjs^mextends  and  becomes  vascular.  The  iris  is  produced  by 
an  extensi^iNv*ward  of  mesoblast  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary 
body,  together  with  the  two  layers  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicles  on  its 
post^tftyqpurface.  The  posterior  or  inner  of  these  two  layers  is  at  first, 
liS^tnB  corresponding  layer  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  un- 
Ipigmented ;  but  later  pigment  develops  in  it.  The  iris  grows  inward 
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beneath  the  anterior  fibro- vascular  sheath,  and  has  to  insinuate  itself  between 
it  and  the  cornea  on  the  one  side  and  the  lens  on  the  other ;  as  it  does  so  it 
pushes  the  prolongation  from  the  posterior  fibro- vascular  sheath  in  front 
of  it.  Its  stroma  is  unpigmented  until  after  birth.  The  central  portion  of 
the  anterior  fibro- vascular  sheath  left  stretching  across  the  pupil  forms  the 
pupillary  membrane,  which  disappears  before  birth.  The  periphery  of  the 
anterior  fibro-vascular  sheath,  beneath  which  the  iris  grows,  becomes  incor¬ 
porated  with  that  structure  and  forms  its  anterior  layer.  As  the  eyeball 
increases  in  size,  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  becomes  stretched,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  it  becomes  arrested,  and  both  it  and  the 
posterior  fibro-vascular  sheath  disappear. 

The  upper  and  lower  eyelids  commence  early  as  protrusions  of  the  in¬ 
tegument  a  short  distance  from  the  corneal  margin  ;  these  continue  to  grow, 
and  ultimately  their  margins  meet  and  unite  in  front  of  the  globe.  The 
cavity  which  is  thus  enclosed  forms  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  Meibomian 
glands  and  the  follicles  for  the  cilia  commence  to  form  during  the  adhesion 
of  the  lids,  by  the  downgrowth  into  the  mesoblastic  connective  tissue  of  the 
lids  of  solid  columns  from  the  rete  Malpighii.  A  short  time  before  birth 
the  epithelial  connection  along  the  margin  of  the  lids  gives  way,  and  they 
again  become  separate. 

The  lacrymal  gland  is  developed,  about  the  third  month,  by  the  down- 
growth  of  a  solid  mass  of  epithelium  from  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of 
the  conjunctival  sac ;  branches  subsequently  jut  out  from  thn  central  mass, 
and  thickenings  form  on  these ;  then  the  central  cells  of  eacj^kmnch  undergo 
a  fatty  degeneration,  and  so  become  tubular. 

The  lacrymal  ducts  are  developed  in  the  groove/^^cli  is  early  formed 
between  the  maxillary  processes  externally  and outer  nasal  processes 
internally  ;  whether  from  an  adhesion  of  the  ed^^of  the  groove  or  from  an 
epithelial  column,  formed  by  proliferate  epithelium  at  the  bottom 

of  it,  which  subsequently  becomes  tubiriar^i^ as  yet  undecided. 


CONGENITAL  ABNORI 


jITIES  of  the  eyeball. 


In  describing  the  nunie^  ^genital  abnormalities  of  the  eyeball  and 
its  appendages,  we  propos&i^t  to  speak  of  the  more  gross  defects,  in  which 
the  whole  globe  is  invc/vecjhf  then,  having  dealt  with  those  of  the  appendages, 
to  proceed  to  the  majfohnations  met  with  in  each  individual  structure  of  the 

eye. 


rv 


ANOPHTHALMOS. 


► 


& 


The  term  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  clinically  no  eyeball  can  be  seen 
or  felt  (Mg:  1).  Cases  of  this  sort  are  rarely  met  with.  Judging  from 
the  c^X  published,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  more  frequent  to  find  the 
two\fes  absent  than  only  one.  When  only  one  eye  is  absent,  the  other 
Ag^uncommonly  presents  some  congenital  defect.  As  a  rule,  patients  who 
present  this  abnormality  are  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  they  themselves 
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are  healthy  and  well  formed,  being  free  from  any  malformations ;  though 
occasionally  harelip,  supernumerary  digits,  and  other  defects  have  been  met 
with.  The  two  sexes  seem  equally  liable  to  this  malformation.  The  lids 
are  usually  well  formed,  though  small ;  sometimes  they  are  adherent  at 
their  margins.  The  orbits,  too,  are  often  smaller  than  normal.  The  lac- 
rymal  gland  is  usually  present,  but  the  lacrymal  puncta  and  canaliculi  may 
be  absent  in  one  or  both  lids.  Dissection  has  shown  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  a  small  rudimentary  globe  exists  far  back  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  and 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  cases  of  anopljthalmos,  but  high  degrees 
of  microphthalmos.  Ten  cases  are  recorded,  however,1  in  which  not  a  trace 
of  an  eyeball  or  of  anything  representing  it  could  be  found  in  the  orbit  on 
dissection,  and  in  which  the  optic  nerve  did  not  enter  the  orbit.  In  one  it 
ended  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  at  the  optic  foramen,  in  another  in  a  fibrous 
filament,  and  in  five  the  chiasma  was  absent.  What  had  happened,  then, 
in  these  cases  was  this :  no  primary  optic  vesicle  had  budded  out  from  the 
anterior  primary  encephalic  vesicle,  or,  having  budded  out,  it  had  failed  to 
form  a  secondary  optic  vesicle.  In  one  case  the  olfactory  nerve  was  absent 
on  one  side,  and  in  another  case  on  both  sides,  together  with  one  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  these  structures  are  also  expansions  of  the  anterior 
primary  encephalic  vesicle.  So  it  would  appear  that  some  disturbance 
affecting  the  development  of  the  anterior  primary  encephalic  vesicle  is,  at 
any  rate,  one  cause  of  anophthalmos. 


MICROPHTHALMOS.  . 

Microphthalmic  eyes  may  be  divided  into  two  class^C* 

1.  Those  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  congeni^hUefect  in  the  eye 

except  the  smallness  of  the  globe.  /V 

2.  Those  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  eye^@g  unusually  small,  there 

is  some  other  abnormality,  resulting  from  imperfect  closure  of  the  foetal 
fissure.  .  M  ^ 

No  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn^etween  highly  hypermetropic  eyes 
and  those  of  the  first  class.  Someiwes,  when  the  central  artery  of  the 
vitreous  remains  persistent  ancLJ$tent  (as  is  described  under  the  heading 
of  Abnormalities  of  the  Yitiwts^the  eyeball  fails  to  develop  to  its  normal 
size,  though  there  has  beeiw^pect  union  of  the  foetal  ocular  cleft. 

The  second  class  ca0*lQt>est  treated  under  two  heads, — viz.,  those  where 
the  defect  in  the  closuNajaf*  the  ocular  fissure  is  slight,  and  in  which  the  eye¬ 
ball  retains  nearly it^ormal  shape,  and  those  where  the  accompanying  abnor¬ 
mality  is  very  the  eye  being  usually  exceedingly  small,  while  connected 
with  it  are  ^h^GNnore  cysts.  (Figs.  2  and  3.)  The  subject  of  coloboma  will 
be  dealt  v^y*nder  the  heading  of  Abnormalities  of  the  Choroid.  Here  some 
1  Sn  may  be  given  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  cysts  are  met  with  in  con- 
\th  rudimentary  eyes.  These  patients  are  brought  with  cystic  swell- 


descri 


a? 


x 
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1  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xi.  p.  429. 


Fig.  1. 


Child,  aged  nine  weeks,  with  congenital  anophthalmos.  (Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xi.) 


Fig.  4. 


Portion  of  the  eye  represented  in  Fig.  2  included  in  the  square,  highly  magnified.  It  shows  the 
Keck  of  the  cyst,  with  retinal  tissue  passing  through  it  from  the  eyeball  into  the  cyst.  (Royal  Lond. 
Ophth.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xii.) 
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ings,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  or 
lower  lid  ;  they  are  often  very  thin-walled  and  translucent.  The  skin  of  the 
lower  lid  stretched  over  them  presents  sometimes  a  bluish  hue.  The  cyst 
may  be  so  large  as  to  fill  the  orbit  and  to  all  appearances  replace  the  eye¬ 
ball  ;  the  small  eyeball  itself  is  usually  situated  far  back  near  the  apex  of 
the  orbit,  and  its  presence  or  absence  cannot  be  determined  by  clinical  exam¬ 
ination  alone.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  some  of  these  cases  being  described 


Fig.  2. 


Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  microph- 
thalmic  eye  with  a  cyst  attached.— Co,  cornea;  L, 
lens;  J,  iris;  R,  retina  much  folded;  Ch  and  P,  Diagrammatic  representation  of  microphthal- 

choroid  and  pigment  epithelium ;  S,  sclerotic ;  mic  eye  with  two  cysts  attached.— Co,  cornea ;  L, 
O.n ,  optic  nerve ;  Cy,  cyst  lined  by  atrophied  ret-  lens  displaced  and  shruiil^biL  iris ;  S,  sclerotic ; 

ina.  The  part  marked  off  by  straight  lines  is  Ch,  choroid ;  R,  retina^fhtf^i  mlded ;  O.n,  optic 

shown  magnified  in  Fig.  4.  (Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  nerve ;  Cy,  cysts  line<^&retina.  (Trans.  Ophth. 
Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.)  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.) 

under  the  head  of  anophthalmos.  Dr.  Monachc^l^nbited  at  the  Catalonia 
Academy  and  Laboratory  of  Medical  Scienc^SMittle  girl,  aged  thirteen 
months,  the  subject  of  this  abnormality,  mjmi&m  the  cysts  became  tense 
during  crying,  and  who  was  observed  Wl  press  them  frequently  with  her 
hands,  and  then  to  smile,  a  phosphene  Q^ubjective  sensation  of  light  being 
probably  thus  produced.  Jb 

Dissection  of  these  cysts  royals  that  they  are  connected,  usually  by  a 
thin  neck,  with  the  small  ^^Kweloped  eyeballs  at  their  lower  and  pos¬ 
terior  part,  and  that  the  Of  hiot  separately  formed  cysts  which  have  by 
their  development  checfc^the  growth  of  the  eye,  as  was  supposed  by  some 
observers.  ♦  Cj 

Considerable  ffiwest  attaches  to  the  composition  of  the  walls  of  these 
cysts.  All  rfAn  seem  to  have  two  coats, — an  outer  one  of  fibrous  tissue 
continuou^mr  the  sclerotic,  and  an  inner  of  more  or  less  highly  developed 
retina.  fiFig.  4.)  In  a  case  examined  by  the  authors,2  the  inner  coat  con- 
sistec^^y^of  bodies  like  those  met  with  in  the  granular  layers  of  the  retina, 


1  Lancet,  May  26,  1888. 

2  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.  p.  287. 
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arranged  in  separate  patches.  In  a  case  examined  by  Gallemaerts,1  and  in 
another  examined  by  one  of  the  authors  (E.  T.  C.),2  in  which  there  were 
two  cysts,  it  consisted  of  a  continuous  layer  of  branching  cells  and  granular 
bodies.  Rindfleisch 3  found  the  inner  wall  of  a  cyst  composed  of  retina 
with  its  layers  well  developed,  pigment  epithelium,  and  an  elastic  lamina. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  retina  was  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  cyst. 
De  Lapersonne  and  Czermak 4  also  found  fairly  well  developed  retina  lining 
the  interior  of  cysts  connected  with  microphthalmic  eyes,  but  in  their 
specimens  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina  (that  with  rudimentary  rods  and 
cones  on  it)  was  directed  towards  the  .interior  of  the  cyst.  The  following 
changes  have  been  met  with  in  the  eyeballs  to  which  these  cysts  are  attached  : 
opacity  and  vascularity  of  a  small  ill-developed  cornea ;  coloboma  of  the  iris  ; 
opacity  of,  calcareous  deposit  in,  and  displacement  of,  the  lens  ;  absence 
or  only  partial  development  of  the  vitreous ;  a  folded,  rucked  condition  of 
the  retina,  with  imperfect  differentiation  of  its  layers ;  colloid  bodies  among 
the  pigment  epithelial  cells  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid ;  an  absence 
of  the  choroid  in  the  region  of  the  attachment  of  the  cyst ;  nodules  of  car¬ 
tilage  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
this  latter  structure  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  cyst. 

The  following  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  cysts : 

Arlt5  considers  them  to  be  due  to  increased  intra-ocular  pressure  with 
stretching  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  globe,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  choroid 
and  partial  defect  of  retina  and  sclerotic.  Hess 6  accepts  ft®  explanation 
for  some  of  his  cases.  Kundrat 7  describes  the  cystic  fornntticms  connected 
with  the  lower  wall  of  the  eye  as  due  to  a  projection  of/i^ktilal  tissue  through 
the  foetal  fissure  into  the  mesoblastic  tissue  beneatlumpglobe,  this  following 
on  some  defect  in  the  development  of  the  midd^Arebral  vesicle.  Rind- 
fleisch,8  who  examined  a  microphthalmic  cyst  attached,  from  a  six 

to  seven  months’  foetus,  which  had  hydrocephaliis  and  the  orbital  roof  pressed 
down  so  that  it  was  convex  below,  thorn^M  that  the  alteration  in  the  orbital 
roof  compressed  the  globe,  so  bringm^sroout  a  reopening  and  widening  of 
the  choroidal  cleft  and  an  intrusioaJNEJthe  retinal  tissue  into  the  surrounding 
mesoblast.  De  Lapersonne, for  the  position  of  the  retina  men¬ 
tioned  above,  suggests  thatjiima  become  secondarily  detached  and  convo¬ 
luted  ;  that  one  of  theseTfokW  facing  the  ocular  cleft  had  become  pushed  into 
it,  perhaps  by  a  fluid  anhcMgous  to  that  contained  in  retinal  cysts,  and,  yield- 

& - 


1  Kyste  Gon|p^Eal  de  la  Paupiere  avec  Microphthalmos.  Bruxelles,  1893. 

2  Tran^S^hth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114. 

3  Arch^y^ur  Oph.,  Bd.  xxxvii.,  Abth.  3,  S.  192. 

4  Arrives  d’Oph.,  t.  xi.  p.  207. 

\§^pz|iger  der  k.  k.  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte.  Wien,  1885,  No.  17. 

X.  ^jLrchiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxxvi.,  Abth.  1,  S.  135. 

Wiener  Medizin.  Blatter,  Nos.  51,  52  (1885),  and  53  (1886). 

0  8  Ibid. 
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ing  to  this  pressure,  was  invaginated  like  a  glove-finger  and  forced  outward 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit. 

The  retina  in  the  human  foetal  eye  is  normally  in  a  folded  condition, 
and  it  seems  possible  to  imagine  that  if  there  was  some  delay  in  the 
closure  of  the  ocular  cleft  and  in  the  development  of  the  vitreous,  the 
mere  continued  growth  of  the  retina  would  tend  to  make  it  protrude 
through  the  cleft. 


A> 


BUPHTHALMOS,  HYDROPHTHALMOS  CONGENITUS,  OR  CONGENITAL 

GLAUCOMA. 

The  condition  of  the  eye  which  has  received  the  above  names  is  best 
spoken  of  as  congenital  glaucoma ;  for  the  peculiar  appearances  which  are 
produced  are  all  the  result  of  increased  tension  in  an  eye  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  of  which  are  thin  and  extensile,  and  which  have  not  become  tough 
and  inelastic  as  they  do  in  later  life.  The  cornea  in  this  disease  is  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged ;  occasionally  there  are  nebulae  in  its  centre,  and  some¬ 
times  the  opaque  white  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  is  prolonged  into  it  for  a  short 
distance  at  the  margins.  The  sclerotic  is  much  thinned,  and  the  pigmented 
tissue  of  the  ciliary  body  shows  through,  giving  it  a  dull  bluish  appearance. 
The  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  is  altered,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
globe  has  a  more  globular  shape  than  normal ;  the  whole  appearance  is 
very  much  that  of  an  ox’s  eye ;  hence  the  name  buphthalmos.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  generally  deep,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  absent  ^altogether,  the 
entire  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  being  in  contact  with  the^roaea.  The  iris 
is  much  stretched,  and  often  tremulous ;  the  lens  in  |8pme  cases  is  mobile, 
swaying  backward  and  forward  on  movement  of  the  globe.  The  tension,  as 
a  rule,  is  found  to  be  increased ;  occasionally  c^es  are  met  with  in  which 
the  tension  is  increased  and  the  globe  enlaigM^Dut  in  which  after  a  time 
spontaneous  arrest  of  the  disease  seems  to  the  tension  for  the  remainder 

of  life  being  normal  and  the  vision  ntt  further  deteriorating.  The  refrac¬ 
tion  is  usually  myopic,  but  the  amountw  myopia  is  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  increased  ^gmening  of  the  globe.  The  optic  nerve 
is  always  deeply  cupped. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  (tha'k  increase  of  tension  will  cause  the  elastic 
coats  of  an  infant’s  eye  te^^pand  more  than  those  of  an  adult ;  but  what 
does  at  first  seem  difficuluto  explain  is,  why  the  anterior  chamber  should 
be  deep,  and  why  spmM?f  the  cases  go  on  to  spontaneous  cure ;  for  in  pri¬ 
mary  glaucoma  o^Qults  the  anterior  chamber  is,  as  a  rule,  shallow,  and  no 
amelioration  ofGJe  symptoms  occurs,  if  treatment  is  not  resorted  to. 

The  prirdarv  block  to  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  the  eye  in  primary 
glaucoma  now  generally  believed  to  be  at  the  circumlental  space,  an 
obstruction  being  thus  occasioned  to  their  passage  forward  from  the  vitreous 
in  tlQh#  posterior  and  anterior  chambers ;  consequently  the  iris  and  lens 
hre  pressed  forward  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  made  shallow.  If  the 
^primary  block  was  situated,  not  at  the  circumlental  space,  but  at  the  angle 
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of  the  anterior  chamber,  then  fluid  would  collect  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  instead  of  its  being  made  shallow  it  would  be  deepened. 

In  the  article  on  congenital  anterior  synechia  it  is  shown  that,  through 
a  failure  in  the  separation  of  the  anterior  fibro- vascular  sheath  from  the 
back  of  the  cornea,  a  congenital  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  may 
result.  Such  an  adhesion  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  chamber,  in  the 
region  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  would  prevent  the  passage  of  fluid 
into  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  In  several  buphthalmic  eyes  examined  micro¬ 
scopically  by  one  of  the  authors,  an  adhesion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  to 
the  cornea  was  found.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
a  deep  anterior  chamber  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  its  angle  closed  by 
an  adhesion  of  the  root  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea ;  but  in  these  eyes  this  is 
constantly  found  to  be  the  case,  an  abrupt  bend  occurring  in  the  iris  at  the 
point  where  the  adhesion  ceases.  It  can  easily  be  understood  how,  as  the 
globe  enlarged  and  the  anterior  chamber  deepened,  any  adhesions  between 
the  periphery  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea  would  become  stretched,  and  might 
possibly  give  way,  or  at  any  rate  be  so  attenuated  as  to  cease  to  cause  any 
obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  in  such  cases  a  spontaneous 
cure  would  occur.  It  is,  then,  probable  that  congenital  glaucoma  is  due  to 
the  iris  failing  to  become  separated  from  the  back  of  the  cornea  at  the 
periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  that  the  adhesions  which  are  thus 
left  may  in  some  cases,  as  the  eye  enlarges,  become  much  stretched  and  even 
give  way,  and  a  normal  tension  be  established. 

MULTIPLE  EYES  AND  CYCLOPIA. 

Such  strange  malformations  as  the  occurrence  of  m^^than  two  eyes,  or 
the  presence  of  only  one  central  eye  (cyclopia),  argjGtet  with  in  monsters, 
and  may  be  studied  in  teratological  specimens.\^Uarts  ending  in  free  ex¬ 
tremities  at  times  bifurcate ;  such  a  condition  dOhe  case  of  the  digits  leads 
to  supernumerary  fingers  and  toes.  Thi&  tao^mcV  to  bifurcation  may,  how¬ 
ever,  affect  the  trunk ;  when  it  affects  tl^iead  end  it  is  spoken  of  as  ante¬ 
rior  dichotomy ;  when  the  opposite  end, W  posterior  dichotomy.  There  may 
be  various  degrees  of  anterior  digkowny.  Thus,  one  body  may  have  two 

of  course,  there  would  be  four  eyes. 
Ily  joined,  when,  if  the  two  median  orbits 
^  still  be  four  eyes.  If  the  two  median  orbits 
1  median  eyes  may  be  joined  to  a  various  extent : 
sometimes  the  glol^^re  united  only  posteriorly,  and  the  two  corneae  are 
quite  distinct ;  inGjners  one  large  globe  is  formed,  the  eyelids  of  the  jnedian 
eyes  or  eye  united,  and,  having  no  inner  commissures,  bound  a  single 

fissure.  nor  dichotomy  of  the  axis  may  extend  forward  into  the  basi- 

sphenoujVegion  and  an  accessory  face  be  produced.  In  the  Royal  College 
of  S^^ons  Museum  there  are  two  specimens  of  foetal  pigs  showing  this 
conation.  In  one,  the  two  eyes  of  the  accessory  face  are  fused  together  as 
)  as  the  edges  of  the  irides  ;  in  the  other,  the  eyes  of  the  accessory  face  are 


completely  separate  heads, 
Or  the  two  heads  may  be^ 
are  quite  distinct,  there 
are  fused  together,  the 
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distinct,  but  so  obliquely  placed  that  the  fissures  of  the  eyelids  are  almost  ver¬ 
tical.  There  is  also  a  female  human  foetus  similarly  affected,  in  which  there 
are  four  eyes,  but  the  inner  ones  are  contained  in  a  single  orbit.  The  presence 
of  only  one  central  eye  (cyclopia)  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  axis  in  the 
facial  region.  The  two  orbits  and  the  two  eyes  forming  the  two  sides 
become  fused  into  one.  The  extent  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  eyes  into  one 
varies  considerably ;  a  frontal  proboscis  is  always  present. 

CRYPTOPHTHALMOS. 


This  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  very  rare  condition,  in  which 
there  is  complete  absence  of  the  eyelids  and  palpebral  fissure,  and  where  the 
skin  passes  continuously  from  the  brow  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  (which 
can  be  seen  moving  beneath  it)  to  the  surface  of  the  cheek.  The  case  of  a 
child  exhibiting  such  a  malformation  has  been  published  by  Zehender,1  with 
an  anatomical  description  of  the  condition  by  Manz.  He  found  that  all  the 
appendages  belonging  to  the  lids  were  absent, — viz.,  eyelashes,  lacrymal 
gland,  and  lacrymal  ducts ;  only  the  muscle  existed.  On  the  left  side  there 
was  a  well-developed  orbicularis  ;  on  the  right  only  part  of  it  could  be  found. 
The  skin  extending  over  the  eyes  was  connected  with  its  surface  by  a  sub¬ 
cutaneous  cellular  material,  and  not  limited  by  a  closed  cavity. 

Van  Duyse2  has  described  a  similar  case, — a  child  three  weeks  old,  who 
had,  in  addition,  other  abnormalities ;  among  them  imperfect  development 
of  the  parietal  bone,  and  meningo-encephalocele.  4 

CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  IN  THSy^CULAR 
APPENDAGES. 

EYEBROWS  AND  ORBIJj^Q 

The  eyebrows  may  vary  in  shape,  siza-*d»3  color.  Cases  have  been 
observed  of  complete  absence  of  the  eysbr^J  and  eyelashes.  Patches  of 
white  hair  in  a  dark  brow — piebald  ^H>rows — are  sometimes  seen.  In 
albinos  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashesaiV-quite  white ;  the  latter  thin,  long, 
and  silky. 

Dermoid  cysts  in  connect^Npth  the  eyebrows  or  the  lids  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  ;  they  ha^NrvSen  met  with  deeply  situated  in  the  orbit,  in 
which  case  it  is  very  di@fcNj)to  diagnose  them  from  other  orbital  growths, 
and  also  to  remove  tnW^  completely.  These  dermoid  cysts  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  foetal^^ito-nasal  fissure,  and  are  most  frequent  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  biD^^rThey  lie  beneath  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  in  contact 
with  the  pei^Kp^im  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  may  be  hollowed  out  under 
them.  T$^fc§fe  touch  they  feel  firm,  smooth,  and  rounded,  and  they  roll 
beneatl^ttie  nnger  on  the  bone.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  not  often  much 
largo'i^liafi  a  cherry.  Dermoid  cysts  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  are 

1  Proceedings  of  Fourth  International  Ophthalmological  Congress,  p  86. 

2  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1889,  t.  x.  p.  69. 
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more  rarely  met  with ;  a  connection  may  exist  between  them  and  the  dura 
mater, — a  circumstance  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  confused  with  meningoceles. 

Power  1  recently  recorded  the  case  of  an  infant  with  microcephalus,  in 
which  the  orbits  were  extremely  small,  measuring  only  two  and  one-half 
centimetres  from  the  inferior  border  to  the  foramen  opticus  ;  their  floors 
were  horizontal  and  their  roofs  almost  vertical.  The  eyes  naturally  were 
exceedingly  proptosed. 

Epicanthus  is  a  name  which  was  first  applied  by  von  Amnion  to  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  skin  between  the  two  eyes  about  the 
root  of  the  nose,  so  that  crescentic  folds  of  it  overlap  the  inner  cantlii  and 
part  of  the  palpebral  aperture.  It  is  generally  due  to  some  defect  in  the 
development  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  the  Mongolian  race,  who  have 
no  bridges  to  their  noses,  slight  epicanthus  appears  to  be  the  normal  con¬ 
dition.  Among  European  children,  before  the  bridge  of  the  nose  develops, 
a  tendency  to  it  is  frequently  seen,  which  disappears  as  they  grow  older. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  defect  of  development  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  is  congenital  syphilis  :  hence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
history  of  this  affection  can  frequently  be  obtained  in  cases  of  epicanthus. 

Epicanthus  is  sometimes  associated  with  congenital  ptosis.  In  severe 
cases  the  fold  of  skin  may  extend  as  far  over  the  eye  as  the  inner  margin 
of  the  cornea ;  the  patient  then  appears  very  much  as  though  he  had  an 
internal  squint.  Frequently  a  mother  brings  her  child  complaining  that  it 
squints,  when  really  it  has  epicanthus.  \ 

CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  LACRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

Malformations  of  the  Canalieuli. — These  are  commonest  forms  of 
abnormalities  met  with  in  connection  with  ttaQpcrymal  apparatus.  The 
canalieuli  are  sometimes  represented  by  a^p^ofeve  the  edges  of  which  have 
failed  to  become  united  in  the  ordinary  w^vJbiHhe  edges  of  the  groove  may 
have  united  in  only  a  part  of  their  exra^ ;  there  are  then  two  openings  into 
one  canaliculus.  Occasionally  one  ok-more  of  the  canalieuli  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  absent,  or  one  or  more  oj  puncta  may  not  be  patent.  Steffan 2 
has  described  a  patient  who  second  punctum  a  line  below  and  to  the 

outer  side  of  the  normal  dfc^plt  was  uncertain  whether  it  opened  into  the 
sac  or  into  the  other  us. 

In  several  cases  oCanophthalmos,  defects  of  the  canalieuli  have  been 
met  with. 

Fistula  of  s©  * 'Lacrymal  Sae. — Defects  in  the  closure  of  the  groove 
1  *  1  11  ’  *  develop  into  the  lacrymal  sac  and  duct  are  exceedingly 

if  it  have  been  recorded  by  G.  Beer,  Scarpa,3  Hartridge,4 


1  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  212. 

2  Klin.  Monatsblatt,  1866,  S.  45. 

3  Traite  complet  d’Ophtbalmologie,  vol.  iv.  p.  1103. 

4  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  172. 
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Agnew,1  and  Casey  Wood;2  in  all  of  which  the  opening  into  the  lacrymal 
sac  was  exceedingly  small,  and  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 

Stricture  of  the  Lacryinal  Duct. — Cases  of  this  are  sometimes  met  with 
as  a  congenital  defect. 

Malformations  of  the  Caruncle . — The  caruncle  may  be  the  seat  of  two 
forms  of  congenital  growth  :  both  are  very  rare.  1.  There  may  be  small 
dermoid  tumors,  of  which  an  excellent  example  is  pictured  by  Demours,3 
with  hairs  growing  from  it.  Microscopically,  these  growths  are  seen  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  the  dermoids  met  with  so  much  more  frequently  at  the 
sclero-corneal  margin.  2.  There  may  be  small  vascular  growths  of  a 
bright-red  color,  microscopical  sections  of  which  show  numerous  thin-walled 
blood-vessels  cut  in  various  directions,  with  a  small  quantity  of  loose 
fibrous  tissue  between  them. 

Abnormalities  of  the  Lacrymal  Gland . — Morton  4 5  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  girl,  aged  six,  who  never  shed  any  tears  with  her  right  eye,  though 
they  flowed  copiously  from  the  left  whenever  she  cried. 

The  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  gland  has  also  been  noticed  to  be  absent 
in  some  cases  of  anophthalmos.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  absence  of 
the  lacrymal  secretion  does  not  necessarily  imply  absence  of  the  gland. 
No  child  sheds  tears  during  the  first  few  days  of  life;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  though  the  gland  were  present,  its  function  might  never  be 
established. 


EYELIDS. 


Both  eyelids  may  be  congenitally  absent ;  the  conjuncfhm^c  then  fails 
to  develop,  and  the  front  of  the  eye  remains  covered  witfo^Km.  This  con¬ 
dition  ha^Qffeady  been  spoken 
FlG’  of  umj^VSryptophthalmos. 

^  ‘  (Ae  Jfye etid.—A^ 

forty-six  recorded  cases  of  this 
abnormality,  and  twelve  of  ob¬ 
lique  fissures  of  the  face,  accom- 
oloboma  of  the  lid.  Of  the  forty-six  cases,  twenty-seven 


Double  congenital 

in  a  boy 


panied  by 


in  a  boy 


the  right  upper  lid 
years. 


1  Trans.  Am.  Ophth.  Soc.,  1874,  p.  209. 

2  Arch,  of  Ophth  ,  vol.  xxii.  p.  25. 

3  Maladies  des  Yeux,  1818,  pi.  lxiv.,  fig.  1. 

4  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 

5  Revue  Generale  d’Ophth.,  1888,  p.  529. 
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had  only  one  lid  affected,  two  had  the  same  eyelids  of  the  same  eye,  sixteen 
had  one  lid  of  each  eye,  and 
one  had  all  four  lids  involved. 

The  gap  in  the  lid  is  usually 
situated  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  line,  and  when  a 
portion  of  the  lid  is  absent  it 
is  usually  the  inner  part  of  the 
upper  one.  The  defect  may 
extend  from  the  palpebral  to 
the  orbital  margin  (Figs.  5 
and  6),  or  only  be  a  small  in¬ 
dentation  of  the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  (Fig.  7.)  The  shape 
of  the  gap  left  is  either  trian¬ 
gular  or  quadrate ;  when  the  former,  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  free 
margin  of  the  lid. 

This  abnormality  is  often  found  associated  with  other  congenital  defects, 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 


Congenital  coloboma  of  the  left  upper  lid  in  a  boy  aged 
two  years. 


Of 

vrtos'ot 


such  as  dermoid  growmrof  the  cornea,  subconjunctival  fatty  growths,  hare- 
np,  cleft  palate,  &^3upernumerary  auricles. 

Nicolin  amjG^br  have  offered  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  cause. 
They  confer  it  to  be  due  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  oblique  facial 
fissure,  tn^^rsistence  of  the  upper  end  of  which  causes  the  lid  to  develop 
in  two*garts. 

1^3b Ivyloblepharon,  or  adhesion  of  the  lids,  might  have  been  expected  to 
more  common  congenital  anomaly  than  it  is,  seeing  that  the  edges  of 
e  lids  are  united  during  several  months  of  foetal  life.  This  adhesion, 
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however,  is  only  a  cementing  together  of  the  epithelium.  In  anchylobleph- 
aron  the  adhesion  is  composed  of  vascularized  tissue ;  it  is  probable  that  it 
results  from  an  inflammation  of  the  margins  of  the  lids  while  they  are  in 
contact.  It  has  been  met  with  in  several  of  the  cases  recorded  under  the 
name  anophthalmos. 

Symblephciron,  or  adhesion  of  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is 
exceedingly  rare  as  a  congenital  affection. 

Lagophthalmos  and  Congenital  Shortness  of  the  Lid . — Incomplete  closure 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  when  the  lids  are  shut  is  spoken  of  as  lagophthalmos. 
When  this  condition  is  congenital,  it  is  due  to  an  abnormal  shortness  of  the 
upper  lid.  The  lids  can  be  brought  together  by  a  strong  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  but  on  gentle  closure  a  gap  is  left ;  they  remain  also 
separated  during  sleep,  but  the  cornea  is  not  exposed,  for  on  shutting  the 
lids  the  eyeball  rolls  upward. 

Many  varieties  exist  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the  palpebral  aperture, 
constituting  racial  peculiarities  which  need  not  be  treated  of  here.  An  ab¬ 
normal  smallness  of  the  palpebral  aperture — blepharophimosis — is  common 
in  cases  of  microphthalmos  and  anophthalmos. 

Congenital  Gh'owths  of  the  Eyelids . — The  lids  may  be  the  seat  of  con¬ 
genital  growths,  such  as  moles,  nsevi,  and  cysts.  The  nsevi  may  be  either 
lymphatic  or  vascular.  Both  forms  tend  to  increase  in  size  after  birth. 
Lymphatic  nsevi  are  rare ;  at  times  they  are  very  large,  extending  into  the 
orbit  and  involving  the  conjunctiva. 

The  vascular  nsevi  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  and  tejkngiectatic  or 
cavernous.  A  further  description  of  them  is  not  necessa)%jn  rhis  article. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  eyelids,  and  cysts  in  conn^j&Ai  with  microph- 
thalmic  eyes,  which  extend  into  the  lower  lid,  have:®eady  been  treated  of. 

Ectropion  of  the  eyelid  is  an  exceedingly  rar^YGmigenital  affection, 
has  been  met  with  in  a  few  cases  associ^tQ^ith  other  congenital  ab¬ 
normalities  affecting  the  eye,  such  as  mi&gpimalmos  (von  Ammon)  and 
buphthalmos  (Marcus  Gunn).  ^ 

Congenital  entropion  and  tnchiasis  ^ermore  frequently  met  with  ;  several 
examples  of  the  latter,  affecting  t ;  b^j^ver  lid,  are  recorded  in  a  recent  paper 
by  Sydney  Stephenson.1  They4&^  been  attributed  to  inflammation  and 
to  defective  development  of^^rarsus. 

rP 

CONGENITAL  DEFECTS  \^FJ  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYE  AND  EYELIDS. 

Ptosis ,  or  droo|  the  upper  lid,  is  a  common  congenital  affection ; 

it  is  almost  alws^s  Dilateral,  and  is  met  with  in  very  various  degrees.  In 
the  most  cases  patients  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

Besides  th^drc  coping  of  the  lids  and  the  obliteration  of  the  palpebral  folds, 
the  forqJAad  is  much  wrinkled,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  tli4  jiccipito-frontalis  muscle,  which  tends  slightly  to  raise  the  lids.  The 


It 


1  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  13. 
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head  is  also  thrown  back  and  the  eyes  are  rotated  down,  by  which  means, 
when  the  patient  is  looking  straight  forward,  a  portion  of  the  pupil  is 
brought  opposite  the  palpebral  aperture. 

Of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  internal  recti  are  the  most  frequently  affected. 
The  superior,  inferior,  and  external  recti  and  the  superior  oblique  have  also 
been  found  at  fault.  Often  two  or  more  muscles  are  found  affected  on  the 
same  side.  Congenital  ptosis  and  congenital  defect  of  the  superior  rectus 
not  uncommonly  go  together.  The  subjects  of  these  anomalies  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  present  any  malformations  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In 
many  of  them  it  has  been  observed  that  the  optic  axes  were  not  parallel, 
but  in  none  was  diplopia  a  symptom. 

The  condition  is  not  infrequently  hereditary.  It  is  generally  due  to  a 
developmental  defect  of  the  muscles ;  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  in  which 
there  were  gross  changes  in  the  nervous  system  it  was  attributed  to  an 
anomaly  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  may  be  either  completely  absent,  badly  developed,  too 
short,  or  inserted  at  an  unusual  position  on  the  globe.  (Henck 1  and  Law- 
ford.2)  It  is  not  always  possible  to  diagnose  the  precise  nature  of  the 
defect  from  the  movements  of  the  globe. 

Nystagmus ,  or  an  oscillatory  movement  of  the  two  eyes,  is  commonly 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  congenital  defect  of  the  sight.  It  is 
very  common  in  connection  with  congenital  cataract  and  albinism.  The 
movements  of  the  eyes  vary  very  much  in  direction  and  in  rapidity  in 
different  cases.  By  far  the  most  usual  direction  for  the  motion  to  occur  in 
is  from  side  to  side ;  it  may,  however,  be  vertical  from  aofeve  downward, 
or  rotatory ;  sometimes  rotation  is  combined  with  a  /fe|eTal  motion.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  eyes  move  may  be  so  greaOhat  the  outline  of  the 
cornese  can  barely  be  distinguished,  or  it  may  Ije  ^n?3bw,  twitching,  and  easily 
overlooked  motion.  In  congenital  nystagmusvbkough  the  eyes  are  moving, 
the  patient  never  complains  that  the  oW&Vfia  which  his  vision  is  directed 
does  not  appear  stationary.  t 

(T 

CONGENITAL  ABNORM^g^TIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  conjunctiva  may  be/tiO^eat  of  certain  congenital  growths.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  areSftJuermoid  tumors,  which  maybe  partly  corneal 
and  partly  conjunctival  ;G^ey  are  dealt  with  at  length  under  the  abnor¬ 
malities  of  the  formeNfirfucture.  Congenital  growths  very  similar  to  these 
dermoids  in  struC  and  sometimes  associated  with  them,  are  met  with  in 
the  outer  angleCyme  upper  conjunctival  cul-de-sac;  they  are  spoken  of  as 
subconj uqe^SJ  iatty  growths.  When  small,  they  remain  concealed  beneath 
the  uppelOx^;  when  large,  they  project  into  the  palpebral  fissure.  Micro¬ 
scopies^,  the  epithelium  over  them  is  found  thick  and  laminated,  and  the 

^ — — — - 


Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilk.,  1881,  S.  335. 
!  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  262. 
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mass  itself  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue.  Pigmented 
patches  similar  to  the  moles  of  the  skin  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva  ;  most  often  in  persons  who  have  multiple  moles  of  the  face.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  congenital  pigmentation  of  the  sclerotic 
which  is  so  frequent  in  some  animals  that  it  may  be  considered  the  normal 
condition,  and  in  man  is  not  an  uncommon  abnormality  about  the  seat  of 
the  anterior  perforating  arteries. 

The  other  forms  of  congenital  growths  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
conjunctiva  are  mevi,  vascular  and  lymphatic,  and  tumors  composed  of 
well-developed  bone-tissue,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  teratomata ;  they 
are  usually  situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  between  the  outer  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  the  external  canthus. 

CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea  may  be  congenitally  defective  as  regards  its  transparency,  its 
size,  and  its  shape.  It  may  also  be  the  seat  of  a  congenital  fleshy  growth. 


OPACITIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

A  congenital  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  complete  or  partial.  In 
many  of  the  cases  of  complete  opacity,  as  in  some  recorded  by  Farar,1  the 
cornea  is  enlarged,  and  not  only  the  cornea,  but  the  whole  globe,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  condition  termed  congenital  hydrophthalmos  or  buphthalmos, 
which  has  already  been  described.  Complete  opacity  of  the  cprnea  is  also 
met  with  in  connection  with  microphthalmos.  In  two^&es  of  this  sort 
which  we  examined  microscopically  we  found  thag^Shi  anterior  elastic 
lamina  was  absent,  and  that  the  anterior  layers  of  jrf^cbrnea  did  not  present 
their  usual  laminated  arrangement,  but  crossed  each  other  in  an  irregular 
way,  whilst  coursing  among  them  were  numerous  blood-vessels. 

Partial  congenital  opacities  of  the  corrrba^present  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity,  sometimes  being  densely  whitest  other  times  only  a  faint  haze. 
They  may  be  situated  in  any  part.  jrW  forms  which  present  special  char¬ 
acteristics  have  had  names  applied  t^them.  One  of  these  is  dense  white  in 
color  and  situated  at  the  comeal  rnhrgin,  looking  as  though  a  portion  of 
the  sclerotic  had  been  prolon^i  inward  into  the  cornea:  Keiser  termed  it 
sclerophthahnos.  The  cTher/is  a  ring  of  opacity  situated  in  the  periphery 
of  the  cornea,  closely  resembling  an  arcus  senilis ;  the  ring,  however,  is 
usually  more  comJ>|ieJp  than  in  the  latter.  The  condition  looks  very  like 
microcornea,  widQimch  it  is  sometimes  associated.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  it  bv^y^ptesence  of  a  diaphanous  ring  between  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and^e  opacity.  Wilde2  speaks  of  it  as  arcus  juvenilis ;  Sybil,  as 
macula^rcuata. 


’a^rc 


1  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  p.  463,  1790. 

er  2  Malformations  and  Congenital  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Sight,  1862. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea  is  enlarged  (macrocornea)  in  buphthalmic  eyes ;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  abnormally  small  (microcornea)  in  microphthalmic  ones.  It  also 
sometimes  has  less  than  its  normal  diameter  in  eyes  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy. 

CONICAL  CORNEA. 

The  cornea  may  be  altered  so  that,  instead  of  presenting  its  usual  cur¬ 
vature,  it  becomes  dome-shaped  or  conical ;  the  apex  of  the  cone  may  be 
in  the  centre,  but  usually  it  is  a  little  below.  Dissection  of  such  eyes 
has  shown  that  the  substance  of  the  cornea  is  thinned  in  that  situation. 
(Middlemore,1  Hulke.2) 

Some  cases  of  conical  cornea  are  certainly  congenital,  though  in  many 
the  defect  does  not  appear  until  adult  life.  Tweedy,3  however,  holds  that 
in  these  cases  also  there  is  some  latent  embryological  defect  which  predis¬ 
poses  the  cornea  to  alter  its  shape  in  the  way  it  does. 

DERMOID  GROWTHS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


Fleshy  growths  of  the  eye  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  which 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  globe,  and  those  in  which  a  cuticular  band  passes 
between  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  the  brow  or  some  other  part  of  the 
face. 

The  first  variety  are  situated  generally  at  the  lower  and  outer  margin  of 
the  cornea,  springing  partly  from  the  cornea  and  partly  from  the  sclerotic. 
They  are  most  often  single,  and  present  in  one  eye  onkjT^hey  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  symmetrically  placed  on  the  two  eyes,  or  <^Vye  may  have  two 
tumors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cornea.  Their  sms^s  very  variable  :  they 
are  sometimes  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  ^t^trer  times  they  are  so  large 
as  to  protrude  between  the  lids  and  prevent  teir  closure.  They  are  often 
small  at  birth  and  enlarge  about  pube^y^il  is  at  this  period  of  life  that 
the  surgeon  is  most  often  consulted  inspecting  them,  partly  because  their 
increase  in  size  renders  therfi  more  ^^spicuous,  and  partly  because  at  this 
time  hairs  frequently  commence  row  from  them  which  give  rise  to  some 
conjunctival  irritation.  WardljA4  describes  a  case  in  which  upwards  of 
twelve  long  and  strong  grew  from  the  middle  of  the  tumor  and, 

passing  between  the ife,  hung  over  the  cheek.  These  hairs  did  not 
commence  to  appear  \n^l  the  patient  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  at  which 
time  also  his  bear(J^egan  to  grow. 

Dermoid  tq^fes  on  the  eye  may  be  conical,  flat,  or  pedunculated ;  they 
usually  h^;e  afr  oval  base,  the  long  axis  of  which  always  corresponds  with 
the  palp^ral'  aperture.  They  are  firm  in  consistence  and  of  a  yellowish- 


.'Q 


1  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
*  *  2  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 


3  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  67. 

4  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  1834. 
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pink  color ;  fine  blood-vessels  are  sometimes  visible  on  their  surface.  They 
have  been  met  with  in  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in  man.  A 
specimen  contained  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  shows 
one  in  a  sheep’s  eye,  from  which  a  tuft  of  wool  is  sprouting. 

The  second  form  of  dermoid  growths  of  the  eye  is  much  less  common 
than  the  first ;  among  the  few  which  have  been  recorded  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  van  Duyse 1  and  Polaillon,2  in  which  a  fleshy  band  passed  from 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  downward  and  inward  to  the  skin  at  the  margin 
of  the  inner  commissure.  In  a  case  of  Manz’s  there  was  a  coloboma  of  the 
lid  upward,  and  a  band  presenting  all  the  characters  of  skin  stretched  from 
the  brow  to  the  cornea.  Burns 3  described  a  foetus  in  which  two  cuticular 
bands  passed  from  the  centre  of  each  cornea  and  joined  into  a  larger  one, 
which  ended  in  a  broken  extremity.  Picque 4  found  that  out  of  ninety-four 
cases  of  dermoid  growths  of  the  eye  twenty-seven  were  complicated  with 
some  other  abnormality.  The  most  important  and  most  frequent  of  these  was 
coloboma  of  the  lid.  When  a  dermoid  tumor  exists  in  association  with  colo¬ 
boma  of  the  lid,  it  is  found  that  it  corresponds  to  the  gap  in  the  latter,  so  that 
when  the  lids  are  closed  it  exactly  fills  it.  The  other  complications  that  have 
been  met  with  are  :  of  the  eye,  microphthalmia  and  coloboma  of  the  iris  and 
choroid  ;  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  preauricular  tumors,  macrostoma,  hare¬ 
lip,  absence  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  syndactylism.  Microscopi¬ 
cally,  dermoid  growths  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  often  mixed 
with  adipose  tissue ;  this  is  covered  by  laminated  epithelium,  the  surface 
cells  of  which  are  scaly  and  devoid  of  nuclei,  like  thos^^Akhe  skin,  and 
unlike  those  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  conjunct™**  Hair-follicles, 
sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands  are  met  with,  also*0hnas  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  glands  of  Moll,  in  the  eyelid.  Blood-jvfcpels  course  through  the 
growths,  and  nerves  have  been  demonstrated  imwteu  Several  explanations 
of  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  dermoifl^M^vths  of  the  eye  have  been 
offered.  The  epibulbar  variety  is,  we  &iim**Hbest  explained  by  the  theory 
put  forward  by  Rhyba.5  He  pointe(|0^t  that  on  all  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  which  remain  exposedpskm  is  formed,  and  that  when  a  part 
becomes  covered,  as  the  eye  is  by  the  lids,  a  mucous  membrane  is  developed. 
He  believes  that  when  a  deim{0£f*growth  occurs  in  consequence  of  imper¬ 
fect  or  delayed  closure  of  ih^vHds,  a  portion  of  what  should  be  conjunctiva 
remains  exposed  and  ^ssnWes  the  character  of  skin.  The  cases  in  which 
cuticular  bands  are  Jorafed  are  probably  due,  as  suggested  by  van  Duyse, 
to  adhesions  forny^Hoetween  the  inner  layer  of  the  amnion  and  the  surface 


of  the  embr 


7°< 


A * 


Ann.  B^Med.  de  Gand,  1882,  p.  141. 

BiajV de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1874,  p.  12. 

der  Prakt.  Chir.,  vol.  i.  p.  262,  1859. 

Anomalies  de  Developpement  et  Maladies  congenitales  du  Globe  de  l’CEil.  These, 
*  1886,  pp.  356-420. 

5  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  vol.  x.  p.  3,  1853. 
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CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  IRIS. 

The  iris  may  vary  as  to  its  color  and  present  congenital  defects  in  the 
condition  of  the  pupil,  in  the  persistence  of  a  portion  of  the  pupillary 
membrane,  in  being  tremulous  (iridodonesis),  and  in  a  deficiency  of  the 
whole  (irideremia)  or  part  of  its  structure  (coloboma). 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  COLOR  OF  THE  IRIS. 


-  The  iris  presents  many  variations  with  regard  to  its  color.  Pigment 
is  located  in  it  in  two  parts :  (1)  in  the  epithelial  layers  on  its  posterior  sur¬ 
face  ;  (2)  in  the  branching  cells  of  its  stroma,  chiefly  those  in  the  anterior 
part.  When  no  pigment  is  present  in  this  latter  position  the  iris  is  blue, 
when  only  a  slight  amount  it  is  green,  and  when  in  large  quantities  brown, 
or  even  almost  black  in  the  negro  races.  Absence  of  pigment  from  the 
epithelial  layers  is  always  associated  with  absence  of  pigment  in  the  stroma 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  usually  present,  constituting 
the  condition  known  as  albinism.  Pigment  is  deposited  in  the  epithelial 
layers  very  early  in  foetal  life,  but  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
mesoblastic  tissue  of  the  iris  until  after  birth.  The  iris  tissue  at  this  time 
is  very  thin,  and  for  these  two  reasons  all  babies’  eyes  are  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  birth  of  the  same  grayish  hue.  Irregularities  may  occur  in  the 
deposition  of  pigment  in  the  iris,  sometimes  only  temporary,  at  other  times 
persisting  throughout  life.  A  sector  of  the  iris  may  remain  blue,  whilst 
the  rest  of  it  is  brown ;  or  patches  of  brown  may  be  scaftelpd  about  in  a 
blue  iris,  forming  what  is  termed  a  piebald  iris.  In  individuals  the 

irides  of  the  two  sides  are  of  different  colors  (heterqfi™7Tnia).  W.  G.  Sym 1 
has  shown  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  pareer&vof  the  individual  are 
usually  of  different  complexion.  His  cases  ajs^lseem  to  show  a  greater 
liability  of  the  blue  over  the  brown  eye  t/Tra^se. 

Little,  dark,  raised  patches  are  oc<&siWilly  met  with  in  the  iris  com¬ 
parable  to  moles  of  the  skin.  Micrrf&j^ically,  they  are  found  not  to  be 
simply  a  deeply  pigmented  patch ,^ut  to  consist  also  of  a  group  of  round 
and  branching  cells.  They  arerfraMe  to  be  the  starting-points  of  a  mela¬ 
notic  sarcoma,  but  this  is  v#  ltfre  disease  of  the  iris. 

Congenital  darkly  pigmMted  nodules  at  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris  are  sometimes  met  wjm,  due  to  extension  forward  to  an  abnormal  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  two  la)ws  oi  uveal  pigment  which  line  its  posterior  surface. 
Such  an  extensioaNprward  of  the  pigment  epithelium  is  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  in  thg  borers  eye.  The  condition  is  termed  ectropion  of  the  uveal 
pigment.  ^A^bod  case  of  it  is  pictured  and  described  by  Wicherkiewicz.2 

Complete  or  nearly  complete  absence  of  pigment  from  the  eye  occurs, 
as  I^asASjn  stated,  in  connection  with  absence  of  pigment  from  other  parts 


1  Ophth.  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  202. 

2  Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxxvii.,  Abth.  1,  S.  204. 
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of  the  body,  in  the  condition  known  as  general  or  universal  albinism,  and 
persons  so  affected  are  spoken  of  as  albinos.  In  them  the  skin  has  a 
peculiar  pinkish- white,  transparent  appearance ;  the  hair  may  be  perfectly 
white  or  of  a  faint  straw  color ;  sometimes  there  is  a  fine,  white,  downy  hair 
all  over  the  body.  The  eyelashes  are  long,  fine,  white,  and  silky.  The 
eyes  appear  pink,  a  red  reflex  being  seen  from  the  pupil  in  ordinary  day¬ 
light.  This  is  due  to  the  non-absorption  of  light  by  the  retinal  epithelium 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  pigment  in  it,  and  to  light  entering  the  eye 
through  its  tunics.  A  pinkish  color  is  often  seen  through  the  iris  tissue, 
which  in  these  cases  is  generally  of  a  grayish  hue.  The  excess  of  luminous 
rays  entering  the  eye  leads  to  defect  of  vision  and  intolerance  of  light  by 
the  retina ;  consequently,  individuals  thus  affected  are  found  invariably  to 
screw  up  the  eyes  and  to  go  about,  especially  in  a  bright  light,  with  their 
lids  half  closed.  They  frequently  have  nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the 
eyes,  and  are  usually  amblyopic. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pigment,  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  choroidal  blood-vessels  are  well  seen. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  albinism.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary ; 
several  children  of  the  same  parents  may  be  affected,  or  it  may  affect  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  generations.  It  is  also  found  more  frequently  in  some 
races  of  mankind  than  in  others ;  it  is  common  among  negroes.  Insalu¬ 
brious  conditions  of  climate  and  hygiene  are  supposed  to  favor  its  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  met  with  very  frequently  in  such  parts  as  tha  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  pupil  may  present  several  congenital  abnprijSfities.  It  may  be 
altered  in  its  position  (corectopia) ;  in  its  size/"fiNng  abnormally  small 
(microcoria) ;  in  its  shape  (discoria) ;  and,  instead  of  one  pupil 

there  may  be  several  (polycoria). 

Corectopia . — It  is  by  no  means  inffeqtrent  to  find  the  pupil  in  one  or 
both  eyes  slightly  excentric,  but  the  extreme  cases  of  corectopia  are 

only  rarely  met  with ;  these  are  ofi^n  associated  with  ectopia  of  the  lens. 
A  displaced  pupil  is  frequently  sfdsjtf  inactive,  and  sometimes  not  regularly 
circular.  The  direction  ii^^j^r^it  is  displaced  is  usually  upward  and 
outward. 

Microcoria . — As  ji^t  yroitioned,  a  displaced  pupil  is  frequently  small ; 
other  cases  of  micro^oruTare  the  result  of  foetal  iritis  and  the  formation  of 
posterior  synechiagX^  pupil  may  be  of  the  normal  size  and  yet  not  dilate 
well  on  the  application  of  a  mydriatic ;  such  a  condition  is  not  uncom¬ 
monly  assqS^d  with  congenital  cataract. 

Zfeor^or  abnormality  in  the  shape  of  the  pupil  without  any  absence 
of  the4j^  tissue,  may,  like  microcoria,  be  the  result  of  posterior  synechiae 
fonow^jSgffoetal  iritis.  It  may  also  occur  from  persistence  of  portions  of 
tl^pupillary  membrane ;  sometimes  from  this  cause  the  margin  of  the 
^pjlpil  is  toothed  and  the  pupil  itself  is  star-shaped.  (Fig.  9a.) 
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Polycoria ,  or  the  condition  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  opening  in 
the  iris,  is  but  seldom  met  with.  No  well-authenticated  case  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  which  more  than  one  opening  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  muscle 
existed,  though  there  are  several  in  which  the  size  of  the  additional  openings 
was  affected  by  myotics  and  mydriatics,  due  to  the  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  sphincter  surrounding  the  normal  pupil  altering  the  condition  of  the 
adjacent  iris. 

Cases  of  polycoria  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  distinct  classes  : 

1.  Those  in  which  the  normal  pupil  is  divided  into  two  by  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  a  band  of  the  pupillary  membrane.  A  good  example  of  this 
variety  has  been  figured  by  Wilde,  in  which  a  band  passing  vertically 
across  the  normal  opening  produced  a  figure-of-eight  pupil,  both  sections 
of  which  acted  to  light. 

2.  Cases  which  may  be  termed  “  coloboma  with  a  bridge,” — that  is, 
cases  of  complete  or  partial  coloboma  of  the  iris  in  which  a  band  of  tissue, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  pupillary  membrane,  stretches  across  the  opening 
and  divides  it  into  two.  Examples  of  this  are  recorded  by  von  Ammon 
and  Saemisch. 

3.  A  variety  of  which  Mittendorf 1  has  described  two  cases,  father  and 
daughter.  One  of  them  had  in  one  eye  five  pupils, — the  central  normal 
one,  which  was  oval,  and  four  others,  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris, 
conical  in  shape,  with  their  bases  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  other 
had  in  one  eye  a  central  pupil,  and  below  it  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris  a 
Jrtw  onenino1  divided  into  two  bv  a  thin  vertical  band  of  Jra*e. 


1  Trans.  Am.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  735. 
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were  several  little  white  projections  from  its  anterior  surface ;  these  seemed 
to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cornea. 

Cases  similar  in  character  to  this  have  been  recorded  by  Rumschewitsch, 
Baudry,  and  de  Schweinitz. 


PERSISTENT  PUPILLARY  MEMBRANE. 

The  formation  of  the  pupillary  membrane  from  the  anterior  fibro-vas- 
cular  sheath  of  the  lens  has  been  described  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.  In  man  it  usually  completely  disappears  before  birth ;  persistence 
of  a  portion  of  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  congenital  abnormalities  of 
the  eye. 

Franke 1  found  remnants  of  it  in  thirty-two  patients  out  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  eight,  or  0.9  per  cent.  ;  in  eighteen  only  filaments 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  9a. 


Congenital  microphthalmos  and  cataract,  with  persistence  of 
brane,  in  a  girl  aged  eight  months.  Fig.  9a  represents  the  iris  of 
magnified. 


of  pupillary  mem- 
microphthalmic  eye 


cases  had  remnants  in 
in  the  right  eye  to  five 
of  nineteen  to  thirteen  in  the 


were  present,  and  in  fourteen  a  membrane, 
both  eyes.  It  occurred  in  the  ratio  of 
in  the  left,  and  in  the  female  sex  in 
male.  Qp 

Stephenson 2  gives  a  higher  p/peentage  than  this.  Out  of  a  total  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  ^nffiourteen  eyes  he  detected  vestiges  of 
pupillary  membrane  no  les^S^h^ixty-eight  times,  or  in  1.7  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  examined.  In  dmfcteen  of  the  sixty-eight  cases  there  was  persist¬ 
ent  pupillary  membrafiejnboth  eyes.  Of  the  monocular  cases,  the  right 
eye  was  the  seat  oi>Jhe  anomaly  in  twenty-five  instances,  and  the  left  eye 
in  the  remaining^^miteen.  As  regards  sex,  the  percentage  among  nine¬ 
teen  hundred ^^Hainety-four  males  was  1.81,  and  among  fourteen  hundred 
and  twen^Nfemales  2.25. 

When^pkrsistent,  the  pupillary  membrane  varies  in  extent,  in  color, 
anclii^ws  relation  to  surrounding  structures.  Fibres  of  the  pupillary 


1  Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxx.,  Abth.  4,  S.  289. 

2  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  139. 
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membrane  are  distinguished  from  posterior  synechise  due  to  iritis  by 


arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  from  the  corona  or  smaller 
circle. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  by  van  Duyse  in  which  fibres  arising  from 


the  small  circle  of  the  iris  have  converged  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
and  there  united  into  a  true  membrane.  More  often  no  true  membranes 


exist,  only  fibres  being  present.  These  fibres  may  be  arranged  in  several 
different  ways. 

1.  Several  fibres  arising  at  different  points  in  the  circumference  of  the 
small  circle  of  the  iris  stretch  across  the  pupil  and  form  a  delicate  net¬ 
work  in  front  of  it. 

2.  Fibres  run  tangentially  between  two  points  in  the  small  circle  of 
the  iris. 

3.  All  the  toothed  projections  of  the  small  circle  are  prolonged  inward 
and  project  beyond  the  pupillary  margin.  (Fig.  9.) 

4.  One  or  more  fibres  attached  to  the  small  circle  of  the  iris  float  free 
at  their  other  extremities.  (Fig.  10.) 


Fig.  11. 


Section  of  the  fellow-eye  to  the  one  shown  in  of  an  eye  which  had  apparently 

Fig.  11,  which  also  had  apparently  complete  ab-  jco\plejb  congenital  absence  of  the  iris ;  the 

sence  of  the  iris.  The  rudimentary  iris  is  shown  ^orneaand  sclerotic  have  been  removed  and 


with  a  tag  of  pupillary  membrane  proceeding  from 
its  free  extremity,  and  a  tag  of  adhesion  passing 


tdimentary  iris  exposed.  Loops  of  persist- 
pupillary  membrane  pass  from  the  rudi- 


between  its  root  and  the  back  of  the  cornea.  (Tran^  mentary  iris  to  the  surface  of  the  lens.  There 
Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.)  is  also  a  congenital  anterior  polar  cataract. 

(Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.) 


5.  A  loop  is  formed  byyfew'srfibres  in  front  of  the  pupil.  (Fig.  11.) 


rising  from  the  iris  are  attached  to  the  capsule 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  capsulo-pupillary 


6.  One  or  more  fib: 


from  the  iris  is  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of 


This  las^arrangement  is  apparently  but  seldom  met  with.  In  some 


and  m^Jpacity  of  the  cornea  was  present  which  rendered  it  likely  that  the 
jcjiment  of  the  pupillary  membrane  was  the  result  of  inflammation.  In 


case  here  figured  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  past  or  present  inflam- 
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mation,  and  other  congenital  abnormalities  existed  in  the  eye :  so  that  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  case  of  congenital  non-separation  of  the 
pupillary  membrane  from  the  back  of  the  cornea. 

The  color  of  persistent  fibres  of  pupillary  membrane  may  be  gray,  the 
color  of  the  iris  in  which  they  occur,  or  partially  black.  This  black  pig¬ 
mentation  is  most  frequently  seen  about  the  lenticular  extremity  of  a  cap- 
sulo-pupillary  membrane.  A  portion  of  the  anterior  fibro-vascular  sheath 
of  the  lens  or  the  pupillary  membrane  may  remain  persistent  on  the  sur- 


Fig.  12. 


Congenital  adhesion  of  iris  and  of  a  persistent  pupillary  membrane  to  the  bac\of  the  cornea. 


face  of  the  lens  without  having  any  connection  with  the^NJs  at  all ;  should 
it  occur  at  its  anterior  pole,  it  will  very  closely  res&fM^ an  anterior  polar 
cataract. 

Anterior  Synechia  of  Iris  and  Persistent  Piijmfery  Membrane . — Cases  of 
adhesion  of  persi stent  pupillary  membraij£HbsSrae  back  of  the  cornea  have 
been  recorded  by  Beck,1  Samelsohn,2  MaEtecki,3  and  Zinn.4  In  each  of 
the  cases  related  by  these  authors  therp^fems  to  have  been  a  possibility  that 
the  adhesion  was  caused  through^iin^-uterine  perforation  of  the  cornea. 
Seeing  that  the  anterior  fibro-v^^tfaT  sheath  of  the  lens,  which  afterwards 
becomes  the  anterior  layer  qf  thAiris,  and  the  pupillary  membrane  are  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  posterioaNprt  of  the  mesoblast  which  grows  in  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  lens  from  the/Shrtenlar  epiblast,  the  anterior  part  of  which  forms 
the  substantia  propria  outlie  cornea,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
occasionally  the  di^pior  fibro-vascular  sheath,  in  part  of  its  extent,  would 
fail  to  become^sC^rated  from  the  cornea,  and  an  anterior  synechia  of  the 
pupillary  xnjmjwane  or  the  iris  result.  The  authors  of  this  article  have 
found  cli^^t  and  pathological  evidence  that  such  cases  do  occur.  In  the 


1  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  i.  Heft.  i. 

2  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilk.,  1880,  S.  215. 

3  Archiv  fur  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xiv.  S.  83. 

*  Klinische  Monatsblatt  fur  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xxviii.  S.  290. 
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case  which  has  been  described  and  pictured  under  polycoria  (Fig.  8),  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  openings  through  the  iris,  a  number  of  little  whitish 
elevations  of  the  iris  tissue  could  be  seen  coming  forward  to  the  back  of  the 
cornea.  Fig.  12  represents  the  cornea  and  iris  of  an  eye  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery  of  the  vitreous  was  persistent  and  patent  and  ended  in  an  opaque 
membrane  behind  the  lens.  The  cornea  of  this  eye  was  quite  clear  and 
microscopically  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  but  adherent  to  its  posterior 
surface  were  a  large  piece  of  a  persistent  pupillary  membrane  and  part  of 
the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris.  In  Fig.  11,  representing  the  section  of 
the  portion  of  an  eye  in  which  the  iris  appeared  clinically  to  be  absent,  and 
in  which  a  rudimentary  one  was  found  to  be  present,  a  tag  of  adhesion  is 
seen  passing  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  back  of  the  cornea 
in  the  region  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 


IRIDODONESIS,  OR  TREMULOUS  IRIS. 

Cases  in  which  the  iris  is  found  to  be  tremulous  from  birth  are  those  in 
which  there  is  ectopia  of  the  lens,  or  in  which  the  eye  is  buphthalmic.  In 
both  these  conditions  the  posterior  supporting  structures  of  the  iris  are. 
in  abnormal  relation  to  it.  Occasionally  cases  are  met  with  in  which,  on 
movement  of  the  eye,  a  slight  oscillatory  motion  of  the  iris  can  be  detected. 


IRIDEREMIA. 


Cases  are  sometimes  met  with  of  congenital  defect  in  the  eye,  in  which 
the  iris  appears  to  be  entirely  absent.  On  looking  at  thegcye  in  the  part 
where  the  iris  should  be,  nothing  but  blackness,  like  tfeJflgbf  the  pupil,  is 
to  be  seen.  Irideremia  or  aniridia  is  the  term  applk^ro  such  cases.  In 
others  the  iris,  though  to  a  great  extent  absent,  is<A§€n  not  to  be  entirely 
so,  a  small  crescentic  piece  or  little  nodules  of  tissue  being  found  at 
the  periphery  of  the  chamber ;  these  are  of  as  cases  of  partial  or 

incomplete  irideremia.  On  examination  wLm  case  of  irideremia  with  an 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  a  large  area|*eXred  reflex  is  obtained,  broken, 
however,  at  its  periphery  by  a  circJarHdark  line,  the  border  of  the  lens. 
Outside  the  margin  of  the  len^Sfiiie  striation,  due  to  the  fibres  of  the 
suspensory  ligament,  can  be^^jfevbt.  In  some  cases  the  cornea  has  an 
opacity  in  it,  in  some  the  Lgh^is  opaque ;  often  there  is  an  anterior  polar 
cataract.  In  cases  of  /p&rbi-al  irideremia  there  may  be  tags  of  persistent 
pupillary  membrane  present.  It  is  always  a  bilateral  affection,  the  eyes 
being  frequently  nwtf^mic.  The  sight  is  defective,  and  the  patient  acquires 
a  habit  of  scremfug  up  his  lids,  endeavoring  to  shut  off  some  of  the  excess 
of  light  wWch^nters  the  eyes.  The  affection  is  frequently  hereditary. 

MicrosbujMcal  examinations  of  eyes  with  irideremia  have  been  made  by 
Pagensteeher 1  and  G.  Rindfleisch.2  Fig.  12  represents  sections  from  a  case 

-.v?  - - 
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1  Klinik  fur  Augenheilk. ,  Bd.  ix.  p.  425. 

2  Archiv  fiir  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxxvii.,  Abth.  3,  S.  192. 
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examined  by  one  of  the  authors  (E.  T.  C.),  in  which  clinically  no  iris  was 
seen,  but  in  which  pathological  examination  revealed  a  rudimentary  one. 

Several  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  iris  in  these  cases.  It  was  suggested  that  the  iris  might  have 
become  absorbed  together  with  the  pupillary  membrane.  F.  Arnold  at¬ 
tributes  its  absence  to  failure  in  the  formation  of  the  anterior  ciliary  ar¬ 
teries.  In  the  case  the  microscopical  sections  of  which  are  figured,  these 
arteries  were  found  well  developed.  The  more  probable  explanation  of 
this  defect  is  that  suggested  by  Manz.  He  believes  the  iris  to  be  arrested 
in  its  development  by  an  unusually  strong  union  of  the  lens  to  the  cornea. 
Rindfleisch  attributes  this  abnormal  union  or  contact  of  lens  and  cornea  in 
his  case  to  intra- uterine  inflammation  of  the  choroid  extending  forward  and 
causing  perforation  near  the  sclero-corneal  margin,  with  escape  of  aqueous. 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  an  affection  which  is  almost  invariably  bilateral 
could  be  caused  in  this  way.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary  to  have  a  per¬ 
foration  for  the  lens  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  for  at  the  time 
the  iris  is  developing  these  structures  are  in  apposition,  the  anterior  fibro- 
vascular  sheath  alone  intervening. 


COLOBOMA  OF  THE  IRIS. 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  a  deficiency  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris  by  which 
the  pupil  is  altered  in  shape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  met  with 
malformations  of  the  eye.  The  term  pseudo-coloboma  of  tha  iris  is  applied 
to  cases  in  which  a  portion  only  of  its  thickness  is  wantingfimone  position, 
the  deeper  layers  being  left  exposed.  (s* 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  nearly  always  met  with/hj  its  lower  half,  and 
either  directly  downward,  or  downward  with  an  inclination  inward  or  out¬ 
ward.  Exceptional  cases  of  the  defect  have,  A0wever,  been  recorded  in 
which  it  has  occurred  in  other  directions.  been  seen  directed  upward 

by  von  Ammon  and  Theobald  ; 1  upward  afed'outward  by  Fage,2  Theobald,1 
and  Frost ; 3  upward  and  inward  by  ^^e 2  and  Pollock;4  outward  (Figs. 
13  and  14)  by  Manz,  Nuel  and  Le^atJiMakrocki,6  and  Lang;5  inward  by 
Makrocki.6  Two  colobomata  ofi^tm'iris  have  been  met  with  in  one  eye  by 
Manz  and  Rau.  \(Pj^ 

The  extent  and  shapo^^tne  defect  are  even  more  inconstant  than  the 
direction.  It  may  cori§TsL%nly  in  a  slight  notching  of  the  pupillary  border, 
or  the  whole  thickness  ora  sector  of  the  iris  may  be  absent,  from  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  up  ciliary  body.  In  some  cases  the  gap  left  has  a  sort 

of  shoulder,  m^^hg  the  limit  of  the  original  pupil.  The  edges  of  the  cleft 
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Trans.  Am.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  99. 

2  Gaz.  Hebdomadaire  des  Sciences  Medicales  de  Bordeaux. 

3  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  144. 

4  Archives  of  Ophth.,  vol.  xii.  p.  410. 

5  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  106. 

6  Archiv  fur  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xiv.  S.  73. 
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may  be  parallel  to  one  another ;  then  the  gap,  together  with  the  normal  pupil, 
will  be  of  the  shape  of  a  key-hole.  In  other  cases  the  edges  of  the  gap  con¬ 
verge  to  a  point  at  the  ciliary  margin  ;  the  gap  and  the  normal  pupil  then 
present  a  pear-shaped  opening.  A  rare  form  of  coloboma  is  that  in  which 
its  margins  diverge,  its  base  being  at  the  ciliary  border.  The  condition 
termed  coloboma  with  a  bridge  is  referred  to  under  polycoria.  In  coloboma 
of  the  iris,  though  a  sector  of  the  sphincter  muscle  is  absent,  the  pupil  is 

Fio.  13. 


®  Microscopical  appearances  in  the  region  of  the 

Congenital  coloboma  of  iris  and  lens  outward.  coloboma  of  the  iris  in  the  eye  pictured  in  Fig. 

(Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  x.)  13.  (TraDS.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.) 


found  to  react  to  myotics  and  mydriatics  in  the  usual  way.  Alone,  it  gives 
rise  to  no  defect  in  vision.  The  other  defects  of  the  eye  with  which  it  is 
often  associated  are  :  coloboma  of  the  choroid  or  ciliary  body,  coloboma  or 
displacement  of  the  lens,  and  microphthalmos.  (Fig.  15.)  Patents  affected 

Fig.  15. 


Microscopical  appearance  of  the  front 


o 

sipnarfy 


u  microphthalmic  eye  with  coloboma  of  the  iris.  (Royal 
th.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.) 


with  it  are  also  occasionally  found  to  have  other  congenital  defects,  such  as 
harelip,  cleft  palaj^j^S/coloboma  of  the  eyelid. 

Coloboma  iris  is  not  due,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  an  unclosed 

foetal  fissui^li\hat  structure.  The  iris  is  not  developed  in  two  sectors,  and 
the  normaO&etal  iris  never  has  any  cleft ;  it  grows  as  a  prolongation  for¬ 
ward  fsqVi  the  ciliary  body, — not,  however,  commencing  until  the  two  edges 
of  tM^seh  ^1  fissure  in  that  structure  and  in  the  choroid  have  become  united. 
Should  the  cleft  in  the  ciliary  body  remain  unclosed,  or  should  the  closure 
<g»  C  ielayed,  then  either  no  iris  would  be  formed  in  the  position  of  the 
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cleft,  or  the  time  for  the  development  of  the  iris  in  that  position  would  be 
shortened,  and  it  would  not  attain  its  normal  length. 

To  this  explanation  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
defect  should  sometimes  be  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  iris,  the  foetal 
cleft  being  below.  Pfl  tiger  suggested  that  in  these  cases  some  rotation  of 
the  eye  occurred  during  foetal  life. 

Makrocki  supposes  the  choroidal  fissure  to  be  abnormally  placed. 

Neither  of  these  hypotheses  would  explain  the  existence  of  two  colobo- 
mata  in  one  eye,  or  of  a  horizontal  coloboma  of  the  iris  with  the  same  defect 
in  the  choroid  at  right  angles  to  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  irideremia  is  due  to  an  abnormal  adhesion  or 
late  separation  of  the  lens  and  cornea.  Should  this  adhesion  or  late  sepa¬ 
ration,  instead  of  involving  in  the  cases  of  irideremia  the  whole  surface  of 
the  lens,  involve  only  a  portion  of  its  area,  then  the  iris  would  be  prevented 
from  developing  there,  but  would  be  formed  in  the  normal  way  in  the  rest 
of  its  circumference.  In  this  manner  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  might  occur 
in  any  position,  and  even  two  might  be  formed  in  the  same  eye. 


CHOROID  (CHORIOID). 

Congenital  abnormalities  of  the  choroid  comprise  developmental  defects 
in  the  region  of  the  choroidal  fissure,  and  macula, — i.e.y  colobomata,  defects 
of  pigmentation,  and  vascular  defects. 


COLOBOMA  OF  THE  CHOROID. 


A 


This  defect  generally  consists  in  an  absence  of  th^^roid  along  the 
line  of  the  so-called  choroidal  fissure.  The  defecti^Srea  is  usually  ovoid, 
with  its  long  diameter  parallel  with  the  antero-postepor  axis  of  the  globe ; 
posteriorly  it  may  extend  up  to,  or  even  beyondCfeEe  disk,  which  is  then  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  area  ;  in  the  latter  case  thei^TVh-^coloboma  of  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve,  and  all  resemblance  to  the  noifoiarmsk  surface  is  lost.  Clinically, 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  defect  is  tffyh  invisible;  it  may  be  continuous 
with  a  coloboma  of  the  ciliary  bod^mcTiris. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  the  sclqn®c,  which  is  left  exposed  in  the  region  of 
the  coloboma  through  the  absence  ot  the  choroid,  is  of  a  pearly  white  color  ; 
here  and  there  a  little  pig*meiit  and  a  few  ciliary  vessels,  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  crossed  by  a  itomT vessel,  are  seen  on  its  surface.  The  floor  of 
the  coloboma  majr  b&faifly  smooth,  or  in  parts  depressed,  with  the  bottom 
of  the  depressioruA^eral  millimetres  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface ; 
when  the  depressions  are  very  marked  they  may  form  cysts.  (See  Microph¬ 
thalmos.)  4  Sh^floor  may  also  be  raised  into  little  ridges,  whilst  occasionally 
it  is  subdivjled  by  transverse  bands  of  normal  choroid.  The  margins  of 
the  aye^re  sharply  defined  and  pigmented, 
v  TVretir 


f retina  is  frequently  absent  from  the  region  of  the  coloboma  (Manz),1 


§ 


1  Graefe  and  Saemisch’s  Handbook. 
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and  when  it  is  present  (Pause)1  the  hexagonal  epithelium  never  contains  any 
pigment  and  the  other  retinal  layers  may  not  be  completely  differentiated. 
The  occasional  presence  of  the  retina  accounts  for  there  not  being  in  every 
case  an  absolute  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  coloboma. 

Fuchs,  in  his  text-book,  states  that  it  is  hereditary  to  a  high  degree, 
and  attributes  the  defect  in  the  choroid  primarily  to  the  non-union  of  the 
edges  of  the  retinal  cleft,  which  does  not,  however,  explain  those  cases  in 
which  the  retina  exists  over  the  whole  area;  but  they  can  all  be  ex¬ 
plained  if  it  is  considered  that  the  defect  is  due  to  an .  abnormal  adhesion 
of  the  retina  to  the  mesoblast,  so  that  when  this  abnormal  adhesion  takes 
place  before  the  retinal  fissure  is  closed,  the  coloboma  is  devoid  of  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  retina,  and  an  absolute  scotoma  exists,  whereas  when  it  occurs  after 
the  closure  of  the  fissure  the  retina  is  everywhere  present,  and  there  is  no 
scotoma. 

The  greater  frequency  of  the  defect  in  the  region  of  the  retinal  fissure  is 
thus  explained  ;  but  that  it  is  not  always  situated  in  this  region  is  shown  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  similar  defects  in  other  parts  of  the  fundus. 
Thus,  Frost2  records  a  case  of  coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroid  on  the  tem- 


Fig.  16. 


Microscopical  appearances  of  the  posterior  hal  microphthalmic  eye,  showing  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  sclerotic  through  which  a  mass  ol^rerve-tissue  is  protruding  (1) :  a  coloboma  of  the 
choroid  commencing  at  2 ;  an  adhesion  betwq^^lhe  retina  and  the  uveal  pigment-layer  replaced  for 
a  short  distance  by  tissue  simulating  retinaJ$jQTrans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.) 

poral  side,  and  other  cases  Sj^rfescribed  in  which  congenital  defects  of  the 
choroid  have  been  me  in  various  positions  and  of  widely  different 

shapes  (Lang).3  An  isolated  patch  of  non-developed  choroid  may  occur 
in  the  same  eye  wh$£*a  coloboma  of  the  iris,  choroid,  and  optic-nerve  sheath 
in  the  region  of ^th^  foetal  cleft  (Wood).4  The  explanation  of  all  the  con¬ 
genital  def^^f  the  choroid,  wherever  situated,  is  the  same :  an  adhesion 
forms  be^^n  the  developing  retina  and  the  mesoblast,  which  latter,  conse- 


$ 
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1  Graefe’s  Archiv,  1878. 

2  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  144. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  439. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  p.  173. 
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quently,  fails  to  become  differentiated  into  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  •  where 
the  choroid  is  absent,  there  the  pigment  fails  to  be  formed  in  the  hexagonal 
epithelium. 

In  Fig.  16,  between  1  and  2,  the  retina,  the  pigment  epithelial  layer, 
the  choroid,  and  the  sclerotic  appear  normal,  except  that  the  choroid  is  not 
pigmented  and  contains  too  many  cells.  Between  2  and  4  the  choroid  ceases, 
and  the  epithelial  layer  is  unpigmented  and  is  adherent  to  the  sclerotic ; 
whilst  beyond  4  all  the  tissues  are  again  normal. 

COLOBOMA  OF  THE  MACULA. 

This  usually  consists  of  a  nearly  circular  defect  in  the  choroid,  which 
exposes  a  white  area  of  sclerotic,  upon  which  are  seen  a  few  scleral  vessels 
and  a  little  pigment.  (Fig.  17.)  The  choroid  is  deeply  pigmented  at  the 
margin,  where  it  forms  a  sharply  defined  line.  The  retina  passes  over  the 
defective  area,  as  may  occasionally  be  recognized  by  the  course  of  a  retinal 
vessel  and  by  the  absence  of  a  scotoma.  The  depth  of  the  floor  may  range 
between  one  and  several  millimetres. 


FUCHS’S  COLOBOMA. 

This  is  a  small  crescentic  defect  of  the  choroid  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  disk,  not  unlike  a  myopic  crescent,  except  in  its  position ;  whilst  the  disk 
appears  as  if  it  were  twisted  around  its  antero-posterior  axis,  so  that  its  long 
diameter  is  horizontal  and  its  physiological  cup  is  directed  downward. 

The  retinal  vessels  usually  pass  over  it  in  an  uninterrupteqWanner,  but 
occasionally  they  dip  down  into  a  depression  which  is  du  e  to  a  fl  efect  in  the 
optic-nerve  sheath  or  the  sclerotic  at  the  same  point.  vision  of  these 

eyes  is  usually  below  normal. 


COLOBOMA  OF  THE  SHEATH  OF 


IC  NERVE. 

This  may  be  partial  or  complete.  "VWieK^&rtial,  it  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  extremely  deep  cup  situated  at  the  inner  or  lower  part  of  the 
disk.  The  outline  of  the  disk  mavdieMistinguished  in  part  of  or  in  its 
entire  circumference.  The  retinal^elsels,  on  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
colobomatous  area,  may  dip  at  once  be  lost  to  view,  or  they  may 

dip  down  and  reappear  agaim^mey  mount  on  to  a  slightly  higher  portion 
of  the  disk.  In  other  (j^&eJuJiere  is  a  gradual  shelving  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre  of  the  coloboraaf  and  the  vessels  do  not  abruptly  disappear. 

There  may  be  d^^^kisting  coloboma  of  the  choroid  continuous  or  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  c^oma  of  the  nerve-sheath.  (Benson.) 1 2 

MagnusAr^rds  a  case  in  which  it  existed  with  microphthalmos  without 
coloboma  oOjfe  choroid.  In  a  case  of  Manz’s 3  it  was  found  pathologically 
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1  Dublin  Journal  Med.  Soc.,  1882. 

2  Klin.  Monatsb.  fur  Augenheilk.,  1887. 

3  Knapp’s  Archiv,  1892. 
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that  the  optic  nerve-sheath  and  scleral  margin  bulged  backward  into  a  deep 
pocket,  over  which  extended  normal  retina.  A  condition  somewhat  similar 
is  seen  in  Fig.  16. 

The  defect  is  attributed  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  cleft  which  is 
originally  present  in  the  under  surface  of  the  optic  nerve. 

DEFECTS  IN  PIGMENTATION. 

The  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  retinal  epithelium  is  altogether  absent 
in  cases  of  complete  albinism,  and  the  choroidal  vessels  which  give  rise  to 
the  pink  eye  (see  Iris)  are  then  everywhere  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

An  angioma  of  the  choroid  associated  with  a  naevus  of  the  lids  and  orbit 
has  been  described  in  pathological  specimens  by  Milles 1  and  Lawford,2  but 
there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

RETINA. 

Under  Congenital  Abnormalities  of  the  Retina  are  comprised  colobo- 
mata  and  cysts  associated  therewith  (page  421),  opaque  nerve-fibres,  certain 
small  bright  dots,  anomalies  of  pigmentation,  and  peculiarities  in  the  source 
and  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels. 


OPAQUE  NERVE-FIBRES. 

The  appearance  presented  by  this  condition  is  that  of  a  very  bright  white 
area  which  is  usually  continuous  with  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin  of  the 
optic  disk,  from  whence  it  spreads  out  and  terminates  usually  a  feathery 
striated  border  ;  it  may  be  smaller  than  the  disk  or  manypmos  larger,  when 
it  may  reach  beyond  the  macular  region,  or  it  may  coiQSetely  surround  the 
disk.  (Hartridge.) 3  vO# 

In  some  cases  a  patch  is  quite  sepai'ate  fowWme  disk,  and  in  others 
the  nerve-fibres  show  the  characteristic  ap|>e^p%ce  in  an  isolated  patch  in 
the  retina,  but  also  starting  from  the  (Csk^^The  retinal  vessels  coursing 
through  the  patch  partly  appear  on  it^Mrface  and  in  part  are  hidden  by 
the  opaque  fibres.  The  conditions  due  to  the  retention  around  some  of 
the  axis-cylinders  of  the  medulK&jr'sheaths,  which  normally  cease  at  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  .\2>J 

A  scotoma  in  the  field  oi^rision  corresponds  to  the  opaque  area,  and  in 
extreme  cases  of  the  d^fec^Tne  eye  may  be  amblyopic. 

Marcus  Gunn 4  describes  a  change  in  the  retina  which  can  be  seen  only 
by  the  direct  meih^Pand  a  low  illumination.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  brighfeAiirick-dots,”  which  occur  near  the  disk  and  anterior  to 
the  retinal^^ls.  They  are  sometimes  hereditary,  and  may  affect  several 
members  aQa  family. 


.'Q 


1  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  177. 

4  Ophth.  Review,  1889. 
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RETINAL  VESSELS. 

The  ordinary  vascular  supply  to  the  retina  by  means  of  the  arteria 
centralis  is  supplemented  in  seventeen  per  cent.  (Lang  and  Barrett)1  of 
cases  by  a  larger  or  smaller  branch  derived  from  the  posterior  ciliary 
arteries.  Nettleship2  first  called  attention  to  the  point,  and  Benson  has 
since  shown  what  a  benefit  the  possession  of  a  double  supply  confers 
when  the  central  artery  is  blocked  by  an  embolus.  The  cilio-retinal  branch 
may  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  temporal  divisions  of  the  arteria  cen¬ 
tralis,  or  of  a  macular  branch.  It  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when 
it  reaches  the  disk-margin  it  immediately  bends  back  and  disappears, 
instead  of  proceeding  on  to  the  centre  of  the  disk.  It  is  usually  present 
in  one  eye  only. 

The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  disk  is  very  variable. 
Occasionally  they  enter  the  nerve  at  the  margin  of  the  disk,  the  centre  being 
free  from  all  blood-vessels  and  very  pale  in  color.  (Lawford.)3  The  veins 
may  all  unite  into  one  branch,  which  forms  a  loop,  lying  partly  on  the  disk 
and  partly  on  the  retina,  before  disappearing  down  the  centre  of  the  nerve. 
(Lawford.)4  Or  a  branch  of  the  veins  may  form  a  loop  and  collect  other 
veins  (Werner),5  or  two  veins  may  be  joined  together  by  a  short  branch. 
(Frost.)6 

Just  before  reaching  the  disk,  vein  and  artery  may  be  coiled  round  each 
other  in  a  spiral  fashion.  Again,  the  artery  may  form  a  loop  which  passes 
forward  from  the  disk  into  the  vitreous  for  two  or  three  jfrBtimetres  and  * 
returns  again  to  the  disk  (Frost) ;  or  a  vein  and  an  arterv^Jy  communicate 
in  the  retina. 

Congenital  patches  of  pigment,  in  shape  and  arraSg^nent  somewhat  like 
the  cells  of  growing  hyaline  cartilage,  and  occurimgm  a  sector-shaped  patch 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  retina,  are  pictured  and  described  by  Stephenson.7 
They  produce  no  symptoms,  and  are  discovered  only  on  a  systematic  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  eye.  Stephenson  suggesfesNhat  they  are  due  to  extension  of 
the  pigment  from  the  outer  into  the  mner  layers  of  the  retina.  Minute 
round  dots  of  pigment,  which  a^Jsrf  to  be  the  size  of  a  pin’s  point  by 
the  indirect  method  of  ophtl  epic  examination,  are  of  more  frequent 

occurrence.  For  Albinisip^^^page  435. 

Retinitis  pigmentos|Tand/  glioma  of  the  retina,  which  occur  at  times  as 
congenital  defects,  do  ii^Kdiffer  from  the  same  conditions  seen  at  a  later 
period. 
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royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.  p.  59. 

Ibid.,  vol.  viii. 

3  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  xv. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  x. 

6  Ibid.,  vol.  xi. 

7  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  77. 
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OPTIC  NERVE. 

'  Apart  from  the  coloboma  of  its  sheath,  which  is  described  at  page 
445,  the  congenital  defects  of  the  optic  nerve  consist  of  alterations  in  the 
direction  of  the  nerve-head,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  reversed,  and  what  is 
ordinarily  the  outer  or  temporal  pale  part  of  the  disk  is  turned  towards  the 
nose  (see  Fig.  18),  of  pigment  particles  occurring  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  disk,  and  of  absence  of  the  central  retinal  vessels,  of  which  a  case  has 
been  recorded  by  Berry. 

Congenital  atrophy  of  the  disk  does  not  ophthalmoscopically  differ  from 
post-natal  atrophy,  neither  does  the  congenital  glaucoma  cupping  differ 
from  that  condition  when  produced  after  birth.  (See  Buphthalmos.)  The 
appearances  produced  by  remains  of  the  hyaloid  artery  on  the  disk  are 
described  under  Abnormalities  of  the  Vitreous. 

CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  LENS. 

The  lens  may  be  congenitally  absent  (aphakia).  It  may  be  altered  in 
size,  in  shape,  in  position,  and  in  transparency. 


APHAKIA. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  apparently  absent,  it  is  really  only 
displaced  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  seeing  eye 
could  be  produced  if  the  downgrowth  of  cuticular  epiblasLwmch  results  in 
the  formation  of  the  lens  failed  to  occur.  Cases  wherejfi^  lens  appeared 
totally  absent  have  been  observed  in  microphthalmoses  by  Seiler,  von 
Ammon,  and  Hermann  Becker.1  In  the  case  reported  *  by  Becker  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  were  also  found  :  absence  ofkmi),  iris,  ciliary  body,  and 
anterior  chamber,  coloboma  of  retinal  pigmenlG^ithelmm  and  choroid,  and 
thinning  of  sclerotic. 


CONGENITAL  SMALL^E^g  OF  THE  LENS. 

An  unusual  smallness  of  the  s  detected  only  on  examination  of  the 
eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  afi^B^Jie  pupil  has  been  dilated  with  atropine. 
The  edge  of  the  lens  is  thfc^geen  as  a  dark  ring  standing  out  against  the 
red  reflex  of  the  fundu  »,  and  an  unusually  large  space  is  found  between  it 
and  the  margin  of  the^cjjlated  pupil.  The  anterior  chamber  in  such  cases 
is  usually  deeper  tli^knormal,  and  the  iris  is  tremulous. 

In  a  case  recrffl&M  by  Hartridge 2  the  patient  was  highly  myopic. 

♦  Ov 

LENTICONUS. 

Lenticobus  is  the  term  applied  when  the  lens  presents  an  abnormal  cur- 
vafo^yfy  either  its  anterior  or  its  posterior  surface, — a  condition  of  things 
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1  Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxxiv.,  Abth.  3,  S.  103. 

2  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  489. 
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that  is  very  similar  to  keratoconus.  Conicity  of  the  surface  of  the  lens  is 
a  rare  form  of  abnormality ;  it  seems  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  in 
connection  with  its  posterior  than  with  its  anterior  surface,  for  there  are 
only  two  cases  recorded  in  which  the  latter  was  affected,  while  there  are 
twelve  of  the  former.  The  two  cases  of  anterior  lenticonus  are  described 
by  Webster  and  Placido;  in  both  it  was  bilateral,  and  in  both  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  congenital  or  acquired.  It  is  a  condition 
which  can  be  easily  detected  by  focal  illumination. 

Posterior  lenticonus  may  be  diagnosed  by  seeing,  on  illumination  of  the 
fundus  with  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  a  sharply  outlined  disk  in  the 
centre  of  the  illuminated  area,  having  the  appearance  of  an  oil-drop  in  the 
lens.  The  fundus  is  visible  through  the  central  disk,  but  it  is  found,  either 
by  estimation  with  the  direct  method  or  by  retinoscopy,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  central  disk  and  of  the  sides  of  the  lens. 
The  condition  is  sometimes  associated  with  opacities  in  the  lens  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  pole  or  elsewhere.  In  Meyer’s  case  a  remnant  of  the  hyaloid  artery 
was  adherent  to  it ;  in  other  cases  the  lens  was  quite  clear.  These  latter 
cases  L.  Muller 1  believes  not  to  be  due  to  conicity  of  the  lens,  though  he 
asserts  that  the  former  are.  He  explains  the  appearances  seen  by  supposing 
that  there  is  some  undue  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  nucleus.  He  would 
prefer  to  describe  them  as  cases  of  lenses  with  a  double  focus. 


COLOBOMA  OF  THE  LENS. 

This  is  a  rare  form  of  malformation,  and  consists  of  a  cjefect  in  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  nearly  always  the  lower.  Two  exq^jfenal  cases  are  on 
record  :  one  by  Schiess,2  where  it  was  situated  at  the  lower  and  outer  border, 
and  the  other  by  Lang,3  in  which  it  was  directly* qfiward.  (Fig.  13.)  The 
defect  consists  in  a  triangular  or  saddle-shapedrSfcJch  extending  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  lens,  and  varying  ii/amot$it  from  a  slight  indentation 
to  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  its  substaifee  p^r  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
lens  presenting  instead  of  its  normal  ohiyhture  a  straight  or  a  crenated  line. 

A  remarkable  case  has  been  dep^ribed  by  Doyne,4  in  which  there  was  a 
coloboma  of  the  iris  and  choroic|C*anu  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  lens, 
instead  of  being  notched,  a  projection. 

The  malformation  majyJkcur  in  one  eye  only  or  in  both,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  associated  witfro|her  abnormalities,  such  as  coloboma  of  the  iris, 
ciliary  body,  or  ch(goia.  A  defect  in  the  suspensory  ligament  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  notch  in^the  lens  is  occasionally  seen.  The  lenses  thus  affected 
may  also  be  coi^nitally  displaced,  smaller  than  normal,  or  partially  opaque. 

The  r^$  ion  of  eyes  with  coloboma  lentis  is  usually  myopic.  In 
patients^  wl^Miave  had  the  defect  in  one  eye  only,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
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1  Klinische  Monatsbl.  fur  Augenheilk. ,  1894,  S.  178. 

55  Ibid.,  1871,  S.  99. 

3  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  106. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  220. 
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defective  eye  is  myopic,  the  other  being  emmetropic.  Two  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Bowman 1  and  Heyl 2  in  which  there  was  hypermetropia.  The 
abnormality  is  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  development  of  the  suspensory 


ligament.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  is  developed  by  adhesions 
forming  between  the  sides  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body  at  that  period  of 


foetal  life  when  they  lie  in  contact.  Should  some  of  these  adhesions  fail  to 
occur,  then,  as  the  eyeball  enlarged,  that  portion  of  the  capsule  to  which 
no  suspensory  ligament  was  attached  would  not  be  held  taut  and  made  to 
expand  like  the  remainder ;  consequently  there  would  be  a  depression  in 


the  lens  at  that  situation.  The  amount  and  shape  of  the  deficiency  would 


depend  on  the  extent  of  the  defect  in  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  most 


likely  cause  for  the  absence  of  adhesions  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the 


side  of  the  lens,  with  a  consequent  defect  in  the  suspensory  ligament,  would 
be  an  absence  of  the  ciliary  body ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  coloboma 
of  the  ciliary  body  is  frequently  found  associated  with  coloboma  of  the  lens. 


ECTOPIA  OF  THE  LENS. 


Congenital  displacement 


Fig.  19. 


of  the  lens  is  usually  bilateral, 


ward  g.  19.)  Displacement 


6 


backward  occasionally  occurs  in  microph- 


1  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  v.  p.  12. 

2  Rep.  of  Fifth  Internat.  Ophth.  Cong.,  1876,  p.  16. 

3  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  ix.  p.  435. 
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thalmic  eyes  :  this  is  due  to  some  defect  in  the  development  of  the  vitreous, 
and  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  connection  with  abnormalities  of  that 
structure. 

The  direction  in  which  the  lenses  are  displaced  is  usually  symmetrical  in 
the  two  eyes,  but  not  always  so  ;  for  example,  the  authors  have  recently  had 
under  their  observation  a  boy  in  whom  the  right  lens  was  displaced  directly 
upward  and  the  left  directly  outward.  Monocular  diplopia  is  not  a  common 
complication  :  Knapp  met  with  a  case  in  which  four  images  were  perceived 
simultaneously  with  the  two  eyes. 

On  examination  of  eyes  with  congenitally  displaced  lenses,  the  iris  will 
be  found  tremulous,  the  anterior  chamber  deep  and  often  of  uneven  depth 
in  different  parts,  it  being  deepest  in  the  part  from  which  the  lens  is  dis¬ 
placed.  On  oblique  illumination  the  margin  of  the  lens  will  be  seen  as  a 
curved  line,  the  lens  itself  gray,  and  the  aphakic  part  at  its  margin  black. 
Sometimes  the  displacement  is  so  slight  that  the  margin  of  the  lens  cannot 
be  detected  until  the  pupil  has  been  dilated  with  atropine.  With  the 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror  the  curved  edge  of  the  lens  is  seen  as  a  dark  line ; 
it  is  not  always  quite  regular,  sometimes  having  slight  depressions  or  ele¬ 
vations  on  it.  In  a  case  of  Marcus  Gunn’s 1  there  was  a  deep  notch  in  its 
margin,  constituting  a  coloboma. 

Displaced  lenses  are  often  smaller  than  normal,  and  altered  in  shape, 
being  rounder  than  they  should  be,  thus  resembling  the  foetal  lens.  They 
are  usually  quite  clear,  but  may  have  opacities  in  them.  The  condition  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  between  the  margin  of  the  lens^mi  the  ciliary 
body  from  which  it  is  displaced  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  absent  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  ;  at  other  times  a  few  fibres  are  visible  here  and^Sere ;  in  other  cases, 
again,  except  for  the  stretching,  it  appears  normak^yWhen  the  suspensory 
ligament  is  absent  the  lens  is  mobile.  A  caso-^CEhis  sort  is  recorded  by 
Sir  W.  Bowman,2  in  which,  apparently,  th^Ttom^at  times  swayed  forward, 
blocked  the  passage  of  fluids  through  tlte  pupil,  and  so  caused  increase  of 
tension.  The  most  common  malformrffjyfos  of  the  eye  with  which  ectopia 
lentis  is  complicated  are  corectopia,*mloboma,  irideremia,  and  nystagmus. 

Congenital  displacement  of  the  lens,  like  coloboma  of  the  lens,  is  due  to 
some  defect  in  the  developn^nt  of  tne  suspensory  ligament.  In  the  former 
the  defect  is  more  extensiv/ryfatan  in  the  latter,  and  is  probably  occasioned 
by  a  failure  or  late  clo^re^T  the  ocular  cleft  in  the  ciliary  region,  so  that 
as  the  eye  expands^  there  is  no  suspensory  ligament  to  hold  the  lens  down 
in  that  region,  ani^^onsequently  becomes  drawn  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  moafe^mimon  position  in  which  lenses  are  displaced,  as  has 
been  alreadjNN^ntioned,  is  upward,  either  directly  or  with  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  im^trd  or  outward, — that  is,  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  foetal 
ocular  cleSjt  is  usually  met  with.  Displacements  might  also  be  occasioned 
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by  the  adhesions  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  margin  of  the  lens  being 
denser  on  one  side  and  less  elastic  than  normal,  so  that  they  expand  less 
readily  than  those  on  the  opposite  side ;  this  would  account  for  those  cases 
in  which  fibres  of  the  suspensory  ligament  can  be  seen  stretching  across  the 
aphakic  area. 

CONGENITAL  CATARACTS. 


Congenital  cataracts  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  opacity 
extends  throughout  the  lens  and  those  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
lens  is  opaque.  The  partial  cataracts  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
(1)  anterior  polar  cataracts,  (2)  posterior  polar  cataracts,  (3)  lamellar  cata¬ 
racts,  (4)  nuclear  cataracts,  (5)  dotted  cataracts. 

1.  Anterior  Polar  Cataracts . — The  term  anterior  polar  or  pyramidal 

cataract  should  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  an  opacity  is  situated  at 
the  anterior  pole. of  the  lens,  within  the  capsule, — that  is,  opacities  of  the 
lens  itself.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  those  in  which  the  opacity  is  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  capsule  and  due  to  a  persistence  of  a  portion  of  the  pupillary 
membrane.  Clinically,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  localize  exactly  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  opacity,  and  sometimes,  possibly,  the  two  forms  are  associated. 
That  a  true  anterior  polar  cataract  without  any  opacity  external  to  the 
capsule  may  be  congenital  is  proved  by  a  case  of  one  of  the  authors 
(E.  T.  C.),  in  which  the  eyeball  was  obtained  for  pathological  examination. 
In  it  the  lens-capsule  at  the  anterior  pole  was  raised  and  wrinkled,  it 
having  immediately  beneath  it  a  mass  of  laminated  hyaline  ^ubstance* and 
scattered  epithelial  cells.  This  mass  presented  microsc^c^  appearances 
precisely  similar  to  those  seen  in  pyramidal  cataract^Owkich  occur  after 
ulceration  of  the  cornea.  ^ 

2.  Posterior  Polar  Cataracts . — This  form  of  tfSftpraet  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  congenital.  It  is  possible,  however,  thafe>m£  cases  so  recorded  have 
been  ones  in  which  portions  of  the  poste/Toiy^bro-vascular  sheath  of  the 
lens  have  remained  persistent  and  attached  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
capsule ;  therefore  not  really  opacities ^)f (the  lens  itself. 

3  and  4.  Zonular  and  Nuclear  £ktaracts. — Zonular  or  lamellar  cataract 
is  the  name  given  to  that  form^^opacity  of  the  lens  in  which  there  is  a 
layer  of  opaque  substance^^(atCu  between  a  clear  nucleus  and  a  clear 
cortex.  It  is  distinguish^dyi^om  nuclear  cataract  by  illumination  of  the 
eye  with  the  ophthalnmsc|pc  mirror,  when  the  margin  of  the  disk  is  seen 
to  be  darker  than^th^centre  ;  whereas  when  the  nucleus  is  opaque  the  centre 
of  the  disk  is  as«8SS  as  or  darker  than  the  edge.  In  some  rare  cases  a 
second  comj^l^e^^partial  layer  of  opacity  is  present,  the  two  being  sepa¬ 
rated  by  c^SJ^ubstance.  Frequently  on  the  surface  of  the  disk  of  opacity 
streaks  eights  of  denser  opacity  are  seen,  which  may  project  beyond  it 
intoifeAclear  cortex,  when  they  produce  much  the  appearance  of  the 
hsynofes  of  the  steering-wheel  of  a  ship.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
^ajQb  whether  lamellar  cataract  is  congenital,  or  whether  it  occurs  during 
y!e  first  few  years  of  infancy.  Measurements  of  the  zone  of  opacity  and 
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measurements  of  the  foetal  lens  show  that  the  former  is  never  larger  than 
the  lens  at  birth,  that  it  may  be  about  the  size  of  it  at  that  time,  and  that 
it  is  usually  smaller,  sometimes  very  much  smaller.  From  this  it  must  be 
concluded  that  lamellar  cataract  is  produced  before  birth,  or  that  the  part 
affected  at  the  time  the  change  occurs  is  not  the  most  peripheral,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed.  Certainly  lamellar  cataract  occasionally  comes  on 
after  birth,  for  Graefe  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  opacity  was  caused 
by  iritis  and  synechia,  Beselin  and  Schirmer  recorded  cases  following  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  cornea,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article  has  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  opacity  was  brought  about  in  the  same  way. 

Von  Graefe1  and  Jager2  were  the  first  to  bring  forward  anatomical 
proof  of  the  lamellar  character  of  this  form  of  opacity ;  they  found,  on 
section  of  lenses  presenting  the  appearances  described,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  that  there  was  an  opaque  whitish  line  separating  a  clear  nucleus 
from  a  clear  cortex.  During  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written  on 
the  microscopical  appearances  of  lamellar  cataract  by  Deutschmann,3  Bese¬ 
lin,4  Schirmer,5  Lawford,6  Hess,  and  Treacher  Collins.7  The  outcome  of 
these  observations  seems  to  be  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  changes  met  with. 
First,  fissures  between  the  lens-fibres  which  may  or  may  not  contain  a  gran¬ 
ular  substance,  and  which  run  concentric  to  the  nucleus,  separating  it  from 
the  cortex.  Second,  small  vacuoles,  the  average  size  of  which  is  .005  mil¬ 
limetre  across ;  they  are  mostly  round  or  oval,  but  in  places  where  they 
seem  to  have  run  into  one  another  they  are  elongated  and  beaded.  Some 
of  them  contain  a  hyaline  substance,  which  after  prolonged  immersion  in 
logwood  stains  deeper  than  the  surrounding  lens-fibres,  spaces  larger 

than  the  so-called  vacuoles,  measuring  on  an  averag^S^  millimetre  across, 
mostly  circular,  with  very  irregular  margins,  ^n^containing  a  granular 
substance  which  stains  deeply  with  logwood, 
tion  of  lens-substance  has  occurred  in  thei 


parently  some  degenera¬ 
tion.  These  three  changes 


correspond  to  the  appearances  seen  climcaH$/in  these  cataracts, — viz.,  radi¬ 
ating  spokes,  the  uniform  haze,  and  dots. 

5.  Dotted  Cataracts . — Numerous  Email,  scattered  congenital  opacities 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  lens,  jrwwe  form  either  of  circular  patches  or  of 
little  streaks.  They  are  nm^Wequently  situated  in  the  peripheral  parts, 
and  do  not  give  rise  to  amK^Iect  in  the  acuity  of  vision.  The  condition 
is  generally  hereditary?* 

Complete  Cong enitaWfatar acts. — Complete  congenital  cataracts  may  be 
divided  into  threb^©^ses,  according  to  their  consistency  : 

3>°  ■ 
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a 
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Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  i.  S.  236. 

2  Staar  und  Staar-Operationen,  1854,  S.  17. 

3  Archiv  fur  Ophtli.,  Bd.  xxxii.,  Abth.  2,  S.  295. 

4  Archiv  fur  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  xviii.  S.  71. 

5  Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  Bd.  xxxv.,  Abth.  1,  S.  147. 

6  Royal  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.  p.  184. 

7  Lancet,  December,  1894. 
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1.  Those  in  which  it  is  quite  fluid,  the  capsule  being  simply  a  bag 
containing  the  opaque,  liquid,  degenerate  lens-substance,  which,  when  the 
former  is  punctured,  runs  out  and  can  be  at  once  evacuated. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  lens  presents  a  milky-white,  uniform  opacity,  but 
in  w’hich  it  retains  much  of  the  normal  gelatinous  consistency  of  a  juvenile 
lens. 

3.  Cases  in  which  the  opacity  is  densely  white,  and  where  the  lens  is 
apparently  shrunken  and  flattened ;  in  these  the  pupil  will  often  not  re¬ 
spond  well  to  a  mydriatic.  A  very  probable  explanation  of  such  cases  is 
that  the  opacity  and  failure  in  development  of  the  lens  are  secondary  to  a 
persistence  and  thickening  of  the  posterior  fibro-vascular  sheath,  together 
with  persistence  of  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous.  The  opaque  mem¬ 
brane  remaining  after  discission  is  the  thickened  fibro-vascular  sheath  or 
abnormally  developed  vitreous,  which,  being  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
would  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  aqueous  humor.  (See  Abnormalities  of 
the  Vitreous.) 


CONGENITAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  VITREOUS. 

The » congenital  abnormalities  of  the  vitreous  humor  which  are  met 
with  proceed  from  the  persistence  of  some  portion  of  the  vascular  system 
which  exists  in  it  during  foetal  life,  or  from  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
by  Hess  atypical  embryonic  development  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  blood-vessel  which  in  foetal  life  courses  through 
the  vitreous  is  continuous,  as  has  been  already  stated,  wjtfk  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  lies  in  a  canal  bounded  by%\hyaline  mem¬ 
brane,  and  for  a  portion  of  its  extent  is  surroundedJtajw# cellular  sheath ; 
it  is  generally  continued  as  a  single  vessel  to  th^tQfeerior  surface  of  the 
lens,  where  it  breaks  up  into  branches  which  suMms/the  posterior  vascular 
sheath  of  that  structure.  In  some  eyes,  ho\y&^^t  branches  dichotomously 
several  times  in  its  course  through  the  vi 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  severaLS^ints  in  mind,  because  so  many 
different  anomalies  are  produced  by persistence  of  one  or  more  portions  of 
this  system.  These  various  anoimMl  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  That  in  which  the  whol^S^y,  with  the  cellular  sheath  around  the 
posterior  part  of  it,  remain^Cin  the  foetal  eye,  and  continues  to  carry 
blood.  (Figs.  20  and/£lS)  )  A  few  such  cases  have  been  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  pr^seice  of  blood  in  the  artery  having  been  diag¬ 
nosed  by  the  red  4<  which  it  presented.  In  some  of  these  certainly, 
and  probably  inQjn,  a  portion  of  the  posterior  fibro-vascular  sheath 
of  the  lens^ds^ existed,  the  vessels  of  which,  by  retaining  their  con¬ 
nections  Awlvtliose  of  the  ciliary  body,  allowed  of  the  exit  of  the  blood 
traversi^k  the  abnormal  artery.  In  several  eyes  in  which  a  persistent 
and  yyaftem  hyaloid  artery  was  found  on  dissection,  it  ended  in  a  mass  of 
filmy s  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  lens.  (Vassaux,  Haab,  Hess,  Treacher 
^mns.) 
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These  cases  will  be  referred  to  again  in  considering  atypical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Vitreous. 

2.  That  in  which  the  artery  persists  as  a  band  through  its  whole  length, 
but  does  not  carry  blood.  In  such  cases  the  band  can  be  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  stretching  from  the  optic  disk  to  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  lens,  to  both  of  which  it  is  adherent.  It  is  frequently  noticed  to 
oscillate  on  movement  of  the  globe,  and  is  generally  larger  at  its  two 
extremities  than  in  the  centre.  In  a  few  cases  the  band  coming  from  the 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  section 
of  an  eye  with  a  persistent  and  patent  hyaloid 
artery  which  terminated  in  a  thick  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  back  of  the  lens.  (Royal  Lond. 
Ophth.  IIosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xiii.) 


Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  case  very 
similar  to  that  depicted  in  Fig.  20. 


optic  disk  has  been  observed  to  divide  several  times  i^pe  vitreous  before 
reaching  the  back  of  the  lens.  When  an  undiv^rarband  is  present,  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  lens  is  not  always  ce*  ro*  >ut  is  frequently  a  little 
to  one  side  or  the  other ;  sometimes  there  is  ^TraMlate  opacity  of  greater  or 
less  density  in  which  it  terminates.  jX 

3.  That  in  which  there  is  a  remnajt  ofthe  artery  attached  to  the  optic 

disk  which  ends  in  a  free  extremity  i0ui  e  vitreous,  and  in  which  there  is 
also  an  opacity  at  the  back  of  thqQ^ps.  The  remnant  attached  to  the  disk 
is  often  a  long,  thin  cord  whichj^skeen  by  the  ophthalmoscope  to  lash  about 
in  an  undulating  way  on  lent  of  the  eye. 

An  interesting  case^ofTra  second  class  is  recorded  by  Unterhamscheit*  1 
in  a  myopic  lad  aged  (fourteen,  which  three  years  later  was  found  to  have 
become  converted  ijj^o  one  of  the  third  class,  the  band  having  given  way 
on  account  of  the^Jongation  of  the  eye  from  increase  of  the  myopia. 

4.  That  i^^mch  the  lenticular  end  of  the  artery  has  alone  remained,  its 
hindermd^N^ia  being  free  and  mobile  in  the  vitreous.  It  is  a  variety 
which  is  nu'ely  met  with.  De  Beck2  could  find  only  eight  recorded  cases 

_ 


1  Klinische  Monatsb.  fur  Augenheilk. ,  Bd.  xx.  S.  240. 

2  Persistent  Remains  of  the  Foetal  Hyaloid  Artery,  Cincinnati,  1890. 
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Fig.  22. 


Shrunken  globe  in  which  a  tag  of  a 
persistent  hyaloid  artery  was  found  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  optic  nerve  on  pathological 
examination. 


5.  That  in  which  the. neural  end  of  the  artery  remains,  the  lenticular  ex¬ 
tremity  having  completely  disappeared.  (Fig.  22.)  This  is  the  commonest 

variety  of  any.  A  thin,  narrow  cord  is 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  optic  disk,  the  other  ending 
free  in  the  vitreous.  Its  length  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases.  It  may 
be  of  a  dark  color  and  quite  easily  seen, 
or  of  a  light  gray  and  semi-transparent 
tint,  so  that  it  is  readily  overlooked.  The 
free  extremity  of  the  cord  is  sometimes 
rounded  and  knob-like,  at  other  times 
fine  and  tapering;  occasionally  the  band 
may  bifurcate  once  or  oftener.  It  gener¬ 
ally  oscillates  with  an  undulating  motion 
on  movement  of  the  eye,  but  occasionally 
is  fixed  and  immobile. 

6.  As  stated  above,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  central  hyaloid  artery  is  surrounded 
by  a  cellular  sheath.  The  artery  may 
become  obliterated,  but  portions  of  this  sheath  may  remain  as  fibrous 
membranes  or  shreds  of  tissue  attached  to  the  optic  disk,  filling  up  the 
depression  normally  left  in  the  nerve-head  by  the  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Such  gray  membranes  or  tags  of  tissue  are  quite  c^Aamonly  seen 
ophthalmoscopically  in  otherwise  perfectly  normal  eyesAand  one  of  the 
authors  has  examined  two  of  them  microscopically,  and.  found  them  com¬ 
posed  of  cells  and  fibres  similar  to  those  forming  thCSsneath  of  the  artery 
in  the  foetal  state.  vQ 

7.  Little  rounded  bodies  of  a  steel-gray  GQ^ffSwhich  appear  to  be  fluid- 

containing  cysts  attached  to  the  optic  disk^arj  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
congenital  abnormality,  and  must  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  foetal 
vascular  apparatus  for  the  vitreous.  &/is  not  evident  whether  they  are 
cystic  distentions  of  the  persistent  slt^th  of  the  artery  or  cystic  distentions 
of  the  artery  itself.  pv) 

8.  Some  observers  have  ^appearances  in  the  vitreous  which  they 
have  thought  pointed  to*  persistence  of  the  hyaline  canal  in  which  the 
artery  lies,  it  and  its  ^Ujlar  sheath  having  disappeared.  It  is  usually 
believed  that  part  ©fOhis  canal  exists  in  the  normal  eye  (the  canal  of  Stil¬ 
ling),  but  that  it  is  not  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Alteration,  either 
in  its  contend  or  in  its  extent,  may  possibly  in  some  cases  render  it  so. 

9.  Con§Mptl  opacities  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  are  probably 
many  of  them  due  to  persistence  of  portions  of  the  fibro-vascular  shesith 
of  th%^n$  the  vessels  of  which  are  derived  in  the  foetal  state  from  the 
di\pionof  the  central  hyaloid  artery. 

&  Several  cases  have  now  been  recorded  in  which  the  vitreous  humor  has 
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been  found  in  a  part  of  its  extent  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  mass  of  fibres 
and  cells,  and  this  in  eyes  in  which  the  other  structures  showed  not  the  least 
sign  of  active  or  past  inflammation.  This  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue  has 
been  found  located  in  different  positions,  sometimes  forming  a  thick  mem¬ 
brane  behind  the  lens  (Figs.  20  and  21),  in  other  eyes  a  mass  in  the  region 
of  the  ocular  cleft  or  a  thick  band  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  globe 
from  before  backward.  (Fig.  19.)  The  eyes  in  which  it  was  found  were 
many  of  them  microphthalmic,  and  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  was 
also  usually  persistent  and  patent. 

When  the  abnormal  tissue  is  situated  as  a  membrane  behind  the  lens, 
if  that  structure  has  remained  clear,  a  yellowish-gray  reflex  is  obtained 
from  immediately  posterior  to  it,  and  the  appearances  of  glioma  of  the 
retina  are  closely  simulated,  which  has  several  times  led  to  a  mistaken 
diagnosis  and  excision  of  the  globe.  When  it  has  formed  a  band  passing 
through  the  vitreous,  it  has  sometimes  held  the  lens  back  while  the  globe 
has  increased  in  size,  and  so  brought  about  a  congenital  displacement  of  the 
lens.  Hess  explains  the  presence  of  this  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue  by 
supposing  that  the  mesoblastic  tissue  which  grows  inward  to  form  the 
vitreous,  instead  of  expanding  into  that  structure  in  the  normal  way,  has 
undergone  what  he  terms  an  atypical  form  of  development. 
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Light,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  which  best  correlates  its 
phenomena,  consists  of  series  of  vibrations  of  the  extremely  tenuous  and 
elastic  ether  which  pervades  space,  interpenetrating  all  substances,  and  being 
present  in  a  so-called  vacuum.  These  vibrations  travel  with  extreme 
rapidity  (186,380  miles  per  second  in  vacuum),  and  are  very  minute.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  or  wave-spaces 
for  light  of  different  colors  contained  in  a  single  millimetre  of  space.  The 
letters  indicate  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  giving  the  exact  position  of  the  light 
in  the  solar  spectrum. 


Color  of  Light.  Fraunhofer  Line.  Wavea  per  Millimetre. 

Red . B  Se^Cr05 

Orange .  C  T524 

Yellow . D  1697 

Green .  E  \  1698 

Blue  .  . . y-Cj  2058 

Indigo . 2331 

Violet . X?yJH  2540 

Substances  which  permit  the  passagi  through  them  of  the  luminous 
vibrations  of  ether  are  said  to  be  transparent.  Those  that  do  not  permit 
the  passage  of  such  vibrations  aren^fjue.  Any  transparent  substance  may 
be  a  dioptric  medium.  When  thyamace  of  such  a  medium  is  smooth,  light 
can  pass  freely  through  it,  constitutes  a  dioptric  surface.  When  the 

surface  of  a  dioptric  modi is  such  that  it  turns  the  vibrations  that  were 
about  to  pass  from  it  batg^jinto  the  medium,  it  is  a  reflecting  surface. 

Waves  of  light.  all  other  waves,  move  with  always  the  same  velocity 
in  the  same  medtfira,  and  move  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  wave- 
crest  or  wavp^ENL  The  line  along  which  are  moving  the  corresponding 
points  of  tl|e\sutcessive  waves  is  called  a  ray  of  light.  A  number  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  rays  Constitute  &  pencil  of  rays ,  the  path  of  an  appreciable  portion  of 
succ<Mfae>vaves.  Lays  falling  on  a  dioptric  or  reflecting  surface  are  called 
in&kkm rays. 

rom  each  luminous  point  light  passes  off*  equally  in  all  directions, 
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unless  interrupted  by  some  opaque  substance ;  and,  each  part  of  it  travel¬ 
ling  with  equal  rapidity  from  the  point  of  origin,  a  wave-front  constitutes 
the  surface  of  an  enlarging  sphere,  of  which  the  rays  of  light  are  radii. 
Taking  a  limited  pencil  of  rays,  a  limited  part  of  the  wave-fronts,  the 
farther  we  go  from  the  point  of  origin  the  flatter  the  wave-fronts  become ; 
and  the  less  divergent  the  more  nearly  parallel  are  the  included  rays.  This 
is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  wave-fronts  of  light,  and  the  rays  repre¬ 
sented  as  passing  the  equal  openings  at  A ,  B ,  (7,  and  D ,  in  Fig.  1 .  In  ophthal- 

Fig.  1. 


mology  we  have  to  consider  the  pencil  of  rays  entering  the  pupil.  When 
this  comes  from  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  it  is  customary,  although 
not  strictly  accurate,  to  speak  of  the  rays  as  parallel. 


CATOPTRICS,  OR  THE  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT. 

All  dioptric  surfaces  are  also  reflecting  surfaces,  the  pm»rtion  of  light 
transmitted  through  them  and  the  proportion  reflected,  from  Them  varying 
with  the  substances  which  they  separate  and  the  ans^Idw;  which  the  vibra¬ 
tions  strike.  Other  than  dioptric  surfaces  are  aftCNreflecting  surfaces,  as 
the  polished  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  and  alKirregular  surfaces.  From  a 
polished  surface  light  is  reflected  in  a  defijaitiQirection,  the  vibrations  pre¬ 
serving  their  original  characters  :  this  is  caUejJ  regular  reflection .  This  kind 
of  reflection  enables  one  to  see  the  ohj||^  from  which  the  light  came  to  the 
surface.  But  from  irregular  surfaces  y^mid  from  polished  surfaces  in  so  far 
as  their  polish  is  imperfect)  lk  reflected  in  all  directions,  often  with 
considerable  alteration  of  the^yibr&tions.  This  is  irregular  reflection .  It 
enables  us  to  see  the  refl<^™g  surface.  All  bodies  that  do  not  of  them¬ 
selves  emit  light  ar^kCg)  rendered  visible.  For  instance,  of  the  light 
thrown  into  the  eye  Wtn  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  bulk  is  irregularly  re¬ 
flected  from  the  r<  -'tijra  and  choroid,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  see  these  mem¬ 
branes  ;  but  a  is  regularly  reflected  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
cornea  andAjf^art  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  retina,  giving  the  annoy¬ 
ing  corn^^ellex  and  the  instructive  retinal  reflexes,  both  of  them  more  or 
less  imperfect  images  of  the  source  of  light.  We  are  here  chiefly  concerned 
wi  lar  reflection. 

^Jn  regular  reflection  the  wave-fronts  have,  after  reflection,  an  inclination 
A  the  reflecting  surface  opposite  in  direction  but  equal  in  amount  to  their 
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Fig.  2. 


inclination  to  that  surface  before  striking  it.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  in 
which  AA',  BB' ,  CC',  DD',  EEf ,  FF' ,  and  GG '  represent  successive  wave- 
fronts,  or  successive  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  wave- 
front,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  1 ,  and  re¬ 
flected  by  the  surface  S 
in  the  direction  R.  IS 
represents  an  incident 
ray,  and  SB  a  reflected 
ray.  PS  is  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  reflecting 

surface  at  the  point  S.  IS  and  SR  necessarily  lie  in  the  same  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  angle  which  the  incident  wave-fronts 
make  with  the  reflecting  surface,  or  its  equal,  the  angle  ISP,  which  the 
incident  ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  is  called  the  angle 
of  incidence .  The  angle  which  the  reflected  wave-front  makes  with  the 
reflecting  surface,  or  the  angle  PSP  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the 
perpendicular,  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection .  The  angle  of  incidence  always 
equals  the  angle  of  reflection . 

Reflection  by  a  Plane  Mirror . — The  perpendiculars  or  normals  to  a  plane 
surface,  PS,  P'S',  and  P"S",  Figs.  3  and  4,  are  all  parallel.  Hence  when 
parallel  rays  fall  on  a  plane  reflecting  surface,  each  forms  with  the  normal 
at  its  point  of  incidence  the  same  angle  of  incidence,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  angle  of  reflection  ;  and  they  all  pass  off*,  after  refl^Hgh,  still  parallel. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  3,  the  rays  coming  from  I  and  reflected  pass  off  towards 


Fig.  3. 


/v 

/  /  /  O' 

v  o° 

& 

R,  still  parallel.  A^gain,  if  the  incident  rays  be  divergent,  they  will  continue 
after  reflection  equally  divergent.  Thus,  in  Fig.  4,  rays  divergent  from  I 
are  reflech^vfco  R,  as  though  they  were  diverging  from  I'  situated  in 
the  samA  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  as  I,  and  equally  distant  from  it  on 
tlm  ^Cposite  side.  If  the  incident  rays  are  convergent,  they  continue  so 
aftev  reflection.  Thus,  if  in  Fig.  4  the  incident  rays  are  supposed  to  come 
./i®0  m  R,  converging  towards  I',  they  will,  after  reflection,  continue  to 
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Fig.  5. 


converge  to  I.  Reflection  by  a  plane  mirror  does  not  alter  the  parallelism , 
divergence,  or  convergence  of  rays . 

Reflection  by  a  Concave  Spherical  Mirror. — When  the  reflecting  surface 
is  spherical  and  concave,  like  the  ordinary  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the 
normals  to  it  are  radii  of  curvature,  which  converge  and  meet  in  front  of  it 
at  the  centre  of  curvature.  The  rays  reflected  from  such  a  surface,  under 
the  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  are  rendered  relatively 
convergent.  Let  us  consider  first  what  occurs  when  the  incident  rays  are 
parallel.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  5,  in  which  AM  represents  the  section 

of  a  concave  spherical  mirror  and  C  its  centre  of 
curvature.  Of  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falling 
on  the  mirror,  the  one  passing  through  C  and 
incident  at  A  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface  and  is  reflected  back  upon  itself.  Another 
ray,  OM,  incident  at  M,  makes  with  the  normal 
(the  radius)  CM  an  angle  of  incidence  OMC,  and 
is  reflected  towards  F,  making  an  angle  of  reflec¬ 
tion  CMF  equal  to  OMC.  In  the  triangle  CMF  the  angle  FCM  is  also 
equal  to  OMC,  because  OM  is  parallel  to  CA  and  CM  common  to  the  two 
angles.  Hence  FCM  and  FMC  are  equal,  and  therefore  FM  equals  FC. 
When  AM  is  a  comparatively  small  arc,  AF  is  very  nearly  equal  to  FM  or 
FC,  and  F  may  be  regarded  as  midway  between  A  and  C.  All  rays  parallel 
to  A  C  and  sufficiently  near  the  central  ray  will  thus  be  reflected  to  F,  which 
is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror.  Its  distance  AF4 rom  the  mirror 
is  the  principal  focal  distance ,  and  is  half  the  radius  jtf^urvature.  For 
rays  farther  removed  from  the  central  ray,  and  thejp^e  striking  the  re¬ 
flecting  surface  more  obliquely,  AF  becomes  decid^y  shorter  than  FC,  so 
that  rays  are  perfectly  focussed  by  a  concave^Mpror  only  when  they  fall 
nearly  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  /vJ 

If  the  incident  rays,  as  in  Fig.  6,  in^ajj#  bei 


*  being  parallel,  are  divergent 


B' 


Fig.  7. 


& 


from  a^y4  point  beyond  C,  as  A,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
smal^r)  ah  d  the  focus  falls  farther  from  the  mirror  and  nearer  the  centre  of 
ci^ature  at  A’ .  If  the  rays  diverge  from  the  centre  of  curvature  C,  they 
pi  perpendicularly  upon  the  mirror  and  are  reflected  back  to  that  point. 
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From  points  between  C  and  Fthey  will  be  reflected  to  points  beyond  Cf  as 
from  A'  to  A.  From  F  the  mirror  renders  them  parallel ;  and  from  points 
between  F  and  the  mirror,  as  B,  they  remain  divergent  after  reflection,  as 
though  from  a  point  Bf  back  of  the  mirror,  called  a  virtual  focus.  When 
rays  from  one  point  are  reflected  to  a  focus  at- a  second  point,  rays  from  the 
second  are  reflected  to  a  focus  at  the  first.  Such  points  are,  therefore,  said 
to  be  conjugate  foci.  The  point  within  the  focal  distance  from  which  rays 
diverge,  and  the  point  back  of  the  mirror  from  which,  after  reflection,  they 
appear  to  diverge,  as  B  and  B ',  have  the  same  relation. 

Reflection  by  a  Convex  Spherical  Mirror. — This,  as  it  occurs  from  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  is  the  subject  of  study  by  the  ophthalmometer.  It  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  lettering  corresponds  to  that  of  Fig.  5. 
The  ray  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  reflected  upon  itself,  and  the  ray 
OM  is  caused  to  diverge,  as  from  F>  the  principal  (virtual)  focus  of  the 
convex  mirror.  Rays  divergent  when  they  strike  such  a  mirror  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  divergent  by  it.  Only  rays  more  convergent  before  reflection 
than  the  normals  to  the  points  on  which  they  fall  remain  after  reflection 
convergent  to  an  actual  focus  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Mirrors. — For  the  plane  mirror  this  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  8.  In  general,  corresponding  points  of  an  object  and  its 


Fig.  8. 


manuscript  seen  in  a  mir$®r.  The  symmetry  of  corresponding  points  also 


The  symmetry  of  corresponding  points  also 


&  n  Fig.  9  the  object  AB  is  situated  beyond  the  centre  of  curvature. 


«n  the  same  side  of  this  centre  of  curvature, 
n  Fig.  9  the  object  AB  is  situated  beyonc 
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Hence  the  image  ab  is  situated  between  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the 
principal  focus.  When  the  object  is  situated  between  the  centre  of  curva¬ 


ture  and  the  principal  focus,  as  at  ab ,  the  image  is  in  front  of  the  mirror 
and  beyond  the  centre  of  curvature,  as  at  AB.  When  the  object  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  its  image  is  virtual  and 
situated  behind  the  mirror,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  the  farther  the  object 
from  the  mirror  (the  less  divergent  the  rays)  the  farther  will  the  image  be 
from  it. 

With  a  convex  spherical  mirror ,  the  object  being  always  in  front  of  the 
mirror  and  the  rays  divergent,  the  image  will  always  be  back  of  the  mirror 
(see  Fig.  11);  and  since  the  nearer  the  object  to  the  mirror  the  more  divergent 
the  incident  rays,  the  more  divergent  will  the  reflected  rays  be  also,  and  the 
closer  the  image  to  the  mirror.  In  general,  the  image  is  closer  to  the  mirror 


Fig.  11. 


Light-waves  move  at  ^fferent  rates  in  different  dioptric  media.  We 
have  already  seen  tMt  ther  rate  of  movement  in  vacuum  is  186,380  miles 
per  second.  Takinsfw  unit  the  length  of  time  it  requires  to  go  a  certain 


is  cu^jnary  and  convenient  in  ophthalmology  to  take  the  index  of  refrac¬ 
as  unit ;  but,  since  this  differs  from  that  of  vacuum  onlv  in 


decimal  place,  the  difference  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be 
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Substance. 

Vacuum . 

Air . 

Water  at  0°  Cent. 
Water  at  40°  Cent. 
Alcohol  .  . 
Canada  balsam  .  . 
Aqueous  humor  . 
Vitreous  humor 

Cornea . 

Crystalline  lens 
Crown  glass  .  .  . 
Flint  glass  .  .  .  . 
Rock  crystal  .  .  . 
Diamond  .  .  .  . 


Index  of  Refraction. 

.  1. 

.  1.000294 
.  1.3330 
.  1.3297 
.  1.372 
.  1.532 
.  1.3365 
.  1.3365 
.  1.3365 
.  1.39  to  1.43 
.  1.51  to  1.54 
.  1.55  to  1.72 
.  1.55  to  1.5/ 

.  2.47  to  2.75 


It  is  common  to  speak  of  differences  of  index  of  refraction  as  differences 
of  “  density.”  But  index  of  refraction  must  not  be  confused  with  specific 
gravity,  which  is  usually  meant  when  the  word  “  density”  is  used,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  direct  or  constant  relation.  For  instance,  water,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,  has  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.333,  while  alcohol, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0.728,  has  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.372. 

If  we  suppose  a  succession  of  light-waves  passing  from  one  medium 
having  a  lower  to  another  having  a  higher  index  of  refraction,  as  from  air 
into  glass,  the  distances  travelled  by  each  wave- front  in  a  unit  of  time  will 
be  the  reciprocals  of  the  indexes  of  refraction ;  that  is,  while  a  wave-front 
is  passing  a  distance  in  the  air,  it  passes  only  T^-g  (or  ajittle  less  than 
two-thirds  the  distance)  in  the  glass.  If  all  parts  of  ea<  re-front  enter 
the  glass  at  the  same  time, — that  is,  if  the  wave- fron^m^  parallel  (the  rays 
perpendicular)  to  the  dioptric  surface, — their  dire^tQk  is  unaltered  by  the 
passage.  When,  however,  the  wave-fronts  stri^kiaie  dioptric  surface  ob¬ 
liquely,  one  portion  still  moving  in  the  firsUp^um,  while  another  part  of 
the  same  wave-front  has  passed  into  the  signer  medium,  the  slower  move¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  causes  a  change  of  direction  in  the  wave-fronts  and  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  light,  since  this  is  always^pMien- 
dicular  to  the  wave-fronts.  Sndr^iange 
of  direction  is  called  the  of 

light.  The  general  na|  cpreQld  extent  of 
such  a  change  of  direction  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  12.  AB  represents  a  dioptric 
surface  separating  air  and  glass;  ZB,  a 
wave- front  on  the  glass  from  the 

AB,^a  ^ave-front  passing  in  the 


Fig.  12. 


air 


aiMM 


and  I' B ,  incident  rays,  and 


glass 

BB^0l  4B',  refracted  rays ;  and  PP7,  a  perpendicular  to  the  dioptric 
tee  at  A.  Since  the  light  travels  in  the  glass  only  as  far  as  in  the 


l? 
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air 


7?  7?  T  A 

~ — =  1^3*  s*nce  ra^s  are  PerPendicular  the  wave-fronts, 

ABI  and  ABR  are  right-angled  triangles  in  which  IB  A  is  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  BAR  the  angle  of  refraction.  Taking  the  common  side  AB 
as  radius,  we  have  IA  =  sine  ABI  and  BR  =  sine  BAR .  Hence 

sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence _ sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  v 

1.53  _  1 


or 


sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  :  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  : :  1  53 :  1. 


In  general,  this  relation  is  thus  stated  :  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  medium 
into  which  the  light  passes  is  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  medium  from 
which  it  passes . 

If  we  consider  the  angle  of  incidence  between  the  ray  IA  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  PP'9  and  the  angle  of  refraction  between  the  rav  AR'  and  the 
same  perpendicular,  it  appears  that  the  ray  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular 
on  passing  from  a  less  refracting  to  a  more  refracting  medium.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  light  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  glass  into  the  air,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ray  is  equally  bent  from  the  perpendicular  in  passing  from  a 
more  refracting  to  a  less  refracting  medium . 

Refraction  by  a  plate  of  glass  with  parallel  surfaces ,  when  held  in  the  air, 
is  equal  at  both  surfaces,  because,  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  second  surface 
being  the  same  as  the  angle  of  refraction  at  the  first  sur&fcsVthe  angle  of 
refraction  at  the  second  surface  must  be  equal  to  the  anMe^oi  incidence  at 
the  first  surface,  and  the  direction  of  any  ray  after  leavjuJCfhe  second  surface 
is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  same  ray  before^reaching  the  first  surface. 

Refraction  by  a  Prism . — When  a  portion  refracting  medium  is 
bounded  by  two  plane  surfaces  inclined  torodwH  one  another,  it  is  called  a 
prism,  and  by  passing  through  it  the  diremoWs  of  the  wave-fronts  and  rays 
are  permanently  altered.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  AS  and 

izC  represent  the  bounding  surfaces 
/vw  of  a  prism  of  glass,  or  other  medium, 
more  refractive  than  the  air  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  edge  in  which 
these  surfaces  intersect  at  A  is  the 
apex  or  edge  of  the  prism,  and  the 
angle  at  which  they  meet  is  the  re¬ 
fracting  angle.  The  thickest  part  of 
the  prism  B  C  is  the  base.  II'  shows 
the  direction  of  the  wave-front  before 
<A  entering  the  prism,  I"P  its  direction 

vdift^nnhe  prism,  and  RR"  its  direction  after  leaving  the  prism.  II" 
sraiys  the  direction  of  a  ray  before  entering  the  prism,  I"R'  its  direction 
the  prism,  and  R'R  its  direction  after  leaving  the  prism.  Obviously, 
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whatever  the  original  direction  of  the  wave-front,  the  part  of  it  that  goes 
through  the  thicker  part  of  the  prism  will,  on  the  whole,  be  more  retarded 
than  the  part  that  goes  through  the  thinner  part  of  the  prism.  It  will  be 
turned  towards  the  base  of  the  prism,  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  ray.  The  amount  of  this  change  of  direction  is  the  angle 
of  deviation .  The  amount  of  deviation  produced  by  a  prism  varies  with 
the  angle  at  which  the  incident  ray  strikes  it.  When  the  angle  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray  with  the  first  surface  is  just  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  refracted  ray 
with  the  second  surface,  and  the  ray  within  the  prism  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  bisecting  the  refracting  angle,  this  deviation  is  the  least,  and  is 
called  the  minimum  deviation .  This  position  of  the  prism  is  called  the 
position  of  minimum  deviation .  When  the  strength  of  a  prism  is  spoken 
of,  it  is  generally  understood,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  to  mean  its  power 
of  minimum  deviation.  The  effect  of  rotating  a  prism  from  its  position  of 
minimum  deviation  can  be  readily  observed  by  looking  through  it  at  a  line 
parallel  to  its  edge,  and  noting  the  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the 
line  produced  by  rotation.  This  change  of  strength  by  rotation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  nearer  an  angle  approaches  to  90°  the  more  is  it  increased 
for  a  given  increase  of  its  sine,  and  rotation  of  the  prism  from  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  while  it  may  make  the  angle  of  incidence  less  at  one 
surface,  always  makes  it  greater  at  the. other,  and  the  gain  to  the  larger  angle 
always  causes  a  greater  increase  of  deviation  than  the  equal  diminution 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  smaller  angle.  For  the  same  reason  a 
strong  prism  has  more  deviating  power  in  proportion  to  ite  "refracting  angle 
than  a  weak  prism.  Thus,  a  prism  having  a  refracti^^hugle  of  8°  will 
cause  a  minimum  deviation  of  4°  16',  while  one  ha^ijjg  a  refracting  angle 
of  80°  causes  a  deviation  of  79°  4'.  The  latter^jp*sm,  with  ten  times  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  former,  has  over  eightep^mies  its  refracting  power. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  prism  upofi^a  ray  of  light  passing  through 
it,  we  must  for  most  positions  of  the  prism  calculate  the  deviation  produced 
both  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  pmkL,  and  get  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
two.  When,  however,  the  ray  raises  within 
the  prism  perpendicular  to  one  dMxs  surfaces, 
it  is  refracted  only  at  the  qdj^gMfface,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  determine  its  deviation 
there.  Thus,  in  Fig/T4>sfippose  the  incident 
ray  perpendicular  to  tftHsurface  through  which 
it  enters.  It  wifl^prefracted  only  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  exit,  the  angle  of  incidence  i  will 

(because  tk^sMes  of  the  two  angles  are  mutually 
perpendicular)  be  equal  to  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  If  the  prism 
be  of^dinary  optical  glass  with  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.53,  we  have, 
lefilna  ^represent  the  angle  of  refraction, 


Fig.  14. 


y 


sin  i  X  1.53  =  sin  r. 
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Suppose  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  to  be  10°.  The  sine  of  10°  = 
0.1736.  Hence 

sin  r  =  0.1736  X  1.53=0.2656, 

which  is  the  sine  of  15.4°,  the  angle  of  refraction.  The  angle  of  deviation, 
d  =  r  —  i, 

15.4  —  10  =  5.4°, 

the  angle  of  deviation  for  a  prism  having  a  refracting  angle  of  10°. 

When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  its  minimum  deviation,  a  prism  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  two  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  refraction  is 
all  at  one  surface,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  Calculating  the  deviation 
for  one  of  these  halves,  and  doubling  it,  gives  the  deviation  of  the  whole 
prism. 

If,  in  the  above  example,  with  the  refraction  all  at  one  surface,  we  had 
taken,  instead  of  10°,  a  refracting  angle  of  40°  49',  the  angle  of  refraction 
would  have  been  90°  ;  that  is,  the  ray  after  refraction  would  have  remained 
in  the  plane  of  the  surface  and  would  not  have  escaped  from  the  prism. 
This  is  called  the  limiting  angle .  Light  striking  the  surface  with  a  greater 
angle  of  incidence  than  this  does  not  pass  out,  but  is  totally  reflected  within 
the  prism.  If  we  took  a  prism  of  double  this  refracting  angle,  or  81°  38', 
no  light  could  pass  through  it. 

When  rays  fall  upon  a  prism  parallel,  having  all  the  same  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,  they  continue,  parallel  after  refraction.  When,  however,  they  fall 
upon  the  prism  divergent  or  convergent,  having  differentia gles  of  inci¬ 
dence,  they  are  not  equally  refracted,  but  their  divergen^qkcmivergence  is 
slightly  altered.  This  alteration  is,  however,  for  ordm^l^phthalmological 
prisms  so  slight  when  the  rays  fall  at  a  small  mm^Vof  incidence  that  it 
may  for  practical  purposes  be  disregarded.  aore  complete  account 

of  prisms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Prisms  and  Prismometry.” 
Only  such  matters  have  been  discussed  Iiei^^  are  related  to  refraction  by 
lenses. 

Dispersion  of  Light — We  have  thnsrfar  spoken  of  the  index  of  refrac¬ 
tion  as  though  each  dioptric  media©?  had  but  one  fixed  index.  But  not 
only  does  this  index  vary  with/w&ft^es  of  density  that  accompany  changes 
of  temperature,  but  it  is  dim^Kt  for  light  of  different  wave-lengths.  In 
vacuum,  all  kinds  of  light  appear  to  travel  at  the  same  rate ;  but  in  most 
dioptric  media  they  ar^tmequally  retarded,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  con¬ 
stant  ratio  betweeft^^  indexes  of  refraction  for  light  of  different  colors  in 
different  substan<^r  Commonly  the  light  with  short  wave-lengths  (near 
the  violet  ei*3A^the  spectrum)  is  most  retarded  and  most  refracted ;  but 
by  some  §^bftances,  as  the  vapor 
and  refracted  than  blue. 

^  fallowing  table  gives  the  indexes  of  refraction  of  crown  and  flint 
for  light  of  different  colors,  the  letters  giving  Fraunhofer  lines  that 
A  i^ictly  locate  the  light  in  the  spectrum  : 


of  iodine,  red  light  is  more  retarded 
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Color  of  Light.  Fraunhofer  Line.  Crown  Glaes.  Flint  Glass. 

Red . B  1.5136  1.6157 

Yellow . D  1.5171  1.6224 

Green . E  1.5203  1.6289 

Blue . F  1.5231  ‘  1.6347 

Violet . H  1.5328  1.6562 


These  differences  of  refractive  index  cause  the  notable  separation  or  disper¬ 
sion  of  light  of  different  colors  when  strongly  refracted  by  prisms  or  lenses, 
giving  rise  to  chromatic  aberration ,  which  requires  very  careful  correction 
in  such  optical  instruments  as  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  and  which 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  use  of  the  strongest  ophthalmic  prisms  and 
lenses. 

Refraction  by  Convex  Spherical  Lenses . — When  light  passes  from  one 
dioptric  medium  to  another  through  a  spherical  surface,  in  such  a  way  that 
a  part  of  each  wave-front  is  in  one  medium  while  a  part  is  in  the  other 
medium,  the  shape  of  the  wave-fronts  and  the  direction  of  the  rays  along 
which  they  move  are  changed.  Thus,  in  Fig.  15  let  S  represent  a  spherical 
surface  separating  two  media  and  convex  towards  the  less  refractive  medium 
from  which  comes  the  light,  the  wave-fronts  being  represented  by  the  parallel 


Fig.  15. 


► 


& 


lines.  The  centre  of  each  wave-front  firsi^nl^^the  more  refractive  medium 
and  is  retarded,  while  the  parts  on  either  stae  passing  on  at  the  more  rapid 
rate  get  ahead  of  it,  so  that  when  10W  hole  wave-front  has  entered  the 
second  medium  it  is  concave  for^S^d,  and  its  motion  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  wave-front  cai^^wit  to  concentrate  to  a  single  point  Fy  its 
centre  of  curvature,  after  iT again  begins  to  spread  out. 

In  Fig.  15  the  repre|Wkition  has  been  as  though  the  wave-front,  after 
passing  the  surface,  were  Perfectly  spherical  in  form,  concentrating  accurately 
to  a  single  point  ^Buf  the  passage  through  a  spherical  surface  does  not 
effect  this.  Onh^he  part  of  the  wave-front  near  the  centre  of  the  lens — the 
part  where^th&^mgle  of  incidence  is  very  small — sufficiently  approximates 
the  spherANbrm  to  be  so  regarded.  The  more  peripheral  portions  of  the 
wave-front^re  really  bent  round  too  much,  so  that  their  centres  of  cur- 
vatiu^Aie,  and  tend  to  concentrate,  in  front  of  the  centre  for  the  middle 
gorri^n.  What  really  happens  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where,  for  simplicity, 
the  rays  are  represented.  They  are  supposed  to  pass  parallel  in  the 
Jnore  refractive  medium. 
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The  rays  passing  through  the  central  part  of  the  surface  are  concentrated 
to  practically  a  single  point  F,  but  others  passing  through  the  periphery 

are  concentrated  at  various 
Ftg-  16-  points  nearer  the  surface. 

This  failure  of  a  spherical 
surface  accurately  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  rays  that  fall  upon 
it  obliquely  is  called  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration ,  or  monochro¬ 
matic  aberration,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  chromatic 
aberration  due  to  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  light.  Since  the  whole  value  of  the  lens  in  physiological  optics 
is  to  cause  the  rays  of  a  pencil  all  to  converge  towards  or  diverge  from  a 
certain  point,  the  whole  optical  theory  of  lenses  lias  to  be  based  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  lens  surface  includes  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
sphere  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  that  the  rays  fall  upon  it  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  surface.  Working,  then,  under  the  above  assumptions,  the 
point  at  which  the  pencil  of  light  is  concentrated  is  called  a  focus .  The 
focus  for  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  (flat  wave-fronts)  is  called  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens,  and  its  distance  from  the  lens  its  principal  focal  distance , 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  focal  distance. 

To  ascertain  the  principal  focal  distance  of  a  lens ,  we  may  consider  what 
happens  to  a  single  refracted  ray,  shown  in  Fig.  17,  which^wj^^ents  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  spherical  surface  through  which  pass  two  paral^rays  AF,  going 
through  the  centre  C  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  un^lracted,  and  BIF 
refracted  at  I.  For  the  latter  the  angle  of  inm<^nbe  is  i,  the  angle  of 
refraction  r,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  d.  Th^raclius  of  curvature  of  the 
surface  is  R ,  and  the  focal  distance  &Fis  Op|t  the  index  of  refraction 
for  the  first  medium  be  n,  and  for  the  secoflu  medium  nf .  The  accurate 


focussino*  o^Kght  by  a  spherical  surface  is  possible  only  when  the  angles 
,  amSkare  so  small  that  we  may  consider  them  as  identical  with  their 
DS  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  disregarded,  leaving  FD  or  IF 
lal  to  FS.  We  have,  then,  in  the  right-angled  triangles  ID  C  and  IDF, 
)  =  ci  V  sin  i  =  R  X  sin  i,  and  ID  =  IF  X  sin  d=fX  sin  d.  Hence 
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R  X  sin  i  =/  X  sin  d. 

f  =  Rs™±- 
sin  d 

But  d  =  r  —  i,  or  sin  d  =  sin  r  —  sin  i,  and,  by  the  general  law  of  refraction, 

n  X  sin  i  =  n/X  sin  r. 

sin  r  =  sini. 
n 


Hence 


f^R- 


sin  r  — sin  i 


f  =  R 


=r  R- 


-/Sin  i  —  sin  i 


(A) 


Now,  if  we  have  the  first  medium  glass  and  the  second  air,  we  have  n  =  1.53 
and  n'  —  1 ;  and  the  focal  distance  of  a  glass  lens  in  air,  where  the  refraction 
was  all  at  one  surface  (a  plano-convex  lens,  with  rays  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  surface),  would  be 


J  1.53  .53* 

1  1 


For  a  biconvex  lens,  by  which  the  light  is  refracted  equally  on  entering  and 
on  leaving  the  lens,  the  formula  would  be 


/= 


R 


R 


.53  x  2  1.06 


4$ 


(B) 


The  focal  distance  of  a  lens  is  directly  jwoportioyied&khe  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  difference  hmwen  the  refractive  indexes 
of  the  two  media ,  or  its  refractive  power . 

If  we  designate  the  refractive  power  or  iQtrength  of  a  lens  by  S,  and 


its  focal  distance  by  F ,  we  have 


S=  -;Qf= 


0 


(C) 


add  their  strengths,  as  S  +  S'  +  8",  etc., 
thus : 


When  lenses  are  combined  s0 
we  can  express  the  same  thing 

o° 

Or  we  may  c^ac^ve  a  lens  strength  S  as  made  up  of  S'  +  S",  in  which  case 

i=k  +  ib-  (D) 

A 

V  Oonijugate  Foci . — Formula  (D)  indicates  the  relations  between  the  differ- 
fent  meal  distances  of  a  lens.  Let  Fig.  18  represent  a  lens  L ,  whose  principal 
&  focal  distance  is  f  and  which,  on  receiving  rays  from  F ',  focusses  them  at 


-  4-  —  +  — ,  etc. 
F'F''  F" 
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Fig.  18. 


F".  The  lens  L  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  L'  having  a  prin¬ 
cipal  focal  distance /',  and  L"  having  a  principal  focal  distance  /".  Rays 

diverging  from  Ff  are 
rendered  parallel  by  Lr , 
and  the  parallel  rays  are 
converged  to  Fn  by  L". 
Or,  conversely,  rays 
from  F "  are  rendered 
parallel  by  Ln  and 
focussed  at  F'  by  Lf. 

Fr  and  F"  are  called 

conjugate  foci,  and  their  relation  to  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  is  expressed 
by  Formula  (D).  It  is  evident  that  for  each  value  of  f’  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  value  for/".  As /' diminishes/" increases,  until  when/'  equals/,/" 
equals  infinity.  The  focus  conjugate  to  the  principal  focus  is  at  an  infinite 
distance.  When  /'  is  twice  f  /"  is  also  twice  f;  that  is,  when  the  conjugate 
foci  are  the  same  distance  from  the  lens,  this  distance  is  double  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  lens.  When  /'  becomes  less  than  f  /"  becomes  negative 
and  diminishes  with  /';  the  conjugate  foci  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
lens,  and  one  of  them  is  a  virtual  focus.  Given  the  principal  focal  distance 
and  one  conjugate  focus,  we  can  by  the  formula  find  the  other  conjugate ;  or 
given  both  conjugate  focal  distances,  we  can  find  the  principal  focal  distance. 

Refraction  by  Concave  Lenses. — If  light  passes  from  one  dioptric  medium 
to  another  through  a  spherical  surface  concave  towards  th<£fck  refractive 
medium ,  the  effect  upon  it  is  that  represented  by  Fig.  19.  central  por¬ 

tion  of  each  wave  jp^rains  in  the  less 
refractive  med i u in, jnpV i ng  at  its  previous 
rate  after  the  mnjlheral  portions  have 
entered  tlng-q^Jb  refractive  medium  and 
are  being  v^arded  by  it.  This  allows 
the  central  portion  of  each  wave  to  get 
ahead  Df  the  peripheral  portions,  so  that 
when  the  whole  wave-front  has  entered 
Wwsecond  medium  it  is  convex  forward, 
as  though  the  light  had  emanated  from 
a  point  F \  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
successive  waves  after  refraction.  All 
rays,  as  those  showj^CJfj  the  figure,  after  refraction  diverge  from  the  same 
point.  This  poiniQ^n  which  the  light  after  refraction  appears  to  emanate 
is  a  focus  of  the^ptocave  lens.  Since  the  light  does  not  really  pass  through 
it,  it  is  ca\%^jyvirtual  focus,  in  contrast  with  a  real  focus,  like  F  in  Fig. 
15,  through  Which  the  light  will  actually  pass.  As  for  convex  lenses,  the 
distail^^y^the  focus  from  the  lens  is  the  focal  distance,  the  focus  for  rays 
pre&ou^fy  parallel  is  the  principal  focus,  and  its  distance  from  the  lens  is 
m  rrincipal  focal  distance.  The  formulas  given  for  convex  lenses,  with 


Fig  19. 
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the  needful  changes  of  signs,  the  existence  of  spherical  aberration,  and  the 
relations  of  conjugate  foci,  all  hold  for  concave  lenses. 

Different  Forms  of  Lenses . — Six  general  classes  of  lenses  differing  in 
their  essential  forms  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The  representation  is  of 
lenses  of  about  the  same  strength. 


Fig.  20. 


A.  Plano-convex :  One  side  convex,  the  other  plane. 

B .  Double  convex :  Both  sides  convex.  When  both  sides  are  equally 
convex,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  lens  is  called  biconvex . 

C.  Concavo-convex :  One  side  concave,  the  other  more  convex. 

D.  Plano-concave :  One  side  concave,  the  other  plane. 

E.  Double-concave :  Both  sides  concave.  When  they  are  equally  con¬ 
cave,  as  in  the  figure,  the  lens  is  called  biconcave . 

F.  Convexo-concave :  One  side  convex,  the  other  more  concave. 

Either  C  or  F  is  called  a  meniscus ,  or  periscopic  lens. 

In  each  lens  there  is  a  certain  point  where  its  boi^fihg  surfaces  are 
parallel.  This  is  called  the  optical  centre  of  the  lem£\^L<enses  thickest  at 
the  optical  centre  act  as  convex  lenses,  and  those  thhro^t  at  the  optical  centre 
as  concave  lenses.  Any  lens  may  be  regarded  as&jseries  of  prisms  growing 


ihe  edge  of  the  lens.  For 
aed  towards  the  centre  of  the 


progressively  stronger  from  the  optical  cenfr 

a  convex  lens  the  prisms  have  their  bases^lFt  _ _ 

lens ;  for  a  concave  lens  their  bases  turned  from  the  centre.  Hence 
the  former  are  converging ,  the  l&tteydimrging  lenses. 

To  ascertain  the  total  effect ^4my  lens,  it  is  needful  to  consider  the 
refraction  at  both  surfaces.  the  plano-convex  lens  we  can  consider 

the  refraction  of  the  plane  :ace  as  zero,  and  the  total  converging  power 
of  the  lens  to  be  that  of^t&  convex  surface.  A  double  convex  lens  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  combinatfem  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  of  the  appropriate 
curvatures,  the  sufi^f?  whose  strengths  gives  the  strength  of  the  whole  lens. 
A  concavo-conveQens,  however,  is  equal  to  a  combination  of  a  plano-con¬ 
cave  lens  plano-convex  lens,  and  the  total  effect  is  the  excess  of  the . 

convergin|wvbr  the  diverging  action.  Concave  lenses  of  various  forms  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  same  way. 

^ Numbering  of  Lenses* — At  first,  lenses  were  numbered  according  to 
Radius  of  curvature  in  inches  of  the  lens  surface.  But  lenses  having 
ierent  forms  would  by  this  plan  be  known  by  different  numbers,  although 
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they  might  have  the  same  optical  effect.  On  this  account  convex  lenses  of 
other  forms  came  to  be  known  by  the  number  of  the  equivalent  biconvex 
lens,  and  other  concave  lenses  by  the  number  of  the  equivalent  biconcave 
lens,  this  number  being  the  number  of  inches  in  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  equally  curved  surfaces. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  a  biconvex  lens  Formula  (B)  gives  the  focal 
distance  as  the  radius  of  curvature  divided  by  1.06.  Hence  the  numbers 
of  lenses  on  the  old  plan  closely  approximated  the  focal  distances  of  the 
lenses  in  inches.  For  people  using  the  English  inch  as  a  unit  of  distance 
this  approximation  was  still  closer.  The  first  sets  of  trial-lenses  were  chiefly 
made  in  Paris,  and  numbered  by  the  radius  of  curvature  in  Paris  inches, 
and  the  Paris  inch  is  1.066  times  longer  than  the  English  inch.  Hence  the 
number  of  Paris  inches  in  the  radius  of  curvature  almost  exactly  coincided 
with  the  number  of  slightly  shorter  English  inches  in  the  slightly  shorter 
focal  distance. 

To  the  user  of  lenses  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces  is  not  a 
matter  of  direct  importance.  The  things  which  are  of  direct  and  principal 
importance  are  the  strength  and  focal  distance  of  the  lens;  hence  the 
numbers  of  lenses  came  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  their  respective  focal 
distances.  We  have  seen — Formula  (C) — that  the  strength  of  a  lens  is 
the  reciprocal  of  its  focal  distance.  If  the  focal  distance  be  expressed  in  a 
whole  number,  whether  of  inches  or  centimetres,  the  strength  is  expressed 
by  a  fraction, — one  divided  by  that  number.  In  working  with  lenses,  it 
is  very  frequently  necessary  to  add  and  subtract  their  strengths  or  refrac¬ 
tive  powers,  and  any  system  of  numbering  by  focal  di|jM5es  compels  the 
addition  and  subtraction  of  vulgar  fractions,  which/^Ve  to  be  reduced  to 
a  common  denominator. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  so  working  with  vulgar  fractions,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  number  lenses  according  to  their  strengths;,  using  only  whole  numbers 
or  fractions  having  a  common  denominator  ^ 

For  this  purpose  the  refracting  pqlvfer  of  a  metre-lens — a  lens  having 
a  focal  distance  of  one  metre — wa^chosen  as  the  unit,  and  was  called  a 
dioptre  ;  and  the  system  of  numbering  based  on  this  is  called  the  metric  or 
dioptric  system .  The  interval  of  "a  whole  dioptre  being  too  great  for  a 
complete  series  of  ophthalmic  ’ lenses,  intermediate  lenses  were  introduced 
at  regular  intervals  o/oqo- quarter  dioptre  and  numbered  in  decimals,  so 
that  their  addition  av  sfirotraction  is  as  simple  as  that  of  whole  numbers. 
Later,  when  additional  lenses  were  added  at  irregular  intervals,  the  writer 
urged  that,  in  balding  to  the  metric  series,  the  simplicity  of  the  system 
should  be<par^uny  preserved  by  making  the  interval  one-eighth  dioptre, — 
an  exact  cN^ision  of  the  interval  previously  adopted.” 1  This  plan  has  since 
been  generally  followed. 

lile  in  practical  work  it  is  commonly  the  strength  of  lenses  which  we 


& 


1  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Ophthalmol.  Soc.,  1887,  vol.  iv.  p.  596. 
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wish  to  add  to  or  subtract  from,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  add  to  or  sub¬ 
tract  from  the  focal  distance.  This  it  is  easier  to  do  for  lenses  numbered 
by  their  focal  distance,  since  by  the  metric  system  the  focal  distance  is 
always  a  fraction,  one  divided  by  the  strength.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  have  both  sets  of  numbers  in  mind,  and  to  be  able  to  convert  the  one 
into  the  other.  Having  the  dioptric  number,  bv  dividing  it  into  40  or  39 
(there  are  39.37  inches  in  a  metre)  we  obtain  the  number  according  to 
inches  of  focal  distance;  or  having  the  number  of  inches  focal  distance  of  a 
lens  and  dividing  it  into  39  or  40,  we  get  the  number  of  the  lens  in  the 
dioptric  system.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  for  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  series  of  trial-lenses  with  their  focal  distances  and  the  nearest  equiva¬ 
lent  lens  of  the  older  series.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  stronger  lenses  are 
separated  by  longer  intervals  because  they  are  less  frequently  required,  and 
intermediate  strengths  can  be  gained  by  combinations,  or  the  effect  se¬ 
cured  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye  (see  Correction  of 
Hyperopia). 
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Axes ,  Nodal  Points ,  and  Images . — A  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  both  surfaces  of  a  lens,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  those  surfaces,  is  called  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  A  ray  of  light 
passing  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  is  not  refracted  at  either  sur¬ 
face.  All  other  rays  are  refracted ;  but  from  any  point  outside  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  axis  one  ray  may  fall  on  the  lens  in  such  a  way  that,  although  it  strikes 
the  surfaces  obliquely,  the  two  surfaces  are  parallel  at  the  points  at  which  it 
enters  and  leaves  the  lens,  so  that  the  lens  has  upon  it  the  effect  of  a  plate 
of  glass  with  parallel  sides.  The  direction  of  the  ray  after  leaving  the  lens 
is  parallel  to  its  direction  before  entering  the  lens.  Such  a  ray  is  called  a 
secondary  axis .  A  point  upon  the  primary  axis  towards  which  such  a  ray  is 
directed  before  entering  the  lens  is  called  the  first  nodal  point.  The  point 
upon  the  primary  axis  from  which  it  passes  after  leaving  the  lens  is  the  second 
nodal  point.  All  the  secondary  axes  of  a  lens  pass  towards  and  from  the  same 
nodal  points.  Their  location  is  shown  for  the  different  forms  of  convex  lenses 
in  Fig.  21,  and  for  the  different  forms  of  concave  lenses  in  Fig.  22.  In  each 


Fig.  21 . 


Fig.  22 


A 

\  v5  /  1 

figure  A  A  is  the  primary  .axis  and  BB  a  secondary  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
N 1  the  first  and  N 2  J*he  second  nodal  point  for  rays  passing  from  left  to 
right.  Where  thi^S3dium  through  which  the  light  passes  before  entering 
and  after  leayipj^fene  lens  is  the  same,  the  nodal  points  are  also  the  principal 
points  of  <&^yfens.  If  through  each  of  the  principal  points  a  plane  be 
passed  per^haicular  to  the  primary  axis,  these  planes  will  be  the  principal 
planey>^A ny  ray  passing  before  entering  the  lens  towards  a  certain  point 
in^ne^fm  principal  plane  will,  after  leaving  the  lens,  pass  through  or  from 
alp^int  in  the  second  principal  plane ,  similarly  situated  with  reference  to  the 
A  ^primary  axis. 
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The  focus  for  a  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  any  point  on  the  primary 
axis  will  be  another  point  on  the  primary  axis.  The  focus  for  rays  from  a 
point  on  any  secondary  axis  will  be  another  point  on  that  same  secondary 
axis.  From  each  luminous  point  of  an  object  passes  a  secondary  axis,  on 
which,  at  a  conjugate  focus,  are  focussed  the  rays  emanating  from  it  that 
pass  through  the  lens.  Each  point  of  an  object  thus  has  its  image,  and  the 
assemblage  of  these  images  forms  the  image  of  the  object.  Fig.  23  illus- 


Fig.  23. 


trates  this  for  a  convex  lens,  the  object  AB  being  situated  farther  from  the 
lens  than  its  principal  focus.  In  this  case  the  object  and  the  image  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  nodal  points ,  and  therefore  the  image  is  inverted  with 
reference  to  the  object.  The  image  is  a  real  image .  Fig.  24  represents  the 
formation  of  an  image  by  a  convex  lens  when  the  object  is  closer  to  the  lens 
than  its  principal  focus,  and  the  image  and  the  object,  therefore,  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  nodal  points.  In  this  case  the  image  is  and  erect. 

Fig.  24. 


vi 


In  Fig.  25  is  repres&n^xl  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  concave  lens. 
Here  also  the  object  aif^J^Le  image  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  nodal  points, 
and  the  image  is  cr^^and  virtual. 

The  relative  |  of  the  object  and  the  image  are  proportioned  to  their 

distances  from  the4  nodal  points :  thus,  in  Figs.  23,  24,  and  25  we  have  the 
similar  tangles  ABN1  and  abN2  (their  sides  being  mutually  parallel),  in 
which  t  ^ 

AN1 :  N2a  : :  AB  :  ab. 

I^jpay  be  noted  that  in  Fig.  24  the  image  ab  is  farther  from  the  nodal 
^pint  than  the  object  AB ;  therefore  the  image  is  larger  than  the  object. 
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But  in  Fig.  25  cib  is  nearer  the  lens  than  AB :  the  image  is  smaller  than 
the  object.  Therefore  Fig.  24  represents  a  magnifying  and  Fig.  25  a 
minifying  lens. 

Refraction  by  a  Cylindrical  Lens . — A  lens  may  be  bounded  by  curved 
surfaces  other  than  spherical.  Of  especial  interest  in  ophthalmology  is  a 
lens  one  or  both  surfaces  of  which  are  segments  of  a  cylinder  or  cylinders. 
Such  a  lens  is  called  a  cylindrical  lens .  Cylindrical  lenses  may  have  any  of 
the  general  forms  enumerated  for  spherical  lenses,  but  are  commonly  made 
plano-convex  and  plano-concave.  These  forms  and  the  way  in  which  they 
refract  light  are  represented  in  Figs.  26  and  27. 


Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 


The  line  A  A'  passing  in  the  centre  of  the  cylindrical  surface,  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  which  the  surface  is  a  part,  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  lens.  The  lens  in  any  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  has  a  curvature  and  a  refractive  power  similar  to  those  of  the 
spherical  lens  in  all  directions,  but  in  any  plane  parallel  to^yjm  axis  it  has 
no  refractive  power. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  26,  suppose  parallel  rays  to  fall  on*  the  lens.  Of  those 
lying  in  a  plane  passed  through  A  perpendicular,  to  the  axis,  the  ray 
passing  through  A  is  not  refracted,  and  the  otH$jkd&ys  are  bent  towards  it 
so  that  they  meet  in  F.  So,  too,  in  the  plape^fijF'  the  rays  are  brought  to 
a  focus  at  Fr ;  but  the  rays  in  the  one  plaqg^re  not  bent  towards  or  from 
the  rays  in  the  other  plane.  The  sarn^s  true  of  all  intermediate  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  raysiiN^ach  being  brought  to  a  focus  in  a 
corresponding  point  of  FF';  so  t^ft^he  line  FFf  is  the  focus  of  the  cyli 


m- 


drical  lens.  In  the  same 


boncave  cylindrical  lens  represented  in 
Fig.  27  refracts  the  rays  tli&^f?fss  through  it,  except  that,  being  a  concave 
lens,  it  causes  the  raysrtcQlverge  as  though  they  had  come  from  the  line 
FFf,  its  virtual  focus.  V  / 

As  to  refractrmC^y  a  cylindrical  lens  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  its 
axis, — the  plan  Alich  it  has  a  lens  action, — what  has  been  said  in  con¬ 

nection  witfr<  spherical  lenses  will  apply.  Its  power  of  accurately  focussing 
rays  is  sl^®iJly  confined  to  those  which  fall  nearly  perpendicular  to  its 
surfacQjVits  principal  focus  and  focal  distance  have  the  same  relation  to  it 
and^^t^  strength.  The  relation  of  its  conjugate  foci  to  the  principal  focus 
i^the same,  and  the  system  of  numbering  is  the  same.  Its  primary  and 
Q^Sondary  axes  and  nodal  points  have  the  same  relations ;  but  there  are  a 
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primary  axis,  two  nodal  points,  and  a  full  system  of  secondary  axes  in  each 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  cylinder  axis ,  those  of  one  plane  being  similar  to 
all  the  others.  The  formation  of  images ,  the  determination  of  their  size, 
and  their  reversal  are  the  same  as  for  spherical  lenses,  except  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  one  plane. 

The  fact  that  the  cylindrical  lens  acts  only  in  one  plane  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  always  to  recognize  in  connection  with  it  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
turned.  This  is  done  in  ophthalmic  work  by  describing  an  imaginary  circle 
in  the  plane  of  the  face  around  each  pupil  as  a  centre,  and  laying  this  off 
in  degrees  from  0  to  180,  the  two  halves  of  the  circle  being  similarly  num¬ 
bered.  Trial-frames,  test-cards,  etc.,  are  then  graduated  to  conform  to  this 
circle. 

Different  systems  of  graduation  have  been  proposed.  That  in  most 
general  use  in  America,  when  viewed  from  in  front,  as  by  the  surgeon 
facing  the  patient,  conforms  to  the  graduation  of  the  circle  followed  in 
other  departments  of  mathematics.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  28. 


Fig.  28. 
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Starting  with  0  at  the  right  of  the  hoi\go$tal  diameter,  it  goes  upward, 
90°  being  vertical,  and  over  to  180°  a£*fee  left  of  the  horizontal  diameter. 
It  is  the  same  for  both  eyes.  OtheK^ans  of  graduation  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  tne  numbering  sjrt^fretrical  with  reference  to  the  vertical 
meridian  of  the  eye  or  the  plane  of  the  body.  Harlan  would 

reverse  the  direction  of  gra^^^on  for  the  left  eye,  making  it  start  from  the 
nasal  end  of  the  horizoa^^^eridian  for  both  eyes  and  go  upward.1  Knapp 
suggests  counting  frol^jfhe  upper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  down  the 
nose  to  its  lower  ^nftjfrom  0°  to  180°  for  each  eye.2  Snellen,  followed  by 
Landolt  and  mai^^mier  European  surgeons,  starts  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vert^rl  meridian,  and  numbers  from  0°  to  90°  both  to  the  nasal  and 
to  the  tenoral  side. 

To  ascertain  the  Strength  of  a  Lens. — For  a  convex  lens  the  strength 
may^fr^^certained  by  noting  at  what  distance  it  focusses  parallel  rays,  as 

^  1  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xxii.  p.  250. 

*\)  2  Loc.  cit. 
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the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun.  Or  this  may  be  calculated  from  the  position 
of  conjugate  foci,  Formula  (D),  as  a  point  of  light  on  one  side  of  the  lens  and 
its  image  on  the  other  side,  the  distances  of  which  can  readily  be  measured. 
The  strength  of  a  concave  lens  may  be  ascertained  by  combining  it  with  a 
stronger  convex  lens  of  known  strength  and  ascertaining  how  much  that 
strength  is  diminished  thereby.  When  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass 
is  known,  the  strength  of  the  lens  can  be  learned  by  measuring  the  curvature 
of  its  surfaces. 

The  common  practical  method,  however,  is  by  finding  what  lens  of  the 
opposite  kind  is  required  to  neutralize  its  optical  effect.  When  a  convex 
lens  is  held  before  the  eye,  but  not  beyond  its  focal  distance,  and  moved 
from  side  to  side,  objects  seen  through  it  appear  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction.  When  the  same  is  done  with  a  concave  lens,  objects  appear 
through  it  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lens.  When  a  convex  lens 
is  closely  applied  to  a  concave  lens  of- equal  strength,  no  such  apparent 
movement  occurs.  To  ascertain,  then,  the  strength  of  a  convex  lens,  it  is 
only  needful  to  ascertain  by  trial  the  number  of  the  concave  lens  from  the 
trial-case  which  neutralizes  it.  In  the  same  way  the  strength  of  a  concave 
lens  is  known  by  that  of  the  convex  lens  which  just  neutralizes  it.  Spherical 
lenses  are  to  be  neutralized  by  spherical  lenses.  Cylindrical  lenses  may  be 
neutralized  by  cylindrical,  care  being  taken  to  have  their  axes  turned  the 
same  way ;  or  they  and  combinations  of  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses 
may  be  neutralized  by  one  spherical  in  the  direction  of  tha  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  then  by  a  different  spherical  at  right  angles^(tfi^t  axis :  the 
difference  between  these  gives  the  strength  of  the  cylj^yfcal  lens.  For 
neutralization,  plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lenses  are  better  than  the 
biconvex  and  biconcave  lenses  often  found  in  triaftSfees.  The  superiority 
of  the  former  is  very  marked  for  strong  lens«oj5ecause  with  them  the 
neutralizing  surfaces  may  always  be  directl/lftepjjed  to  one  another. 

To  determine  the  Axis  of  a  Cylindri^a^dzens. — On  account  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  nodal  points  of  the  etfSyfeee  Astigmatism,  latter  part  of 
this  article),  a  cylindrical  lens  heldWbefore  the  eye  changes  the  apparent 
direction  of  all  lines  seen  througlr^LYnat  are  not  parallel  to  its  cylinder  axis 
or  perpendicular  to  the  same.^pWdetermine  the  axis,  hold  a  cylindrical 
lens  so  as  to  see  through  iwNphrt  of  some  straight  line,  as  a  window-sash, 
the  continuation  of  which  ban  be  seen  above  and  below  the  lens.  Then 
turn  the  lens  in  its  j>wT] plane  until  the  part  of  the  line  seen  through  it 
appears  continuougjwSJh  the  parts  above  and  below.  The  axis  of  the  lens 
is  then  paralleL^J/us  line  or  perpendicular  thereto. 

To  findybbeteptical  Centre  of  a  Lens . — Hold  it  as  when  fixing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  cylinder  axis,  and  when  the  line  seen  through  it  appears  continuous 
with  th^parts  above  and  below  it,  draw  on  the  lens  a  line  where  the  line 
lqol^^JhP  appears  to  cross  it.  Turn  the  lens  so  that  the  line  drawn  on  it 
vpf^be  perpendicular  to  the  line  looked  at.  Their  apparent  intersection  is 
(^Je  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 
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Many  practical  points  with  reference  to  ophthalmic  lenses  and  their 
mounting  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  little 
work,  “Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses:  their  Forms,  Mounting,  and  Adjust¬ 
ment,”  by  R.  J.  Phillips,  M.D.,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  subject. 


THE  REFRACTION  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  difference  between  bare  light-perception  and  th£  full  normal  vision 
of  man  consists  in  ability  to  receive  distinct  visual  impressions  from  differ¬ 
ent  objects,  and  rests  on  the  power  of  the  eye  to  assort  the  light  entering  it. 
The  eyeball  may  be  defined  as  an  apparatus  to  assort  light  and  sustain  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system  specialized  for  the  reception  of  luminous  impres¬ 
sions  in  a  favorable  position  to  receive  those  of  assorted  light.  Under  the 
conditions  of  perfect  vision,  light  entering  the  pupil  is  so  assorted  that  all 
coming  from  a  single  luminous  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  concen¬ 
trated  to  make  its  impression  on  a  single  point  of  the  retina.  This  assort¬ 
ing  of  the  light  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  and  media 
of  the  eye,  resembling  that  of  a  convex  lens. 

Light  entering  the  eye  passes  from  air  having  an  index  of  refraction  of 
1,  to  the  corneal  tissue  having  an  index  of  refraction  of  1.3365,  through  a 
surface  convex  towards  the  air.  The  rays  of  an  incident  pencil  are  by  this 
passage  rendered  relatively  convergent.  Continuing  their  course,  they  pass 
through  the  aqueous  humor,  which  has,  however,  the  same  index  of  refrac¬ 
tion  as  the  cornea,  and  is  therefore,  as  regards  its  dioptric^ualities,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  medium.  Reaching  the  anterior  surfin^w1  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  light  again  passes  from  a  less  refractive  to  a  mo^yefractive  medium, 
through  a  surface  convex  towards  the  former,  and  tlm^Hts  rays  are  rendered 
still  more  convergent.  Of  the  index  of  refracti^plf  the  lens  and  its  effect 
on  the  refraction  of  the  eye  more  will  be  said^fesently.  At  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  the  light  passes  from  oi^more  refractive  lens-substance 
into  the  vitreous  having  the  same  refra.ct^e  index  as  the  cornea  and  aqueous, 
but  again  through  a  surface  convex  towards  the  less  refractive  medium,  so 
that  the  rays  are  still  farther  conv^^d.  They  then  pass  on  directly  through 
the  vitreous  and  superficial  la^g^  of  the  retina  to  focus  (in  the  properly 
proportioned  or  emmetrop^^eye)  m  the  percipient  layer,  the  slight  variation 
of  refractive  index  in  the/^hia  being  practically  nullified  by  the  comparative 
flatness,  and  nearnessfto  me  focus,  of  its  surface. 

Returning  to  tire  refraction  of  light  by  the  crystalline  lens,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  a  sinmfe^matter  of  refraction  at  two  surfaces.  The  index  of 
refraction  yayi^s^from  layer  to  layer,  increasing  from  its  surfaces  to  its 
centre ;  light  passes  from  one  layer  of  the  lens  to  another  it  is  re¬ 

fracted  m^orrespondence  to  the  slight  change  of  refractive  index.  The 
surf^ak  separating  the  layers  being,  like  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  always 
cornel:  Towards  the  less  refracting  medium,  the  change  is  in  each  instance 
Cowards  greater  convergence.  To  determine  by  exact  calculation  these 
Jbainute  changes  of  direction  that  occur  to  the  rays  during  their  whole 
/  Vol.  I. — 31 
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passage  through  the  lens  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  have  not  methods 
for  accurately  determining  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  single  layer  or 
of  accurately  measuring  its  thickness  during  life.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  determine  what  refraction  will,  on  the  whole,  most 
nearly  represent  the  effect  of  the  average  crystalline  lens. 

For  this  purpose  physiologists  have  agreed  to  consider  the 
lens  as  though  it  were  composed  of  three  layers  having  each  its 
own  index  of  refraction,  different  from  those  of  the  other  layers, 
but  uniform  through  its  whole  extent.  These  three  parts  are 
called  nuclear,  intermediate,  and  external.  Their  relations  are 
shown  in  Fig.  29. 

The  mean  index  of  refraction  for  each  of  these  different  layers  varies 
considerably,  as  determined  in  different  eyes  by  different  observers,  but 
approximates  for  the 

External  layer . 1.40 

Intermediate  layer . 1.42 

Nucleus . 1.43 


This  division  of  the  lens  into  three  layers  has  been  used  chiefly  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  calculate  the  index  of  refraction  and  curvatures  of 
surface  which  would  give  a  refractive  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  crystalline 
lens  as  it  is,  if  that  lens  possessed  the  same  index  of  refraction  throughout. 
From  his  later  calculations,  Helmholtz  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
equivalent  of  the  crystalline  lens  having  a  curvature  on  its  anterior  surface 
of  ten  millimetres’  radius  and  on  its  posterior  surfacenINfurvature  of  six 
millimetres’  radius  should  have  an  index  of  refractiorf?vi.4371.  (He  had 
earlier  adopted  an  index  of  1.4545.)  vCi 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  index  for  the  whole  lens  is  not  a  mean  or 
average  of  the  indexes  of  the  different  porfiwfo^of  the  lens,  but  is  higher 
even  than  the  observed  index  of  the  toctens.  The  reason  for  this  will 
appear  from  a  careful  examination  of  W  29.  We  have  in  the  crystalline, 
first,  a  double  convex  lens,  the  nuefear  portion,  having  surfaces  that  are 
more  convex  than  the  surfaces  whole  lens ;  second,  in  front  and 

behind  this  are  a  series  of  m^^cr which  are  thinnest  at  the  centre,  and 
would,  therefore,  if  actingy^sme,  tend  to  diverge  the  rays  passing  through 
them.  These  menisci  ^partially  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  double  convex 
nuclear  portion.  Iff*the5e  menisci  had  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the 
nuclear  portion,  tfe^Avould  neutralize  its  effect  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
would  leave  th^afcal  effect  of  the  lens  that  of  a  double  convex  lens  having 
the  curvati^^f  the  crystalline  with  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  nucleus. 
These  mem^fei,  however,  have  a  lower  index  of  refraction,  and  hence  have 
lessnojs^  to  neutralize  the  converging  effect  of  the  nuclear  part,  so  that  the 
i\<^[iverging  effect  of  the  lens  is  left  greater  than  it  would  be  were  the 
of  refraction  uniformly  that  of  the  nucleus.  Now,  as  we  adopt  the 
^  A  M^ifrvatures  of  the  actual  crystalline  for  the  curvatures  of  the  equivalent  lens 
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possessing  this  stronger  converging  power,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  to 
make  it  properly  equivalent  is  to,  assign  it  a  higher  index  of  refraction. 
Briefly,  the  convergence  of  rays  accomplished  by  the  crystalline  is  not  done 
by  a  lens  having  its  exterior  curves,  but  by  the  more  convex  nuclear  por¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  outer  layers  are  (on  account  of  lower  refractive  index)  not 
able  wholly  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  this  action,  we  can  only  ascribe  the 
effect  of  the  more  convex  nucleus  to  the  less  convex  lens  total  by  assuming 
the  higher  index  of  refraction.  This  substitution  of  a  conventional  convex 
lens  with  two  known  surfaces  and  a  uniform  index  of  refraction  for  the 
complex  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  actual  crystalline  lens  is  one  step  in  the 
process  of  working  out  a  “  schematic  eye”  which  is  the  average  dioptric 
equivalent  of  the  normal  emmetropic  eye,  and  through  which  we  are  able 
to  solve  various  problems  in  practical  physiological  optics.  With  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  equivalent  or  reduced  crystalline  lens  we  are  able  to  consider 
the  refraction  of  the  eye  as  occurring  at  three  surfaces, — the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens.  After  the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  as  for  cataract,  there 
remains  but  a  single  refracting  surface,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
This  is  also  the  condition  of  the  so-called  reduced  eye ,  to  be  described  later. 

In  such  an  aphakic  eye,  assuming  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  to  be 
spherical,  we  have  the  problems  of  ocular  refraction  reduced  to  their  simplest 
terms. 

The  Aphakic  Bye. — The  straight  line  FlF2  passin^Athrough  the 
centre  of  curvature  N  of  the  corneal  surface  and  througkjl^e^entre  of  the 
surface  C  in  Fig.  30  is  the  primary  or  principal  axis  of  the  dioptric  system, 
or  the  optic  axis .  The  point  C 

where  this  axis  pierces  the  refract¬ 
ing  surface  is  called  the  principal 
pointy  and  a  plane  HH  passed 
,  through  the  principal  point  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plane.  .  .  Jb 

In  any  consideration  of  the 
fraction  of  such  an  eye  it  is  i 
that  the  bending  of  rajs^S^takes  place  at  this  principal  plane.  A  glance 
at  the  figure  shows  thid  this  assumption  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  the  plane 
manifestly  does  pc^coincide  throughout  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  where  tlpi^ifding  really  occurs.  But  for  a  small  space  at  the  centre 
of  the  corn^a^ffc^principal  plane  and  the  corneal  surface  so  nearly  coincide 
that  the  al&mpption  is  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  our 
whole  upn^ft  theory  of  lenses  is  based  on  such  assumptions.  To  abandon 
suqh^^amptions  and  attempt  to  work  out  a  formula  that  would  apply  with 
pgrtaMr  accuracy  would  be  to  make  the  subject  infinitely  more  complex ; 
even  then  we  should  still  be  working  with  an  assumed  eye  that  would 
vk  some  respects  differ  from  every  actual  eye  in  existence. 
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Rays  passing  in  the  air  parallel  to  the  axis  FlF2  and  entering  the  eye 
are  refracted  (at  the  principal  plane  HH,  it  is  assumed)  towards  a  certain 
point  F2  on  the  axis.  This  point  is  called  the  posterior  or  second  principal 
focus.  The  anterior  or  first  principal  focus  is  the  point  FL  towards  which 
would  be  refracted  rays  passing  in  the  vitreous  parallel  to  the  principal  axis 
(see  broken  lines  on  Fig.  30)  and  emerging  from  the  eye.  Conversely,  rays 
coming  from  the  second  principal  focus  and  passing  into  the  air  are  rendered 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  rays  coming  from  the  first  principal  focus  and 
entering  the  eye  pass  parallel  in  the  vitreous.  The  distance  FnCfrom  the 
first  principal  focus  to  the  principal  plane  is  the  first  or  anterior  focal  distance. 
The  distance  CF2  from  the  principal  plane  to  the  second  principal  focus  is 
the  second  or  posterior  focal  distance.  These  focal  distances  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  indexes  of  refraction  of  the  media  in  which  they  are 
measured.  With  the  index  of  air  1,  and  jthat  of  the  cornea,  aqueous,  and 
vitreous  1.337, 

F1C :  CF2::  1  :  1.337. 


The  centre  of  curvature  N  of  such  an  eye  is  also  the  nodal  point  of  the 
eye.  All  rays  coming  towards  it,  or  from  it,  pass  through  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  unrefracted  because  they  are  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  Each  of 
these  rays  is  the  axial  ray  of  a  pencil  coming  to  the  eye  from  the  point  from 
which  it  emanates.  Fig.  31  represents  the  eye  with  its  principal  plane,  at 

which  the  refraction  is 

Fig.  31. 

assumed  to  occur,  receiv- 
ing^^Jrom  one  point 
AQp  'the  primary  axis 
v^Tfich  are  converged  to 
I Q«,  and  rays  from  another 
point  B  outside  of  the 
primary  axis,  the  ray 
BN  passing  through  the 
nodal  point  and  being  met  by  the  ofsQb  rays  from  B  at  b.  BN  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  rays  emana^fc  from  B  as  the  primary  axis  holds  to 
rays  from  A ,  and  is  called  a  sS&dary  axis. 

If  we  have  the  line  draw  a  line  joining  a  and  b,  from  each 

point  of  AB  rays  wUJL  ^n^et*  the  eve,  to  be  converged  to  a  corresponding 
point  on  ab  ;  and  on^o^  these  rays  passing  through  the  nodal  point  N,  and 
therefore  unrefraq^,  constitutes  for  each  point  of  AB  a  secondary  axis, 
and  determines  the  direction  in  which  each  pencil  of  rays  will  converge. 
Each  point  of  ab  is  then  the  image  of  a  corresponding  point  of  AB,  and 
the  whole  line  ab  is  the  image  of  the  whole  line  AB. 

The  relative  size  of  an  image  depends  -on  its  relative  distance  from  the 
no^^^pint ;  for  in  the  triangles  ABN  and  abN,  the  sides  being  parallel, 
^mangles  are  similar  and  the  sides  proportional.  Thus, 


4? 


AN  :  AB  : :  aN :  ab. 
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Having  any  three  terms  of  this  proportion,  the  fourth  is  readily  found.  For 
instance,  having  the  size  of  an  object  and  its  distance  from  the  nodal  point 
of  the  eye,  and  knowing  the  distance  of  the  nodal  point  N  from  the  retina, 
we  have : 

Size  of  object  X  distance  of  retina  from  N  .  ~  . 

- -4 - — — - — - =  size  of  image. 

distance  of  object  from  N 


(E) 


Fig.  32. 


V 


The  relations  of  the  nodal  point  to  the  position  and  size  of  images  give  it 
practical  importance. 

The  Schematic  Bye. — For  the  aphakic  eye  we  could  assume  without 
important  error  that  the  refraction  all  took  place  in  one  principal  plane. 
For  the  schematic  eye,  with  its  three  refractive  surfaces  situated  some 
distance  apart,  that  assumption  must  be  abandoned.  We  may,  however,  for 
such  an  eye,  or  for  any  number  of  spherical  surfaces  having  the  same  prin¬ 
cipal  axis, — having  their  centres  of  curvature  in  the  same  straight  line, — 
assume  with  practical  accuracy  that  the  refraction  of  the  lens  system  occurs 
in  two  planes,  the  position  of  which  will  depend  on  the  relative  position 
and  lens-action  of  these  different  surfaces.  These  principal  planes  are 
separated  by  a  certain  interval,  and  there  go  with  them  two  nodal  points 
separated  by  the  same  interval. 

The  relation  of  these  planes  and 
points  in  the  schematic  eye  is 
shown  in  Fig.  32. 

FlF2  is  the  'primary  ov prin¬ 
cipal  or  optic  axis , — the  straight 
line  in  which  are  located  the 
centres  of  curvatures  of  the 
three  surfaces.  HlHl ,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  optic  axis,  is  the  <  \V 

first  or  anterior  principal  plane,  its  intersemoh  With  the  optic  axis  being  the 
first  principal  point.  H2H2,  also  peitemScular  to  the  optic  axis,  is  the 
second  or  posterior  principal  plane,  an0ft  intersection  with  that  axis  is  the 
second  principal  point.  Fl  is  tt^first  or  anterior  principal  focus, — the 
focus  for  rays  parallel  in  the  vifnjous, — and  is  situated  the  anterior  focal 
distance  in  front  of  the  fusd^ifieipal  plane.  F2  is  the  second  or  pos¬ 
terior  principal  focus,  situ^S^the  posterior  focal  distance  behind  the  second 
principal  plane.  Thefrelafton  of  these  focal  distances  is  in  general  the  same 
as  the  relation  of  the  maex  of  refraction  of  the  first  medium  (in  this  case 
air)  to  the  inde^^'refraction  of  the  last  medium  (in  this  case  vitreous 
humor).  ^  A} 

The  fi^^^anterior  nodal  point  is  N1,  and  the  second  or  posterior  nodal 
point  is  A  secondary  axis  Bb  does  not,  for  such  a  system,  constitute 
a  singiAstraight  line,  but  consists  of  two  parts, — one,  BN1,  a  straight  line 
qxte^pllng  from  the  source  of  the  light  towards  the  first  nodal  point  NL, 
^n)il  it  reaches  the  first  principal  plane  at  A1,  and  the  other,  A2A,  extending 
^0fe*om  h2  in  the  second  principal  plane  through  the  second  nodal  point,  N2. 
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The  points  K1  and  K1  are  equally  distant  from  the  optic  axis  and  in  the  same 
direction  (that  is,  hlh 2  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis),  and  h  2B  is  parallel  to 
Bh1.  In  general,  all  secondary  axes  pass  before  refraction  towards  the  first 
nodal  point,  and  after  refraction  through  and  from  the  second  nodal  point 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  first  direction.  Or,  conversely,  all  rays 
passing  towards  the  first  nodal  point  or  from  the  second  nodal  point  con¬ 
tinue  parallel  to  their  original  direction,  and  are  secondary  axes.  Between 
the  principal  planes  the  course  of  all  rays  is  assumed  parallel  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  axis,  whatever  their  direction  in  front  of  the  first  principal  plane  or 
beyond  the  second  principal  plane. 

The  following  are  means  of  the  careful  ophthalmometric  measurements 
of  many  eyes : 


Millimetres. 


Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea .  7.829 

Radius  of  curvature  of  anterior  surface  of  lens,  the  ciliary  muscle 

being  relaxed  .  . . . . 10. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  posterior  surface  of  lens .  6. 

Distance  from  summit  of  cornea  to  anterior  pole  of  lens .  3.6 

Thickness  of  crystalline  lens .  3.6 


The  indexes  of  refraction  as  determined  for  the  other  media,  and  the 
equivalent  calculated  for  the  crystalline  lens,  are : 


Millimetres. 

For  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  and  vitreous  humor .  1.3365 

Equivalent  crystalline  lens  (Helmholtz’s  latest) . .1.  1.4371 

Equivalent  crystalline  lens  (Listing,  adopted  by  Donders  *m<^'  for- 

merly  by  Helmholtz) . •  1.4545 

Equivalent  crystalline  lens  (Aubert  and  Matthiessen)  .  .  .  1.4480 

Taking  the  above  dimensions,  with  the  lfter  index  of  Helmholtz 
the  equivalent  crystalline  lens,  calculationgi^|  for  the  schematic  eye 
following  distances : 


4s 


Summit  of  cornea  to  first  principal  po^^ .  1.7532 

Summit  of  cornea  to  second  princkml  point .  2.1101 

Summit  of  cornea  to  first  nodab^mm  .  6.9685 


Summit  of  cornea  to  second 
Distance  between  the  piS^J 


pla 


oint .  7.3254 

planes  equal  the  distance  between 

the  nodal  points  ..£YV .  0.3569 

First  nodal  point  iiffro«tf>f  posterior  pole  of  lens .  0.2315 

Second  nodal  point  uemnd  posterior  pole  of  lens .  0.1254 


15.4983 

20.7136 


Anterior  focat^m^nce  (measured  from  first  principal  plane)  . 

Posterior  fod£!V»stance  (measured  from  second  principal  plane) 

Anterier^ob$?m  front  of  summit  of  cornea .  13.7451 

PosteJh^^cus  behind  summit  of  cornea .  22.8237 

Posffcqbr  nodal  point  to  posterior  focus .  15.4983 


for 

the 


Millimetres. 


eye  be  emmetropic,  the  retina  is  situated  at  the  posterior  focus, 
its  ^distance  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  the  antero-posterior 
^xis  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  distance  from  the  posterior  nodal  point  to  that 
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focus  is  the  distance  of  the  retina,  where  images  are  formed,  from  the  nodal 
point, — the  distance  which  determines  the  size  of  the  retinal  image. 

The  Reduced  Bye. — It  will  be  observed  that,  among  the  values  given 
for  the  schematic  eye,  the  distance  between  the  principal  planes  or  the  distance 
between  the  nodal  points  is  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  millimetre,  and  also 
that  this  space  is  in  various  ways  a  space  where  nothing  happens.  It  does 
not  enter  into  the  anterior  or  posterior  focal  distances  or  into  conjugate  focal 
distances.  Since  in  it  rays  remain  parallel  to  the  axial  ray,  it  does  not  affect 
the  size  of  circles  of  diffusion.  Neither  does  it  affect  the  relative  sizes  of 
images,  for  these  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  anterior 
nodal  point  and  the  distance  of  the  image  or  the  retina  from  the  posterior 
nodal  point. 

For  most  purposes  of  practical  dioptrics  we  may  therefore  bring  the  two 
principal  planes  together,  and  the  two  nodal  points  likewise,  by  making  the 
further  assumption  that  the  refraction  of  the  standard  schematic  eye  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  of  a  reduced  eye  with  but  a  single  refractive  surface,  that  of 
the  cornea.  The  most  important  requirements  regarding  such  an  eye  are 
that  it  shall  closely  correspond  to  the  schematic  eye  in  its  focal  distances  and 
in  the  distance  of  its  nodal  point  from  the  retina.  To  secure  these  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  for  the  cornea  of  the  reduced  eye  either  a  greater  curvature  or 
a  higher  index  of  refraction  than  the  natural  cornea  possesses. 

Four  such  reduced  eyes,  differing  in  some  respects  from  one  another, 
have  been  proposed  by  Listing,  Donders,  Stammeshaus,  and  von  Hasner,  and 
are  found  referred  to  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Thei^^sV)ective  dimen¬ 
sions,  cardinal  points,  and  focal  distances  are  given  betaw;  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  such  an  eye  the  nodal  point  is  at  fl^eentre  of  curvature, 
and  its  distance  back  of  the  cornea  equals  the  ra^ius^af  curvature ;  also  that 
in  such  an  eye,  supposed  to  be  emmetropic,  tji^utero-posterior  axis  equals 


the  posterior  focal  distance.  The  figures 


ate  distances  in  millimetres. 


Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea 
Index  of  refraction  .... 
Anterior  focal  distance 
Posterior  focal  distance 
Distance  from  nodal  pot 


LiMng. 

Donders. 

Stammeshaus. 

Von  Hasner. 

.  .  am 

5. 

5.2152 

7.5 

.  .  >S37 

1.33} 

1.3365 

1.5 

£>15.036 

15. 

15.4983 

15. 

V  20.113 

20. 

20.7135 

22.5 

ed  .  15.036 

15. 

15.4983 

15. 

oint  to  • 


On  comparing  these  ..assumed  optical  equivalents  of  the  human  eye,  it 
will  be  noted  that  tn^diTst  three  have  adopted  approximately  the  index  of 
refraction  of  th^^nea,  with  a  much  shortened  radius  of  curvature.  Von 
Hasner,  howe\^jnas  adopted  a  curvature  approximating  that  of  the  average 
cornea,  arid  a  much  higher  index  of  refraction,  one  approaching  that  of 
ordina^r^pHcal  glass.  This  gives  a  length  of  eyeball  approximating  the 
usual  ^en^th  of  the  eye,  but  an  excessive  posterior  focal  distance.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  values  decided  on  by  Listing  and  Stammeshaus  approximate 
^mry  closely  those  of  the  schematic  eye,  while  those  of  Donders  and  von 
Has  are  rougher  approximations,  which  are  very  much  easier  to  remem- 
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ber  and  work  with.  As  a  chief  value  of  the  reduced  eye  is  to  enable  one 
to  solve  quickly  by  mental  calculation  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  in 
practical  work,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  latter  eyes  gives  them  the 
greater  practical  value. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  height  of  the  image  formed 
on  the  retina  by  a  man  1.8  metres  high,  6  metres  from  the  eye.  By  the 
formula  (E)  we  have,  reducing  all  to  millimetres, 


1800  x  15  . 
6000 


:  4.5. 


Or  suppose  a  certain  scotoma  causes  blindness  over  a  space  30  millimetres 
in  diameter  on  a  surface  (the  arc  of  a  perimeter)  300  millimetres  away, 


30  x  15 
300 


1.5  millimetres, 


the  actual  diameter  of  the  scotoma. 

Circumstances  influencing  the  Positions  of  the  Cardinal  Points . — As  has 
been  indicated,  the  dimensions  given  are  those  for  an  assumed  standard  or 
average  eye,  from  which  any  given  eye  will  vary ;  and  just  what  the  varia¬ 
tions  are  in  a  particular  case  can  be  ascertained  only  by  careful  opthalmo- 
metrical  measurements  of  both  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens,  such  as 
are  practicable  only  for  a  comparatively  few  eyes  in  the  wxll-equipped 
laboratory.  In  general,  increased  convexity  of  the  surfaces^Vill  cause 
shortening  of  the  focal  distances  ;  their  comparative  flattenift^S^iu  increase 
those  distances.  Absolute  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the^j^nea  alone,  or 
relative  increase  in  its  curvature  as  compared  with  the^ft^hices  of  the  lens, 
or  a  more  anterior  position  of  the  lens,  will  brings  rincipal  and  nodal 
points  closer  to  the  cornea.  A  greater  depth  ofYCfiyiens,  or  its  relatively 
greater  curvature  as  compared  with  the  corneCvfcnCcause  the  principal  and 
nodal  points  to  fall  deeper  within  the  eye.t  Jule  position  of  these  points  is 
also  influenced  by  ametropia  and  the  lei^^rused  to  correct  it,  as  will  be 
indicated  in  the  account  of  these. 

Emmetropia. — The  discussionOkrhe  refraction  of  light  within  the 
eye  is  thus  far  complete,  withqtai^jkmg  any  account  of  the  position  of  the 
retina.  Although  the  positknr  of  the  retina  with  reference  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  eye,  especiflTyjme  posterior  principal  focus  and  the  nodal 
point,  is  of  the  highesLpramical  importance,  the  bending  and  course  of  the 
rays  are  in  no  way  cl^AQdent  on  it. 

The  position^ofi^ie  retina  with  reference  to  the  focus  of  the  dioptric 
media  is  importmt,  because  the  whole  focussing  apparatus  exists  to  furnish 
the  retina  Aw^assorted  light,  and  the  assorting  of  the  light  is  complete 
only  at  tlA  focus  of  the  dioptric  system.  In  front  of  this  the  rays  of  the 
same  ^^jiDstill  occupy  a  certain  area  and  are  intermingled  with  rays  from 
othoi*  pencils,  and  beyond  the  focus  they  again  spread  out  and  intermingle. 
0*  Ten  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  are  such  that  without  effort  of 
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Fig.  33. 


the  ciliary  muscle  they  can  bring  rays  of  light  parallel  in  the  air  to  a  perfect 
focus,  and  the  retina  is  situated  at  that  focus,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  emme¬ 
tropic.  When  the  dioptric  surfaces  do  not  perfectly  focus  the  light  passing 
through  them,  or  when  they  do  so  focus  it  but  the  retina  is  situated  else¬ 
where,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  ametropic.  Emmetropia  gives  the  eye  certain 
advantages  which  will  appear  by  contrast  with  the  disadvantages  of  the 
various  forms  of  ametropia.  The  various  departures  of  the  eye  from 
emmetropia  are  called  errors  or  anomalies  of  refraction. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  no  eye  is  the  whole  retina  so 
situated  as  to  receive  perfectly  focussed  rays  that  have  been  parallel  in  the 
air.  We  may  more  accurately  define  emmetropia  to  be  the  state  of  ocular 
refraction  in  which  the  part  of  the  retina  pierced  by  the  optic  axis,  the  region 
of  the  macula,  receives  perfectly  focussed  the  rays  which  were  parallel  in 
the  air. 

That  only  a  limited  part  of  the  retina  can  be  so  situated  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  83,  which  represents  the  reduced  eye,  to  which  is  added  an  arc  (the 
broken  line)  described  with  a  radius  NF2 
about  the  nodal  point  as  a  centre.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  is  the  different  points  of  this  arc, 
and  not  of  the  retina,  that  are  distant  the 
posterior  focal  distance  behind  the  cornea. 

Hence  rays  parallel  to  any  secondary  axis 
Bb  will  be  focussed  on  this  arc  and  behind 
the  portion  of  the  retina  on  which  they  fall.  ^  ^ 

Thus,  in  the  “  emmetropic  eye”  only  the  Cpt 

central  part  of  the  retina  is  emmetropic,  other  parti^tfJfcfHg  hyperopic.  By 
a  similar  construction  one  may  demonstrate  tlnrfe  in  hyperopic  eyes  the 
eccentric  portions  of  the  retina  are  more  hyp^F^rto  than  the  central,  and 
that  in  myopic  eyes,  aside  from  unequal  bffrap^  of  the  coats,  the  eccentric 
parts  of  the  retina  are  less  myopic,  emnieWpic,  or  even  hyperopic.  The 
refraction  of  an  eye  as  it  is  commonly  spbken  of  refers  only  to  the  position 
of  the  central  part  of  the  retina  relative  to  the  posterior  principal  focus. 

Circles  of  Diffusion. — TherMml  of  rays  entering  the  eye  from  any 
luminous  point  is  limited  b^^^oStline  of  the  pupil,  approximately  circu¬ 
lar.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be  situated 

in  the  second  principrfT  plane,  the  rays  after 
leaving  this  plane  occufry  a  cone  with  its  base 
the  pupil  and  ft^S^ex  the  focus  towards 
which  they  tendC^  If  at  any  point  in  front 
of  or  belnmcCXnis  focus  the  rays  be  inter¬ 
cepted  •lane  parallel  to  the  base,  as  by 

the  rejftaa,  they  will  be  found  to  occupy  a 
circ>Qh<£  diameter  of  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the 
P0il  and  to  the  distance  of  the  intercepting  plane  from  the  focus,  and 
.  (^versely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  plane  from 


Fig.  34. 
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the  focus, 
in  which 

or 


Thus,  in  Fig.  34  we  have  the  similar  triangles  APF  and  apF \ 


AF  :  aF :  :  AP  :  ap , 


ap 


AP  X  clF 
AF 


In  calculating  the  size  of  diffusion  circles  formed  on  the  retina,  situated 
a  known  distance  from  the  focus,  one  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  regard 
the  plane  of  the  pupil  as  coincident  with  the  principal  plane  of  Donders’s 
reduced  eye. 

AMETROPIA. 


Hyperopia. — Hyperopia  is  the  term  suggested  by  Helmholtz,  and 
hypermetropia  the  one  subsequently  adopted  by  Honders,  to  designate  that 
condition  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye  in  which,  the  accommodation  being 
at  rest,  the  retina  intercepts  the  optic  axis  in  front  of  the  principal  focus. 
The  condition  may  be  due  to  unusual  flatness  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  of 
the  eye,  in  which  case  it  is  called  hyperopia  of  curvature  ;  or  to  the  absence 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  aphakic  hyperopia ;  but  is  most  commonly  due  to 
undue  shortness  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  axial  hyperopia. 

Whatever  its  cause,  its  optical  and  its  clinical  results  are  the  same. 
Pencils  of  rays  parallel  before  entering  the  eye  are  not  focussed  on  the 


retina,  but  form  upon  it  circles  of  diffusion ;  rays  divergent  before  entering 
the  eye  form  on  the  retina  still  larger  circles  of  diffusion ;  and  otoly  rays  con¬ 
vergent  when  they  strike  the  surface  of  the  cornea  can  be  a^^a^ly  focussed 
on  the  retina.  These  different  conditions  are  illustrated ^Fig.  35. 

<<r 


Fig.  35. 


Only  those  rays  having^  certain  degree  of  convergence,  those  con¬ 
verging  towards  a  cer^iuSpoint  back  of  the  eye,  will  be  focussed  on  the 
retina.  Rays  mor^jeoShFfergent  will  be  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  and 
those  less  convergent  back  of  the  retina.  This  point  towards  which  the 
rays  must  be  (^kAging  in  order  that  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  can 
focus  then*  upon  the  retina  is  a  focus  conjugate  to  the  position  of  the  retina. 
It  is  calle&^ne  far  point  of  the  hyperopic  eye.  Rays  coming  from  a  point 
on  thes^tina  will,  after  emerging  from  the  eye,  diverge  as  though  they  had 
started:  from  this  focus.  Thus,  in  Fig.  35,  if  rays  converging  towards  R 
2^)focussed  at  r,  rays  from  r  will  pass  into  the  air  divergent  as  if  from  R . 
er  To  secure  the  focussing  of  parallel  rays  upon  the  retina  they  must  be 
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rendered  sufficiently  convergent  before  entering  the  cornea,  as  by  passing 
through  a  convex  lens.  The  placing  before  the  eye  of  a  lens  that  will  give 
parallel  rays  the  proper  convergence,  and  thus  secure  their  focussing  on 
the  retina,  is  called  correcting  the  hyperopia ,  and  the  lens  which  does  it  the 
correcting  lens .  It  is  convenient  in  practical  work  always  to  think  of  hyper¬ 
opia  as  a  deficiency  of  refracting  power  in  the  eye  ;  and  the  degree  or  amount 
of  hyperopia  is  the  refracting  power  of  the  infinitely  thin  convex  lens  which 
when  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea  enables  the  eye  to  focus  parallel 
rays  on  its  retina.  It  is  evident  that  a  convex  lens  that  will  give  parallel 
rays  the  proper  convergence — turn  them  towards  the  focus  conjugate  to  the 
retina — must  be  a  lens  with  its  principal  focus  at  that  point,  or  that  any 
convex  lens  so  placed  before  the  eye  that  its  principal  focus  falls  at  the 
conjugate  to  the  retina  will  correct  the  hyperopia.  Thus,  in  Fig.  36,  if  we 


Fig.  36. 


e? 


suppose  the  focus  R  to  be  three  inches  from  the  lens  L  placed  before  the 
eye,  this  lens  would  need  to  have  a  focal  distance  of  three  inches  (or  13  D. 
of  refracting  power)  to  correct  the  hyperopia.  But  if  mWth\r  lens  L'  were 
used  in  a  position  one  inch  farther  from  the  eye,  it  wou£&  need  to  have  a 
focal  distance  of  four  inches  (a  refracting  power  of  only  10  D.)  to  correct 
the  hyperopia.  If  the  convex  correcting  lens  worn  a  certain  dis¬ 

tance  in  front  of  the  eye,  it  must  have  a  certain  strength  ;  nearer  to  the  eye 
it  needs  to  be  stronger,  farther  from  the  ^yWMiust  be  weaker. 

In  young  persons  hyperopia  may  b&  ejected  by  increased  curvature  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  having  the  effect  supplementary  convex  lens  within 
the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  convex  len^  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  so  corrected.  !  sCJ 

The  position  of  the  secqyf^ywal  point  is  affected  by  hyperopia  and  its 
correction  in  a  way  that^^Nf  some  practical  importance.  Hyperopia  of 
curvature  causes  but  litt|e» change  in  it,  and  may  be  disregarded.  In  axial 
hyperopia,  the  positiok^dr  the  nodal  point  remaining  the  same  as  in  emme- 
tropia  with  reg^^Jfco  the  corneal  surface,  the  shortening  of  the  antero¬ 
posterior  the  eyeball  brings  the  retina  by  so  much  nearer  to  it, 

and  proji^Mmj^tely  decreases  the  size  of  the  retinal  images.  In  aphakia 
the  nod&l^oint  comes  to  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  usually 
slightJ4  farther  back  than  the  second  nodal  point  of  the  reduced  eye ;  but 
of  this,  taken  by  itself,  is  trifling. 

rV  The  correction  of  the  hyperopia  by  a  convex  lens  placed  before  the  eye 
^produces  an  important  change  in  the  position  of  the  nodal  point,  carrying 
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it  forward  to  an  extent  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  hyper¬ 
opia  corrected  and  the  distance  of  the  correcting  lens  before  the  eye. 
Of  two  lenses  correcting  a  given  amount  of  hyperopia,  the  weaker  lens 
placed  farther  from  the  eye  produces  the  greater  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
nodal  point.  In  axial  hyperopia  the  placing  of  a  correcting  lens  at  the 
anterior  focus  (about  the  distance  in  front  of  the  eye  that  it  is  usually 
placed)  will  cause  the  nodal  point  to  fall  just  the  same  distance  in  front  of 
the  retina  that  it  does  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  and  will  give  retinal  images 
of  corresponding  size.  In  hyperopia  of  curvature  or  aphakia  the  correct¬ 
ing  lens  brings  the  nodal  point  farther  from  the  retina  and  gives  larger 
retinal  images.  On  account  of  the  effect  on  the  nodal  point  of  the  correct¬ 
ing  lens  placed  at  the  anterior  focus,  it  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the 
strength  of  this  lens  the  measure  of  the  hyperopia ;  and  in  practical  work 
and  the  reporting  of  cases  the  degree  spoken  of  corresponds  to  this  position 
of  the  lens  rather  than  to  one  at  the  corneal  surface.  The  correction  of 
hyperopia  by  accommodation,  and  its  effect  on  the  region  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  will  be  discussed  under  accommodation. 


The  change  in  the  length  of  axis  required  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
axial  hyperopia  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  also,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  axial  changes  that  cause  similar  degrees  of  myopia.  The 
first  column  gives  the  degree  of  ametropia,  the  second  the  length  of  the  axis 
in  hyperopia,  the  third  the  length  of  the  axis  in  myopia,  the  fourth  the 


diminution  of  the  axis  in  hyperopia,  and  the  fifth  the  increase  in  the  axis 
in  myopia.  Hyperopia  of  over  10  or  12  D.  is  rarely  vs^h\ aside  from 
aphakia ;  while  myopia  upward  of  20  D.,  almost  alway^txial,  is  quite 
frequently  encountered.  A  glance  at  the  table  indices  the  enormously 
greater  distortion  of  the  eyeball  in  the  latter  condi The  figures  of  the 
first  column  indicate  dioptres,  those  of  the  otherj^mnns  millimetres. 
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Myopia.  Increase. 
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Myopia  is  that  condition  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
principal  focus  falls  in  front  of  the  retina.  It  may  be  due  to  excessive 
curvature  of  one  or  more  of  the  dioptric  surfaces,  myopia  of  curvature ;  or 
to  increase  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  index 
myopia ;  but  commonly  it  is  caused  by  excessive  length  of  the  antero¬ 
posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  axial  myopia .  In  any  case  a  pencil  of  rays, 
parallel  in  the  air,  on  entering  the  eye  is  so  refracted  as  to  focus  in  the 
vitreous,  and,  diverging  again  from  its  focus,  forms  on  the  retina  a  circle  of 
diffusion.  Rays  convergent  before  entering  the  eye  are  focussed  still  farther 
in  front  of  the  retina,  and  form  upon  it  a  correspondingly  larger  circle,  of 
diffusion.  Only  rays  reaching  the  cornea  with  a  certain  degree  of  diver¬ 
gence  can  be  accurately  focussed  upon  the  retina,  rays  more  divergent  or 
less  divergent  being  focussed  behind  or  in  front  of  the  retina.  The  rays 
coming  from  R  in  Fig.  37  have  the  proper  degree  of  divergence  to  be 


Fig.  37. 


focussed  on  the  retina  at  r.  R  and  r  have  the  relaticm^off4onj  ugate  foci. 
Rays  emanating  from  r,  on  passing  out  of  the  eye  wi^Kb  rendered  so  con¬ 
vergent  as  to  be  focussed  at  R ,  the  focus  conj  ugate  hcfme  position  of  the 
retina.  R  is  the  far  point  of  the  myopic  eye.  *  \ 

To  secure  the  focussing  of  parallel  rays  jaJWpri the  retina  of  the  myopic 
eye,  they  must  be  rendered  divergent,  afS>ikdugli  from  the  far  point  R . 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  concave  leiK  which  has  its  principal  focus  at  the 
far  point,  and  which  is  called  a  corr&tiSg  lens.  Evidently  lenses  of  differ¬ 
ent  strengths  are  equally  capabl^f  correcting  a  given  amount  of  myopia 
if  placed  at  their  focal  distan<Wjirom  R.  Thus,  in  Fig.  38,  if  a  lens  L 


Fig.  38. 


at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  four  inches  from  R,  it  must 
4a  local  distance  of  four  inches  (refracting  power  of  10  D.)  to  correct 
myopia ;  and  another  lens  L'  placed  one  inch  in  front  of  the  cornea 
Jwould  be  only  three  inches  from  i2,  and  would  require  a  focal  distance  of 
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three  inches  (refracting  power  of  13  D.)  to  correct  the  same  myopia.  The 
nearer  a  concave  lens  is  to  the  cornea  the  more  myopia  does  it  correct,  or 
the  weaker  it  can  be  to  correct  a  given  amount  of  myopia.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  infinitely  thin  lens  which  corrects  the  myopia  when  placed  at  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  is  the  lens  whose  strength  measures  the  amount  of 
myopia.  But  in  practice  the  lens  which  corrects  it  when  placed  in  front  of 
the  eye  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  correcting  lens  is  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  the  amount.  For  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  it  should  always 
be  indicated  which  is  meant,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  is  important. 
Thus,  in  the  case  supposed  for  Fig.  38,  strictly  speaking,  the  amount  is 
10  D. ;  yet  in  practice  it  would  be  corrected  by  an  11  D.  or  11.50  D.  lens, 
and  would  be  so  recorded  in  the  case-book  or  in  reporting  the  case. 

The  position  of  the  second  nodal  point  with  reference  to  the  retina  is  thus 
affected  by  myopia  and  concave  correcting  lenses.  The  elongation  of  the 
antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball  in  axial  myopia  carries  the  retina  farther 
from  the  second  nodal  point  than  is  its  position  in  the  emmetropic  eye, 
causing  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  retinal  images.  The  increase  of 
curvature  in  the  dioptric  surfaces  which  causes  myopia  of  curvature  brings 
the  nodal  point  somewhat  closer  to  the  cornea  and,  therefore,  farther  from 
the  retina,  also  enlarging  the  retinal  images.  Hence  the  myopic  eye,  for 
such  distances  as  it  can  see  clearly  without  a  concave  lens,  has  larger  retinal 
images  than  the  emmetropic  eye. 

A  concave  lens  added  in  front  of  the  dioptric  system  of  lie  eye  causes 
the  second  nodal  point  to  be  displaced  farther  from  the  cojcn'ca  and  nearer 
to  the  retina.  The  amount  of  such  displacement  increas^^*Hectly  with  the 
strength  of  the  concave  lens  and  its  distance  in  frontal  the  cornea.  If 
the  correcting  lens  be  placed  at  the  anterior  focus,  ksvhffect  will  be  such  that 
in  axial  myopia  the  nodal  point  will  fall  the  saaSvnstance  from  the  retina 
as  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  In  curvature  the  effect  of  a  correcting 

lens  in  front  of  the  cornea  is  always  to  gnfe  sNrdaal  point  closer  to  the  retina 
and  a  smaller  retinal  image  than  in  emtffMfc)pia. 

Astigmatism. — We  have  thusAr  assumed  that  the  dioptric  surfaces 
of  the  eye  were  small  portions  ^V^pherical  surfaces, — that  they  curved 
equally  in  all  parts  and  in  alkdir|ctions.  In  reality,  while  they  approach 
the  spherical  in  form,  they^neVer  exactly  attain  it  throughout  their  ex¬ 
tent.  They  more  nearJV approach  in  form  an  ellipsoid  of  two  axes,  and 
still  more  nearly  an  dlipSmd  developed  on  three  axes,  because  the  tri-axial 
ellipsoid  permits  ^l\1Iiose  differences  of  curvature  in  different  directions 
and  in  differenfeoportions  of  the  surface  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
dioptric  su^&fe^of  the  eye.  These  variations  of  form  give  rise  to  varie¬ 
ties  of  cun^fcure  ametropia,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  practical 
importap^e. 

W%lrj  the  curvature  of  one  or  more  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  of  the  eye 
isC^e  same  in  different  parts  of  the  surface,  but  is  different  in  different 
^?ections,  in  such  a  way  that  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  convex  is 
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perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  least  convex,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
form  of  ametropia  known  as  regular  astigmatism .  The  writer  is  accustomed 
to  illustrate  such  a  curvature  by  that  of  the  edge  of  a  watch,  the  curve  of 
least  convexity  being  in  the  plane  parallel  to  the  dial  of  the  watch  and  the 
curve  of  greatest  convexity  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dial.  Another 
common  illustration  is  the  convex  surface  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  The 
dioptric  surface  which  most  constantly  and  markedly  presents  this  anomaly 
of  curvature  is  that  of  the  cornea.  It  may,  however,  reside  in  either  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens,  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  obliquity  of  one 
or  more  of  these  surfaces  to  the  entering  pencil  of  rays. 

When  a  pencil  of  rays  enters  the  eye  through  a  surface  of  the  kind 
described,  since  the  refraction  of  the  rays  is  dependent  on  the  curve  of  the 
surface,  it  will  be  greater  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  with  the  shorter  radius 
than  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  with  the  longer  radius,  and  the  refraction 
at  any  particular  point  of  the  cornea  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  these 
two  unequal  factors.  The  changes  occurring  in  a  pencil  of  rays  by  reason 
of  such  refraction  may  be  understood  by  supposing  a  case  of  astigmatism  in 
which,  according  to  the  rule,  the  curve  with  the  shorter  radius  is  vertical 
and  the  curve  with  the  longer  radius  is  horizontal.  In  Fig.  39,  let  ABAB 

Fig.  39. 


represent  this  cornea  recevrfi^  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  A  A  being  a  vertical 
and  BB  a  horizontal  fcctym  of  it.  On  account  of  the  greater  curve  in  that 
direction,  rays  will ±>e rtTrned  up  and  down  more  than  they  will  be  turned 
in  from  the  sidt  ey  will  converge  faster  vertically  than  horizontally. 
Consequentlyv^b/Ki  at  F2,  the  posterior  principal  focus  for  the  vertical  cur¬ 
vature,  th^A^s  entering  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea  have  come  up  to  the 
level  of  fk^central  ray,  and  the  rays  entering  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea 
haveeAie  down  to  that  level,  they  will  still  remain  spread  out  the  length 
qf  ^^Jicn’izontally.  Passing  F 2,  they  begin  to  diverge  again  vertically,  the 
that  entered  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea  spreading  out  above  the  cen¬ 
tal  ray,  and  those  that  entered  the  upper  half  spreading  out  below  the  cen- 
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tral  ray ;  but  from  side  to  side  they  still  converge  towards  the  middle,  until 
those  entering  the  right  half  of  the  cornea  have  come  over  to  the  central  ray, 
and  those  entering  the  left  half  have  come  over  to  the  central  ray  at  F 4,  the 
posterior  principal  focus  for  the  horizontal  curvature.  By  this  time  the  rays 
have  diverged  considerably  up  and  down,  and  after  passing  F 4  they  diverge 
laterally  also.  The  form  of  the  pencil  of  rays  at  different  points — that  is, 
the  form  of  the  diffusion  areas  to  which  it  gives  rise  if  intercepted — is  shown 
in  Fig.  40,  in  which  sections  of  the  pencil  taken  at  c,  d,  F2,  l ,  m,  n,  F 4, 


:and  o  are  represented.  The  lettering  in  the  two  figures  corresponds 
throughout.  In  all  of  these  areas  the  position  of  the  rays  that  entered 
through  the  different  quadrants  is  indicated  by  the  same  numbering,  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  rays  as  they  pass  backward  :  thus  the  rays 
indicated  by  1  start  in  the  lower  left  quadrant,  continuing  there  to  F 2,  when 
they  pass  into  the  upper  left  quadrant,  and  at  F 4  into  the  upper  right  quad¬ 
rant.  On  comparing  these  different  diffusion  areas  withJ5M|^39,  it  will  be 
noted  that  at  c,  while  the  pencil  has  grown  smaller  in  botk*pmjctions,  the  ver¬ 
tical  diameter  cc  is  shorter  than  the  horizontal  diameteifbspf  making  the  diffu¬ 
sion  area  an  ellipse  with  the  long  axis  horizontal  ywa  this  difference  is  still 
more  pronounced ;  at  F2  the  vertical  diametej^s^ero,  and  the  rays  are  all 


but  into  a  line  called  the 
orizontal  diameter  continues 


collected,  not  into  a  point  as  by  a  spherii 
first  or  anterior  focal  line .  Back  of  th 
to  shorten  with  the  continued  converg»n3Sof  the  rays  from  side  to  side,  but 
Ihe  vertical  diameter  begins  to  lengthen;  and  the  rays  that  were  in  the  lower 
quadrants  are  now  in  the  upper  a  certain  point  h  (nearer  F2  than  F4, 
because  the  rays  intersect  at^i(greater  angle  vertically  than  horizontally)  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  diaj^^rs  become  equal,  and  the  diffusion  area  takes 
the  form  of  a  circle.  Beyond  this,  the  vertical  diameter  increasing  while 
the  horizontal  still  diminishes,  the  area  becomes  an  ellipse  with  its  long  axis 
vertical,  and  it  cogmuJes  to  become  longer  and  narrower  until  the  horizontal 
axis  becomes  zeA^nd  we  have  at  F4  a  vertical  line,  the  second  or  postenor 
focal  line^M^ re  the  rays  that  were  in  the  right  quadrants  go  over  to  the 
left,  and  thgse  that  were  in  the  left  quadrants  cross  to  the  right.  From  F4 
the  rays  .diverge  laterally  as  well  as  vertically,  and  at  any  point  o  give  the 
d^us^nn-rea  of  an  ellipse  with  its  long  axis  vertical. 

Qft  is  seen,  then,  that  a  dioptric  system  the  seat  of  astigmatism  cannot 
W-ing  the  rays  from  a  single  point  together  again  at  another  point,  but  can 
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only  collect  them  into  focal  lines.  These  focal  lines  are  perpendicular  to 


one  another,  and  are  situated  at  different  distances  from  the  cornea,  the 
distance  of  the  horizontal  line  being  determined  by  the  vertical  curvature 


and  the  position  of  the  vertical  line  by  the  horizontal  curvature.  The 


interval  F2  F*  between  these  focal  lines  is  called  the  focal  interval  of  Sturm. 
The  greater  this  interval  the  longer  the  focal  lines,  the  shorter  the  interval 


the  shorter  the  lines  ;  and  when  (the  curvatures  becoming  equal  in  the  two 


directions)  the  focal  lines  come  together,  they  merge  in  the  single  point  to 


which  the  non-astigmatic  dioptric  system  can  bring  rays  that  come  from 
a  single  point.  The  direction  of  greatest  curvature  and  the  direction  of 
least  curvature  are  called  the  principal  meridians  of  the  astigmatic  cornea 


or  astigmatic  eye,  or  the  meridians  of  astigmatism. 

The  appearance  of  lines  to  the  astigmatic  eye  depends  on  their  direction 
relative  to  the  meridians  of  astigmatism.  A  line  consists  of  a  succession  of 


points,  each  of  which  makes  its  own  impression  on  the  retina,  and  the  series 


of  these  impressions  constitutes  the  impression  of  the  line.  In  the  non- 
astigmatic  eye  the  light  from  one  point  of  the  line  is  focussed  to  one  point 


within  the  eye,  and  if  the  retina  be  properly  situated,  each  point  of  the  line 


makes  its  distinct  impression  on  the  retina  without  overlapping  neighboring 
points.  In  the  astigmatic  eye,  however,  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the 
rays  from  a  single  point  is  to  bring  them  together  into  a  focal  line,  which 
must  overlap  the  impressions  of  points  adjoining  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
line.  This  is  illustrated  in  F  '  '  '  !  impression 


8  I 


B 


A 


ot  independent  ponBA  When  in  the  astigmatic  eye  the  line  happens  to  run 
■  in  the  same  direction  as  the  focal  line  falling  on  the  retina,  the  impression 
made  by^ltfteSme  point  of  the  line  overlaps  the  impressions  of  adjoining 
points  or^the  line,  and  not  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  line,  so  that  the 
impres§|on  is,  like  D,  that  of  a  distinct  line  with  shaded  ends.  When,  how- 
we^^ierline  looked  at  does  not  run  in  the  direction  of  the  focal  line  on  the 
^efcjna,  this  focal  line  overlaps  not  the  line  itself,  but  the  space  above  and 
below  it,  giving  the  impression  of  a  broad,  indistinct  band  E.  By  the 
/  Vol.  I.— 32 
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astigmatic  eye  lines  are  seen  distinctly  only  when  they  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  focal  line  falling  on  the  retina. 

Correction  of  Astigmatism.  Cylindrical  Lenses. — The  correction  of 
astigmatism  consists  in  compensating  the  difference  between  the  curvatures 
of  the  two  principal  meridians  by  an  appropriate  cylindrical  lens,  which 
will,  if  convex,  add  its  effect  to  that  of  the  less  convex  meridian  and  thus 
equal  the  refraction  of  the  more  convex  meridian,  or,  if  concave,  will,  by 
partly  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  more  convex,  leave  a  remainder  just 
equal  to  the  effect  of  the  less  convex  meridian.  For  the  correction  of  a 
given  case  of  astigmatism  a  cylindrical  lens  must  be  selected  the  refractive 
power  of  which  equals  the  difference  between  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
principal  meridians  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  either  convex  or  concave.  If 
convex,  its  curve  must  be  placed  parallel  to  the  less  convex  meridian  of  the 
eye,  its  axis  parallel  to  the  focal  line  the  position  of  which  the  curve  of 
that  meridian  determines.  If  concave,  its  curve  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  more  convex  meridian  of  the  cornea,  its  axis  parallel  to  the  focal 
line  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  curve. 

Combinations  of  Cylindrical  Lenses. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  case  of  regular  astigmatism  can  be  corrected  by  a  single  cylindrical 
lens  (either  convex  or  concave)  of  the  proper  strength  and  properly  placed. 
If  two  cylindrical  lenses  are  employed  before  the  same  eye,  with  their  axes 
perpendicular  the  one  to  the  other,  they  act,  when  of  the  same  kind  (both 
convex  or  both  concave),  like  a  cylindrical  lens  with  a  refractive  power  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  two,  combined  with  a  spl^ericak  lens  with  a 
refractive  power  equal  to  that  of  the  weaker.  WheiynpC^pposite  kinds 
(one  convex,  the  other  concave),  they  act  like  a  cylifi^rcal  lens  equal  in 
refractive  power  to  the  sum  of  their  refracting  poSfc^s,  combined  with  a 
spherical  lens  of  the  opposite  kind.,  equal  to  |i|h^of  them  in  refractive 
power.  When  two  cylinders  are  combinedy^i&ytheir  axes  oblique  one  to- 
the  other,  they  produce  an  optical  effect  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
certain  sphero-cylindrical  lens.  This  has  been  mathematically  demon¬ 
strated,  independently  and  by  slightfy  different  methods,  by  Donders,. 
Hoorweg,  Oliver  and  Hay,  Jack^fffcrrentice,  and  Weiland.  The  author’s 
demonstration  with  a  practk^yhethod  of  ascertaining  the  sphero-cylin¬ 
drical  equivalent  in  any  gi^^case  is  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ophthalmolo^cikJ&ociety ,  1886,  p.  268.  A  very  ingenious  in¬ 
strument  for  the  purposM?f  finding  this  and  other  equivalents  is  described 
by  Weiland  in  th $s$$hives  of  Ophthalmology ,  1893,  p.  433. 

Effect  of  Astumfrtism  and  Cylindrical  Lenses  on  Nodal  Points  and  Images . 
— Since  the^pAtibns  of  the  principal  points  and  nodal  points  of  the  eye  de¬ 
pend  on  tfo^whwature  of  its  dioptric  surfaces,  the  greater  curvature  of  these 
surfaces^  one  meridian  than  in  another  causes  such  points  to  lie  at  different 
d^£h|yjpfhe eye  for  the  different  meridians.  The  greatest  interval  between 
tl^porresponding  points  of  different  meridians  is  produced  by  differences 

curvature  in  the  cornea,  the  common  seat  of  this  anomaly  of  curvature. 
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In  general,  the  meridian  having  the  shorter  radius  of  curvature — the  greater 
refractive  power — has  its  principal  and  nodal  points  near  the  cornea  and  its 
posterior  nodal  point  farthest  from  the  retina.  On  this  account  images  in 
this  meridian  are  larger,  as  compared  with  the  size  and  distance  of  the  object, 
than  images  formed  in  the  other  principal  meridian.  Thus,  a  square  held 
with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  principal  meridians  of  such  an  eye  gives  a 
retinal  image  rectangular  in  form,  with  the  sides  parallel  to  the  meridian  of 
greatest  curvature  slightly  longer  than  the  other  sides.  A  circle  gives  an 
ellipse  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  greatest  curvature. 
Such  a  distortion  of  the  retinal  images  causes  the  images  of  lines  not  parallel 
to  principal  meridians,  as  the  diagonals  of  the  square  referred  to  above,  to 
depart  somewhat  from  parallelism  to  the  lines  themselves.  This  twisting 
of  the  image  may  be  in  different  directions  in  the  two  eyes,  leading  to  a  lack 
of  perfect  correspondence  of  the  retinal  images  in  the  two  eyes.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  twisting  is  comparatively  slight,  even 
for  lines  farthest  removed  from  the  directions  of  the  principal  meridians, 
and  that  such  lines  can  never  by  the  uncorrected  astigmatic  eye  be  seen 
with  perfect  clearness. 

The  correction  of  astigmatism  by  a  cylindrical  lens  placed  in  front  of 
the  cornea  necessarily  affects  the  position  of  the  nodal  point  in  the  meridian 
parallel  to  the  curve  (perpendicular  to  the  axis)  of  the  lens.  A  convex  lens 
brings  the  nodal  point  forward,  a  concave  lens  carries  it  back  from  the 
cornea.  This  displacement  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  correcting  lens 
and  its  distance  from  the  cornea,  but  it  is  always  greate^fi™  the  displace¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  astigmatism  corrected.  And  bein®  suddenly  acquired 
instead  of  congenital  or  slowly  developed,  and  invo-l^iag  lines  now  clearly 
focussed  on  the  retina,  the  distortion  it  causes  inTwfe  retinal  images  is  gen¬ 
erally  noticeable  and  annoying,  until  the  visuaJSffinction  has  adapted  itself 
to  its  new  conditions. 

Aberration. — The  dioptric  systen$x)iSne  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the 


Aberration. — The  dioptric  systen$x)iSne  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the 
optical  defect  of  spherical  lenses,  sphe^fi^  aberration,  although  this  is  partly 
corrected  by  the  diminished  in  1  f  refraction  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  lens  and  the  form  of  the  il  surface.  The  surface  of  the  cornea 

departs  most  notably  frorj^^  ial  form,  in  that  the  periphery  is  con- 


the  lens  and  the  form  of  the  il  surface.  The  surface  of  the  cornea 

departs  most  notably  frorj^^  ial  form,  in  that  the  periphery  is  con- 


rsNXl 

3<W-) 


it  T^frangibility  ot  light  ot  dmerent  colors,  although  lairly  corrected  tor 
lis  surfaces  of  such  strong  curvature,  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  eye.  It 
ay  be  demonstrated  by  looking  in  a  darkened  room  at  a  point  of  light, 
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through  glass  that  intercepts  the  middle  portion  of  the  spectrum,  permitting 
only  the  extreme  rays — the  red  and  blue  or  violet — to  pass.  With  the  focus 
slightly  in  front  of  the  retina  (myopia),  there  will  be  seen  a  red  centre  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  blue  diffusion  circle,  and  with  the  focus  slightly  back  of  the 
retina  (hyperopia),  a  blue  centre  with  a  red  diffusion  circle  about  it.  With 
astigmatism,  one  may  in  this  experiment  get  the  anterior  focal  line  for  red 
and  the  posterior  focal  line  for  blue  both  on  the  retina  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a  cross,  with  one  line  (the  horizontal  in  astigmatism  with  the  rule) 
red  and  the  other  blue. 

Irregular  Astigmatism. — Optical  theory  can  deal  only  with  the  dioptrics 
of  regular  surfaces,  regular  astigmatism  and  aberration  being  anomalies 
dependent  on  such  surfaces.  But  in  the  eye  the  surfaces  developed  by  the 
processes  of  nutrition  always  lack  something  of  perfect  regularity,  so  that 
their  action  varies  from  perfect  focussing  in  ways  peculiar  to  the  individual 
eye.  This  may  be  by  unequal  curves  in  different  directions,  as  when  the 
greatest  and  least  curvatures  are  not  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the 
error,  therefore,  cannot  be  entirely  corrected  by  cylindrical  lenses ;  or  it  may 
be  from  unequal  curves  in  different  parts  of  the  surface,  as  in  the  cornea 
after  interstitial  keratitis  or  phlyctenular  disease;  or  it  may  be  due  to 
irregularities  in  the  index  of  refraction,  as  in  the  crystalline  lens  before  it 
becomes  opaque.  All  errors  of  refraction  from  such  causes  are  grouped 
under  the  head  of  irregular  astigmatism.  They  cannot  be  corrected,  except 
that  the  diffusion  of  light  caused  by  them  on  the  retina  may  Jie  reduced  to 
the  minimum  by  narrowing  the  pupil  or  placing  an  opa^t^disk  with  a 
narrow  opening  before  the  eye, — stenopaic  spectacles .  ^ 

The  Visual  Zone. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  visu^Naxis  regular  astig¬ 
matism  is,  as  a  rule,  the  least ;  aberration  is  in  mogheyes  well  corrected,  and 
irregular  astigmatism  very  slight,  so  that  the/l&Et  entering  through  this 
part  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  and  media  rrfSW^very  perfectly  focussed  on 
the  retina.  This  part  I  have  called  t^e  vmlal  zone .  The  essential  thing 
about  it  is  to  remember  that  it  does  i^yhiclude  the  whole  of  the  dioptric 
surfaces  of  the  eye,  but  is  always  ^surrounded  by  a  region  not  capable  of 
accurately  focussing  light,  which(ft&y  be  called  the  extra-visual  zone .  The 
extent  of  the  visual  zone  ^greatly  in  different  eyes.  In  some  its 

boundary  is  exposed  only  ^rabnsiderable  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  in  others 
the  extra- visual  zone  e^crofenes  on  the  pupil  even  when  contracted  by  strong 
light  and  with  accojnnWaation.  The  visual  zone  alone  affords  distinct 
vision.  The  extr&^MSual  zone  aids  by  the  admission  of  more  light  when, 
on  account  of ^tm/feeble  illumination,  vision  would  be  at  best  imperfect. 
Its  imperf^Mij^a  are  illustrated  by  the  comparatively  poor  vision  obtained 
by  opticarfc^ectomy  or  through  the  margin  of  a  dislocated  crystalline  lens. 

C&s^nng  of  the  Dioptric  Surfaces. — It  was  assumed  for  the  sche- 
njatiSylye  that  the  dioptric  surfaces  constituted  a  centred  system  ;  but  in 
reality  they  do  not,  and  if  we  take  as  the  optic  axis  the  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  corneal  surface, — the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye- 
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ball  and  its  posterior  pole, — it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  centres  of 
curvature  for  the  different  dioptric  surfaces  do  not  lie  on  this  line,  but  depart 
from  it  in  different  directions  and  to  various  distances.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  this  axis  does  not  cut  the  retina  at  the  fovea  centralis.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  recognize  certain  other  lines  and  their  relations.  These  are 
shown  in  Fig.  42,  with  their  divergence  exaggerated.  A  A  is  the  optic  axis, 


Fig.  42. 


on  which  N  is  the  nodal  point  and  R  the  centre  of  rotation ,  situated  six 
millimetres  behind  the  nodal  point  and  nine  millimetres  in  front  of  the 
retina.  0  is  the  object  looked  at,  M  the  centre  of  the  macula,  and  OM  the 
visual  line .  EE  is  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipsoidal  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  and  OR  is  the  line  of  fixation  from  the  centre  of  rotation  to  the 
object.  The  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  corneal  ellipse  EE  and  the  visual 
line  OM  is  called  the  angle  alpha ,  a ;  and  the  angle  between  the  optic  axis 
AA  and  the  line  of  fixation  OM  is  called  the  angle  gamma ,  y. 

The  angle  gamma  averages  5°,  but  varies  in  different  eye^^eing  usually 
greater  in  hyperopia — as  much  as  10° — and  less  in  myopiayor  even  negative, 
the  optic  axis  piercing  the  retina  to  the  temporal  side  o^he  macula.  The 
angle  alpha  is  usually  slight,  but  may  be  larger  tKaai  the  angle  gamma. 
These  angles  are  of  practical  importance  in  collection  with  anomalies  of 
the  motor  apparatus.  cO 

accomm  od  ATimr J 

For  any  given  dioptric  system,  rays,  to  be  focussed  at  a  certain  point, 
must  have  a  certain  divergence  or  convergence ;  they  must  be  diverging 
from  or  converging  towards  a  cei^ain  other  point,  its  conjugate.  But  to  the 
eye  come  rays  varying  from  exfoWjfe  convergence  to  parallelism.  It  needs 
to  focus  on  a  fixed  point — tl^^Kxre  of  the  retina — rays  coming  from  objects 
at  various  distances.  Tfeil^  can  do  only  by  changes  in  its  dioptric  system. 
We  have  so  far  discusseKi&is  system  as  a  fixed  system.  Its  focussing  power 
as  a  fixed  system, ♦^J*p>pared  with  the  position  of  the  retina,  is  called  its 
refraction .  The  ij^wer  to  vary  its  dioptric  action  to  adapt  it  to  focus  on  the 
retina  rays  An^ng  from  different  distances  is  called  the  power  of  accom¬ 
modation.  <$>' .  . 

Th^kccommodation  of  the  eye  is  accomplished  by  change  of  shape  in 
the  b^tmline  lens  under  the  influence  of  muscular  action  on  the  part  of 
the  -ciliary  muscle.  The  crystalline  lens  in  early  life  is  extremely  flexible 
elastic,  and,  stripped  of  its  capsule,  almost  globular  in  shape.  In  the 
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Fig.  43. 


living  eye,  under  the  elastic  tension  of  its  capsule  it  is  considerably  flat¬ 
tened.  This  tension  of  the  capsule  is  greatest  and  the  lens  flattest  when  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  relaxed.  Contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  takes  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  capsule  off  the  lens,  which  then,  in  proportion  to  its  elasticity, 
becomes  more  convex.  These  changes  are.  illustrated  by  Fig.  43,  the 

continuous  lines  showing  the  outlines  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  iris,  ciliary  region,  and  lens  when  the  eye  is 
at  rest,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  altered  outlines 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  lens,  and  iris  during  accom¬ 
modation.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  becomes  slightly  more  convex,  the  anterior 
surface  becomes  much  more  convex,  and  the  ante¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  lens  is  moved  forward,  push¬ 
ing  the  iris  with  it.  Optically,  the  effect  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  addition  of  a  convex  meniscus 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  and  its 
amount  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  a  convex 
lens  which  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
would  produce  the  same  optical  effect. 

With  differing  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  different  degrees  of  increased  con¬ 
vexity  and  increased  refractive  power  are  obtained. 
When  the  muscle  is  exerted  toyfilA  utmost,  the 
greatest  increase  of  convexity  possible  to  that  eye  is  prod  A  Lnd  the  change 
of  refractive  power  it  causes  is  the  total  accommodatiomr\^f  \th  extreme  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  children,  the  anterior  sui^abe  of  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  about  as  convex  as  the  posterior  SOT^re,  each  having  a  radius 
of  curvature  of  five  millimetres  or  a  little  oy^V  tfte  lens  becomes  more  than 
four  millimetres  thick,  and  its  anterior  ptf>leH>nl  little  over  three  millimetres 
behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornpw 

With  variations  of  accommodation  the  eye  is  adapted  to  rays  of  different 
degrees  of  divergence,  coming  fr&n£^various  distances.  When  the  total 
accommodation  is  brought  i^t^Slay,  it  is  adapted  for  the  most  divergent 
rays  that  can  be  brought  Jd^mcus  on  the  retina,  rays  coming  from  the 
nearest  point  to  the  e/e  Wn  which  rays  can  be  focussed  on  the  retina. 
This  point  is  called  the  wear  point  of  distinct  vision,  or  punctum  proximum. 
When  the  ciliary  *n^flSkle  is  relaxed,  and  the  lens  as  flat  as  it  can  become, 
the  eye  is  adapteAfpr  the  least  divergent  rays  that  it  can  focus  on  the  retina, 
and  this  po^MjdBi>called  the  far  point  of  distinct  vision,  or  pundum  remotum . 

The  Kelwm  of  Accommodation. — The  far  point  is  a  focus  conjugate  to 
the  retkA  when  the  accommodation  is  in  abeyance,  the  one  referred  to  in 
di^cu^pigmyperopia  and  myopia.  The  near  point  is  the  focus  conjugate  to 
th^jetina  with  the  total  accommodation  exerted.  By  appropriate  effort  of 
%  ciliary  muscle,  any  intermediate  point  may  be  made  conjugate  to  the 
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retina  and  rays  from  it  focussed  on  the  retina.  This  intermediate  space  in 
which  distinct  vision  is  possible  is  the  region  of  accommodation.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  region  varies  with  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  44,  in  which  the  heavy  line  indicates  the  region  of  accommodation, 


Fig.  44. 


R  being  the  far  point  and  P  the  near  point.  The  upper  diagram  repre¬ 
sents  emmetropia,  with  the  region  starting  at  an  infinite  distance,  where  the 
far  point  of  the  emmetropic  eye  is  situated,  and  extending  to  the  near  point, 
situated  at  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  equal  to  the  total  accommodation  in 
front  of  the  eye.  The  middle  diagram  represents  hyperopia,  with  the  far 
point  behind  the  eye,  towards  which  the  rays  must  converge  to  be  focussed 
on  the  retina  without  accommodation.  Thence  the  region  of  accommodation 
stretches  back  to  an  infinite  distance,  a  sort  of  negative  or  virtual  region  of 
accommodation  quite  useless  to  its  possessor,  except  thq^Arepresents  the 
correction  of  the  hyperopia  that  must  be  accomplishechfoe^e  distinct  vision 
can  begin,  even  at  a  distance.  Beginning  again  in  the  region  extends 

from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  near  point,  which-*&*sltuated  in  front  of  the 
eye  at  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  equal  to  th^^ml  accommodation  minus 
the  hyperopia.  The  lower  diagram  repre^SM^nyopia,  in  which  the  region 
of  accommodation  starts  at  the  far  point  mJront  of  the  eye,  at  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  myopia,  and  extends  to  tfciSiear  point  at  the  focal  distance  of  a 
lens  equal  to  the  myopia  plus  the  arcommodation.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
the  emmetropic  eye  has  the  mofffc^rended  region  of  useful  accommodation. 

Accommodation  in  Astig^fiim.— Since  in  astigmatism  the  focal  lines 
are  separated  by  a  certain^^ferval,  but  one  of  them  can  fall  on  the  retina  at 
one  time.  The  state/Sf  Jfehc  eye  as  to  accommodation  may,  however,  deter¬ 
mine  which  shall  falNm  the  retina,  or  may  by  rapid  variation  cause  first 
one  and  then  the^^Eh  to  fall  on  the  retina  in  quick  succession.  So  that  in 
both  directiora\J/nes  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  so  brief  an  interval  as  to 
allow  thdKwjiDination  into  a  distinct  mental  image.  In  this  way  astig¬ 
matism  of^iow  degree  may  not  prevent  distinct  vision.  It  has  been  sup- 
poseckjiat  sometimes  an  unequal  contraction  of  different  parts  of  the  ciliary 
ca  used  unequal  increase  of  convexity  in  different  meridians  of  the 
^0$,  and  thus  effected  a  true  correction  of  astigmatism.  But  this  is  not 
(£ proved .  The  cases  supposed  to  illustrate  it  have  not  been  observed  with 
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sufficient  care  to  exclude  error  from  the  influence  of  conditions  that  might 
be  present  in  the  extra- visual  zone. 

Loss  of  Accommodation  with  Age :  Presbyopia. — The  change  effected  in 
the  shape  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
depends  both  on  the  power  of  the  muscle  and  on  the  elasticity  of  the  lens. 
From  infancy  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  rigidity  of  the  lens,  so 
that  the  same  exertion  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  muscle  produces  pro¬ 
gressively  less  change  in  its  shape.  To  this  is  added  late  in  life  weakness 
or  even  atrophy  of  the  muscle.  Hence  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in 
the  power  of  accommodation  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  it  has  been 
carefully  tested  in  any  large  number  of  persons  until  it  is  entirely  lost. 
About  the  average  rate  of  such  decline  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  first  column  indicates  the  age,  the  second  the  dioptres  of  accom¬ 
modative  power,  the  third  the  near  point  for  an  emmetropic  eye  in  millimetres, 
and  the  fourth  the  distance  of  the  same  point  in  inches. 


Age. 

Dioptres. 

Millimetres. 

Inches. 

Age. 

Dioptres. 

Millimetres. 

Inches. 

10  .  .  . 

...  14 

71 

2.81 

45  .  .  . 

.  .  3.5 

286 

11.25 

15  .  .  . 

...  12 

83 

3.28 

50  .  .  . 

.  .  2.5 

400 

15.75 

20  .  .  . 

...  10 

100 

3.94 

55.  .  . 

1.5 

667 

26.25 

25  .  .  . 

...  8.5 

118 

4.63 

60.  .  . 

.  .  .75 

1333 

52.49 

30  .  .  . 

143 

5.63 

65.  .  . 

.  .  .25 

4000 

157.48 

35  .  .  . 

.  .  \  5.5 

182 

7.16 

70  .  .  . 

.  .  0. 

CO 

CO 

40.  .  . 

...  4.5 

222 

8.75 

The  above  table  gives  the  total  accommodation  and  the  near  point 
obtained  by  the  maximum  exertion  of  which  the  ciliary  mus^  is  capable. 
Such  exertion  can  be  put  forth  for  only  a  short  time,  and  c#^fct  t>e  sustained 
for  any  continuous  work.  For  continuous  work  only  jy«™etion  of  the  total 
accommodation  is  available.  What  this  fraction  is  , varies  with  different 
persons  and  at  different  ages.  On  the  averag&\llout  one-half  the  total 
accommodation  can  be  used  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  about  two-thirds  of  it 
after  forty-five.  When  this  fraction  ismo^J^nger  sufficient  to  give  clear 
vision  for  the  work  required  of  the  eye^Xhe  failure  of  accommodation  by 


age  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  a  i 


of  annoyance,  pain,  and  danger 


to  the  eye,  and  is  called  presbyopiahSCJ 

The  advent  of  presbyopia  earlier  where  a  certain  fixed  portion 

of  the  accommodation  is  coi^mhed  in  correcting  hyperopia ;  but  it  will  be 
later  if  myopia  renders^le^Jaccommodation  necessary  for  near  work,  and 
when  the  myopia  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  doing  of  near  work  without  any 
use  of  accommodalJ^fejpresbyopia  will  not  occur. 

The  effect  of  accommodation  on  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye  is  com¬ 
paratively  slight,  since  the  change  is  mainly  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  The  principal  points  retreat  from  the  cornea,  but  the  nodal  points 
slightly^proach  it.  This  places  the  posterior  nodal  point  farther  in  front 
of  tlife^^iaa,  and  causes  some  enlargement  of  retinal  images.  Such  enlarge- 
mmk  is,  however,  much  less  than  that  produced  by  a  convex  lens  placed* 
in  front  of  the  cornea.,  which  would  equally  alter  the  refractive  power. 
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BY  J.  McKEEN  CATTELL,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 


Exact  science  consists  of  measurements  and  the  relations  of  quantities. 


Physiology  and  psychology  are  far  from  this  goal,  but  every  movement 
should  be  in  its  direction.  We  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  follow  in 
the  path  of  physical  science,  and  apply  to  the  perception  of  light  the  three 
units  required  for  measuring  space,  time,  and  energy.  The  field  of  vision, 
the  acuity  of  vision,  binocular  vision,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the 
perception  of  space  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  work.  We  have,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  this  place  only  to  consider  the  measurement  of  intensity  and 
of  time.1 


PAKT  I.— INTENSITY. 


Yfairii 


I. — THE  THRESHOLD. 


Lights,  sounds,  and  other  phvsical  stimuli  mav  be  l&Naif  it  that  thev 


the  stimulation  may,  indeed,  be  carri< 
consciousness,  but  so  faintly  that  und 


— changes  in  consciousness  wly<p*J^e  not  noticed,  but  which  yet  affect  the 
course  of  mental  life. 

- /-0s - - — 

1  The  most  important  fenejal  works  on  the  perception  of  light  are  the  following : 

Purkinje,  J.  E.,  BgobaHftungen  und  Versuche  zur  Physiologie  der  Sinne,  Part  i.y 
Prag,  1823;  Part  ii.,4^C^i,  1825. 

Helmholtz,  H.  /TvFfandbuch  der  physiologischen  Optik,  Leipzig,  1867.  A  second 
revised  edition^s^^^\1895)  in  course  of  publication. 

A  liberty  inn,  Physiologie  der  Netzhaut,  Breslau,  1865. 

Auber^jfcindzuge  der  physiologischen  Optik,  Leipzig,  1876.  Reprinted  from  the 
Handh  er  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  edited  by  A.  Graefe  and  Th.  Saemisch. 


Die  Lehre  von  der  Lichtempfindung,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Hermann’s  Handb 
d^JPn^ologie,  Leipzig,  1879. 

_\jRood,  Ogden  N.,  Modern  Chromatics,  New.  York,  1879. 

Wundt,  W.,  Grundziige  der  physiologischen  Psychologie,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1893. 
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In  the  case  of  vision  we  cannot  obtain  complete  absence  of  physical 
light,  nor  can  we  avoid  the  idio-retinal  light ;  the  threshold  is,  therefore, 
the  least  light  which  can  be  distinguished  in  the  field  of  vision  when  it  is 
made  as  dark  as  possible.  Aubert,1  by  observing  the  temperature  at  which 
metals  begin  to  glow,  estimated  the  just  visible  light  at  of  that  of 
the  full  moon  reflected  from  white  paper.  Konig  and  Brodhun 2  have  made 
more  exact  measurements.  As  unit  of  intensity  they  used  the  light  of 
melting  platinum  reflected  from  a  surface  covered  with  magnesium  oxide. 
The  area  of  the  platinum  was  0.1  centimetre  square,  and  it  was  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  metre  from  the  reflecting  surface,  which  was  seen  through  the 
aperture  of  a  diaphragm  one  millimetre  square.  The  threshold  for  white 
light  was  about  0.0007  of  this  unit,  and  for  colored  lights  varied  between 
0.11  (red,  A  ===  670  mm)  and  0.00012  (violet,  A  =  430  mm).  The  threshold  for 
color  has  also  been  determined  by  Abney3  and  by  Ferry.4  Langley 5  has 
recently  made  a  further  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  de¬ 
termining  the  actual  energy  (as  heat)  of  the  light  which  just  excites  a 
sensation.  He  determined  the  amount  of  light  required  to  read  the  figures 
of  a  table  of  logarithms  with  the  several  colors.  The  energy  (expressed  as 
heat)  was  5  0  0  ox0  o  &  o  cal°riej  and  only  a  small  part  of  this  energy  would 
affect  the  retina.  Langley  calculates  that,  in  the  case  of  one  observer,  and 
for  green  light,  only  the  reciprocal  of  310,000,000  ergs  was  required  to 
call  forth  a  sensation  of  light.  Expressed  in  terms  of  horse-power,  this 
would  be  0.00000000000000000075  horse-power.  The  relative  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes  of  four  observers  for  a  constant  amoimAof  energy  of 
varying  wave-length  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  curogs.  (Fig.  1)  which 
the  writer  has  drawn  from  Langley’s  table.  Along*J&#  base-line  are  the 
colors  together  with  the  wave-length  in  micro-mi  Uh©fcres  and  Fraunhofer’s 
lines.  The  relative  sensitiveness  for  the  diH^B&ilt  colors  and  the  four 
observers  is  shown  by  the  height  of  the  cius^Gpove  the  base-line. 

These  curves  show  that  the  sensitivei^gg/or  one  eye  may  be  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  of  another,  although^fee  color-vision  of  both  would  be 
regarded  as  normal.  Such  a  differenc&4n  the  sharpness  of  hearing  would 
be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests^uUie  clinic,  whereas  it  would  escape  the 
methods  of  the  ophthalmolc^^t£)  For  three  of  the  observers  a  given 
amount  of  energy  produce^^ffe  greatest  effect  in  blue-green,  and  for  one 
(Langley)  in  yellow-  Langley  notes  that  the  younger  observers 

were  relatively  more  Nsansitive  to  the  more  refrangible  rays.  And  the 


Untersuchungen  fiber  die  psychophysische  Fundamentalformel  in 


1  Loc.  cit. 

2  Expei^M&^ 

Bezug  auf\j|^Gesichtssinn,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1889,  ii.  641-644, 
June  27,^88^ 

Measurement  and  Mixture,  London  and  New  York,  1891. 

^v^jisistence  of  Vision,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Ser.  3,  xliv.  192-207,  September,  1892. 

Energy  and  Vision,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Ser.  3,  xxxvi.  359-379,  1888  ;  also  Mem. 
11  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  v.,  1888. 
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same  observation  has  been  made  by  Ferry/  independently  and  in  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  different  sort.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  theories  of  color-vision  and  development  of  the  eye.  The 
range  of  color-vision  certainly  requires  investigation.  It  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  that  with  increasing  age  the  eye,  like  the  ear,  may  lose  the  power  of 
perceiving  the  quicker  vibrations. 

In  these  cases  only  light  was  seen,  while  the  color  could  not  be  recog¬ 
nized.  It  is  a  common  experience  (as  in  twilight)  that  we  can  distinguish 

Fig.  1. 


lights  and  shapes  when  we  cannot  distinguish  colors.  Gh|frmntier 2  found 
the  threshold  for  red  to  be  about  twice  as  great  as  that  fat  light  without  re¬ 
gard  to  color,  and  eighty  times  as  great  for  violet  as^^vfed.  The  fact  that 
all  colors  appear  gray  when  the  intensity  is  smiri^and  white  when  it  is 
very  great  does  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  wCa  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color- visi</T!y§(fhere  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  color  which  works  chiefly  on  ofoe\tfrt  of  fibres  or  cells  when  of 
moderate  intensity  should  affect  the  three  sorts  equally  when  faint  or  intense. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  facts  \Aicii  make  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  visual  mechanism  is  sensitivQjrgray  and  white  independently  of  color. 
It  seems  natural  that  in  the^mprse  of  evolution  the  organism  should  have 
become  sensitive  to  changes  of  light  and  darkness  before  the  visual  mech¬ 
anism  became  fitted  to  perceive  differences  in  color. 

The  threshold  becofiies  greater  as  the  area  of  stimulation  is  made 
smaller  and  as  the  «me  of  stimulation  is  made  less.  The  threshold  is 
smaller  for  moving  objects.  Thus,  if  the  eyelids  be  closed  and  the  hand 
held  betw^^Sffiiem  and  the  sky,  the  hand  can  be  seen  when  it  is  moved, 


$ 


^  pjrce] 


1L<_ 

rception  des  couleurs  et  la  perception  des  formes,  Compt.  rend,  de  l’Acad. 
.Sciences,  xevi.  858-860,  1880 ;  La  perception  des  couleurs  et  la  perception  des  dif- 
es  de  clarte,  Compt.  rend.,  xevi.  1079-1081,  1883  ;  Nouvelles  recherches  analytiques 
les  fonctions  visuelles,  Arch.  d’Ophthal.,  iv.  291-323,  1884. 
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but  not  otherwise.  So,  also,  we  can  see  a  moving  object  farther  away  from 
the  fovea  centralis  than  an  object  at  rest.  It  is  a  general  psychological  law 
that  we  perceive  changes  rather  than  constant  conditions.  Nor  are  changes 
noticed  which  are  very  gradual.  If  the  temperature  of  a  plate  on  which  a 
frog  is  sitting  be  raised  very  gradually,  it  will  not  move  away,  but  will  be 
burned  up.  Modern  psychology  has  to  a  considerable  extent  confirmed  the 
principle  of  Hobbes,  “ Semper  idem  sentire  ae  non  sentire  ad  idem  revertunt” 

The  light  which  can  just  be  seen  varies  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina  and  the  size  of  the  pupil.  We  all  know  that  on  first  going 
into  the  dark  we  may  be  able  to  see  nothing,  whereas  in  a  few  minutes 
objects  may  become  visible.  Aubert1  has  studied  the  relation  between 
the  threshold  and  the  time  of  adaptation.  On  going  into  a  dark  room 
the  sensitiveness  increases  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly  ;  after 
ten  minutes  it  is  about  twenty-five  times  as  great,  and  after  two  hours 
about  thirty-five  times  as  great,  as  at  first. 

The  threshold  deserves  special  attention  in  this  place,  owing  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  importance  in  clinical  ophthalmology.  The  threshold  of  hearing  is 
the  first  determination  made  by  the  aurist,  and  the  corresponding  test  may 
prove  equally  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  For  example, 
variations  in  the  perception  of  color  at  the  threshold  are  found  which  do 
not  amount  to  color-blindness,  and  which  would  not  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  tests  for  color-blindness.  Yet  such  differences  may  indicate  im¬ 
portant  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  eye  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

II. — THE  PERCEPTION  OF  SMALL  DIFFE 


As  a  light  may  be  so  faint  that  it  cannot  be  so  the  difference 

between  two  lights  may  be  so  small  that  no  difference  can  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  stars  cannot  be  seen  in  the  daytin^VJrhe  light  of  the  stars  is 
not  less  than  at  night,  but  the  difference  their  light  and  the  light 

of  the  sky  is  so  small  that  no  different  be  perceived.  The  least  dif¬ 
ference  which  can  be  noticed  is  an  important  physiological  constant.  It 
can  be  determined  with  greater  ease  than  the  just  noticeable  light,  and, 
being  a  delicate  test  of  the  condition  of  the  eye,  will  prove  useful  in  diag¬ 
nosis,  serving  to  indicate  small  Ranges  in  progression  or  recovery. 

Bouguer2  was  the  firsW^measure  the  just  noticeable  difference.  He 
found  that  a  shadow  qould  be  distinguished  from  its  background  when  the 
difference  in  the  two  unfits  was  about  one  sixty-fourth.  This  method  is 
illustrated  in  Fie^SL 

The  white 8 8 9  is  illumined  bv  the  candle  at  L.  A  second  candle 
of  the  san^s^t,  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  screen.  It  will 


;sai  d’optique,  sur  la  gradation  de  la  lumiere,  Paris,  1729  ;  Traite  d’optique  sur  la 
tion  de  la  lumiere,  Paris,  1760;  Opus  conversum  in  Latinum  a  Joachimo  Richten- 
xg,  Yindobonae,  1762. 
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cast  a  shadow  of  the  bar  B \  at  Sh,  but  when  the  candle  is  removed  to  a 
sufficient  distance  the  shadow  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  background. 
When  L  was  (say)  one  foot  distant  and  l  eight  feet  distant,  the  shadow 
could  not  be  seen,  according  to  Bouguer,  and,  the  illumination  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  just  noticeable  difference  was 

Fig.  2. 


about  one  sixty-fourth.  With  a  brighter  light  the  relation  was  not  altered. 
The  same  or  analogous  methods  have  been  used  by  Lambert,1  Arago,2 
Bnmford,3  Volkmann,4  Aubert,5  and  Cammerer.6  Of  these  researches  that 
by  Aubert  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable.  He  altered  the  intensity  of 
illumination,  and  found  that  with  the  brightest  light,  which  was  equal  to 

Fig.  3. 


seven  hundred  and  ten  tin^s  -tie  light  of  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  two 
metres  from  the  illumined  surface,  the  just  noticeable  difference  was  -yg^, 
whereas  with  the  fainQjsttlight,  which  was  2rVy  ^ie  candle,  the  just 
noticeable  difference  ^^s  one-third. 

1  Photometria,  ^Ode  mensura  et  gradibus  luminis,  colorum  et  umbrae,  Augustae 

Vindelicoruma^k 

2  Astro nliCT^populaire,  i-  192-194,  Paris  and  Leipzig,  1854. 

3  An  i^cotant  of  a  Method  of  Measuring  the  Comparative  Intensities  of  the  Light 

itt(MJ^Luminous  Bodies,  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  London,  lxxxiv.  67-106,  1794. 

^P^yliologische  Untersuchungen  im  Gebiete  der  Optik,  erstes  Heft,  Leipzig,  1863. 
^Nboc.  eit. 

Zehender’s  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Jahrg.  xv.,  56  ff. 
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Owing  to  the  variation  in  the  intensity  and  outline  of  the  shadow  due 
to  flickering  of  the  flames,  and  also  for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  diffused  light,  the  just  noticeable  difference  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  by  this  method.  Masson1  used  for  the  purpose  revolving 
disks.  On  these  blackened  sectors  may  be  painted,  as  shown  in  A ,  Fig.  3. 
When  the  disks  are  rapidly  revolved,  the  blackened  sector  fuses  with  the 
white  surface,  making  a  gray  ring,  as  shown  in  B.  Masson  found  that  the 
ring  could  only  just  be  distinguished  when  the  black  was  about  yjy  of  the 
circle.  This  difference  varied  with  different  observers,  but  not  with  differ¬ 
ent  illuminations,  v.  Helmholtz  used  disks  such  as  are  illustrated  in  Fig. 
4.  If  the  brightness  of  the  whole  be  taken  as  1,  then  the  brightness  b  of 
a  gray  circle  would  be  expressed  by  the  equation 


in  which  d  is  the  width  of  the  line  and  r  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 


Fig.  4. 


circle.  By  determining  how  far  from  the  centN^Mie  gray  circles  are  visi¬ 
ble,  v.  Helmholtz  found  the  just  noticeable^fiBbrence  to  vary  from  y^-y  to 
T}y,  the  relative  accuracy  of  discriminat^Q/being  greatest  in  a  moderate 
light,  v.  Helmholtz  states  that  the  of  rotation  was  barely  sufficient 
to  cause  fusion,  and  he  does  not  seem  Whave  allowed  for  the  light  reflected 
from  the  black  nor  for  the  length  pCAine  which  would  make  the  gray  circle 
not  uniform.  Kraepelin2  usf^Nyliilar  disks  in  a  more  careful  manner, 
and  altered  the  intensity  pNtKe  light  by  means  of  smoked  glasses.  He 
found  the  just  noticeabfe  difference  to  be  about  y^-y  with  the  strongest  light, 
and  yj-y  with  the  wealed?  Aubert 3  used  rotating  disks  of  a  different  sort. 
Following  MaxwtJMie  made  black  and  white  wheels  with  a  slit  as  a  radius, 
and  pasted  narrow  white  sectors  on  the  black  wheels.  The  wheels  may  be 
placed  on^  tMvbtating  machine  so  as  to  overlap,  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  may  be 


es'tle  photometrie  electrique,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ser.  3,  xiv.  129-195, 
kPogg.  Ann.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.,  lxiii.  158-165,  1844. 

rage  der  Gultigkeit  des  Weber’schen  Gesetzes  bei  Lichtempfindungen,  Philos. 
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shifted  so  as  to  show  more  or  less  of  the  black.  By  increasing  the  amount 
of  black  until  the  gray  could  be  just  seen,  Aubert  found  the  just  notice¬ 
able  difference  to  vary  from  to  rTB"  the  light,  being  smallest  when 
the  light  was  from  a  clear  sky,  and  larger  when  the  sky  was  clouded  or 
when  the  disks  were  illumined  by  direct  sunlight.  Schirmer 1  has  recently 
made  experiments  with  revolving  disks,  combining  the  methods  of  v. 
Helmholtz 2  and  Aubert,  and  paying  especial  attention  to  adaptation.  He 
finds  the  just  noticeable  difference  (about  ^ir)  to  remain  the  same  when 
the  intensity  is  varied  from  one  to  one  thousand  metre-candles,  and  thinks 
the  variations  of  other  observers  are  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  adaptation, 
and  that  the  relative  constancy  of  the  just  noticeable  difference  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  physiological  conditions  of  adaptation.  Revolving  disks  as  used 
by  Schirmer  would  probably  prove  the  most  convenient  method  for  testing 
sensitiveness  for  light  in  the  clinic.  Merkel 3  compared  lights  given  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  obtained  a  much  larger  difference  as  just  noticeable, — from  one- 
tenth  to  one-half  of  the  stimulus.  The  intensities  were  adjusted  by  altering 
the  distance  of  a  lamp  from  a  ground- glass  screen. 

The  paper  by  Konig  and  Brodhun,4  noticed  in  the  preceding  section, 
was  primarily  concerned  with  determining  the  just  noticeable  difference. 
This  paper  is  of  special  value  because  colors  of  the  spectrum  were  used 
and  a  large  range  of  intensities  was  investigated.  The  research  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  v.  Helmholtz’s  laboratory,  and  full  details  will  be  found  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  “  Hand- 

buch.”  The  just  noticeable  Fig.  6. 

difference  for  white  light  was  0,7 '  _KS  * 

found  to  be  the  smallest  part 
of  the  stimulus  (one-sixtieth) 
when  the  latter  was  about  ten 
thousand  of  the  units  used 
(see  above),  and  to  remain 
nearly  the  same  between  one 
thousand  and  fifty  thousand. 

For  greater  and  less  inten¬ 
sities  the  just  noticeable  dift 
ference  was  relatively  largj^yv" 
being  more  than  half  the  siJhiulus  when  the  intensity  was  near  the  thresh¬ 
old.  v.  Helmholtz5  actolnts  for  the  relative  increase  of  the  just  noticeable 
difference  with  fat  lights  by  the  interference  of  the  idio-retinal  light. 
With  strong  int^pties  the  just  noticeable  difference  was  not  affected  by 

^ - 
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\  Uebe^mvGriiltigkeit  des  Weber’schen  Gesetzes  fur  den  Licbtsinn,  Arch.  f.  Ophth., 
xxx vi.  (4VL21-149,  1890. 

V  : 3  Abhangigkeit  zwischen  Reiz  und  Empfindung.  Erste  Abtheilung,  Philos.  Stud.,. 

i^0*l-594,  1888^ 
jk  4  Fioc.  cit. 


5  Loc.  cit. 
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the  color  of  the  light ;  with  weak  intensities,  however,  the  sensitiveness  was 
greater  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  relations  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  curve,  in  which  the  abscissae  are  proportional  to  the 
logarithms  of  the  intensities  and  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  light  which  was  just  noticeable.  The  branch  I  includes  all  the 
colors,  the  branch  II  the  red-yellow  half  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  branch 
III  the  blue  half. 

Kesults  conflicting  with  these  of  Konig  and  Brodhun  and  with  each 
other  were  previously  obtained  by  Lamansky 1  and  by  Dobrowolsky,2  who 
also  worked  under  the  direction  of  v.  Helmholtz.  According  to  Lamansky, 
the  sensitiveness  is  greatest  for  yellow  and  green.  According  to  Dobrowol¬ 
sky,  the  sensitiveness  is  greatest  for  violet,  being  nearly  twenty  times  as 
great  as  for  red.  v.  Helmholtz  in  the  second  edition  of  his  “  Handbuch” 
does  not  mention  the  experiments  by  Lamansky  and  by  Dobrowolsky,  so 
he  probably  considers  them  superseded  by  Konig  and  Brodhun’s  research. 

Miiller-Lyer3  has  published  two  papers  on  the  just  noticeable  difference 
which  are  of  special  importance,  because  they  consider  the  relation  of  inten¬ 
sity  to  the  area  of  the  field  and  because  they  were  prepared  with  a  view 
to  practical  application  in  ophthalmology.  He  used  differently  illumined 
disks,  and  found  that  as  the  intensity  increases  the  difference  which  can 
be  distinguished  becomes  larger,  but  more  slowly  than  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  stimulus.  The  departure  was  greater  for  the  fovea  than  for  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  . 

The  most  recent  experiments  concerned  with  the  (^crimination  of 
lights  were  carried  out  by  Fullerton  in  conjunction  withwie  writer.4  In 
these  experiments  the  times  of  exposure,  areas,  and  other  conditions  were 
kept  constant.  The  arrangement  of  apparatus  iwp’n  in  the  figure. 

he  observer  was  placed 
a  separate  compartment  at 
0  and  saw  the  light  at  S. 
A  pendulum  at  P  allowed 
the  light  to  appear  at  S  for 
one  second,  cut  it  off  for  one 
second,  and  then  allowed  it 
to  appear  again  for  one 
second.  While  the  light  was 
cut  off  the  intensity  was 

altered  by  shifting  the  lamp  L ,  and  the  observer  was  required  to  decide 

- AS - — — - - 

1  Ueber  4ie  Grenzen  der  Empfindlichkeit  des  Auges  fur  Spectralfarben ,  Arch.  f. 
Ophth.,  xv*X^23-l  34^  ig71 .  aiso  p0gg.  Ann.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.,  cxliii.  633-643,  1871. 

2  Beitr%|^zur  physiologischen  Optik.  II.  Ueber  Empfindlichkeit  des  Auges  gegen 
verschi^Ame  Spectralfarben,  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  xviii.  (1)  66-74,  1872. 

die  Abhangigkeit  der  relativen  Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit  von  Intensitat 
;ension  des  Reizes,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  (Physiol.  Abtheilung),  Supplement. 
,  91-140,  1889. 

4  On  the  Perception  of  Small  Differences,  134-149,  Philadelphia,  1892. 
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which  of  the  lights  was  the  more  intense  and  assign  the  confidence  felt  in 
his  decision.  Nine  observers  were  tested,  and  their  accuracy  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  found  to  vary  considerably,  the  difference  which  could  be  correctly 
distinguished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  time  varying  between  about 
one-tenth  and  one-fifth  of  the  light.  These  results  show  that  tests  made  in 
the  clinic  would  indicate  individual  differences  in  sensitiveness,  and  would 
probably  give  early  indications  of  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  and  nervous 
system. 


m. — THE  COMPARISON  OF  MAGNITUDES. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  visual  mechanism  and  the  accuracy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  may  be  tested  not  only  by  measuring  the  least  difference  which 
can  be  perceived,  but  also  by  determining  the  accuracy  with  which  different 
intensities  can  be  estimated  and  compared.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  judgment  of  the  observer  plays  a  more  important  part,  and  the  results 
will  be  found  less  accordant  and  less  useful  in  the  clinic.  The  first  attempts 
to  estimate  differences  in  intensity  were  in  the  classifications  of  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  stars.  These  intensities  have  since  been  determined  by  photo¬ 
metric  methods,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  compare  the  estimated  difference 
with  the  objective  difference.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  results  is  given 
by  Muller 1  and  by  Jastrow.2  Plateau  determined  by  direct  experiment 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  shade  of  gray  could  be  adjusted  midway  between 
a  lighter  and  a  darker  shade,  and  Delbceuf  made  similar  and  more  careful 
determinations  with  revolving  wheels.  Revolving  wheels, ^^th  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  contrast  and  other  disturbing  factors,  have  more  recently  been  used 
in  Wundt’s  laboratory  by  Lehmann3  and  by  Neiglicl  MB*  >  reton 5  arranged 
shades  of  gray  so  as  to  make  a  series  of  equal  differenced  in  intensity.  Eb- 
binghaus 6  carried  out  similar  experiments  witlw^^ixer  care  and  exactness, 
and  Leuba7  has  recently  classified  artificia^s^^'  Merkel  determined  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  intensity  of  lights  cpn>be  doubled.  These  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  comparison  of  magnitudes  have  been  carried  out  by  so  many 
different  methods,  and  the  number  olQbservers  has  been  so  small,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  learn  from  them  different  observers  vary,  or  whether 
variation  would  be  related  to  ,any  special  condition  of  the  eye  or  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 


.  TT 

1  Zur  Grundlegung  der^gsychophysik,  Berlin,  1878. 

2  The  Psycho-phys^Law  and  Star  Magnitudes,  Am.  Journ.  of  Psych.,  i.  112-127, 
1887. 

3  Ueber  die  AmWfidung  der  Methode  der  mittleren  Abstufungen  auf  den  Lichtsinn, 
Philos.  Stu^ii^U^-533. 

4  Zur  Psychophysik  des  Lichtsinns,  Philos.  Stud.,  iv.  28-111. 

5  Sur^a  lm  de  Fechner,  Les  Mondes  (Cosmos),  Ser.  2,  xxxviii.  63-69. 
ifi&Wesetzmassigkeit  der  Helligkeit,  Sitz.-ber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.  zu  Berlin,  1887, 

9<&-10Q^. 

'Qjl  A  New  Instrument  for  Weber’s  Law,  with  Indications  of  a  Law  of  Sense  Memory, 
Jour,  of  Psych.,  v.  370-384,  1893. 
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studying  the  laws  of  Weber1  and  of  Fechner,2  which  we  have  next  to 
consider. 

iv. — weber’s  law. 

In  describing  experiments  on  the  just  noticeable  difference  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  part,  say  y-J-Q-,  of  the  light,  could  be 
distinguished,  not  that  a  fixed  difference,  say  of  the  light  of  a  candle, 
could  be  distinguished.  Weber’s  law  states  as  a  general  proposition  that 
the  least  difference  which  can  be  distinguished  is  a  proportional  part  of  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  if  in  a  room  lit  up  by  a  hundred  candles 
the  introduction  of  an  additional  candle  made  the  illumination  just  percep¬ 
tibly  greater,  when  the  room  was  lit  up  by  one  thousand  candles  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  additional  candle  would  not  be  perceived,  but  ten  candles 
would  be  required  to  make  a  difference  which  could  just  be  distinguished. 
This  relation  was  first  noticed  by  Bouguer,3  but  its  statement  is  usually 
called  Weber’s  law,  as  Weber4  extended  its  application  to  different  senses. 
The  experimental  study  of  Weber’s  law,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
measurement  of  the  intensity  of  sensation,  have  received  much  attention  from 
physiologists,  physicists,  and  psychologists.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  another  subject  so  limited  in  range  which  has  been  so  largely 
contributed  to  by  men  eminent  in  different  departments  of  science.  In  this- 
place  we  are  concerned  with  vision  only,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
for  comparison  results  concerning  other  senses  obtained  by  various  observers. 
The  fraction  gives  approximately  the  part  of  the  stimulus  which  could  be 
correctly  distinguished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  time.  Sljjs  is  the  prob¬ 
able  error  of  mathematics.  Where  writers  have  determined  the  difference 
they  think  they  can  just  notice  we  have  no  definite  stgpoCrd  for  comparison, 
but  we  may  assume  perhaps  that  they  would  distinguish  such  a  difference 
correctly  about  nine  times  out  of  ten  trials,  amK^sduce  the  probable  error 
from  this  relation.  Extreme  values,  such^astkare  obtained  with  very  weak 
stimuli,  are  omitted.  / 

pS 

Simultaneous  lights . to's&tf 

Successive  lights . .  5  _  tV 

Sounds . •  (jy .  i  -  i 

Pressures  on  skin  ....  v  Oi  J .  i  ~  A 

Lifted  weights  ....  . 

Force  of  movement  ^ .  .  i  “  A 

Time  of  movement  VrJ . *•••'*•••  i  “tV 

Extent  of  movement . * . 

Length  of  line^jEpthe  eye) .  sVr fa 

Temperaturyji .  £  -  T^°  R. 

1  Annotati^es  de  Pulsu,  Resorptione,  Auditu  et  Tactu,  Lipsi®,  1834;  Der  Tastsinn 
und  das  Gamemgefuhl,  in  Wagner’s  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  iii.  2,  Braunschweig, 
1846^A^Mbtationes  Anatomic®  et  Physiologic®,  Lipsi®,  1851. 

2 la%ild  "A vesta,  Leipzig,  1860;  In  Sachen  der  Psychophysik,  1877;  Elemente  der 

P^ckophysik,  Leipzig,  1860  ;  Revision  der  Hauptpunkte  der  Psychophysik,  Leipzig,  1882. 

Loc.  cit.  4  Loc.  cit. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that  sight  is  the  most  delicate  of  the  senses 
when  the  lights  are  given  side  by  side  and  can  be  compared,  but  that 
when  the  lights  are  successive  (as  must  be  the  case  with  sounds,  move¬ 
ments,  etc.)  the  accuracy  of  perception  seems  to  be  no  greater  than  for 
other  senses. 

If  Weber’s  law  do  in  fact  obtain,  we  can  conveniently  compare  different 
senses  and  different  observers.  If,  however,  the  just  noticeable  difference 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  stimuli 
of  different  sorts  are  equal  in  intensity,  and  consequently  different  observers 
must  be  tested  with  stimuli  of  the  same  intensity.  It  has  always  been 
found  that  Weber’s  law  fails  near  the  threshold,  the  just  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  becoming  a  larger  part  of  the  stimulus,  but  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  interference  of  faint  stimuli  which  continually  affect  the  sense  organ, 
such  as  the  idio-retinal  light  of  the  eye,  noises  in  the  air,  etc.  With  very 
strong  stimuli  Weber’s  law  also  fails,  but  this  may  be  due  to  injury  of  the 
sense  organ,  which  would  interfere  with  its  sensitiveness.  Whether  or  not 
Weber’s  law  holds  for  intermediate  intensities  is  still  an  open  question,  but 
the  weight  of  testimony  seems  to  incline  to  the  conclusion  that  its  validity 
is  at  most  only  approximate. 

The  difference  in  intensity  which  can  just  be  distinguished  is  a  func¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  absolute  brightness  of  the  lights  but  also  of  their  area 
and  time-relations.  These  factors  have  not  been  properly  distinguished  in 
most  researches  on  the  accuracy  of  perception,  and  the  varying  results  are 
thus  to  a  considerable  extent  explained.  vOj 

v. — fechner’s  law, 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  ju^t 
been  explained  by  Fechner  in  such  a  manner  ai 
the  intensity  of  sensation  and  to  determ jffu? 
and  physical  changes.  Fechner  assuirfes 
is  an  equal  mental  magnitude  for  ever^Qy^ 
intensity  of  the  stimulus,  wheno^it 
follows  that  as  the  intensity  ^ivme 
stimulus  is  increased  it  h^s^b  rela¬ 
tively  decreasing  effect  in 
This  relation  is  sho 
panying  curve  (Fi 

visions  of  the  hojraStal  axis  represent 
equal  incremaiAJffi  the  intensity  of 
the  stimujte^toid  the  subdivisions  of 
the  vertich^ixis  represent  the  series  of  differences  which  can  just  be  per- 
ceivedj^id  these  are  assumed  to  be  equal  increments  to  the  intensity  of 
sensa^n.  When  the  stimulus  is  very  weak  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
appreciable  sensation,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  figure  as  the  curve  crosses  the 
horizontal  axis  at  A.  With  this  stimulus  the  sensation  crosses  the  thresh- 


st /fmriceable  difference  have 
^noaake  it  possible  to  measure 
Correlation  between  mental 
the  just  noticeable  difference 

Fig.  8. 
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old  of  consciousness.  When  the  stimulus  is  increased  by  the  amount  AB 
and  is  equal  to  OB,  there  is  an  increase  in  intensity  of  sensation,  OM , 
which  can  just  be  noticed.  When,  however,  the  stimulus  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  BC \  which  is  equal  to  AB ,  no  distinct  change  in  consciousness 
occurs,  but  the  stimulus  must  be  increased  by  an  amount  greater  than  AB , 
say  BD ,  in  order  that  the  change  in  sensation,  MN,  may  be  just  noticeable. 
And  thus  as  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  is  greater  the  increment  which 
can  just  be  noticed  continually  increases.  Fechner  deduces  the  relation 
between  sensation  and  stimulus  mathematically  as  follows :  If  the  just 
noticeable  difference  be  a  proportional  part  of  the  stimulus,  then 

(1)  N=  Ci, 

in  which  N  is  the  just  noticeable  difference  and  is  assumed  by  Fechner  to 
be  a  constant  mental  magnitude  for  every  value  of  the  stimulus.  8  is  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus,  s  the  increment  in  the  stimulus  which  can  just  be 
noticed,  and  C  a  constant  which  might  vary  for  different  senses,  individuals, 
etc.  Supposing  the  above  equation  to  hold  for  very  small  changes,  it  may 
be  written 

(2)  dN=  C  * 

and  by  integration 

(3)  N=C  log  s+  A. 

The  constant  A  may  be  determined  at  the  threshold,  where  N=  0.  In 
this  case 

(4)  C  log  a  +  A  =  0. 

(5)  A  =  —C  log  a. 

If  we  take  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  at  the  threskSha  as  unity,  a  =  1,  we 
may  write  (3) 

(6)  N=  Closer 

that  is,  the  intensity  of  sensation  is  equal  \gj)i<r  logarithm  of  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  multiplied  by  a  constanp^ 

Fechner’ s  deduction  is  open  to  the  Vujrticism  (in  addition  to  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  Weber’s  law)  th^^the  just  noticeable  difference  is  not  a 
unit  which  may  be  used  to  mea^k^ sensation.  On  the  supposition  that  it 
is  correct,  we  may  ask,  WhjS^uld  the  sensation  increase  as  the  logarithm 
of  the  stimulus?  Thra©> $y^\vers  have  been  given  to  this  question.  Fech¬ 
ner  himself  holds  thatxis/law  expresses  an  ultimate  relation  between  mind 
and  matter.  Otlr^iC^c.^.,  Muller,1  Bernstein,2  Ward3)  maintain  that  the 
sensation,  indeed^^nes  directly  as  the  brain-changes  correlated  with  it,  but 
that  these  irfjtfQke  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  Wundt  argues  that 
we  are  co  with  an  estimation  which  is  subject  to  the  so-called  “  law 


<51.  dit 

tersuchungen  iiber  den  Erregungsvorgang  im  Nerven-  und  Muskel-Systeme, 
berg,  1871. 

An  Attempt  to  interpret  Fechner’s  Law,  Mind,  i.  452-466,  1876. 
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of  relativity  a  pound  would  not  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  weight 
of  a  man,  but  would  greatly  alter  the  weight  of  a  pigeon.  Bernoulli,1  as 
long  ago  as  1730,  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  money  is  relative  ( e.g .,  to 
a  man  having  an  income  of  $1000,  $1  will  have  as  much  value  as  $10 
to  a  man  having  an  income  of  $10,000),  and  deduced  a  formula  exactly 
analogous  to  Fechner’s, — namely,  the  worth  of  money  to  the  individual 
increases  as  the  logarithm  of  its  amount. 


diagnosis  as 


VI. — METHODS  FOR  STUDYING  THE  ACCURACY  OF  PERCEPTION. 

It  is  desirable  to  consider  in  this  place  the  methods  which  have  been 
developed  in  researches  on  the  relation  between  intensity  of  stimulus  and 
intensity  of  sensation.  These  methods  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to 
those  required  for  the  adjustment  of  observations  in  the  physical  sciences. 
There  is,  however,  this  important  difference :  physical  science  aims  at  elimi¬ 
nating  errors  of  observation ;  psychology  aims  at  studying  their  nature. 
In  ophthalmology  and  many  other  branches  of  medicine  the  physician  has 
the  task  both  of  the  physicist  and  of  the  psychologist.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  must  determine  from  different  and  conflicting  observations  the  true  state 
of  the  case ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  error  or  anomaly  of  the  patient 
which  must  be  studied  in  order  that  it  may  be  cured  or  corrected.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  physicians  have  hitherto  depended  chiefly  on  insight  and 
experience  rather  than  on  measurement:  medicine  has  been  an  art,  not 
a  science.  But  considerable  changes  have  recently  taken  jplace,  and  the 
student  with  the  help  of  scientific  methods  can  often  lhuke  \ 
correctly  as  the  older  physician  with  years  of  experfeilfp 

Methods  for  studying  the  perception  of  small  deferences  may  be  of  two 
sorts :  they  may  seek  to  determine  the  accui^^tvith  which  an  observer 
can  estimate  a  difference,  or  they  may  seek^b^dctermine  his  error  of  obser¬ 
vation.  The  former  method  depends  on  %hd> jmigment  of  the  observer,  and 
lacks  an  objective  criterion.  Most  of  *he  experiments  on  the  intensity  of 
lights  considered  above  were  made  lathis  method,  and  it  is  the  one  the 
physician  mostly  uses,  as  when  hl^sks  his  patient,  Do  you  feel  better  to¬ 
day  than  yesterday  ?  Does  itJniX  when  I  prick  you  with  this  pin  ?  But 
the  physician  depends  as  Ko^sas  possible  on  the  answer  of  the  patient ;  he 
seeks  to  observe  for  whether  the  patient  appears  better  or  worse, 

whether  he  shows  signs^of  pain  when  pricked.  The  error  of  observation 
is  now  transferred  <^*the  physician,  and  is  lessened  by  his  experience,  skill, 
and  insight.  SteflW-ne  physician  prefers  an  objective  standard,  as  the  use  of 
a  thermometer,  or  the  action  of  the  patient  when  he  is  in  fact  pricked  and 
when  th^^^only  a  pretence  to  prick.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  objective  study  of  the  eye  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  op- 
toH^Jp^the  skiascope,  etc.,  but  in  the  correction  of  defects  of  refraction 
the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  the  perceptions  of  the  patient  and  the 


a 


Of.  Todhunter’s  History  of  the  Theory  of  Probability,  Cambridge  and  London,  1865. 
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account  he  gives  of  them  are  important  data  for  the  physician.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  know  the  best  methods  for  obtaining  these  data,  and 
the  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  them. 

Two  objective  methods  for  the  study  of  the  perception  of  small  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  method  of  average  error,  and  (2)  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  In  using  the  method  of  average  error 
the  observer  is  given  a  stimulus — say  a  light  of  a  certain  intensity — and  is 
required  to  adjust  a  second  light  until  it  appears  the  same.  The  second 
light  will  usually  be  too  great  or  too  small,  and  the  error  of  the  observer 
is  determined.  The  experiment  is  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  the 
average  error  measures  the  accuracy  of  discrimination.  The  reliability  of 
the  result  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  trials.  In  using 
the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  two  lights  nearly  alike  in  intensity 
are  shown  to  the  observer,  and  he  is  required  to  say  which  appears  the 
brighter.  He  will  be  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong  in  his  judgment, 
and  from  the  ratio  of  right  to  wrong  cases  the  accuracy  of  discrimination 
may  be  determined. 

The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  extensively  used  in  ophthal¬ 
mology,  but  not  with  as  great  exactness  as  is  usual  in  psychological  research. 
The  methods  of  the  laboratory  must  of  necessity  be  simplified  in  the  clinic, 
but  the  careful  scientific  study  of  conditions  in  a  medical  course  would 
make  clinical  examination  quicker  as  well  as  more  exact.  Thus,  when  it 
is  found  that  a  patient  can  just  read  the  test  letters  under  the  conditions 
employed,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  “  just  read.y^Probably  not 
that  the  patient  will  never  make  a  mistake,  for  if  the  |^1  Be  continued 
mistakes  will  occur  even  with  letters  which  can  be/dMftictly  seen.  The 
physician  doubtless  fixes  some  standard  in  his  mind,  say  that  the  answer  of 
the  patient  shall  be  correct  nine  times  out  of  tei^mrt  he  rarely  records  the 
results  of  the  separate  trials,  and  supposingJ&^Qn stakes  to  be  made  in  ten 
trials  he  would  scarcely  know  how  to  presci*^  glasses  which  would  enable 
the  observer  to  make  one  mistake  only^m  ten  trials.  Yet  the  theory  of 
probability  makes  this  possible.  Wherr  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
cases  is  used  scientifically  the  thepi^X^f  probability  also  enables  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  know  how  nearly  his^tfp^elion  is  exact ;  he  can  assign  its  probable 
error, — that  is,  the  limits  wjwn  which  it  is  likely  that  the  prescription 
is  exactly  correct.  f  V/ 

In  conclusion,  two  precautions  in  method  may  be  mentioned  which 
psychological  reseat^q^has  emphasized.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  perceive 
a  thing  better  wngp  we  know  what  it  is.  The  memory  image  is  added  to 
the  immediat^^erception,  and  in  our  daily  life  we  can  scarcely  distinguish 
the  part  plrnH  by  each.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
unconscious  memory.  A  series  of  letters  can  be  learned  more  quickly  or 
seej  i  M^ile  \  Readily  when  it  has  once  been  used.  The  patient  should,  there- 
foi^Vlways  be  ignorant  of  the  test  used,  and  the  same  series  of  impressions 
%iid  not  be  repeated. 
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Psychological  methods  are  discussed  by  Fechner,1  Miiller/  Wundt/ 
Fullerton  and  Cattell/  and  others.  The  psychological  aspects  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  memory  are  treated  in  a  full  and  interesting  manner  by  James.5 


VII. — INTENSITY  AND  COLOR. 

The  different  colors  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  do  not  appear  of  the  same 
intensity.  As  Newton  remarked,  “The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatic 
colors  are  the  yellow  and  orange,  .  .  .  and  next  to  these  in  strength  are  the 
red  and  green.”  The  varying  intensity  of  the  several  colors  was  first  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Fraunhofer,6  and  later  by  Vierordt.7  Fraunhofer  compared  the 
colors  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  directly  with  colorless  light.  According  to  his 
results,  if  the  intensity  of  yellow  be  placed  at  1000,  the  intensity  of  the  other 
colors  will  be  red  (B)  32,  orange  (C)  94,  green  (E)  480,  blue  (G)  31,  and 
violet  (H)  5.6.  Vierordt  determined  the  amount  of  white  light  which  could 
be  mixed  with  the  several  colors  without  producing  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
saturation.  By  this  method  he  obtained  as  coefficients  of  intensity,  red 
22,  orange  128,  yellow  1000,  green  370,  blue  8,  violet  0.7.  For  the 
spectrum  of  a  gas  flame  the  intensities  of  the  orange  and  red  were  greater 
and  of  the  green  and  blue  less.  Rood  has  recently  made  an  important 
advance  in  chromophotometry  by  comparing  the  intensities  of  colors  by 
means  of  the  flickering  of  revolving  wheels.  This  method  obviates  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  comparison  of  disparate  sensations. 

The  direct  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  different  colors  is  difficult, 
and  observers  differ  greatly  in  the  confidence  with  which  ffljy  make  such 
comparisons.  Careful  and  important  experiments  on  tfpMtobject  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few  years  in  v.  Helmholtz^  laboratory  by  Konig, 
Brodhun,  and  Dieterici.  These  are,  however,  la/gyy  concerned  with  work¬ 
ing  out  three  possible  fundamental  colors,  an4Nwily  partly  fall  within  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Brodhun,8  who  is^oKNplind  for  red,  seems  able  to 
compare  the  brightness  of  different  coldtes  wmi  less  variation  than  observers 
with  normal  color-vision.  Q% 

When  the  objective  intensity  Unaltered,  different  colors  do  not  maintain 
the  same  relations  of  brightnesOftt  was  noticed  by  Purkinje  that  if  red 
and  blue  be  taken,  which  ^eem)ttf  be  of  about  the  same  intensity,  and  the 
illumination  of  each  be  r<wi^ed  equally,  the  blue  can  be  seen  the  longer. 
In  general  the  less  remiijgu)le  colors  appear  relatively  brighter  in  a  strong 
light  and  the  more^efrangible  colors  brighter  in  a  faint  light.  . 
- - - 

1  Loc.  cit.  2  Loc.  cit.  3  Loc.  cit.  4  Loc.  cit. 

5  The  of  Psychology,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1890. 

6  Best^mjkig  des  Brechungs-  und  Farbenzerstreuungs-Vermogens  verschiedener 
Glasarteii  in  Bezug  auf  die  Vervollkommnung  achromatischer  Fernrolire  (Denkschriften 
derJJa^sfchen  Akademie,  Munchen,  193,  1815.) 

v  ''S^fliwendung  des  Spectralapparates  zur  Messung  und  V  ergleichung  der  Starke  des 
^mgen  Lichtes,  Tubingen,  1871. 
er  8  Beitrage  zur  Farbenlehre,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1887. 
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K6nig 1  has  recently  investigated  Purkinje’s  phenomenon  and  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  colors  of  the  spectrum  with  different  absolute  intensities.  He  used 
eight  different  intensities,  the  strongest  of  which  was  262144  times  as  great 
as  the  weakest.  He  found  Purkinje’s  phenomenon  to  be  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  for  weak  than  for  strong  intensities.  A  further  complication  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  fact  (demonstrated  by  Van  der  Weyde  and  by  Brodhun)  that 
if  a  spectrum  color  be  matched  by  a  mixture  of  two  colors  and  the  intensity 
altered,  the  colors  will  be  no  longer  alike.  It  had  previously  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Preyer  and  Konig  that  the  position  of  the  neutral  point  of 
color-blind  observers  alters  with  the  intensity.  Ebbinghaus 2  has  further 
found  that  grays  of  the  same  intensity,  made  by  combining  different  pairs 
of  complementary  colors,  do  not  remain  of  the  same  intensity  when  the 
illumination  of  both  grays  is  altered  equally. 

The  alterations  in  color  due  to  changing  intensity  greatly  affect  the 
appearance  of  natural  objects.  In  a  general  way  increasing  the  intensity 
makes  colors  more  yellowish,  decreasing  the  intensity  makes  colors  more 
bluish.  Thus,  grass  in  the  sunlight  looks  yellowish-green,  while  the  part 
of  the  same  plot  of  grass  on  which  the  shadow  falls  looks  bluish-green. 
The  general  effect  of  a  sunny  day  is  yellowish,  and  that  of  a  clouded  day, 
or  of  twilight,  bluish.  A  moonlight  scene  is  still  more  distinctly  bluish, 
and  painters  use  blue  tones  to  represent  such  a  scene.  We  can  obtain  the 
effects  of  a  cloudy  day  by  looking  through  a  bluish  glass  on  a  sunny  day, 
and  the  converse  effects  by  using  a  yellowish  glass.  A  pure  gray  looks 
bluish  when  compared  with  white.  Rood3  found  it  ne^sary  to  add 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  indigo  to  white  in  order  to  obf^n  tfle  color-tone 
of  gray  made  by  adding  fifty  per  cent,  of  black.  J2T 

When  the  illumination  is  very  intense  or  verjjGtaint,  colors  disappear 
altogether,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  wlh^kiitensely  illumined  they 
become  a  yellowish-white,  and  when  faintly  illuiriined  a  bluish-gray.  We 
have  already  considered  the  threshold  foi\cg}or.  Before  colors  disappear 
their  tone  is  altered.  Thus,  if  the  lights^  the  sun’s  spectrum  be  gradually 
diminished,  the  colors  will  disappear, Except  red,  green,  and  violet-blue. 
These  colors  then  become  red-bro^n,  olive-brown,  and  blue-gray,  and 
finally  disappear,  the  entire  becoming  gray.  When  the  intensity 

is  very  great,  violet  is  the  fy’jdxu  the  colors  to  become  white,  blue  becomes 
violet,  and  green  yellowism/before  the  colors  disappear.  Red  is  said  to 
remain  yellowish  with  greatest  intensity.  In  this  gray  spectrum  the 
maximum  of  intensii^pis  at  a  wave-length  of  535  w. 

According  toCg)  Helmholtz,  these  relations  of  color  and  intensity  are 
brought  in|p^yanony  with  the  theory  of  three  fundamental  colors  and 


Srdefc 


1  Ueb(&  den  Helligkeitswert  der  Spektralfarben,  Beitrage  zur  Psvchologie  und  Physi- 
ologi^^^feinnesorgane,  H.  v.  Helmholtz  als  Festgruss,  etc.,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig, 
189J. 3^388. 

QSrheorie  des  Farbensinnes,  Zeitsch.  fur  Psychol.,  v.  145-238,  May,  1893. 
^^JvLoc.  cit. 
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nerve-fibres  by  assuming  that  the  relative  effects  of  the  components  of  the 


colors  on  the  three  sets  of  fibres  vary  with  the  intensity.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  writer  that  the  facts  are  not  explained  by  the  theory,  but  rather 


that  unlikely  hypotheses  are  made  in  order  that  the  facts  may  not  be  sub¬ 


versive  of  the  theory.  Hering’s  theory,  which  in  general  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  fails  to  account  for  the  intricate 
relations  of  intensity  and  color. 


VIII. — INTENSITY  AND  SHARPNESS  OF  SIGHT. 


If  Weber’s  law  were  exactly  correct,  differences  would  be  equally  ap¬ 
parent  whatever  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  a  printed  page  could  be 
read  equally  well  in  any  illumination.  Weber’s  law  does  not  hold  for  very 
faint  nor  for  very  strong  intensities,  and  a  printed  page  cannot  be  read  as 
well  in  twilight  or  in  direct  sunlight  as  in  ordinary  daylight.  The  relation 
of  intensity  of  illumination  to  sharpness  of  sight  is  important  in  practical 
ophthalmology,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  illumination  is  the  most 
favorable  for  reading  test-types,  etc.,  and  what  corrections  must  be  made 
for  other  illuminations.  It  would  also  be  of  great  importance  to  determine 
what  intensity  of  light  is  most  suitable  and  advantageous  to  the  eyes  in 
reading  and  in  other  tasks  requiring  near  fixation.  The  writer  believes 
that  polarized  light  may  be  irritating  and  destructive  to  the  skin  and  the 
eyes,  but  this  has  not  been  investigated.  The  relation  between  intensity 
and  sharpness  of  sight  has  been  studied  by  several  observers,  of  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  here  only  Mac6  de  L6pinay  an^  W?|Nicati 1  and 
Uhthoff.2  The  research  by  the  latter  was  carried  out  ::W  'great  care  in  v. 
Helmholtz’s  laboratory.  He  used  the  symbols  proposed^  Snellen  for  testing 
sharpness  of  sight,  and  also  a  wire  grating.  mrpness  of  sight  in¬ 

creased  from  0.13  to  2.37  as  the  illumination  increased,  at  first  rapidly  and 
then  more  slowly,  but  the  maximum  sharpne|^could  not  be  obtained  with 
the  light  used.  The  sharpness  of  sighl^hfers  for  the  different  colors,  but 
this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inherent  diffidence  in  brightness  of  the  colors. 


AND  THE  FIELD  OF  VISION. 

light  and  color  varies  with  the  size  of  the 


The  apparent  inten^ifc^  of  light  and  color  varies  with  the  size  of  the 


The  apparent  inten^ifc^  of  light  and  color  varies  with  the  size  of 


2  U^t\r  das  Abhangigkeitsverhaltniss  der  Sehscharfe  von  der  Beleuchtungsintensitat, 
Arcb^lVOphth  ,  xxxii.  (1)  171-204,  1886;  Ueber  das  Abhangigkeitsverhaltniss  der 
Se^scnaiTe  von  der  Intensitat  so  wie  von  der  Wellenlange  im  Spektrum,  xxxvi.  (1)  33-61, 
IBgO^  Ueber  die  kleinsten  wahrnehmbaren  Gesiehtswinkel  in  den  verschiedenen  Teilen 
Spektrums,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psych.,  i.  155-160,  1890. 
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and  colors  when  very  intense  can  be  seen  even  though  they  have  no 
appreciable  area,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stars,  whose  colors  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish.  With  moderate  intensities,  however,  colors  must  have  a  certain 
area  in  order  to  be  seen  as  light,  and  a  certain  greater  area  in  order  that  the 
color  may  be  recognized.  The  fact  that  colors  must  have  a  certain  area  in 
order  that  they  may  be  seen  was  noticed  by  Plateau,1  and  the  relations  have 
been  investigated  by  Aubert  and  v.  Wittich.2  In  bright  but  diffused 
daylight  the  angle  the  surface  subtends  is  from  39"  to  11/  46".  On  a 
black  ground  the  bright  colors,  yellow  and  orange,  are  seen  first  as  “  clouds 
of  light."  On  a  white  ground  the  different  colors  are  seen  at  nearly  the 
same  angle  as  dark  spots.  When  a  color  is  very  small  in  area  its  tone 
varies,  as  is  the  case  when  the  intensity  is  faint. 

The  difference  in  intensity  which  can  just  be  distinguished  depends 
on  the  area  of  the  surfaces.  Aubert3  studied  the  relation  with  revolving 
wheels,  the  area  of  stimulation  being  altered  by  increasing  the  distance 
from  which  the  wheels  were  viewed.  Increasing  the  distance  does  not  alter 
the  brightness  of  the  lights,  excepting  so  far  as  the  rays  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  air.  With  a  moderate  intensity  Aubert  found  the  just  noticeable 
difference  increased  from  one  seventy-second  to  one-eleventh  as  the  angle 
decreased  from  7°  to  6°  22',  and  with  a  faint  light  and  a  small  angle  the 
one  ring  had  to  be  nine  times  as  bright  as  the  other  in  order  that  a 
difference  might  be  perceived. 

Not  only  is  the  apparent  intensity  of  lights  altered  by  the  area,  but 
the  apparent  area  is  altered  by  the  intensity.  A  brightly  ^Hqnined  object 

appears  larger  than  an  object 
of  the  s^Mpsize  less  brightly 
illumj*M/  a  phenomenon  to 
'the  name  irradiation 
been  given.  Thus,  in  the 
^ure  the  white  square  on  a 
black  ground  appears  larger 
than  the  black  square  on  the 
white  ground.  In  the  same 
manner  a  bright  light  partly 
covered  by  a  black  screen 
seems  to  dip  into  the  s^eWhs  shown  in  the  figure. 

Irradiation  seems  rMbe  chiefly  due  to  imperfect  accommodation,  and  is 
much  more  marke<|^ken  the  object  is  not  exactly  fixed.  The  diffusion 
circles  of  the  wl©  cover  part  of  the  black  field,  and  the  white  is  thus 

— 5# - — - 

1  Ueber  eiMge  Eigenschaften  der  vom  Lichte  auf  das  Gesichtsorgan  hervorgebrachten 
EindruckA  Pogg.  Ann.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.,  xx.  304-332,  1830. 

die  geringsten  Ausdebnungen  welche  man  farbigen  Objecten  geben  kann, 
si<^modbr  in  ihrer  specifischen  Farbe  wahrzunebmen,  Konigsberger  medicinische  Jahr- 
iv.  23,  1864. 

Op.  eit. 


Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  10. 


enlarged.  It  is  true  the  white  near  the  edge  is  darkened  by  the  diffusion 
circles  from  the  black,  but  the  gray  zone  is  attributed  to  the  white,  in 
accordance  with  Weber’s  law.  Plateau  and  others  have  explained  irra¬ 
diation  by  assuming  that  the  neighboring  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  retina  are  sympathetically  affected 
by  the  light  which  does  not  directly  fall  upon 
them ;  but  this  supposition  does  not  seem  re¬ 
quired  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  astronomers  have  noticed  that  a  faint 
star  can  be  seen  best  in  indirect  vision,  but  this 
may  be  because  the  fovea  centralis  is  fatigued 
by  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  Aubert  could  not  notice  any  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  the  intensity  of  light  seen 
in  direct  and  in  indirect  vision.  Schadow,1 
Kirschmann,2  and  others  have  published  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  relative  intensity  of  lights 

in  direct  and  in  indirect  vision,  with  conflicting  results.  It  seems  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  the  more  sen¬ 
sitive.  The  appearance  of  a  color  differs  greatly  according  to  the  part  of 
the  retina  stimulated,  the  outer  zones  being  altogether  color-blind.  The 
perimeter  is  now  universally  used  in  the  clinic,  and  is  the  subject  of 
special  articles  in  this  work. 

The  apparent  intensity  of  light  and  color  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
surroundings.  Thus,  a  gray  surface  on  white  appears  mu|h^arker  than  on 
black.  These  effects  of  contrast  are  partly  due  to  mo|4ments  of  the  eyes 
and  fatigue,  and  will  be  noticed  below.  The  intensi^bf  light  is  somewhat 
greater  when  it  affects  both  eyes  than  when  it  affects  one  only.  Jurin’s 
result  that  the  difference  in  intensity  is  abaaMqJb-thirteenth  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  later  observers.  An  apparently  conflicting  result  is  obtained  in 
a  curious  experiment  suggested  by  Feeing.  If  we  look  at  a  white  surface 
with  one  eye  and  then  open  the  other Nvith  a  smoked  glass  before  it,  the 
field  becomes  darkened,  although^sj&  total  amount  of  light  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  This  experiment  is  isIotP  to  the  conflict  of  the  fields  of  vision, 
which  subject  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


x. - TH^^rffl] 

When  th^ 

faint,  it  ca^nof^Se  seen, 
duration  4s  vbry  short. 


3  ART 


-TIME. 


70 


ESHOLD  AND  THE  MAXIMUM  SENSATION, 
maof  a  light  is  very  small,  or  when  the  intensity  is  very 
It  also  holds  that  a  light  cannot  be  seen  when  its 
We  find,  therefore,  a  threshold  of  size,  a  threshold 


* 


•  'I; 


v  Die#Lichtempfindlichkeit  der  peripheren  Netzhauttheile  im  Verhaltniss  zu  deren 
und  Farbensinn,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  xix.  439-461,  1879. 
er  2  Die  Farbenempfindung  im  indirecten  Sehen,  Philos.  Studien,  viii.  592-614,  1893. 
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of  intensity,  and  a  threshold  of  time.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  science  that  these  qualities  are  correlated  at  the 
threshold.  Thus,  the  threshold  of  intensity  depends  on  the  area  and  time 
of  stimulation,  and  a  measurable  decrease  in  intensity  is  compensated  by 
a  measurable  increase  in  area  or  time.  We  are,  consequently,  developing  a 
mechanics  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  sensation. 

The  fact  of  the  threshold  of  time  was  first  indicated  by  Plateau  and  by 
Fick.1  If  the  time  of  exposure  of  a  white  light  be  gradually  shortened, 
the  white  will  appear  gray  and  will  finally  disappear.  The  threshold  for 
white  light  has  not  been  exactly  measured,  but  investigations  with  colors 
have  been  carried  out  by  several  observers, — in  the  first  instance  by  v. 
Vierordt2  and  his  pupils.  They  used  a  pendulum  myograph  which  carries 
a  screen  with  a  vertical  opening,  the  time  of  exposure  being  known  from 
the  rate  at  which  the  pendulum  swings  and  the  width  of  the  opening.  In 
order  that  the  light  reflected  from  pigments  when  the  time  of  exposure 
was  2.90  (t  (tf  =  .001  second),  it  was  necessary  that  the  illumination  should 
be  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  to  five  hundred  and  thirteen  times 
as  great  as  when  the  time  was  not  limited.  As  the  time  was  lengthened 
the  intensity  decreased,  but  no  definite  relation  is  deduced  by  the  writers. 
Kunkel 3  in  Fick’s  laboratory  made  similar  experiments  with  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  He  found  the  threshold  to  be  different  with  different  colors,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  colors  to  vary  with  the  intensity  and  time  of  exposure. 
Thus,  green  and  even  yellow  may  appear  blue.  Such  changes  in  color  should 
be  compared  with  those  occurring  when  the  intensity  is  fapramd  when  the 
area  is  small.  Baxt4  in  v.  Helmholtz’s  laboratory  determined  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  after  an  impression  has  been  in  Vi&wsf  short  time  (4.8  <r) 
in  order  that  it  may  be  obliterated  by  a  following^fe%ht  light.  This  time 
varies  with  the  impression,  being  50  <t  for  a  gr^m-of  letters.  The  process 
in  this  case  is  complex,  but  the  time  mayy  ^^o^aps,  give  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  perception  of  the  impression  and  of  a  bright  light.  The 
writer5  has  published  experiments  mea^u^ng  the  time  threshold  for  colors, 
letters,  and  words.  For  colors  (pkrnienrs  compared  with  Chevreul’s  tables 
and  reflecting  daylight  from  the^W'ar  sky)  the  average  times  for  seven 
observers  were  red  1.28,  orangrtpO1!^,  yellow  0.96,  green  1.42,  blue  1.21,  and 


,/t; 


1  Ueber  den  zeitliche^V|rlauf  der  Erregung  in  der  Netzhaut,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u. 
Physiol.,  1863,  739-764. 

2  Das  Pendel  als^M^psapparat  der  Dauer  der  Gesichtseindrucke,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Phys., 
ii.  121-127,  1869.  Jfcwfcfiaiardt  and  C.  Faber,  Versuche  uber  die  zu  einer  Farbenempfin- 
dung  erforderhch^&hwnste  Zeit,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  ii.  127-142,  1869. 

3  TJeber^^S^hangigkeitder  Farbenempfindung  von  der  Zeit,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol., 
ix.  197-22(J}5^. 

4  Uebter  aie  Zeit,  welche  nOtig  ist,  damit  ein  Gesichtseindruck  zum  Bewusstsein 
konwtftHnm  liber  die  Grosse  (Extension)  der  bewussten  Wahrnehmung  bei  einem  Gesichts- 
eijdruSire  von  gegebener  Dauer,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  iv.  325-336,  1871. 

QHJeber  die  Tragheit  der  Netzhaut  und  der  Sehcentrums,  Philos.  Stud.,  iii.  94-127, 
“5 ;  Abridged,  Brain,  viii.  295-312,  1885-86. 
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Fig.  11. 


I 


violet  2.23  <?,  the  difference  being  probably  influenced  by  the  intensities  of 
the  colors.  The  times  tended  to  increase  in  arithmetical  progression  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light  decreased  in  geometrical  progression.  The  times  for 
single  letters  and  for  words  were  about  the  same,  but  the  times  for  different 
types  and  for  the  different  letters  of  the  same  type  were  not  the  same. 
The  relative  legibility  of  the  several  letters  was  thus  determined,  and  is 
shown  for  capital  small  pica  letters  in  the  accompanying  curve.  The  ordi¬ 
nates  represent  the  percentage  of  times  each  letter  was  correctly  read  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy  trials.  E,  the  letter  most  frequently  used,  is  thus  the 
most  illegible.  The  relative  legibility 
of  the  letters  is  of  practical  importance,  iqo 
as  the  more  illegible  letters  could  be 
modified  so  as  to  make  them  more 
easily  read.  It  is  also  of  interest  in  80 

this  place,  owing  to  the  use  made  of  70 
letters  in  determining  defects  of  ac-  60 
commodation.  The  letters  selected  for  ^ 
this  purpose  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  equally  legible,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  o0 
use  geometrical  forms  such  as  those  pro-  20 
posed  by  Snellen  or  the  series  planned  w 
by  Jastrow  and  Oliver  for  the  Colum-  Q 
bian  Exposition.  With  Snellen’s  test-  . 

types  the  time  of  exposure  required  in  order  that  they /should  be  correctly 
seen  was  D  =  4,  0.65 ;  D  =  1.75,  0.82 ;  D  =  1.25^^S5j  D  =  0.8,  1.57  ; 
D  =  0.5,  3.50  6 .  It  is  not  unlikely  that  more  aeSbrate  results  could  be 
obtained  in  clinical  work  if  the  time  of  exposu^Mvere  measured. 

When  the  time  of  exposure  is  made  tfmfogr  than  the  threshold,  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation  increases,  andrwnen  the  time  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  one-fifth  second  the  sensatior/"2?&ches  a  maximum.  This  can  be 
seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  opening  (frae  millimetres  by  five  centimetres)  in  a 
black  screen  and  jerking  the  sorajr  over  small  pieces  of  colored  paper. 
When  the  movement  is  qni  WP*  1  the  time  of  exposure  very  short  (the 
threshold),  no  color  can  be^$* ;  as  the  time  is  increased  the  color  becomes 
brighter  and  brighter/and  when  the  time  is  one-tenth  to  one-half  second 
the  color  seems  brirfiteMhan  the  same  color  does  in  ordinary  vision.  A 
landscape  looked  this  way  appears  unusually  brilliant.  Briicke,1  with 
revolving  wheejAjpbund  the  maximum  sensation  to  occur  when  the  time  of 
stimulatioqXfa^rB 9  <t  for  intermittent  lights.  More  extended  measurements 
with  whi&^Jghts  have  been  made  by  Exner,2  and  with  colored  light  by 

S/rA  den  Nutzeffect  intermittierender  Netzhautreizungen,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener 

i^ad%^Iath.-Natur.,  lxix.  (2)  128-153,  1864. 

fy  Ueber  die  zu  einer  Gesichtswahrnehmung  notbige  Zeit,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener 
a  ^ffikad. ,  Math.-Natur.,  lviii.  (2)  601-632,  1868. 
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Kunkel.1  The  former  found  the  times  to  decrease  in  arithmetical  progres¬ 
sion  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  increased  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  latter  found  the  times  for  colors  reduced  to  about  the  same  intensity 
to  be  red  57,  green  133,  and  blue  92  <r. 


Fig.  12. 


XI. — FATIGUE. 

When  the  time  of  exposure  is  still  further  increased,  the  sensation 
begins  to  fade,  and  finally  loses  its  quality  and  may  disappear  altogether. 
The  effects  of  fatigue  may  be  seen  by  placing  a  small  black  cross,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  If  after  looking  at  the  cross  for 

ten  seconds  it  be  jerked  away  by 
the  thread,  a  very  white  cross  will 
be  seen  on  the  sheet  of  paper.  The 
eye  has  become  fatigued  for  the 
white  excepting  the  part  covered 
by  the  cross,  which  consequently 
appears  the  brighter.  The  same 
experiment  may  be  made  for  colors 
by  placing  the  black  cross  on  a 
sheet  of  colored  paper.  The  part 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  cross  will  look  much  more  intense  and 
saturated  than  the  rest.  In  making  such  experiments  a  halo  is  usually  seen 
about  the  cross,  this  being  due  to  involuntary  movements  of  the  eyes. 
According  to  Fechner,2  a  bright  white  light  (as  white  paper  in  the  sunlight) 
does  not  simply  become  less  bright,  but  passes  through^  series  of  colors. 
The  white  at  first  looks  yellow,  then  blue-green  opJCae,  and  finally  red- 
violet  or  red.  These  changes  in  color  are  thoughOCpFechner  to  be  due  to 
some  of  the  components  of  white  light  produHu^fatigue  sooner  than  the 
others.  /-yJ 

Hess3  has  recently  made  a  complete *§tpay  of  the  appearance  of  spec¬ 
trum  colors  after  the  eye  had  previqwpy  been  fatigued  for  certain  colors. 
He  used  nine  points  in  the  spectmirr^and  two  combinations  of  red  and 
violet,  and  was  able  to  obtain  q%i&titative  results.  He  thinks  the  alter¬ 
ations  do  not  accord  with  the/Qm/rem ents  of  v.  Helmholtz’s  color  triangle. 

If  a  small  colored  bijND&  placed  on  a  sheet  of  gray  paper  it  can  be 
looked  at  until  the  c0far>d?sappears  altogether.  As  first  shown  by  Maria 
Bokowa,4  fatigue  amohming  to  color-blindness  may  be  brought  about  by 

1  Ueber  die/AbMngigkeit  der  Farbenempfindung  von  der  Zeit,  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges. 
Physiol., 

2  Ueb^vd^subjectiven  Nachbilder  und  Nebenbilder,  Pogg.  Ann.  d.  Phvs.  u.  Chem., 
1.  193-224,  4^7-470,  1840. 

die  Tonanderungen  der  Spectralfarben  durch  Ermiidung  der  Netzhaut  mit 
hom^^iem  Licbte,  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  xxxvi.  (1)  1-32,  1890. 

fj*4  Ein  Yerfahren  kiinstliche  Farbenblindheit  hervorzubringen,  Zeitsch.  f.  ration.  Med. 
fi  leihe,  xvii.  161-165,  1863. 
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wearing  spectacles  with  colored  glasses,  all  side-light  being  cut  off.  Indeed, 
the  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  comparing  our  sensation  on  going  from  the 
daylight  into  a  room  lit  up  by  gas  or  lamps  with  that  which  we  have  in  the 
same  room  in  the  evening.  In  the  former  case  the  light  seems  reddish,  in 
the  latter  we  notice  no  color.  Quantitative  determinations  of  fatigue  have 
been  obtained  by  C.  F.  Muller1  in  Fick’s  laboratory,  by  Exner,  and  by 
Schon.2  According  to  Muller,  if  the  intensity  of  the  original  sensation 
be  1,  the  intensity  after  three  seconds  will  be  0.72,  after  five  seconds  0.66, 
after  ten  seconds  0.49,  after  fifteen  seconds  0.46,  after  twenty  seconds  0.43, 
after  twenty-five  seconds  0.37,  and  after  thirty  seconds  0.35.  Fatigue  con¬ 
sequently  follows  most  rapidly  at  first,  and  more  slowly  afterwards,  the 
apparent  intensity  waning  to  half  in  about  ten  seconds.  Fullerton  and 
the  writer  have  found  that  when  two  lights  are  viewed  in  succession  the 
second  is  apt  to  appear  the  fainter,  the  constant  error  being  on  the  average 
one-twelfth  of  the  light.  Schon  used  colors  of  the  spectrum  and  obtained 
results  corresponding  to  Muller’s.  After  three  seconds  red  decreased  to 
0.59,  green  to  0.52,  and  blue  to  0.37.  The  visual  mechanism  is  most 
sensitive  when  we  first  awake  in  the  morning.  According  to  Muller,  the 
sensitiveness  decreases  during  the  day,  and  objects  appear  only  half  as 
bright  in  the  evening  as  in  the  early  morning.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  time  of  day  should  be  considered  in  making  tests  for  the  sharpness  of 
vision.  Recent  experiments  by  Fick  and  Gruber,  however,  show  that  fatigue 
reaches  its  maximum  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  less  after  awakening, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  light  is  kept  constant  no  furjjlffcit  decrease  in 
sensitiveness  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  day.  These  writers  hold  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  restored  by  movemt^N^of  the  eyelids  and 
of  accommodation ;  but  this  view  seems  to  be  refuted  Dy  Hering. 

The  relation  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  stimulation 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
curve.  The  abscissae  repre¬ 
sent  the  time  of  stimulation, 
and  the  ordinates  the  intensity 
of  the  corresponding  sensi 
tion.  The  curve  is  divid^N 
in  two,  the  right-hand*  half 
being  drawn  in  a  dMerent 
scale  as  regards  The 

curve  shows  thafjL  short  time  elapses  before  there  is  any  sensation,  the 
sensation  tl^iApfcreases  with  the  time,  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly, 
to  a  maxi^n^h,  and  afterwards  begins  to  wane,  and  more  slowly  as  the  time 
becomQgVonger. 


'Vers 


1  Wrsuche  fiber  den  Verlauf  der  Netzhautermiidung,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1866. 

8  Einfluss  der  Ermiidung  auf  die  Farhenempfindung,  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  xx.  (2)  273- 
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The  threshold  and  the  maximum  sensation  are  accounted  for  by  the 
principles  of  inertia.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  set  the 
visual  mechanism  in  motion,  and  a  certain  further  amount  of  energy  to 
excite  it  fully.  The  correlation  between  intensity,  extensity,  and  time  may 
thus  be  understood,  for  we  are  concerned  with  the  total  amount  of  energy 
which  may  be  contributed  chiefly  by  greater  force,  increased  size,  or  longer 
time.  Thus,  with  the  intense  light  of  the  electric  spark  objects  may  be 
seen,  although  the  time  of  exposure  be  very  short,  whereas  a  faint  star 
can  be  seen  only  after  looking  for  some  time  at  the  point  in  the  heavens 
at  which  it  will  appear.  The  waning  of  the  sensation  as  the  stimulation 
is  continued  is  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
haustion.  We  can  understand  that  the  substance  in  the  retina  (supposing 
light  to  start  a  nervous  impulse  by  chemical  action)  may  become  decom¬ 
posed  during  stimulation  faster  than  it  can  be  built  up  by  the  cells,  as  a 
photographic  film  becomes  less  sensitive  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light.  The 
exhaustion  may  be  also  of  brain-centres.  The  waning  of  the  sensation  as 
the  time  of  stimulation  continues  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  relations  of 
intensity  reviewed  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  We  saw  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  increase  more  slowly  than  the  energy  of  the  stimulus. 

The  times  which  we  have  been  considering  would  undoubtedly  vary 
with  the  condition  of  the  eye  and  of  the  nervous  system,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  do  not  know  anything  at  present  about  the  relations.  The 
time  of  exposure  required  in  order  that  a  color  may  be  recognized  would 
be  an  accurate  test  and  measure  of  color-blindness.  Th^Vate  of  fatigue 
and  restoration  would  probably  be  affected  by  disease  e  and  of  the 

nervous  system,  and  might  prove  surprisingly  usefuL^^iagnosis. 

XII. — POSITIVE  AFTER-IM^^k. 

The  same  principles  of  inertia  which  dein^a  a  certain  time  to  set  the 
nervous  mechanism  in  motion  would  lea^ljisN;o  expect  that  this  motion 
will  continue  after  the  stimulation  ceases.  We  in  fact  find  that  a  rocket 
or  a  meteor  is  seen  as  a  line  of  light,  ^Lue  to  the  impression  persisting  after 
the  stimulation  is  no  longer  pres  Aristotle,  who  has  in  so  many  cases 
anticipated  the  results  of  mpd!©^  science,  seems  to  have  first  described 
after-images,  and  with  gre&N^actness.  The  next  reference  to  the  subject 
seems  to  be  by  Augue  ien,  after  a  long  interval,  Pieresc  (1634)  de¬ 

scribed  the  positive  amjj^gative  after-image  of  the  window  cross-bar,  and 
the  subject  attraehfljthe  attention  of  Mariotte,  Newton,  Buffon,  Darwin, 
Goethe,  and  others.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  owe  largely  to 
Plateau, 1  2  Seguin,3  Aubert,4  and  v.  Helmholtz.5  In  spite  of  the 


1  Lo&  cfa  2  Loc.  cit. 

JJ&l^rches  sur  les  couleurs  accidentelles,  Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de  Phys.,  Ser.  3,  xli. 
413-48<$<f  185 4 ;  Memoires  sur  les  couleurs  accidentelles,  Compt.  rend,  de  l’Acad.  des 
ifiSices,  xxxiii.  642-644,  1851 ;  xxxiv.  767,  768,  1852 ;  xxxv.  476,  1852. 
f. ^  4  Loc.  cit. 


5  Loc.  cit. 
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large  amount  of  work  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  after¬ 
images — v.  Helmholtz  gives  twenty-four  references,  which  number  might 
readily  be  doubled — the  results  are  far  from  being  accordant  or  complete. 
After-images  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  difficult  to  investigate,  because  a  great 
deal  of  practice  is  required  before  they  can  be  properly  observed,  whereas 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  such  observations.  Fechner’s  experi¬ 
ments  entailed  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  and  several  other  observers  have 
injured  their  eyes  in  studying  after-images  and  entoptic  phenomena.  Those 
undertaking  the  investigation  of  these  subjects  should  continue  their  work 
for  a  series  of  years  and  make  only  a  few  observations  at  one  time. 

In  order  to  observe  a  positive  after-image,  a  bright  object,  as  the  sun  or 
the  globe  of  a  lamp,  should  be  looked  at  for  a  short  time,  say  one-half 
second.  This  can  be  done  conveniently  by  holding  a  black  screen  (pierced 
in  order  to  secure  a  point  of  fixation)  before  the  eyes  and  uncovering  the 
object  for  a  moment.  The  eyes  should  be  rested  (closed  and  covered)  for 
from  one  to  five  minutes  previously,  so  that  traces  of  previous  after-images 
may  disappear  and  nothing  be  left  in  the  field  of  vision  excepting  the  light 
chaos  or  “  own  light”  of  the  eye.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  movements 
of  the  eye  or  body.  Observers  often  find  it  difficult  to  notice  after-images  at 
first,  but  my  students  have  always  been  able  to  see  them  after  a  little  practice. 

The  positive  after-image  maintains  the  same  relations  of  light  and 
shade  as  the  original  objects,  and  the  colors  may  be  the  same  at  first,  but 
these  quickly  change.  When  the  eyes  are  covered  after  exposure  to  a 
bright  object,  nothing  is  seen  at  first  by  most  observers, T*rft>4fter  a  couple 
of  seconds  the  after-image  appears  in  the  light  chaos  oftw^fidd  of  vision, 
v.  Helmholtz  holds  that  the  delay  in  the  appearancgfb^the  after-image  is 
due  to  movements  of  the  eyes  and  body ;  but  this  scarcely  be  the  case, 
as  the  after-image  does  not  appear  at  once,  evqp^m^en  no  appreciable  move¬ 
ments  are  made,  and  does  appear  in  due  thS^although  movements  be  pur¬ 
posely  made.  Indeed,  according  to  rectfntVbservati  ons  by  Hess,  the  effects 
of  the  stimulus  disappear  almost  immeStately  and  give  place  to  a  negative 
after-image  (difficult  to  notice),  and<tms  is  followed  by  the  positive  after¬ 
image,  which  we  are  here  conf^d^ing.  v.  Vintschgau  and  Lustig  have 
also  measured  the  latent  periocO^Sn  after-image.1 

In  the  after-image  detaife^an  often  be  noticed  which,  owing  to  lack  of 
time  or  to  intense  brigfffnfis^  were  not  seen  in  the  original  object.  Thus, 
the  twigs  of  a  tree  ma ]Hoe  imperceptible  when  they  are  between  the  eyes 
and  the  sun,  but  rra^)become  apparent  in  the  after-image.  As  the  image 
fades,  the  relations  of  light  and  shade  change,  the  brighter  parts  lasting  the 
longer.  T^sS^her  course  of  the  positive  after-image  becomes  complicated 
with  the  i^tlts  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and  its  consideration  must  be 
postpon^  until  negative  after-images  have  been  noticed. 


Zeitmessende  Beobachtungen  liber  die  Wahrnehmung  des  sich  entwickelnden  posi- 
Nachbildes  eines  electrischen  Funkens,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Phys.,  xxxiii.  494-512,  1884. 
L/  Vol.  I.— 34 
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XIII. — NEGATIVE  AND  COMPLEMENTARY  AFTER-IMAGES. 

When  an  object  is  not  very  bright  and  is  looked  at  for  several  seconds 
or  longer,  the  positive  after-image  can  be  perceived  with  difficulty  or  not  at 
all,  but  the  stimulation  leaves  effects  which  are  called  negative  after-images. 
In  these,  as  in  the  negative  plate  of  a  photograph,  the  relations  of  light 
and  shade  are  reversed,  so  that  a  bright  object  on  a  dark  background  be¬ 
comes  a  dark  object  on  a  bright  background.  Such  negative  after-images 
we  have  already  met  in  the  section  on  fatigue.  They  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  field  of  vision  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  or  can  be  projected  on  any 
surface. 

The  color  of  the  negative  after-image  is  in  normal  cases  complementary 
to  the  color  of  the  original  object.  It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  red  the  after-image  may  be  positive  and  complementary.  Fech- 
ner 1  has  made  the  most  careful  study  of  the  color  of  negative  after-images, 
considering  the  background  on  which  the  object  is  exhibited  and  the  color 
of  the  field  on  which  it  is  projected. 

While  the  color  of  the  negative  after-image  may  be  said  to  be  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  color  of  the  original  light,  it  is  not  established  that  the 
relation  is  exact,  and  cases  have  been  recorded 2  in  which  it  does  not  hold 
at  all.  Hilbert3  has  recently  described  his  own  case,  in  which  the  color 
of  the  after-image  is  entirely  altered  when  he  is  fatigued.  It  is  possible 
that  the  nature  and  course  of  after-images  may  prove  unexpectedly  useful 
in  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  nerrous  system. 

The  complementary  color  of  negative  after-images  is^d^bfinted  for  in  a 
general  way  by  fatigue :  the  eye  has  become  exhaus^^for  the  color  at 
which  it  has  been  looking,  and  the  complementayjCSomponents  of  white 
light  produce  relatively  greater  effects.  When  tWytfter-image  is  projected 
on  a  colored  field  complementary  to  the  origiraSMight,  the  color  (even  of 
the  sun's  spectrum)  appears  brighter  and  more  saturated  than  otherwise. 
Colors  more  intense  and  beautiful  thaltcan  be  imagined  may  be  seen  by 
looking  for  one-fourth  second  at  a  pa^^)f  the  spectrum  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  night's  rest,  the  eyes  ^^ving  previously  been  exposed  for  one 
minute  to  the  complementary  cc^oW 

The  longer  the  time  ^vi^faon  the  longer  does  the  negative  after¬ 
image  last ;  indeed,  PurkiffS^  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  is  an  exact 
proportion,  each  addit^on^Tsecond  of  fixation  (of  a  candle)  increasing  the 
duration  of  the  a/to^image  twenty  seconds.  Aubert  found  that  when  the 
sun  was  regard^Wfar  three  seconds  the  after-image  lasted  two-thirds  of  a 
minute ;  wheqHve  time  of  regard  was  five  seconds  the  image  lasted  about 
five  min  dien  eight  seconds,  it  was  about  ten  minutes.  The  after¬ 

image  sds(N lasts  the  longer  the  brighter  the  light  of  the  original  object. 
In  ^^^riter's  laboratory  exact  measurements  are  being  made  of  the 

Loc.  cit.  ~  2  Cf.  Aubert,  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  562. 

er  3  Zur  Kenntniss  des  successiven  Kontrastes,  Zeitscli.  f.  Psychol.,  iv.  74-77,  1892. 
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duration  of  after-images  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  time,  intensity,  and 
area  of  stimulation.  The  average  duration  of  the  after-image  increased 
from  eight  to  fourteen  seconds  as  the  time  of  exposure  was  increased  from 
three  to  twenty  seconds,  and  from  eight  to  sixty  seconds  as  the  intensity 
of  the  light  was  increased  three-hundred-and-twenty-fold. 

The  apparent  size  of  the  after-image  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  field 
on  which  it  is  projected :  thus,  the  after-image  of  a  surface  one  centimetre 
square,  regarded  at  a  distance  of  thirty  centimetres,  when  projected  on  a 
wall  appears  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  wall.  This  is, 
of  course,  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  small  object  near  by  stimulates  the 
same  area  on  the  retina  as  a  larger  object  farther  away.  If  the  after-image 
from  a  surface  one  centimetre  square  cover  as  much  space  on  a  distant  wall 
as  a  picture,  we  judge  it  to  be  as  large  as  the  picture.  The  shape  of  an 
after-image,  as  of  a  cross  or  a  circle,  is  distorted  when  it  is  projected  on  an 
oblique  surface.  Thus,  the  after-image  of  a  cross  A  (Fig.  14)  will  appear 


Fig.  14. 


A 


C 


B 


as  B  when  projected  on  the  wall  above  and  to  the  left 


the  right  it  will  appear  as  C.  This  is  the  convers< 


daily  life  a  distorted  image  in  this  position  wouldvbe 


cross,  and  would  be  interpreted  as  a  true  crosa^ 


After-images  are  not  usually  observed,  Wga 
we  attend  only  to  those  things  which  iuteresfcnis.  S< 


we  attend  only  to  those  things  which  ii^tefesrus.  Sometimes  people  notice 
after-images  or  entoptic  phenomena  l^te  in  life  for  the  first  time,  and  fancy 
that  something  is  wrong  with  theiijyvesight,  and  may  even  consult  a  phy¬ 
sician.  The  physician  should, /mfeequently,  be  prepared  to  explain  how 
far  these  phenomena  are  n^rOj^TlV  While  after-images  are  not  distinctly 


tar  these  phenomena  are  n^rfa^l.^  Wlnle  atter-images  are  not  distinctly 
distinguished,  yet  they  imaM^reatly  alter  the  appearance  of  the  external 
world.  Thus,  movinc/obg^cts  are  fused,  and  produce  a  total  result  which 
consciousness  is  una^leTo  analyze.  Not  only  so,  but,  our  eyes  being:  con- 
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black.  In  the  same  manner  red  looks  much  brighter  on  a  green  surface 
than  on  an  orange  surface.  These  results  persist  even  when  care  is  taken 
not  to  move  the  eyes,  and  are  termed  u  contrast.”  But  the  phenomena  are 
evidently  not  explained  by  naming  them.  Hering  maintains  that  the  ex¬ 
citation  spreads  in  the  retina,  so  that  not  only  the  parts  stimulated  by  white 
but  also  the  neighboring  parts  are  exhausted,  v.  Helmholtz,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  alterations  are  due  to  mistaken  judgment,  our 
perceptions  being  relative.  Thus,  a  medium-sized  man  may  seem  tall  in 
the  company  of  a  short  man  and  short  in  the  company  of  a  tall  man.  The 
effects  of  contrast  are  probably  determined  by  various  causes,  some  of 
which  we  do  not  understand.  The  subject  is  very  important  for  the  artist, 
especially  for  the  painter,  who  must  depend  on  contrast  to  secure  light  and 
color.  Thus,  a  painted  scene  by  sunlight  is  far  less  bright  and  a  scene  by 
moonlight  far  brighter  than  nature,  the  effects  being  secured  by  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  contrast.  The  subject  of  contrast  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


XIV. — THE  COMPLICATION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  AFTER-IMAGES. 

The  course  of  the  after-image  is  not  so  simple  and  regular  as  might 
be  supposed  from  reading  the  accounts  usually  given  in  the  text-books  of 
psychology  and  physiology.  Nor  is  the  theoretical  explanation  offered  by 
the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  as  satisfactory  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
When  a  bright  object  is  looked  at  for  an  instant  the  positive  after-image  is 
seen  as  above  described,  and  may  not  be  followed  by  other  images,  and 
when  a  rather  faint  color  (as  a  pigment  in  diffused  daybgMt)  is  looked  at 
for  some  time  the  negative  and  complementary  after-images  seen  without 
further  complications.  But  very  striking  results  m^sfftilow  the  fixation 
of  a  white  light.  These  have  been  described  by  Plaftpu,  Fechner,  Seguin,  v. 
Helmholtz,  and  Aubert.  If  bright  white  light-BCrooked  at  for  a  moment, 
according  to  v.  Helmholtz,  there  will  be  a/mW  after-image  which  passes 
quickly  through  a  green-blue  to  a  brilliatit  mdigo-blue  and  then  into  violet 
or  rose.  Then  follows  a  gray-orange,  ©»  fter-image  usually  disappearing 
or  becoming  negative.  In  the  latt^pase  the  orange  may  be  followed  by  a 
dim  yellow-green.  The  order  atfSjrfature  of  the  colors  vary  according  to 
the  time  of  exposure  and  ity  of  the  light.  Admitting  light  or 

projecting  the  image  on  a  biXfrter  field  advances  the  course  of  the  image, 
and,  conversely,  decreasing  *me  light  brings  it  back  to  an  earlier  stage.  If 
the  sun  be  viewed  fqj;  mTlnstant,  similar  results  follow,  but  there  are  con¬ 
centric  rings  of  cpfcS^hicli  proceed  from  the  outside  towards  the  centre. 
Owing  to  imperfect  fixation  and  accommodation  (and,  it  may  be,  to  the 
spreading  o^^^nulation  on  the  retina),  the  image  extends  beyond  the  true 
disk  of  thc^tin,  and,  the  outer  circles  being  less  intense,  the  after-image 
proce^te^aore  rapidly  through  its  phases. 

^Tr^  descriptions  of  Fechner  and  v.  Helmholtz  seem  largely  to  ignore 
aspirations  of  the  after-image,  ascribing  such  as  occur  to  accidental  move¬ 
ments,  pressures,  and  changes  of  illumination.  The  oscillations  have,  how- 
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ever,  been  properly  described  by  Purkinje,  Plateau,  and  Aubert,  and  are  to 
the  writer  the  most  striking  of  all  the  phenomena.  These  authors  have 
noted  four  or  five  oscillations  from  positive  to  negative,  the  after-image 
lasting  in  all  about  five  minutes.  The  writer  has  made  the  unexpected 
observation  that  an  after-image  may  last  indefinitely,  the  oscillations  from 
positive  to  negative  being  innumerable.  The  writer  obtained  (after  resting 
the  eyes  five  minutes  and  exposing  them  for  one  minute)  an  after-image  of 
the  clear  sky  and  the  bars  of  a  window,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  present 
writing,  after  an  interval  of  eight  months.  During  the  first  hour  the-  oscil¬ 
lations  occurred  continually,  at  first  at  intervals  of  about  ten  seconds,  the 
panes  and  bars  displaying  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors,  mostly  greens  and 
purples.  In  the  course  of  the  first  mouth  the  after-image  became  gradually 
less  distinct.  On  closing  the  eyes  it  always  appeared  positive,  becoming 
negative  after  a  few  seconds,  and  passing  through  a  series  of  oscillations 
which  could  be  continued  indefinitely  by  altering  the  illumination.  Since 
that  time  the  after-image  has  become  continually  less  distinct.  On  closing 
the  eyes  it  always  appears  positive,  becoming  negative  only  so  far  as  lines 
of  light  appear  along  the  dark  bars.  The  colors  of  the  panes  are  dim 
yellow  and  violet.  When  projected  on  a  bright  surface,  as  the  sky,  the 
after-image  is  negative.  This  result  has  been  partially  confirmed  by  a 
second  observer,  in  whose  case  the  after-image  lasted  three  weeks,  after 
which  it  could  not  be  distinctly  observed.1 

The  theory  of  Fechner  and  v.  Helmholtz  that  positive  after-images 
are  due  to  persistence  of  motion  in  the  retina  and  that  negative  and  com¬ 
plementary  after-images  are  due  to  exhaustion  offer;  jA>on  gh- and -ready 
explanation  of  the  more  evident  phenomena,  but  is^wadequate  in  many 
ways.  The  recurrence  of  the  positive  after^jjEage  several  times,  as 
observed  by  Purkinje,  Plateau,  and  Aubert,  aMSfey  all  the  students  of  the 
writer,  and  its  duration  for  many  monthg-ift^ie  observation  given  above, 
cannot  be  due  to  simple  persistence  of  /he^agmal  stimulation.  According 
to  v.  Helmholtz,  the  color  of  negative^ter-images  is  due  to  exhaustion  of 
the  eye  for  the  original  color  and^tner  consequent  preponderance  of  other 
colors  when  the  eye  is  stimulated^  white  light.  But  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  great  brilliancy  of  and  the  fact  that  they  are  seen  best 

when  all  external  hghtjre^xcluded.  The  theory  of  Hering  accounts 
better  for  the  facts,  /IhAJs  more  adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology.  But  it  TMnot  easy  to  believe  that  a  process  of  assimilation 
is  accompanied  sensation,  especially  one  that  differs  only  in  quality 
from  the  accompanying  process  of  dissimilation.  Theories  of  color- 
vision  h^fexfecbntly  been  elaborated  by  Wundt,  Donders,  Franklin,  and 
Ebbingli^^and  it  is  certainly  time  to  stop  teaching  the  Young-Helm- 
holtz^Aieory  in  elementary  text-books  of  physics  and  physiology.  To 

5^ - 

CY1  Since  writing  the  above  1  have  read  in  a  letter  by  Newton  (Brewster’s  Life)  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  persistent  after-image  of  the  sun. 
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the  psychologist  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  facts  are  obtained  by 
introspection  and  psychological  experiment,  the  physiological  theories  being 
based  on  these  facts  and  not  on  any  knowledge  of  processes  in  the  eye  and 
the  brain.  The  psychological  facts  are  established,  whereas  the  physio¬ 
logical  theories  are  in  dispute. 


Fig.  15. 


XV. — INTERMITTENT  STIMULATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  after-images  and  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  nervous  mechanism  is  the  fusion  of  stimuli  which  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  disks  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  and  illustrated  (Fig.  3)  the  sectors  fuse  and  give 
a  uniform  sensation.  The  phenomenon  can  be  illustrated  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  figure.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  stimulated  by  the  lights  OA ,  BC, 

DE '  etc.,  there  being  alter¬ 
nate  pauses  AB,  CD ,  EF, 
etc.  Time  is  thus  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  horizontal  line, 
the  abscissa  (each  subdivision 
being  say  0.01  second),  and 
intensity  of  sensation  by  the 
vertical  lines  (the  ordinates), 
the  light  being  such  as  would 
give  an  intensity  of  sensation 
OX.  If  there  were  no  inertia 
of  the  visua&aecflanism,  one 
would  haTO*for  0.01  second  a 
sensatii^equal  to  OX,  then 
foA^UJl  second  a  complete 
absence  of  sensation,  then  another  sensation  for  0.01  second,  etc.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  first  0.01  second  \he  light  only  partly  pro¬ 
duces  its  effect  (as  explained  in  Section  X>);  and  one  has  a  sensation  whose 
intensity  is  represented  by  Aa.  Then  when  the  light  ceases  for  0.01  second 
the  motion  of  the  visual  mechanisimAfek  not  subside  entirely,  but  gradually, 
the  sensation  after  0.01  second  Bb.  A  new  stimulation  carries  the 

sensation  to  Co,  which  in  theS&JfSe  falls  to  Dd,  and  so  on,  until  the  amount 
of  fall  during  each  pauartsVeUfual  to  the  amount  of  rise  during  each  stimu¬ 
lation.  If  the  times  bKionger  than  about  0.01  second,  there  will  be  a 
flickering  sensation*i&5)rise  and  fall  of  sensation  being  given  in  conscious¬ 
ness.  If  the  tim^yare  shorter  than  about  0.01  second,  the  intermittent 
stimulation  g^ves  \  uniform  sensation.  This  would  follow  from  the  facts 
discussed  ifhder  the  perception  of  small  differences  (Section  II.).  If  the 
time  be  §(\short  that  the  fall  in  sensation  is  less  than  would  occur  were  the 
liffht  ^uyetsed  by  say  one-hundredth  of  its  amount,  no  difference  will  be 
"iyed. 

ternate  stimulations  and  pauses  can  be  given  most  conveniently  by 
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means  of  revolving  wheels.  The  pause  can  be  secured  by  painting  one-half 
or  other  sector  of  the  wheel  black,  or  (as  all  pigments  reflect  some  light)  the 
pause  can  be  made  complete  by  revolving  a  sector  before  a  dark  box.  The 
intervals  at  which  fusion  occurs  become  longer  as  the  light  is  taken  fainter. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  just  perceptible  difference  is  a 
larger  part  of  a  faint  light,  v.  Helmholtz  found  that  ten  revolutions  per 
second  were  sufficient  to  cause  fusion  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and 
twenty-four  revolutions  per  second  in  strong  lamplight.  Others  (Plateau, 
Aubert,  and  the  present  writer)  find  a  more  rapid  rate  of  revolution  neces¬ 
sary — about  fifty  per  second — in  ordinary  diffused  daylight,  the  duration 
of  the  stimulation  and  pause  together  being  thus  about  0.02  second.  Ferry 
has  found  that  the  duration  decreases  from  about  0.04  to  about  0.02  second 
as  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  increased  twenty-four-fold,  and  deduces  the 
law,  “  the  duration  of  retinal  impression  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  luminosity.”  Plateau  and  Emsmann  found  the  period 
at  which  fusion  occurs  to  be  dependent  on  the  color ;  but  Ferry  has  shown 
that  the  difference  in  time  is  probably  due  to  the  varying  intensities  of  the 
colors. 

When  complete  fusion  occurs,  and  the  sensation  is  uniform,  the  inten¬ 
sity  is  the  same  as  would  occur  were  the  same  amount  of  light  spread  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  disk.  This  was  first  stated  by  Talbot  (1834),  and  is  known 
as  Talbot’s  law.  It  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  Plateau,  Fick, 
and  v.  Helmholtz.  After  fusion  occurs,  increasing  the  rate  of  stimulation 
does  not  alter  the  intensity  of  illumination.  This  can  reaAly  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  disk  such  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Whei^hre  is  revolved 
fifty  times  per  second,  the  inner  circle,  /Oy 

where  there  are  fifty  interruptions,  and  the  ■FlG*  16, 

outer  circle,  where  there  are  one  hundred 
interruptions,  appear  of  the  same  intensit^^Q 
Before  the  disk  revolves  rapidly  enough  tl^y  / 
secure  complete  fusion  it  is  brighter 
when  complete  fusion  occurs,  the  sgnsWon 
having  time  to  arrive  at  a  maximuln  (cf. 

Section  X.).  Revolving  wheeWar®  one  of 
the  most  convenient  methojls^r  measuring 
the  intensity  of  lights  atffd  wlo  for  mingling 
colors.  The  fusion  ofN^ctrum  colors  has 
been  studied  by  5^j)ols  and  Ferry,  who 

revolved  dark  sectors  before  the  colors,  and  spectrum  colors  could  be  mixed 
by  means  evolving  prisms  or  mirrors. 

The  of  sensation  gives  the  impression  of  movement  in  the  i li¬ 

st  rume^kfk  no  wn  as  a  toy)  called  the  stroboscope,  or  “  wheel  of  life.”  By 
varfe^n&thods  objects  in  the  position  they  would  have  at  intervals  in  the 
c<mtee  of  movements  are  shown  successively,  and  the  impressions  fuse  and 
C2j>ve  the  appearance  of  natural  movements.  Lissajous’s  curves,  showing 
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the  vibrations  of  tuning-forks,  also  depend  on  this  principle.  Conversely, 
in  daily  life  an  object  in  motion  makes  a  total  impression,  and  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  separate  positions.  Instantaneous  photographs 
(as  those  by  Muybridge)  show  the  positions  of  animals  when  moving,  and 
these  are  such  as  no  one  could  have  perceived  by  looking  at  the  animal. 

NVI. - THE  REACTION-TIME  ON  LIGHT  AND  THE  TIME  OF  PERCEPTION. 

In  treating  the  time-phenomena  of  vision  we  have  so  far  considered  the 
relation  between  the  time  of  stimulation  and  the  nature  of  sensation,  and 
the  continuation  of  sensation  after  the  stimulation  ceases.  We  should  not, 
however,  neglect  the  time  required  to  convert  the  physical  energy  into  a 
nervous  impulse,  the  time  required  to  transmit  the  nervous  impulse  along 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  the  time  taken  up  in  cerebral  changes  and 
in  consciousness  before  the  impression  is  perceived.  These  times  have  often 
been  confused  with  the  time  threshold,  the  time  of  stimulation  for  maximum 
sensation,  and  with  one  another.  Yet  the  processes  are  entirely  different, 
and  the  times  are  not  only  different  but  independent.  Thus,  in  a  general 
way,  the  time  a  light  must  work  on  the  retina  in  order  to  excite  a  sensation 
may  be  0.001  second,  the  time  it  must  work  to  call  forth  the  maximum  sen¬ 
sation  may  be  0.02  second,  the  impulse  may  travel  along  the  optic  nerve  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  metres  per  second,  and  the  time  of  perception  may  be  0.05 
to  0.2  second.  The  first  three  times  depend  largely  on  the  intensity  of  the 
light ;  the  last  time  depends  chiefly  on  the  complexity  of  the  impression, 
whereas  the  rate  in  the  nerve  is  probably  independent  of  either  intensity  or 
complexity.  * 

Science  has  not  succeeded  in  determining  separah^Jthe  times  we  are 
now  considering,  but  a  complex  time  which  includesQKiehi  may  be  measured 


than  fq^Vhe  so-called  mechanical  senses,  hearing  and  touch,  with  which  this 


1  The  Time-Relations  of  Mental  Phenomena,  New  York,  1890. 

2  Op  cit. 
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time  would  almost  disappear.  The  time  of  transmission  along  the  sensory 
nerve  has  been  studied  (in  the  first  instance  by  v.  Helmholtz)  by  applying 
a  stimulus  to  the  skin  nearer  or  farther  away,  and  determining  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  reaction-time,  or  by  comparing  the  time  at  which  the 
impressions  arrive  in  consciousness.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
experiments  are  considerable,  and  the  results  of  the  numerous  researches 
which  have  been  made  are  not  accordant.  The  rate  of  transmission  in  the 
motor  nerve  may  be  studied  by  directly  stimulating  the  nerve-trunk  at 
varying  distances  from  the  muscle  and  measuring  the  time  elapsing  before 
a  contraction  occurs.  This  can  be  managed  more  easily  than  experiments 
on  sensory  nerves,  and  the  rates  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same 
in  the  two  cases.  This  rate  is  said  to  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  metres  per 
second.1 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  light  was  seen  and  a  movement  willed, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  “  willing”  is  done  beforehand,  and  consists 
in  placing  the  centres  concerned  with  the  special  movement  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  Then  when  the  stimulus  occurs  the  movement  is 
discharged  reflexly  before  we  see  the  light  and  recognize  its  nature.  This 
may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  figure.  The  light 


Fig.  17. 


the  hand,  where  jn»grvation  takes  place.  The  time  of  the  reflex  act  of 
to  Exner,  about  0.06  second. 


reaction  varies  with  the  intensity  and  area  of  the 


iktli^Vdor  has  no  appreciable  effect.  It  also  varies  with  the  atten- 
)bserver.  It  is  this  latter  fact  which  is  of  especial 


The  variation  in  length  and  regularity  of  the 


V  Charles  S.  Dolley  and  J.  McK.  Cattell,  On  Reaction-Times  and  the  Velocity  of  the 
'vous  Impulse,  Psych.  Rev.,  vol.  i.  No.  11,  March,  1894,  pp.  159-168. 
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reaction  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  eye  and  other  parts  of  the  visual 
mechanism,  and  the  relations  deserve  careful  study,  as  they  add  to  the 
accuracy  and  range  of  methods  of  diagnosis. 

The  time  required  to  perceive  the  nature  of  an  impression  may  also  be 
determined.  Thus  conditions  may  be  arranged  so  that  the  impression  must 
be  distinguished  before  the  movement  is  made.  The  observer,  for  example, 
does  not  know  what  color  will  be  presented,  and  is  told  to  move  his  hand 
only  in  case  blue  occur.  In  this  case  the  movement  cannot  be  released 
until  the  nature  of  the  impression  is  distinguished,  although  here,  too,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  movement  with  the  impression  may  be  substantially 
automatic.  The  writer  found  the  time  required  to  distinguish  a  white 
light  to  be  about  0.05  second,  a  color  from  other  colors  0.10,  the  picture 
of  an  object  0.11,  a  letter  0.12,  a  word  0.13  second.  It  is  also  possible 
to  measure  the  time  of  movements  in  answer  to  visual  impressions :  thus, 
it  takes  about  0.4  second  to  name  a  word  and  about  0.6  second  to  name 
a  color.  The  difference  in  time  is  due  to  our  greater  practice  in  reading, 
and  does  not  hold  for  the  uneducated.  We  can  also  determine  the  time 
of  processes  which  we  know  only  on  the  side  of  consciousness,  such  as 
judging  which  of  two  lights  is  the  brighter  or  the  time  required  for  one 
idea  to  suggest  another.  Such  determinations  are  important,  as  they  make 
an  exact  science  of  physiology  and  psychology.  They  also  have  practical 
applications  in  medicine,  especially  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  aphasia, 
insanity,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  prove  useful  in 
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I.  INTRODUCTION  :  PERCEPTION  OF  DEPTH  IN  MONOCULAR  VISION. 


The  human  eye  is  like  a  photographic  apparatus,  the  lens  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  objective  and  the  retina  to  the  receiving  plate.  As  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  is  only  a  superficial  projection  of  the  space  pictured,  so 
also  the  excitations  caused  by  light  upon  the  retina  are  arranged  in  a  two- 
dimensional  order,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  natural  we  should 
have  considered  them  as  related  to  a  two-dimensional  fA  fa  the  outer 
world.  Every  one,  however,  knows  that  we  immedk  refer  our  visual 
sensations  to  space  of  three  dimensions.  Every  coCfept  got  through  the 
sense  of  sight  is  a  spatial  concept.  The  objects  wAich  onr  visual  sensa¬ 
tions  appear  to  give  us  cognizance  of  are,  eve^Qben  we  look  at  them  with 
one  eye,  perceived  as  not  only  extension  i^Jjjsight  and  breadth,  as  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  but  as  extension  in  depth  :  that  is, 
in  addition  to  height  and  breadth,  v%»4iave  a  clear  conception  that  the 
objects  we  look  at  are  at  differenj^Cj^tances  from  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
This  perception  of  depth  is,  imJpB^less  perfectly  developed  than  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  other  two  dinM^Tons  :  the  painter  of  pictures  and  of  pano¬ 
ramas  is  highly  succej  deceiving  the  eye  and  in  conveying  the 

impression  of  a  scene  indspace  when  in  reality  nothing  but  a  surface  is 


1  Upon  account  orafoe  limits  of  space,  only  a  few  references  are  given  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  ^^/ftriHoibliography  up  to  1866  will  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Helm¬ 
holtz’s  Physiol^^he  Optik.  In  the  new  edition  of  this  work  there  will  be  a  complete 
bibliograph^^fejhig  down  to  the  present  time,  prepared  by  Professor  A.  Konig.  The 
chapters  in^Ielmholtz’s  book  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  will  be  a  simple  reprint  of 
the  fi^toiampn.  Since  in  this  second  edition  the  paging  of  the  first  is  reproduced,  references 
wi^die?^-De  made  to  the  first  edition.  Among  other  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  subject 
here  Treated  may  be  mentioned  “  Der  Raumsinn  und  die  Bewegungen  des  Auges,”  by 
^Jing,  in  Herrmann’s  “  Handbuch  der  Physiologie.  ” 
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presented  to  the  eye,  though  this  impression  remains  less  strong  than  that 
of  an  extended  surface. 

When  we  analyze  the  various  means  by  which  the  idea  of  depth — 
i.e.,  of  varying  distances  of  objects  from  the  beholder — is  attained,  we  find 
that  they  fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  first  is  the  class  of  those 
which  arise  from  experience ;  in  these  the  feeling  of  depth  is  not  given 
directly  as  a  sensation,  but  is  obtained  as  an  inference  from  other  sensations. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  class  that  the  painter  produces  the  plastic  effect  of 
his  pictures. 

To  accomplish  this  the  eye  has  to  compare  objects  in  respect  to  their 
size,  and  added  to  this  is  the  experience  which  we  have  stored  up  in  regard 
to  the  relative  sizes  of  known  objects.  The  size  of  an  object  in  sensation 
— that  is,  the  size  of  its  image  upon  the  retina — depends  upon  the  visual 
angle  under  which  it  is  seen.  When,  therefore,  objects  which  we  know  to 
be  of  the  same  size  give  images  of  different  sizes,  we  attribute  to  them  a 
factor  of  greater  distance  in  proportion  as  they  are  seen  to  be  smaller. 
Thus  the  apparent  size  of  some  men  on  a  tower,  or  on  a  distant  country 
road,  gives  us  information  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  tower  or  of  the  road. 
It  is  such  well-known  objects  of  definite  size  that  the  painter  makes  use  of 
as  accessories  in  order  to  give  to  the  beholder  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
relative  distances  of  all  the  objects  that  are  represented  in  his  painting.1 

Objects  of  relatively  simple  geometrical  forms  (houses,  rooms,  streets), 
which  we  know  exactly  from  having  constantly  seen  them  from  all  sides, 
produce  at  the  first  glance  an  impression  of  solidity ;  and  it4^Pomparatively 
easy,  in  drawings  of  such  objects,  provided  that  thev^re  executed  with 
anything  like  a  correct  perspective,  to  convey  at  oragGhe  feeling  of  their 
existence  in  space.  Very  instructive  in  this  resj^jj^is  the  Schroder  flight 
of  steps.2  (Fig.  1.)  The  picture  produces  ce  the  impression  of  a 


Pig.  1. 


T7 

zzzi 
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flight  of  stens^agpinst  a  wall,  beginning  at 
the  right  ano^ejjdmg  at  the  left,  this  being  so 
whether  oj^Wooks  at  it  with  the  line  etc  below, 
or,  after  Wining  it  through  an  angle  of  180°, 
with  the  line  bd  below.  If  the  first  impression 
iWfcept  distinctly  in  mind  while  turning  the 

_ w  ^topcure  upside  down,  an  overhanging,  stair-like 

Schroder’s  flight  of  steps^  Qpiece  of  masonry  leaning  against  a  wall  will 

be  seen.  If  now  the  fkst  impression  be  recalled  to  mind,  the  object  looked 
at  will  be  suddfcmjj transformed  into  a  flight  of  steps  beginning  at  d. 
Moreover,  whil^^efore  the  impression  predominated  that  the  surface  a  was 

- ^ - - — - ; — 7 

1  The^^rjkne  importance  of  this  means  for  the  perception  of  varying  depth  is  evi¬ 
denced  bv  tb£  fact  that  mountain-climbers,  especially  in  barren  and  snow-covered  regions, 
findi^Mpossible  to  estimate  distances  correctly.  (See  Bonvalot’s  “Across  Thibet.”) 
‘^Ier%/iha  few  weeks,  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  distance  which  we  had  gained  by  the 
experience  of  our  lifetime.” — Trans. 

2  Helmholtz,  Physiologische  Optik,  and  Pogg.  Ann.,  cv.  S.  298. 
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the  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  surface  b  will  now  appear  the  nearer.  After 
some  practice,  either  impression  can  be  produced  at  will. 

Of  great  importance  for  the  perception  of  depth  is  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  field  of  view, — not  only  in  regard  to  the  shadows 
that  are  cast  by  objects,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  different  degrees  of 
illumination  according  as  objects  are  turned  towards  or  away  from  the 
source  of  light.  That  a  well-shaded  picture  gives  a  far  better  impression 
of  depth  than  one  that  is  not  shaded  is  well  known. 

Again,  the  so-called  aerial  perspective  is  of  great  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  feeling  of  space.  The  atmosphere  is  always  more  or  less  full 
of  vapor  and  of  cloud,  and  distant  objects,  therefore,  have  more  or  less  the 
appearance  of  being  veiled.  Hence  we  easily  believe  the  same  mountains 
when  they  are  misty  to  be  nearer,  and  therefore  larger,  than  when  they 
are  seen  in  a  clear,  transparent  light.  For  the  same  reason  the  moon  and 
the  sun  when  they  are  near  the  horizon  and  their  rays  consequently  pass 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  appear  to  us  to  be  larger  than 
when  they  are  near  the  zenith.1  They  appear  to  be  especially  large  in  a 
misty  atmosphere. 

The  second  division  of  means  by  which  we  judge  of  distance  depends 
directly  upon  sensation.  The  least  essential  is  the  feeling  of  change  of 
accommodation.  If,  in  the  monocular  vision  of  objects  not  very  far  away, 
we  direct  the  attention  from  a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  object,  we  have 
plainly  the  feeling  of  the  muscular  effort  involved.  This  gives  a  means, 
which  is,  to  be  sure,  very  uncertain,  for  the  estimation  of  thArelative  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  objects.  Wundt2  has  made  experiments  up^yfehrs  subject  by 
means  of  a  stretched  thread  whose  ends  were  not  visible,  and  which  could 
be  made  to  approach  or  to  recede  from  the  eye,  andSjIso  by  means  of  two 
such  threads.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thb  feeling  of  accommodation 
gives  no  information  in  regard  to  the  absolu£e*m^ance  of  an  object,  but  only 
in  regard  to  its  relative  distance,  and  that  tmgjess  the  absolute  distance  the 
more  certain  is  the  estimation  of  relati\pfiistance.  For  a  distance  of  forty 
centimetres  between  the  eye  and  thp  thread,  for  instance,  the  limit  of  per¬ 
ceptible  change  is  four  and  onejfeafi/  centimetres.  In  general,  the  latter 


A* 


1  The  reason  just  given  is  at  least  the  principal  one  for  this  phenomenon. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  aflirmecfftha^me  moon  and  the  sun  appear  larger  in  the  horizon  even 
when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  clear.  According  to  Smith  (1755),  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vault  of  heave*Lfio^s  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  but  in 
that  of  a  flatter  vauld^OBurface,  about  the  shape  of  a  watch-glass.  The  moon  in  the 
zenith,  therefore^  ^^Tro  us  to  be  nearer,  and  since  we  see  it  under  the  same  visual  angle 
we  take  it  to  ^A^er.  Helmholtz,  by  means  of  a  glass  plate  with  plane  parallel  sur¬ 
faces,  used  a^^wrror,  threw  an  image  of  the  moon  in  the  zenith  upon  the  horizon,  and 
failed  to  Reject  any  distinct  change  in  its  size.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  experiments 
which (1884)  carried  out  in  a  room,  in  which  he  compared  the  apparent  distance 
of  IMgh^points  on  the  ceiling  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  observer  on  the  wall,  gave 
the  ig^lt  that  those  on  the  wall  appeared  to  be  farther  away. 

|  ' 


1  Theorie  der  Sinneswahrnehmungen. 
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quantity  is  less ;  that  is,  the  capacity  for  forming  a  judgment  is  greater 
when  the  thread  is  moved  farther  away  than  when  it  is  brought  nearer. 

Further,  we  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  different  distances 
of  objects  from  one  another  by  means  of  a  change  in  the  retinal  images 
produced  by  motion, — not  only  the  motion  of  the  objects  relatively  to  each 
other,  but  also,  and  especially,  the  motion  of  the  observer.  When  the  eye  is 
moved,  the  images  of  objects  change  their  relative  position  upon  the  retina, 
the  images  of  the  more  distant  objects  moving  less  rapidly,  and  those  of 
very  distant  objects  ( e.g .,  the  stars)  not  moving  at  all.  This  change  in  the 
images  produces  a  feeling  of  space ;  and  when,  in  paintings  and  especially 
in  panoramas,  a  plastic  impression  has  been  produced,  the  observer  must 
not  change  his  position,  or  he  will  lose  this  impression  for  the  moment. 
We  make  use  of  this  power  of  motion  in  the  eye,  in  scientific  experiments, 
to  bring  an  optical  image  into  coincidence  with  some  object  (for  example, 
the  crossed  threads  of  a  telescope). 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  any  object,  the  greater  part  of  the  objects 
which  we  see  at  the  same  time  throw  an  image  upon  both  retinas.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  not  the  whole  field  of  vision  is  seen  binocularly,  the 
outer  part  on  one  or  the  other  side  being  seen  with  the  eye  of  that  side 
only.  A  very  considerable  increase  of  the  field  of  vision  is  secured  by 
this  monocular  part.  According  to  Aubert,1  the  field  of  vision  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  meridian,  with  the  eye  at  rest, 
for  one  eye,  includes  145°, — 55°  in¬ 
ward  from  the  point  ofi^ation  and  90° 
outward  :  the  binocular*  field,  therefore, 
amounts  to  180°p5<EK  is  plain  that  the 
increase  from-|450  to  180°  is  of  great 
importances™^  the  certainty  of  our 
motions^^mce.  Fig.  2  gives  a  repre- 
sentatloa/of  the  field  of  vision  accord¬ 
ing?^  Moser.2  The  monocular  part  is 
^nfctned,  F  is  the  fixation-point,  and  M 
and  My  are  the  blind  spots.  Tlie^tpiddle  unshaded  part  corresponds  to  that 
portion  of  the  field  of  visio^  is  seen  binocularly. 

II.  PERCEPTION  OF  DB»T^BY  MEANS  OF  BINOCULAR  VISION;  STEREO- 

SCOPIC  VISION. 

When  we  look^Jjtn  object  with  two  eyes,  the  two  retinas  do  not  both 
receive  exactlytfe^ same  image,  for  the  two  eyes  have  a  slightly  different 
position  in  If  we  look  at  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  held  so  that  the 

folded  ed^^^  the  median  plane  (the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  join¬ 
ing  thejbdal  points  of  the  two  eyes  at  its  middle  point),  we  see,  when  we 
shufr^e  left  eye,  more  of  the  right  half  of  the  sheet  of  paper ;  when  we 


Fig.  2. 


Monocular  and  binocular  fields  of  vision. 
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shut  the  right  eye,  we  see  more  of  the  left  half.  We  have  not,  however, 
commonly,  when  we  look  with  two  eyes,  the  sensation  that  we  are  seeing 
doable.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  images  upon  the  two  retinas  is 
to  produce  a  definite  idea  of  space,  especially  for  near  objects.  When  we 
look  with  one  eye  at  an  object  which  is  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  which  has 
irregular  bounding  surfaces  (as  a  roughly  broken  stone),  we  have  only  a 
very  indefinite  impression  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 
but  they  become  immediately  plain  to  us  as  soon  as  we  look  at  it  with  both 
eyes. 

When  we  consider  stereoscopic  pictures  we  recognize  very  plainly  the 
influence  of  vision  with  two  eyes  upon  the  perception  of  depth.  If  we 
make  two  perspective  drawings  of  some  simple  regular  solid  body, — a 
cube,  for  instance, — one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  right  eye,  the  other 
from  that  of  the  left  eye,  and  if  we  look  at  these  two  drawings,  one 
with  the  right  eye  and  the  other  with  the  left  eye,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  retinal  images  fall  upon  exactly  the  same  parts  of  the  retinas  (as  they 
would  do  in  the  case  of  a  real  solid  body),  we  have  immediately,  and  with 
great  clearness,  the  impression  of  a 

solid  body.  Such  pictures  are  called  Fig.  3. 

stereoscopic  pictures,  and  after  some 
practice  one  can  look  at  them  in  the 
proper  way.  They  should  be  placed 
at  a  distance  apart  that  is  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  eyes,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  corresponding 
points  are  at  the  same  height,  and 
then  looked  at  with  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  parallel.  This  is  not  easy  at 
first,  because  one  is  accustomed  to 
accommodate  for  a  distant  point  and  ^ 
not  for  a  near  one  when  the  axes  of 
the  eyes  are  parallel.  When  thisw 
is  accomplished,  one  sees  tht^CJ 
images,  two  with  each  eye,  of  Vrhicli 
the  two  middle  ones,  by  fugn^with 
each  other,  give  rise  to^timJmpres- 
sion  of  a  solid  body,  v/ 

Stereoscopic  tj^ijp^es  may  be 
made  either  b^Q|eometrical  con¬ 
struction  on^kphotography,  which 
latter  giv&^^  course,  a  central  pro- 
jection^Vlf  in  Fig.  ,3  R  and  L  are  supposed  to  be  the  nodal  points  of  the 
two^f^,  Vnd  M  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them,  and  if,  further, 
vVs  a  hOTizontel  perpendicular  to  RL ,  of  the  length  of  distinct  vision, 
(£$  AB  is  the  projection  of  a  plane  through  0  and  perpendicular  to  OM} 


Diagram  to  explain  stereoscopic  vision. 
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then  the  plane  AB  is  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  to  every  point  of  the 
space  to  be  represented,  as  S  (which  does  not  in  general,  of  course,  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper),  lines  must  be  drawn  from  each  eye.  If  these  lines 
meet  the  plane  of  the  picture  AB  in  the  points  P  and  Q  respectively,  then 
all  points  P  form  one  stereoscopic  picture  and  all  points  Q  the  other.  If 
stereoscopic  pictures  are  to  be  produced  with  exactness  by  photography, 
two  impressions  must  be  taken  at  distances  apart  that  are  equal  to  the 
average  distance  between  the  two  eyes,  and  with  objectives  whose  focal 
lengths  are  exactly  alike  and  about  equal  to  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

We  add  some  rules  of  stereoscopic  representation.1  Let  a  perpendicular 
JSF  fall  from  8,  in  Fig.  3,  upon  the  line  Pi,  cutting  the  plane  of  the  picture 
in  P,  and  at  the  points  P,  Q,  P,  8  let  fall  perpendiculars  upon  the  horizontal 
plane  Pp ,  Qq ,  Tt ,  8s ?  Let  the  distance  between  the  eyes  Pi  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  §a,  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  by  6,  the  distance  of  the  object 
8  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  by  y ,  and,  finally,  put  FM  equal  to  a. 

Then 

and 

Pp  PR'  qg  qL’ 

and  therefore,  since 

SR  SL 
PR  QL' 

Pp=Qq  =  v; 


that  is,  the  heights  of  corresponding  points  of  the  two  pictures  are  equal. 

We  have  also  PQ  parallel  to  pq,  and  therefore  P Q  that  is,  the 

distances  apart,  on  the  picture-plane,  of  the  images  qf  (l)  a  given  point 
of  the  object  and  (2)  the  projection  of  that  point  itpbn  the  horizontal 
plane  through  the  eyes,  are  equal.  Therefore  i 
the  distance  apart  of  the  two  images  of  a  point'  ^ 
plane  of  the  diagram).  We  have  ,cF 

Qa,-~RS—(0  y  +  b' 


fficient  to  determine 
is  horizontal  plane  (the 


and  hence,  for  the  distance  in  question 


Qgy. 

We  proceed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  stereoscopic  parallax, — that 
is,  the  distance  apat^of  the  corresponding  points  of  two  stereoscopic  draw¬ 
ings  when  they^Stter  are  so  placed  that  the  images  of  an  object  at  infinity 
coincide.  O^V^ir  figure  the  images  of  an  infinitely  distant  object  do  not 
coincide,  m^are  at  a  distance  apart ;  that  is,  they  are  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  two  eyes,  or  Qa.  The  stereoscopic  parallax  is  obtained,  there- 

^  For  further  details  see  Helmholtz,  Physiologische  Optik,  p.  664  ff. 

m  2  In  the  diagram  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  are  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
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fore,  \>y  subtracting  from  Qa  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  images  of  an 
arbitrary  point ;  thus, 

'  y  +  b  +  y 


e  =  Qa  ~ 


or,  if  we  write  p  for  b  -j-  y, — that  is,  for  the  distance  between  the  point  of 
the  object  8  and  a  vertical  plane  through  the  nodal  points  of  the  eyes, — 


Since  Qa  and  b  are  constants,  it  follows  that  the  stereoscopic  parallax 
depends  only  upon  the  distance  between  a  point  of  the  object  and  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  nodal  points  of  the  eyes ,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  this 
distance . 

This  circumstance,  that  the  stereoscopic  parallax  is  the  same  for  all 
objects  equally  far  away,  has  been  utilized  by  O.  N.  Rood  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  for  every  perspective  drawing  the 
corresponding  stereoscopic  drawing  can  readily  be  produced.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  which  is  movable  in  one  direction  (the  direction  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  parallax),  the  amount  of  motion  being  capable  of  being  measured. 
In  this  framework  is  fastened  a  piece  of  transparent  paper,  and  underneath 
is  the  original  picture,  which  is  to  be  drawn  through,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  with  a  given  position  of  the  frame  all  those  points  are  to  be  drawn 
which  are  in  a  given  plane  of  the  picture.  On  passing  to  Another  plane 
of  the  picture  the  frame  is  to  be  shoved  on  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

Let  the  amount  of  the  parallax  belonging  to  two  m  £nt  distances  of 
the  object  px  and  p2  be  el  and  e2  respectively ;  then  we  have 

ei-e2=Qab(l-l}j& 

or,  if  we  put  * 

Pi  Pa  =7^ 

then 

CS  qab 

If  in  this  formula  represents  the  least  difference  in  distance 

which  is  stereoscopical^  uferceptible,  then  we  have  expressed  the  fact  that 
the  differences  in  deptji  wmch  are  stereoscopically  just  perceptible  vary  directly 
as  the  square  of  ttieffptan  distance  of  the  points . 

HelmholtzJfa^  made  experiments  to  determine  with  what  exactness 
differences^v^e  two  retinal  images  can  be  detected,  and  he  has  found  that 
a  difference  &r  one  minute  of  arc  is  sufficient  to  be  perceived.1  It  should 
be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  this  is  about  the  same  angular  distance  as  that  at 
bright  points  can  be  distinguished  as  two.  If  we  now  put  in 


w, 


stir 

w  }/  Vol.  I.— 35 


L  Physiologische  Optik,  p.  644. 
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the  above  formula  p2  =  c />,  and  call  e  the  angle  at  which,  in  stereoscopic 
vision,  one  point  is  seen  to  be  just  perceptibly  behind  another,  we  have 


Qab   Qa 


e,  —  e„  sin  e 


The  distance  apart  of  the  eyes  as  thus  estimated  is  sixty-eight  milli¬ 
metres  (Helmholtz) :  hence 


68 

Pi  =  s-n-p  =  (about)  240  metres. 


The  greatest  distance,  therefore,  at  which  one  can  obtain  stereoscopic- 
effects  is  two  hundred  and  forty  metres.  It  is  hence  of  no  use  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  purposes  to  take  photographs  of  objects  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  metres  away,  if  the  distance  between  the  objectives  is  the  same  as  the 
distance  between  the  eyes. 

A  visual  angle  of  one  minute  corresponds,  at  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision,  to  not  quite  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  of  length.  If,  therefore,, 
there  are  two  drawings  which  are  nearly  alike,  but  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  any  part  by  so  much  as  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre,  this  difference- 
will  be  at  once  apparent  if  they  are  looked  at  stereoscopically.  According 
to  Dove,  this  method  is  made  use  of  to  detect  counterfeit  paper  money  ; 
differences  can  be  determined  between  impressions  which  are  not  made  from 
the  same  die,  though  they  look  exactly  alike  when  compared  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.1  We  do  not  need  to  mention  that  the  difference  io  be  detected 
does  not  consist  in  an  appearance  of  indistinctness,  as  wmi^N&e  the  case  if 
one  picture  were  superimposed  upon  the  other  by  optioa^iweans  and  they 
were  then  looked  at  with  one  eye :  what  happens  is  d^N^tne  irregular  parts 
of  the  picture  seem  to  be  in  a  different  antero-postajpor  plane. 

We  shall  now  determine  how,  in  looking  ij&^tereoscopic  pictures,  the 
apparent  position  of  an  object  depends  upoa<TH^osition  of  its  images.  The 
apparent  position  of  the  object  is  d< '  rto-al  by  p ,  by  Ss  =  /?,  and  by 


FM=  a.  By  a  former  equation  we  hj 


FM=  a. 


itions,  contains  a  number  of 
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hence 

tq  —  tp=  _  Qa; 

P 

or,  since 

e 

qo  —  op  —  -  a, 
a 

a  —  (qo  —  op) 

e 

If  we  put  °P.  —  x9  where  x  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  distances 

Q 

of  two  corresponding  points  of  the  image  from  the  median  plane,  we  have 

Qa 

a=x.*—. 

e 

If,  then,  two  stereoscopic  pictures,  drawn  according  to  the  plan  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  3,  are  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  or  are  removed  farther  from 
the  eye,  b  becomes  respectively  smaller  or  larger ;  and  a  are  not  changed, 
but  p  becomes  smaller  or  larger  proportionately  with  6  ;  that  is,  in  the  first 
case  the  depth  of  the  apparent  object  is  too  small,  in  the  second  it  is  too 
great.  This  occurs  when  photographic  stereoscopic  pictures  are  looked  at 
at  a  distance  that  is  not  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  photographic 
plate  and  the  focus  of  the  objective  which  lies  nearest  to  it. 


hi. 


STEREOSCOPIC  APPARATUS. 

To  look  at  stereoscopic  pictures  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes  parallel  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  practice.  For  the  sake  of  greater  con\^qTetfce,  apparatus 
has  been  devised  by  means  of  which  the  stereoscopic  efliwcan  be  produced 
with  the  axes  of  the  eyes  convergent.  The  earliest  oOSEse  instruments  is : 


(ci)  The  Mirror-Stereoscope  of  Wheatstone  (in\ 
sists,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  schematically,  of 
to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
90°,  ab  and  cd ;  o,  o1?  are 
the  positions  of  the  two  eyes, 
ef  and  gh  of  the  two  stereo¬ 
scopic  views.  The  mirrors 
form  virtual  images  of  these 
views,  which  fall  exactly 
gether  in  ik ,  and  of  whi^Tojre 
is  seen  with  one  eye  micMie 
other  with  the  eye. 

The  distance  of&lre  virtual 
images  frqft^he  eye  must 
be  that  ofN^fetinct  vision. 

Lens- Stereoscope 
of^  Burner  (18^3). — This 


in  1833). — It  con- 
irrors  that  are  inclined 


Fig.  4. 


ument  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  far  more  handy  than  Wheatstone’s, 
(at  the  pictures  lie  side  by  side  and  so  can  be  fixed  upon  a  single  piece  of 
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Fig.  5. 


card-board,  and  that  a  good  illumination  can  be  more  readily  obtained.  This 
is  the  form  of  stereoscope  that  is  found  in  common  use.  The  arrangement  is 

schematically  represented  in  Fig.  5.  A  and 
jB  are  two  prismatic  lenses,  which  are  so 
chosen  that  by  means  of  the  prismatic  devi¬ 
ation,  upon  convergence  for  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  two  pictures  which  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
are  seen  single,  while,  by  reason  of  the  lenses, 
the  pictures,  which  are  usually  nearer  than 
for  distinct  vision,  are  seen  distinctly  :  thus 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  pictures  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  perfect  effect,  the  photographic  pictures 
must  have  been  properly  taken  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  the  case.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  disadvantage  that  the  pictures,  especially 
on  the  edges,  show  some  color,  unless  achro¬ 
matic  prisms  have  been  chosen,  which  also 
is  seldom  done. 

(c)  Helmholtz's  Stereoscope . — Since,  in  the 
stereoscopic  views  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  corresponding  points  are  often 
not  at  exactly  the  right  distance  apart,  and  the  heights  are  Mjgo  sometimes 
not  exactly  the  same,  Helmholtz  has  constructed  a  stereosd^p^  na  which  both 


Schematic  representation  of  the  lens- 
stereoscope  of  Brewster. 


Schematic  representation  of  Helmholtz’s  telestereoscope. 

of  thfif&sGaults  can  be  corrected.  This  instrument  is  designed  to  be  used 
witii accommodation  for  infinity  and  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes  parallel ;  the 
»K^fhs,  with  their  disadvantages,  are  therefore  left  out.  Distinctness  and, 
it  is  desired,  enlargement  of  the  pictures  are  obtained  by  means  of  a 
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combination  of  two  convex  lenses  which  can  be  brought  Fig.  7- 


e. 
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described  did  not  come  into  common  use,  but  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  has  recently 
taken  up  the  idea.  As  is  well  known,  the  ordinary  binocular  telescopes 
(opera-glasses,  field-glasses),  which  consist  of  two  so-called  Dutch  telescopes, 
give  only  a  very  feeble  enlargement,  or  if  the  magnifying  power  is  made 
greater  the  field  is  extremely  small.  With  a  four-  to  sixfold  magnifying 
power  the  field  is  only  a  third  of  the  actual  field.  The  terrestrial  telescope 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  length  and  consequent 
unhandiness.  The  astronomical  telescopes  are  shorter,  but  they  are  still 
too  long,  and,  moreover,  they  give  inverted  images.  Zeiss  has  therefore 
constructed  astronomical  telescopes  after  the  design  of  Porros,  which  pro¬ 
duce  upright  images  by  means  of  reflecting  prisms,  and  combined  them 
with  binocular  instruments.  The  totally  reflecting  prisms,  whose  construc¬ 
tion  we  cannot  further  describe  here,  give  opportunity  for  combining  a 
telestereoscopic  with  the  binocular  effect.  He  makes  both  telestereoscopic 


Fig.  8. 


II  of^eiss’s  relief  telescope. 


& 


field-glasses,  which  have  only  ^ftpit  telestereoscopic  effect,  and  relief  tele¬ 
scopes,  in  which  the  apparent  distance  between  the  eyes  is  equal  to  twice 


the  focal  length  of  the  objective.  In  Fig.  8  is  shown,  in  two  sections,  one- 
half  of  the  latter  installment, — the  half  intended  for  the  right  eye  \  a  is 
a  horizontal  and  6**J*|Pvertical  section  through  the  optic  axis. 


the  opposite  effect  to  that  obtained  by  the  telestereoscope, 
n  it  is  desired  to  look  at  objects  which  one  cannot  see  with 


because  the  distance  between  the  eyes  is  too  great,  as,  for 
l  of  the  ear  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  In  this  case  we 


n  instrument  the  essential  part  of  which  is  represented  in 
*^ss-section  in  Fig.  9.  There  are  two  glass  prisms  whose  cross-section  is 
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Fig.  9. 


a  parallelogram  with  an  acute  angle  of  45°  ;  two  of  their  sharp  edges  come 
together  in  c,  and  o  and  o1  indicate  the  position  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 
The  rays  which  come  from  the 
object  looked  at  are  divided  into 
two  halves,  one  of  which  reaches 
the  right  eye  and  the  other  the 
left  eye.  They  have  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  towards  each  other.  By 
this  means  is  obtained  a  feeble 
but  not  unimportant  stereoscopic 
effect.  These  instruments  are  con¬ 
structed  by  Geraud-Teulon  and 
by  Bottcher. 

(g)  Wheatstone?  s  Pseudoscope. 

—This  instrument  is  designed  for  Schematic  representation  of  binocular  ophthalmoscope. 

the  inversion  of  the  relief  of  a  natural  object.  It  is  instructive,  as  by  its 


Fig.  10. 


use  stereoscopic  vision  may  be  set  in  opposition  with  the  other  means  of 
plastic  vision.  In  Fig.  10,  P  and  Px  represent 
the  two  prisms  of  this  instrument,  and  o  and  ox  the 
position  of  the  eyes.  Since  total  reflection  takes 
place  from  the  widest  surface  of  these  prisms,  they 
have  the  effect  of  interchanging  right  and  left 
without  changing  the  direction  of  vision.  By 
bringing  two  images  into  superposition  the  relief 
must  appear  inverted.  The  illusion  does  not 
always  succeed,  however ;  the  other  aids  for  the 
production  of  the  dimension  of  depth,  especially 
shadows,  frequently  destroy  the  expected  res\  40 
Helmholtz  recommends  that  objects  which^w? 
to  be  seen  pseudoscopically  should  be  hui^inniie 
middle  of  a  room  with  a  monochrome  background 
on  which  no  shadows  can  be  throw^J  \Vooden 
cylinders  look  like  hollow  tubes,  a^pgars  appear 
like  hollow  sheets  of  tobaccojQ&}ghi,  in  1889, 
described  an  apparatus  wldMMne  can  use  both  as 
pseudoscope  and  as  teiefi£poscope.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  mirrd^s^nclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  median£^ane;  that  is,  it  is  one-half 
of  a  Helmholt^knrror-telestereoscope.  It  is 
held  before  o^^eye  only,  while  the  other  looks  in  the  ordinary  way.  When 
held  in  tlAXJhtie  way  as  the  Helmholtz  instrument,  a  telestereoscopic  effect 
is  produced.  When  the  instrument  is  turned  180°  about  the  axis  of 
vis^pst^e  effect  is  pseudoscopic. 

Xj/!)  The  Stereoscopic  Microscope . — This  is  a  microscope  with  one 
^mjective  and  two  eye-pieces.  The  rays  which  proceed  from  the  object  are 


Schematic  representation  of 
Wheatstone’s  pseudoscope. 
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divided  into  two  halves,  which  are  directed  into  two  tubes  by  means  of 
prisms.  Such  microscopes  have  been  constructed  by  Nachet  and  by  Wen- 
ham.  Fig.  11  shows  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  By  means  of  three 
equilateral  prisms,  a,  b ,  and  c,  of  which  one,  a,  is  immediately  over  the 
objective  d,  there  is  produced  a  twofold  total  reflection  and  inversion  of 
the  rays.  Another  arrangement  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  12;  the  same  result 
is  here  accomplished  by  two  totally  reflecting  prisms,  a  and  b.  The  prism 
a  receives  the  right  half  of  the  rays  which  have  come  through  the  objective 
d,  and,  after  reflection  from  the  second  prism,  these  rays  reach  the  left  eye 
of  the  observer.  A  screw  is  sometimes  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the 
prism  a  can  be  moved  over  the  other  half  of  the  objective :  a  pseudoscopic 
effect  is  then  produced.  Abbe  has  constructed  an  eye-piece  for  the  produc- 


Fig.  11. 


o 


Fig.  12. 


d 


Diafraimirfcstrati: 

by  two 


Diagram  illustrating  Nachet’s  and  Wenham’s 
microscopes. 


(irfcstrating  the  stereoscopic  effect  ob- 
sd  by  two  totally  reflecting  prisms. 


prisms. 


a  n^c^oscope  made  for  monocular  use, 


tion  of  the  stereoscopic  effect  with  a  n^gjoscope  made  for  monocular 
which  can  be  attached  at  on  an  ordinary  eye-piece. 


*jof  an  ordinary  eye-piece. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  tke^jjteroscopes  just  described  the 
effect,  as  Helmholtz  has  showmCI  brought  about  in  a  peculiar 


teroscopes  just  described  the  stereoscopic 
wrought  about  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  the 


result  of  the  circle  of  diffii^h.  Let  a  in  Fig.  13  be  a  point  of  an  object 
in  the  plane  of  accommodation  PQ,  and  b  a  point  somewhat  below  a.  A 


sjtn  the  plane  P'  Q\  and  in  this  plane  there  is  a  diffusion 
>,  of  which,  however,  upon  account  of  the  shutting  off  of 


Lerefore  somewhat  to  the  right  of  a '.  In  the  same  way,  for  the 


e,  the  image  of  b  is  to  the  left  of  a'.  In  the  plane  P'Q'  there  is 
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Fig.  13. 


produced,  therefore,  in  effect,  for  the  two  eyes  taken  together,  a  correct 
stereoscopic  image  of  the  point  6. 

IY.  CORRESPONDING  POINTS  OF  THE  RETINA. 

We  have  hitherto  discussed  the  influence  which  binocular  vision  has 
upon  the  perception  of  depth  in  the  visual  space  by  a  consideration  of  the 
total  effect  obtained,  without  analyzing  in 
detail  the  unitary  impression  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  see  with 
two  eyes  and  from  two  different  positions. 

We  shall  now  take  up  this  latter  problem. 

If  we  gaze  at  an  object  binocularly,  and  then 
push  one  eye  a  little  to  one  side  by  the  fin¬ 
ger,  we  shall  see  two  images  of  the  object. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  for  the  attainment  of  a  single 
image,  upon  what  portion  of  the  retina  the 
object  is  pictured;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
object  is  pictured  for  one  eye  on  the  position 
a  of  the  retina,  it  must  be  pictured  for  the 
other  eye  on  a  perfectly  definite  position,  6, 
of  its  retina,  in  order  to  secure  coincidence. 

Portions  of  the  two  retinas  which  work  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way  are  known  as  correspond¬ 
ing  points  (or  identical  points ),  and  portions 
which  have  not  this  property  are  called  dis¬ 
parate  points  ;  different  points  will  refer,  then, 
to  different  points  on  a  single  retina.  From 
the  fact  that  we  see  objects  single  which 
gaze  upon,  it  follows  that  the  middle  poinl^/ 

of  the  fovea  are' corresponding  pointS-^Slf*?  Diagram  illustrating  stereoscopic  effect 
.  .  TV  .  produced  in  binocular  microscope, 

m  fixing  our  eyes  upon  an  object  y  tlrat  is 

situated  in  the  median  plane,  we  difegfc  the  attention  upon  an  object  that  is 
considerably  nearer  or  farther^S^JjIkan  the  object  gazed  at,  we  see  that 
object  not  single,  but  doubft^jTs  we  say,  there  are  double  images.  These 
images,  therefore,  fall  upoiC^sparate  portions  of  the  retinas. 

For  the  further  det©yaai  nation  of  corresponding  points  several  different 
methods  have  beeit<^|ployed,  some  of  which  are  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and 
some  are  applica^T^  only  in  a  limited  region.  The  best  method  consists 
in  the  use  o^  a^Sipparatus  which  offers  a  special  field  of  vision  to  each 
eye,  wTliile%|l^  contents  of  these  two  fields  of  vision  are  united  in  con- 
sciousnQ^k  buch  an  arrangement  has  been  called  by  Hering  a  haploscope. 
For  t^e^following  experiments  it  is  sufficient  if  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
vejrricai  screen  upon  which,  at  a  horizontal  distance  apart  that  is  equal  to 
^  distance  between  the  eyes,  two  points  are  marked,  as,  for  example,  /  and 


$ 
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Fig.  14. 


6 


/' 

CD 


f  in  Fig.  14.  One  is  to  look  at  this  screen  with  both  body  and  head  held 
upright  (the  primary  position)  and  with  the  visual  lines  (the  lines  which 
connect  the  nodal  points  of  the  eyes  with  their  visual  centres)  placed  hori¬ 
zontal  and  parallel.  The  left  eye  is  to  be  directed  upon  the  left  mark  f 

and  the  right  eye  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
right  mark  /'.  If  now  at  /  a  vertical  line 
be  drawn  upward  and  one  at  f  drawn 
downward,  the  experimenter  will  see  (since 
f  and  f  throw  their  images  upon  corre¬ 
sponding  points)  a  continuous  line  ggf.  This 
line,  however,  is  not  in  general,  as  one  might 
expect,  a  straight  line,  but  the  two  lines 
form  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other.  The 
inclination  of  the  two  lines  can  be  measured 
if  one  of  the  two  lines — say  fgf — is  made 
movable  about  an  axis,  and  if  the  amount 
of  its  rotation  can  be  read  off  upon  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  This  line  can  then  be  turned 
until  it  appears  to  be  the  exact  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  If  in  this  new  position  of  fg'  both  lines  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  beyond  f  and  f  respectively,  only  a  single  straight  line  would  be 
visible. 

A  line  in  which  the  retina  is  cut  by  any  plane  going  through  the  visual 
line  is  called  a  retinal  meridian.  From  the  above  experinpNHS  it  follows, 
then,  that  there  are  two  retinal  meridians,  nearly  but  npt\pxactly  vertical, 
which  correspond  with  each  other.  These  are  caU^d^b/  Helmholtz  the 
apparent  vertical  meridians .  Hering  terms  them ^^longitudinal  sections , 
and  Ruete  designates  them  the  vertical  lines  of  s^hmtion.  For  most  people 


9' 


Diagram  illustrating  the  action  of 
Hering’s  haploscope. 


these  lines  diverge  above  and  converge  b< 
Vy  is  between  0°  and  3°.  In  many  cases’5 


angle  between  them, 
meridians  seem  not  to  form 


exactly  straight  lines,  but  appear  to  h 
distinct  vision. 


little  indentation  at  the  place  of 


sf 


o 


/< 

■ating  the  action  of  Hering’s  haploscope. 

If  now  one  df^^  a  line  from /  towards  the  left,  fi,  and  a  line  from/' 
towards  the  righQnt',  and  observes  as  before,  one  will  see  either  a  straight 
line,  iV  (Fk^yly);  or  an  obtuse  angle  with  its  opening  situated  upward. 
Accordin^tb  Helmholtz,  this  line  is  straight  for  those  who  have  normal 
vision^^d  forms  an  obtuse  angle  for  those  who  are  short-sighted.  Even 
in  ter  case,  however,  the  departure  from  a  straight  line  is  far  less 

tran  it  is  for  the  vertical  lines  (about  J°).  By  rotating  one  line  as  before, 
corresponding  horizontal  meridians  can  be  obtained.  These  are  called 

(y 
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by  Helmholtz  the  retinal  horizons.  Hering  terms  them  cross-sections ,  and 
Ruete  designates  them  the  horizontal  divisional  lines. 

Helmholtz  and  Donders  have  found  that  the  angle  V  is  not  constant  for 
any  given  observer.  Hering  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  involun¬ 
tarily  rolls  slightly  about  the  visual  axis ;  if  this  is  avoided,  the  angle  re¬ 
mains  constant.  According  to  Hering,  it  can  easily  be  brought  about  that 
the  middle  cross-sections  coincide  with  the  actual  horizontal  meridians  by 


Fig,  16. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  method  for  determining  corresponding  points  on  the  mean  cross  and 

longitudinal  sections. 


compelling  the  eyes,  if  necessary,  to  roll  slightly.  If  one  fixes  the  eyes  in 
such  a  position  by  means  of  a  horizontal  thread  which  passes  through  the 
field  of  vision  of  both  eyes,  a  constant  value  for  V  can  be  preserved. 

We  have  now  to  investigate  what  points  on  the  mean  jtftws  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  sections  are  corresponding  points.  To  this  eihOse  introduce  two 
rectangular  (or  nearly  rectangular)  crosses  into  theJMloscope,  with  their 


Fig.  17. 


ov 


6^ 


/' 


cv 


Diagram  illustrating 


♦A  : 

tJie;h£@mod 


od  for  determining  corresponding  points  in  the  middle  cross-sections. 


intersectioi^^CT^ted  at/ and/'  and  so  placed  that  they  will  fall  together  in 
the  visualN^ESl.  (Fig.  16.)  If  then  there  are  two  horizontal  lines  mn  and 
mfnf,  A*£&ch  are  movable  up  and  down,  and  if  one  of  them  ( mfnf )  is 
LOvM>nlil 


A? 


mJ  jv^^^niil  mn  and  mV  fall  together  in  one  straight  line,  it  will  be  found 
tlra/bwlien  this  is  the  case  the  distances  fm  and  fm!  are  equal.  From  this 
Qyfollows  that  those  points  in  the  middle  longitudinal  section  which  are 
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equally  distant  from  the  middle  cross-section  correspond.1  By  a  similar 
arrangement,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  17,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 

Pig.  18. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  method  for  determining  corresponding  points  within  any  one  of 

the  quadrants. 


middle  cross-section  those  points  correspond  which  are  at  equal  distances 
from  the  middle  longitudinal  section. 

Finally,  to  determine  corresponding  points  within  any  one  of  the 


Fig.  19. 


AK 


(till  bettor  if  in  these  figures  the  dotted  arm  of  the  cross  is  omitted.  The  figures 
ane  d^j^n,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  for  those  eyes  in  which  the  middle  longitudinal  sec- 
tipWare  not  convergent.  Let  the  reader  compare  what  is  said  below  about  the  fusion  of 
ibuble 


^^uble  images. 
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vertical  and  the  horizontal  lines  through  /  and  f,  then  in  the  haploscopic 


combination  o  will  coincide  with  o'  and  p  with  p'.  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  and  other  haploscopic  experiments  with  different  degrees  of  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  visual  axes,  the  Hering  mirror- haploscope  may  be  employed. 
This  is  represented  in  Fig.  19.  0  and  O'  are  the  positions  of  the  nodal 

points  of  the  two  eyes,  BC  and  B'C'  are  two  mirrors,  DE  and  D'E'  are 
the  two  haploscopic  fields  of  vision,  which  are  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 


Fig.  20. 


/ 


Diagram  illustrating  construction  for  finding  corresponding  points  and  corresponding  meridians. 


mirrors,  and  are  so  arranged  that  a  ray  of  light  perpendicular  to  each  field 
at  its  middle  point  ( MN  and  M'N'),  after  reflection  from  a  mirror,  reaches 
the  nodal  point  of  the  corresponding  eye  ( 0  and  O').  To  this  end,  BC \ 
DE '  and  0  on  the  one  hand,  and  B'C',  D'E',  and  O'  on  the  other,  are 


visual  axesv^For  a  given  position  of  the  visual  axes  the  apparatus  is  the 


.  In^ccordance  with  the  foregoing  propositions,  all  corresponding  points 
Jy&ll  corresponding  meridians  can  easily  be  found  by  construction.  With 
ference  to  the  meridians,  however,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  when  meas- 
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ured  upon  them,  corresponding  points  are  not  equally  distant  from  the 
visual  centres  in  the  case  where  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  are  con¬ 
vergent.  This  is  apparent  from  Fig.  20,  where,  for  the  sake  of  plainness, 
the  convergence  is  exaggerated.  If  o  and  o'  are  the  fixation-points,  bl  and 
b'V  the  middle  longitudinal  sections,  and  ak  and  a’k!  the  middle  cross-sec¬ 
tions,  then  m  and  m'  are  corresponding  points  on  the  corresponding  me¬ 
ridians  om  and  o'm'.  This  is  so,  provided  that  oc  =  o'c',  od  =  o'd ',  and 
efU  ak ,  e'f'H  a'k ',  gh  1 1  bl ,  and  g'h'  1 1  b'V.  It  is  evident  that  om  is  not  equal 
to  o'm'.  In  performing  these  last  experiments  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  lines  be  drawn  increasingly  thicker  as  they  pass  farther  away  from  the 
centre.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  power  of  discriminating  falls  away 
very  rapidly  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  whole  matter  to  be  observed  at  once, 
Helmholtz  has  drawn  the  haploscopic  figure  which  we  have  reproduced  in 
Fig.  21.  In  order  to  avoid  fusion  when  the  lines  do  not  fully  correspond, 
the  left  half  is  drawn  in  black  on  white  and  the  right  in  wliite  on  black. 
In  haploscopic  combination  with  parallel  visual  axes  (if  necessary,  with  a 
stereoscope)  one  sees  two  coincident  rectangular  gratings.  For  eyes  which 
are  not  at  this  distance  apart,  or  which  have  a  different  convergence  of  the 
apparent  vertical  meridians,  a  different  picture  must,  of  course,  be  drawn. 


V.  THE  HOROPTER. 


On  the  basis  of  the  laws  just  given,  we  a  *  *'*  to  determine 


for  every  position  of  the  eyes  what  points  in  space  will  their  images 

upon  corresponding  points  of  the  retina.  The  entire ^^J^cnon  of  points 
which  satisfy  this  condition  is  called  the  horopter.  Irt^evident  that,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  corresponding  points  already  explai&jx,  the  horopter  can  be 


determined  mathematically.  This  problem  ha^S^n  solved  by  Helmholtz 


>metry,  and  by  Hering  at  srtftAwfie  same  time  by  synthetic 

produce  in  this  place  this  general 


by  analytical  geometry,  and  by  Hering  at  atflAwfie  same  time  by  synthetic 
geometry.  We  1  11  '  111  *  produce  in  this  place  this  general 

investigation,  w  y  any  physiological  importance; 

but,  after  a  few  al  form  of  the  horopter,  we  shall 

take  up  those  sj  3st  interest. 


y  any  physiological  importance; 


al  form  of  the  horopter,  we  shall 
Dst  interest. 


In  the  most  general  case^l^Ju^opter  is  a  curve  of  the  third  degree, — a 
curve,  therefore,  which  can4m*eut  by  a  plane  in  only  three  points.  It  may 
be  looked  upon  as  th^TnpTsection  of  two  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
Surfaces  of  the  second  ot^gree  intersect  in  general  in  a  curve  of  the  fourth 
degree ;  but  in  tlmjZa«e  the  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  breaks  into  a  curve 
of  the  first  dearae/  a  straight  line  which  is  not  part  of  the  horopter,  and 


general  case^l^Ju^opter  is  a  curve  of  the  third  degree, — a 
which  caivlkJVit  by  a  plane  in  only  three  points.  It  may 
as  th^TnWsection  of  two  surfaces  of  the  second  degree, 
second  o^gree  intersect  in  general  in  a  curve  of  the  fourth 


Je  the  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  breaks  into  a  curve 


a  straight  line  which  is  not  part  of  the  horopter, 


the  curve  third  degree,  already  mentioned,  the  horopter  curve.  This 

curve  has  rwV  branches,  which  extend  to  infinity ;  they  can  be  conceived  as 


w<Van  at  once  determine.  One  ot  these  is  the  fixation-point  (we  know 
^this  falls  upon  corresponding  points  in  the  retina),  and  the  two  others 
!  the  nodal  points  of  the  eyes.  Since  these  latter  points  and  the  parts 
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of  the  curve  lying  near  them  are  not  in  reality  pictured  upon  the  retina,  it 
follows  that  the  mathematically  determined  curve  has  parts  which  are  of 
no  practical  significance,  but  which  simply  form  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
question  as  mathematically  formulated.  The  curve  determined  by  mathe¬ 
matics  Helmholtz,  therefore,  calls  the  horopter  curve ,  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  has  an  actual  significance  he  designates  simply  as  the  horopter ,  or 
the  point-horopter.  Hering  calls  it  the  total  horopter. 

In  those  cases  which  we  are  about  to  consider  more  minutely,  the  curve 
of  the  third  degree  is  composed  of  a  straight  line  and  a  curve  of  the  second 
degree ;  in  one  case  both  of  these  curves  lie  in  one  plane,  and  this  entire 
plane  is  then  the  point-horopter. 

Besides  the  point-horopter,  we  can  consider  also  the  line-horopter  (the 
partial  horopter ,  according  to  Hering).  This  is  the  total  collection  of  those 
lines  in  space  which  are  seen  singly,  without  their  separate  points  falling 
necessarily  upon  corresponding  points  of  the  retina.  To  the  image  of  a 
point  of  one  of  these  lines  in  one  eye  may  correspond  the  image  in  the 
other  eye  of  some  other  point  of  the  same  line.  Lines  of  this  kind  whose 
images  fall  upon  corresponding  retinal  sections  that  are  parallel  to  the 
retinal  horizons  form,  according  to  Helmholtz,  the  horizontal  horopter  (the 
transversal  horopter ,  according  to  Hering).  Lines  whose  images  are  formed 
in  retinal  sections  parallel  to  the  middle  longitudinal  section  form  the 
vertical  horopter  of  Helmholtz  (the  longitudinal  horopter  of  Hering).  In 
general,  the  line-horopter  is  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 

For  greater  convenience  in  the  determination  of  the  lm&rhoropter  we 
introduce,  with  Hering,  the  idea  of  longitudinal  and  ^figsvJ  rsal  planes. 
If  we  construct  a  plane  through  a  visual  axis  and  a^M&Ile  cross-section, 
and  in  this  plane  form  a  perpendicular  to  the  visuaHHSs  through  the  nodal 
point,  then  the  bundles  of  planes  which  go  throu AjfcWs  line  are  called  trans¬ 
versal  planes.  If  a  plane  be  drawn  through4«^isual  axis  and  the  middle 
longitudinal  section,  and  in  this  plane  a  perpendicular  to  the  visual  axis 
through  the  nodal  point  be  made,  theii3U  planes  which  go  through  this 
perpendicular  are  called  longitudinal jrtm&s. 

We  shall  now  determine  the  liompter  for  certain  special  cases. 

I.  When  the  Visual  Axes  mfcJ^arallel  and  Symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  Median  Plane. — TheSm^raon-point  is  at  infinity.  If  the  middle 
cross-sections  are  exactbrhlo^ontal,  then  the  transversal  planes  which  cut 
the  retinas  in  corresponding  lines  are  coincident.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
entire  visual  space  horizontal  horopter.  If  the  middle  cross-sections, 
however,  form  ngle  with  each  other,  then  the  corresponding  trans¬ 
versal  plane^^W  all  intersect  in  the  median  plane,  and  this  plane  becomes 
the  horizoft^yhoropter.  If  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  are  exactly 
vertical^|he  corresponding  longitudinal  planes  intersect  in  the  plane  at 
infini^jj^)  T  his  is  then  the  vertical  horopter.  The  point-horopter  is  the 
int^ection  of  these  two  line-horopters, — that  is,  when  the  middle  cross- 
,^Kj)ions  are  horizontal.  It  is  also  the  plane  at  infinity. 
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Fig.  22. 


In  general,  however,  as  we  know,  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  form 
an  angle  V  with  each  other.  In  this  case  the  longitudinal  planes  intersect 

in  a  plane  that  is  parallel  to  the  visual  plane 
and  at  a  finite  distance  from  it.  This  may  be 
perceived  from  the  schematic  Fig.  22,  which 
represents  a  section  passing  through  the  retinas 
and  made  perpendicular  to  the  visual  plane. 
If  we  represent  the  distance  between  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  eyes  by  d,  and  the  distance  of 
this  line-horopter  from  the  visual  plane  by  a, 
then  we  have 

g==  d 
2  tan  £  V. 


If  the  middle  cross-sections  are  also  inclined 
to  each  other,  the  point-horopter  is  a  straight 
line  in  the  median  plane,  parallel  to  the  visual 
plane  and  at  a  distance  a  beneath  it.  If  the 
middle  cross-sections  are  parallel  (which  is 


Scheme  representing  a  section 
passing  through  the  retinas  and  made 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  plane. 


usually  the  case),  the  point-horopter  is  a  plane,  and,  in  fact,  the  plane  be¬ 
neath  the  visual  plane  is  situated  at  the  distance  a . 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  distance  a  is  for  him  and  for  many  other 
persons  equal  to  the  height  of  the  eyes  above  the  ground.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  walking,  the  visual  plane  isAorizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  distant  point,  mpy  ground  is  the 
horopter  of  points.  Images  of  objects  on  the  ground,  therefore,  fall  upon 
identical  points  in  the  retina.  Helmholtz  believ&jCbat  the  reason  for  the 
convergence  of  the  middle  longitudinal  section^sJko  be  found  in  this  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

For  the  following  cases  we  assume  that  the  middle  cross-sections  are  in 
the  same  plane. 

II.  The  Visual  Lines  are  Symmetrical  icith  resped  to  the  Median  Plane . 
— The  fixation-point  is  in  the  m§Mtn  plane  and  at  a  finite  distance.  We 
assume  that  the  middle  cross-sepias  have  remained  in  the  visual  plane  as 
the  eyes  have  moved  from  thi^parallel  position  of  the  visual  lines.1 

The  horizontal  hompt©bonsists,  then,  of  the  visual  plane.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  pVjies  of  the  middle  cross-sections  lie  wholly  in  the 
horizontal  horopterCjThis  is  true  for  the  median  plane,  for  in  that  plane 
all  the  other  cor^0jponding  transversal  planes  intersect. 

The  ve^^^horopter  consists  (when  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  are 
parallel)  Cylinder  perpendicular  to  the  visual  plane,  whose  section  by 


law. 


rhA 


gnotion  of  the  eyes  would  not  then  take  place  in  strict  accordance  with  Listing’s 
.  jl  determination  of  the  horopter  in  which  the  departure  of  the  plane  of  the  middle 


► 


& 


Sections  from  the  plane  of  the  visual  lines  has  been  taken  account  of  is  given  by 
^felmholtz,  Physiologische  Optik,  S.  717. 
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that  plane  is  a  circle  through  the  fixation- point  and  the  nodal  points, — the 
horopter  circle  of  Muller.  This  is  easily  understood  from  Fig.  23,  which 

represents  a  section  through  the 
Fiq-  23*  cylinder  in  the  visual  plane.  C 

and  C'  correspond  to  the  middle 
longitudinal  sections,  D  and  Df 
to  any  two  corresponding  longi¬ 
tudinal  sections,  A  is  the  fixa¬ 
tion-point,  K  and  K'  are  the 
nodal  points.  Then  we  have 
DKC=  D'K'C'=  fi.  Hence, 
also,  KAK'=  KBK' ;  that  is, 
B  is  on  the  circle  through 
K ,  K\  A.  The  point-horopter 
is,  therefore,  this  circle  and  the 
line  perpendicular  to  it  at  the 
fixation-point.  When  the  mid¬ 
dle  longitudinal  sections  are 
convergent,  the  vertical  horopter 
becomes  a  cone  whose  intersec¬ 
tion  with  the  visual  plane  is  the 
same  circle  of  Muller,  and  whose 
vertex  is  the  point  in  which  the 
axes  of  planes  of  the  longitudinal  sections  intersect.  To  fipdXthe  distance 
of  the  vertex  from  the  visual  plane,  we  must  consider  tM^ction  through 

Fig.  24a. 
a 


Diagram  illustrating  section  through  the  visual  plane. 


th^jisual  plane  as  represented  in  Fig.  24a.  In  this  figure  iTand  Kf  are 
nodal  points,  KAE=  p  is  half  the  angle  of  convergence,  KF=  J  d  is 
w  [/  Vol.  I, -36 
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half  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  and  KE  is  perpendicular  to  KA,  the 
visual  line,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  retina  at  the  visual  centre.  Then 

FKE  is  also  equal  to  p ,  and  hence  KE  =  — — —  Construct  now  through 

KE  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual  line.  (Fig.  246.)  In  the  figure 
KG  represents  the  section  of  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  middle  longi¬ 
tudinal  section,  and  EG  its  section  with  the  median  plane.  KGE  is  there¬ 
fore  equal  to  J  V,  and  hence  for  the  required  distance  we  have 


EG 


KE 


’  tan  J  V  2  tan  \  V  cos  p 


It  follows  that  the  point-horopter  is  the  circle  through  the  nodal  points  and 
the  fixation-point,  and  also  the  straight  line  through  the  fixation-point  and 
the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

III.  The  Fixation- Point  is  in  the  Horizontal  Plane  and  the  Convergence 
is  Unsymmetrical . — The  vertical  horopter  is  a  hyperboloid  whose  section 
with  the  visual  plane  is  the  Muller  circle.  The  horizontal  horopter  consists 
of  two  planes ;  one  of  these  is  the  visual  plane,  and  the  other  is  that  plane 
perpendicular  to  it  which  goes  through  the  intersection  A  of  the  Muller 
circle  with  the  median  plane,  and  through  one  end  of  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  which  goes  through  the  fixation-point.  The  point-horopter  is  the 
Muller  circle  and  a  straight  line  which  is  inclined  to  the  visual  plane  and 
which  goes  through  the  just-described  point  A.  (For  further  details  see 
Helmh'  itz,  “  Physiologische  Optik,”  S.  718.) 

W  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  horopters  of  g^r&cal  and  of  hori¬ 
zontal  lines.  There  are  other  line-horopters,  amon^5nch  we  may  men¬ 
tion  especially  the  horopter  of  meridians.  It  consisfi^of  those  straight  lines 
whose  images  fall  in  corresponding  meridiaja^^ihat  is,  retinal  sections 
which  go  through  the  intersection  of  tl^Tm^jlle  longitudinal  and  cross 
sections,  and  which  are  inclined  to  then*.  ^ 

What  we  have  just  given  is  th^Ojtathematical  determination  of  the 
horopter  based  upon  the  experimental  determination  of  certain  identical 
points.  The  entire  horopter  (bqtfkror  lines  and  for  points)  can,  of  course, 
be  determined  experimentalivfl^  seeking  those  lines  and  points  which  are 
seen  single  while  a  given  Dohjfc  is  constantly  fixed  upon.  For  this  purpose 
brilliant  and  strongl}/iTltfminated  metal  wires  are  made  use  of,  or  small 
metal  balls  (heads  o£  phfs,  for  instance)  are  employed.  Even  candle  flames 
can  be  used.  InSmA  way  the  empirical  horopter  is  obtained ;  but  much 
practice  in  tlm^aJgnition  of  double  images  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 


Vi.  M 


^5° 


G  OF  THE  HOROPTER  VISION  WITH  DISPARATE  POINTS. 


rding  to  what  has  been  said,  only  those  points  in  space  appear 
ose  images  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  two  retinas.  Since, 
definite  fixation-point,  only  a  single  row  of  points  lie  in  the  horopter, 
wnly  these  points  ought  to  be  seen  single.  To  these  must  be  added  the  lines 
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which  may  happen  to  lie  in  line-horopters.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that, 
in  general,  chiefly  double  images  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  visual  field,  and 
very  few  single  images.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  does  not  in  the  least 
agree  with  experience.  So  far  are  double  images  from  forming  the  chief 
content  of  our  visual  field,  that  the  layman,  in  general,  knows  nothing  of 
them,  or  at  most  only  after  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  by 
experiment.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  We  cannot  assume  that  one  of 
the  double  images  does  not  usually  enter  consciousness  at  all,  for  then  we 
should  not  be  able  to  explain  the  very  considerable  influence  which  vision 
with  two  eyes  has  upon  the  perception  of  depth.  We  need  especially  to 
consider  here  that  we  direct  our  attention  only  to  those  objects  which 
are  at  the  fixation-point  or  are  near  it;  to  those  objects,  that  is,  which 
are  in  the  horopter.  If  another  object  engages  our  attention,  we  direct 
the  gaze  upon  it.  If  we  are  looking  at  a  somewhat  extensive  flat  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  not  the  case  that  we  fix  upon  a  single  point  and  allow  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  wander  over  the  images  of  the  other  points ;  what  we  do  is  to  allow 
the  visual  regard  to  sweep  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  field  of  view  from 
one  point  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  horopter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fixation-point  that  is  of  especial  importance.  We  have  to  consider  the 
significance  of  this  portion  of  the  horopter ;  and,  further,  the  double  images 
do  not  suddenly  start  up  the  moment  an  object  is  no  longer  exactly  in  the 
horopter.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  behavior  of 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horopter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easy  to  convince  one’s  self  that  tlmAlief  of  objects 
which  are  in  the  horopter  is  recognized  with  the  greaj^g^acxuracy.  For 
the  horopter  which  is  a  straight  line  Helmholtz  recquA^Inds  the  following 
experiment.  A  pin  is  slightly  bent  in  the  middle.^Cfckat  it  forms  an  angle 
of  about  175°,  and  it  is  then  held  in  the  medi^Vplane  in  such  a  way  that 
both  arms  of  the  angle  fall  as  nearly  as  poe^S©  in  the  horopter  line.  An 
eye  situated  half-way  between  the  two^ey^Jfvould  then  see  the  pin  as  a 
straight  line.  On  fixing  with  both  eve|\one  recognizes  plainly  the  bend¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  the  pin  is  so  moved  in  th^median  plane  that  it  no  longer  lies 
in  the  horopter  line,  the  fact  thatarofig  bent  can  no  longer  be  determined. 

For  the  horopter  circle  o^ofj^yirrange  the  experiment  in  the  following 
manner.  Three  pins  are  JwSf  upright  in  little  wooden  supports,  and  so 
placed  on  a  table  that  heads  of  the  pins  are  on  a  level  with  the  eyes. 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  heM-m  front  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of 
the  pins,  together^^^^  their  supports,  are  concealed.  If  the  three  heads 
of  the  pins  an  straight  line  which  is  tangent  to  the  horopter  circle, 

one  can  det^ciAjife  slightest  departure  of  the  middle  pin  from  the  straight 
line.  must  be  rather  near  to  each  other,  for  otherwise  an  apparent 

departnA  from  a  straight  line  takes  place,  from  a  cause  to  be  mentioned 
Helmholtz  had  the  pins  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  centimetre 
frmV  each  other  and  situated  about  fifty  centimetres  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
"  the  middle  needle  is  in  the  median  plane,  the  power  of  discrimination 
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for  the  straightness  of  the  line  is  greatest  when  the  line  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  plane;  but  if  the  right-hand  pin  is  in  that  plane,  then  the  line  must  be 
inclined  inward  on  the  left,  because  it  will  then  more  readily  coincide  with 
the  horopter  circle.  If  the  straight  line  in  which  the  pins  lie  cuts  the  circle 
at  an  angle,  the  sensibility  to  its  straightness  is  considerably  diminished. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Helmholtz,  witli  most  persons  (and 
with  himself)  the  ground  is  the  horopter  when  the  visual  regard  is  directed 
horizontally  forward  to  a  remote  point,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  nearly  so 
when  the  visual  plane  is  slightly  inclined  downward,  as  happens  during 
walking.  Helmholtz  believes  that  he  has  observed  that  relief  in  all  objects 
on  the  ground  is  particularly  well  made  out  when  one  looks  straight  forward. 
It  seemed  to  him  distinctly  less  evident  when  he  looked  underneath  his  arm 
or  between  his  legs,  although  he  placed  himself  so  high  that  the  eyes  were  at 
the  usual  distance  above  the  ground.  That  the  unusual  position  of  the  head 
did  not  contribute  essentially  to  the  effect  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  on 
looking  between  the  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  inverting  the  field  of  view 
by  means  of  a  prism,  the  original  distinctness  of  relief  was  again  obtained. 
Helmholtz  believes  that  he  has  discovered  in  this  circumstance  the  reason 
why  a  convergence  in  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  has  been  developed. 
Other  physiologists — Hering,  for  example — have  either  not  confirmed  this 
observation  or  have  explained  it  differently.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
with  some  observers,  Hering  among  others,  the  convergence  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  the  longitudinal  sections  to  intersect  at  the  ground.  The  main  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  horopter  lies,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  in  it  tlr|  perception 
of  relief  is  most  acute. 

If  a  point  is  moved  out  of  the  horopter,  so  tha^QtT  is  seen  with  dis¬ 
parate  portions  of  the  retina,  it  continues  at  first  tflVfcem  single,  although, 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  experiment  with  the^teee  pins,  it  is  seen  not  to 
lie  in  the  horopter  circle.  Only  at  a  considerably  distance  from  the  horop¬ 
ter  does  it  appear  plainly  in  double  toagfc^  It  follows  that  when  the 
disparateness  is  not  great,  double  imagq£>pntinue  to  suffer  fusion.  On  this 
account,  in  the  determination  of  identical  points  we  have  avoided  using 
lines  which  overlapped  each  otfi^NMioosing  rather  such  as  should  come 
together  in  a  point.  Anotl^et! for  diminishing  the  fusion  of  double 
images  is  to  hold  differently  wbred  glasses  before  the  two  eyes,  or  to  have 
the  two  fields  of  the  l^pl^Scope  of  different  colors.  For  the  same  reason 
Fig.  21  is  drawn  wbiuMm  black  on  the  right-hand  side  and  black  on 
white  on  the  left-h^&Pside. 

The  amouni^L^lisparateness  at  which  images  cease  to  fuse  is  different 
for  differen^X>®ervers.  It  also  depends  much  upon  practice  :  the  expe¬ 
rienced  ol^ver  can  separate  double  images  when  they  are  very  near  to- 
gethenOThe  volition  of  the  observer  and  the  direction  of  his  attention  are 
al^o  cH^rcat  effect  in  the  matter  of  fusion.  If  one  makes  an  effort  to  hold 
iri^^nd  the  idea  of  position  in  space,  double  images  are  readily  fused ;  but 
one  endeavors  to  compare  the  two  monocular  fields  of  view,  the  images 
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are  more  easily  seen  separate.  Another  means  of  separation  is  to  have 
slight  inequalities  in  the  two  figures  to  be  united, — on  one  a  little  mark  on 
the  right  of  a  line,  in  the  other  on  the  left.  In  this  way  the  belief  is  dis¬ 
turbed  that  the  two  images  are  derived  from  a  single  object. 

if,  in  the  haploscopic  drawing,  Fig.  25  (above),  in  which  the  lines  a 
and  b  are  3.2  millimetres  apart  and  c  and 
d  4.6  millimetres,  a  and  c  are  fixed  upon  Fig.  25. 

with  the  right  and  the  left  eye  respectively,  c  d 

b  and  d  will  unite  also,  the  line  bd  appear¬ 
ing  either  behind  or  in  front  of  etc.  If, 
however,  one  introduces  a  point  to  the 
right  of  b  and  to  the  left  of  d  (as  in  Fig. 

25,  below),  and  fixes  as  before,  the  point  is 
seen  single,  and  then  one  easily  succeeds  in 
separating  the  lines  b  and  d. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  vertical 
lines  fuse  much  more  readily  than  hori¬ 
zontal  ones.  Helmholtz  takes  the  reason  a  b 

for  this  to  be  that  in  looking  at  actual  Haploscopic  drawing  illustrating  disparate- 

°  .  ness  and  fusion. 

objects  the  differences  between  vertical 

distances  upon  the  two  retinas  is  generally  much  less  than  between  hori¬ 
zontal  distances.1 

Volkmann  has  made  experiments  upon  himself  and  otliers  by  means 
of  a  haploscopic  arrangement  corresponding  to  Fig.  25  J?tb«ve),  but  with 
one  thread,  d,  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  adjusted  aKHtfferent  distances 
from  c,  in  order  to  see  whether,  with  great  dispaij^S^,  fusion  will  still 
occur.  The  absolute  findings  are  not,  of  courscvrof  much  consequence,  on 
account  of  individual  differences,  but  they  gim&|Hndi cation  of  the  course 
of  the  fusion.  We  give  the  following  tabfe> 


Observer. 


V. 

V. 

T. 

T. 


K. 

K. 


C 


Distai 


s> 


5.3 


in  millimetres. 


cd. 


3.46 

7.57 

4.88 

6.05 

2.13 

10.00 

4.66 

5.91 
3.21 
8.48 

4.92 
5.86 


ab-cd. 


+  1.841 

—  2.27/ 
+  0.42) 

—  0.75  f 
+  3.17) 

—  4.70/ 
+  0.64) 

—  0.61/ 
+  2.09) 

—  3.18  f 
+  0.38  ) 

—  0.56/ 


Direction  of  Lines. 


Vertical. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Horizontal. 


it  not  rather  because  in  real  life,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  an  upper 
lower  eye  as  well  as  a  right  and  a  left  eye,  actual  horizontal  lines  are  never  seen  in 
uble  images  (provided  the  middle  cross-sections  are  in  the  same  plane)  ? 
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.  The  arrangement  was  equivalent  to  the  observation  of  lines  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millimetres  in  front  of  the  person  looking.  The  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  are  evident,,  and  also  the  difference  between  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines. 

The  latter  difference  one  perceives  also_  in  looking  haploscopically  at 
two  circles  of  slightly  different  diameters.  Here  the  vertical  portions  unite 
when  the  horizontal  portions  are  distinctly  seen  as  double. 

Volkmann  has  also  made  experiments  concerning  the  greatest  differences 
in  direction  which  can  be  overlooked  with  different  inclinations  of  the  fixed 
line  to  the  vertical.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  nearly  vertical  lines  unite 
much  more  readily  than  those  which  are  nearly  horizontal. 

If  disparate  points  and  lines  can  be  seen  singly,  it  has  seemed  to  some 
persons  to  be  a  logical  consequence  that  points  whose  images  fall  upon  iden¬ 
tical  portions  of  the  retina  can  be  seen  double.  We  have  seen  that  in  Fig. 
25  the  right-hand  lines  unite  when  the  left-hand  lines  are  fixed  upon.  Those 
portions  of  the  diagram  which  correspond  to  the  two  points  of  the  lower 
figure  now  fall  upon  identical  points  in  the  two  retinas.  They,  however, 
lie  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  single  image  cd.  We 
cannot  introduce  these  points  into  the  drawing,  because  the  fusion  of  the 
two  lines  would  be  interfered  with.  Wheatstone,  who  first  gave  expression 
to  the  view  that  we  can  see  double  with  identical  points,  endeavored  to 

prove  it  by  the  diagrams  drawn  in  Fig.  26. 
The  heavy  line  on  the  left  corresponds  to  the 
fine  line  on  the  right,  while  tWSWvy  line  on 
the  right  is  inclined  to  tlLalSai  an  angle  of 
10°.  On  uniting  them  haploscopically  the 
two  heavy  lines  fus4  ^Helmholtz  has  re¬ 
marked  that  for  m&£a!ecustomed  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  doiiJtffcCWpges  the  inclination  is  too 
great ;  he  fcn^Mmged  the  experiment  some¬ 
what,  andr®H  has  also  added  the  experiment 
repres^teJiin  Fig.  27.  In  such  a  figure  the 
colorodvwd,  C  and  D  green,  and  the  points/ 
small  crosses  i  and  h,  which  indicate 


Fig.  26. 


Wheatstone’s  diagram  to  prove  double 
vision  with  identical  points. 


fields  A  and  B  are  to  be 

and  g  are  to  be  fixed  upon.  _  ,  _ 

two  points  which  are  imnwra^T  upon  identical  portions  of  the  retinas, 
must  not  be  drawn.  UfJoiNraploscopic  fusion  the  borders  of  the  diagrams 
unite,  and  also  the  Hnefe"^5  and  cd,  and  one  gets  the  single  impression 
of  a  surface  whichN&Siclined  to  the  vertical  direction  and  which  is  half 
green  and  half  ij  £>  The  points  indicated  by  the  crosses,  therefore,  are,  in 
accordance  ^^Wheatstone’s  view,  red  for  one  eye  and  green  for  the  other. 
AccordingN^&elmholtz,  these  experiments  teach  us  that  “  as  long  as  one 
is  absortiM  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  or  solid  bodies,  even  when  the 
fixati^^pm  nt  is  kept  constant,  corresponding  impressions  are  utilized  to  fill 
ouQiifFerent  portions  of  the  total  corporeal  image.”  This  view,  however, 
Os"  found  many  opponents  as  well  as  many  defenders.  Among  the  former 
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is  Hering,  who  interprets  the  experiment  concerning  the  fusion  of  the  lines 
ab  and  cd  to  the  effect  that  the  sensations  corresponding  to  places  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  crosses  do  not  enter  consciousness  at  all,  but  that  the  sensation 
of  color  on  either  side  of  the  bounding  line  always  agrees  with  the  position 
of  that  line. 

In  the  different  experiments  which  we  have  described  concerning  single 
vision,  a  given  point  has  been  required  to  be  constantly  fixed  upon.  We 
cannot,  however,  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  visual  regard  has  not  wan¬ 
dered  from  time  to  time  to  another  portion  of  the  field  of  view,  and  that 
this  wandering,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  vision  in  common 
life,  has  not  been  of  some  influence  in  the  perception  of  depth.  Briicke 
has,  in  fact,  proposed  the  hypothesis  that  seeing  single  with  disparate  points 
is  only  apparent,  and  that  the  conception  of  space  is  acquired  through  the 
constant  wandering  of  the  visual  regard,  by  means  of  which  one  point  after 
another  throws  its  image  upon  identical  points  and  is  in  consequence  seen 
single.  This  view  is  contradicted  by  experiments  in  which  the  picture  is 


Fig.  27. 


n 

Q 

points. 


s 


Helmholtz’s  diagram  to  prove  double  vision  with  idenp^Moi 

offered  to  the  eye  for  so  short  a  time  that  there  kP  possibility  of  a  change 
of  the  point  of  convergence.  In  the  finsfc^CAce,  Dove  showed  that  in 
instantaneous  illumination  by  the  electrm  Iga^k^ perfect  perception  of  depth 
is  obtained  with  the  stereoscope.  In  to  keep  the  fixation-point  con¬ 

stant  when  the  illumination  is  not  obtained  by  the  electric  spark,  Aubert 
pierced  fine  needle-holes  in  corm^Ohding  points  of  two  stereographs,  and 
illuminated  them  from  behind^W)this  experiment  also  there  was  a  perfect 
effect  of  depth  without  theS^ple-hole  appearing  double.  Aubert,  indeed, 
has  found  that,  with  irasCyitaneous  illumination,  the  spatial  conception 
prevails  in  cases  where\fi»th  a  longer  illumination,  one  can  choose  between 
bringing  to  conscitnfe^ess  double  images  with  no  depth  concept,  or  a  single 
picture  with  exte^joli  in  depth.  For  instance,  if  a  vertical  line  is  presented 
to  one  eye.^tqjOto  the  other  there  is  given  a  line  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
10°,  one  $^iyjee  at  pleasure  either  two  lines  crossing  each  other  or  a  single 
line  in  AVdennite  position  in  space. 

Het^ng  has  devised  experiments  which  have  had  the  same  result.  He 
looked  through  a  short  tube  at  a  needle  which  was  placed  at  a  convenient 
^R^ance  beyond  the  tube,  while  his  assistant  dropped  little  balls  of  different 
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sizes  at  varying  distances  in  front  of  and  behind  the  thread.  The  observer 
could  always  tell  with  certainty  whether  the  course  of  the  ball  was  behind 
or  in  front  of  the  needle.  Rogers  has  succeeded  in  producing  after-images 
of  stereoscopic  drawings  in  corresponding  eyes,  and  in  uniting  them  after¬ 
wards  into  the  picture  of  an  object  in  space. 

If  points  in  space  are  outside  the  region  within  which  fusion  of  double 
images  occurs  (stereoidentical  points  in  the  nomenclature  of  Aubert),  double 
images  are  plainly  visible,  and  such  images  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
of  less  consequence  in  the  perception  of  depth ;  but  in  Hering’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  falling  balls  it  was  found  that  the  distance  of  a  ball  could 
be  given  no  less  correctly  when  it  appeared  plainly  in  double  images. 

VII.  LOCALIZATION. 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  that  we  project  outward  into  space  excita¬ 
tions  by  light  which  reach  us  as  sensations,  and  that  we  refer  every  such 
excitation  to  a  more  or  less  definite  point  in  the  visual  space.  We  shall 
proceed  to  determine  the  laws  for  this  projection,  and  to  test  the  accuracy 
and  the  correctness  of  such  localization. 

Very  distant  objects,  even  when  looked  at  with  two  eyes,  we  localize,  as 
we  have  seen,  when  other  means  of  knowledge  are  wanting,  in  one  and  the 
same  distant  surface.  In  this  case  it  is,  therefore,  in  general  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  we  see  with  one  or  with  two  eyes.  So  also  when  we 
look  at  nearer  objects  which  are  nearly  in  the  vertical  horopter ;  this  case 
occurs  when  the  object  is  a  plane  of  small  extent  perpendicrffem  to  the  plane 
of  regard  (the  convergence  being  symmetrical).  In  alhAese  cases,  and  in 
all  vision  with  one  eye,  only  the  form  and  the  sizara^objects  are  taken 
account  of.  In  general,  we  localize  within  a  giveivwane  both  correctly  and 
accurately ;  we  compare  different  objects  by  nra^rs  of  movements  of  the 
eyes ;  equal  lines,  for  instance,  we  picture  fifG^ffer  another  upon  the  same 
portion  of  the  retina.  We  need  only  cansrebr  here  those  departures  from 
correct  localization  which  appear  wheiywe  eyes  are  at  rest.  One  error  of 
this  kind  we  have  already  noticed  roilows  from  the  convergence  of  the 
middle  longitudinal  sections.  Lr^&msequence  of  this,  a  right  angle  with 
one  horizontal  and  one  vert^ealy^  is  not  seen  as  rectangular.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  right  s&^of  Fig.  21  represents  a  rectangular  grating 
for  the  right  eye,  the  l^fF  side  for  the  left  eye. 

Other  illusions  areNhe  following.  Select  three  stars  in  the  sky,  at  a 
considerable  distah^^part,  which  seem  to  lie  in  a  straight  line  when  the 
eye  wanders  almfe^nis  line ;  if  they  are  looked  at  with  the  periphery  of 
the  retina^^ly  will  seem  to  be  in  a  curved  line,  concave  towards  the 
fixation-point.  If  the  drawing  given  in  Fig.  28  be  enlarged  n  times  (five 
or  ten  t^aes,  for  instance),  and  held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  equal  to  n 
time^^e  line  underneath  it,  the  eye  being  just  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
drawing,  and  this  point  being  fixed  upon,  then,  according  to  Helmholtz, 
appearance  of  a  rectangular,  chess-board-like  figure  is  obtained.  (For 
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the  explanation,  and  for  other  illusions  connected  with  this,  see  Helmholtz, 
“  Physiologische  Optik”  (1st  ed.),  S.  582,  if.)  The  curves  in  the  figure 
are  hyperbolas. 

A  given  distance  seems  to  be  longer  if  it  is  cut  up  into  subdivisions. 
Thus  AB ,  in  Fig.  29,  looks  longer  than  BCy  although  it  is  in  reality 


Fig.  28. 


Chess-board-like  figure  of  Helmholtz. 


of  exactly  the  same  length.  Acute  angles  appear  too  thick,  obtuse  angles 
too  slender.  In  Fig.  30,  for  example,  ef  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of 
ab  instead  of  cd,  although  cd  is  really  in  the  same  line  >^tli  it.  In  this 
way  is  explained  the  illusion  of  Zollner,  which  is  ill^rated  in  Fig.  31. 
The  long  lines,  which  are  inclined  45°  to  the  horizontal  direction,  are  in 


reality  parallel,  but  they  seem  to  be  alternately^njergent  and  divergent. 

0s 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  29. 
B 

- H~ 


Figure  showing  si^^^8c( 


d  line. 


Figure  showing  apparent  increase  of  acute  angle. 

If  we<^|^ne  that  the  apparent  increase  of  the  acute  angles  formed  by 
the  shor^^oss-lines  with  the  long  ones  proceeds  in  such  a  way  that  both 
sides j*Qan  angle  are  turned  from  their  true  direction,  the  illusion  may  be 
cmisT^rexl  to  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  angles.  Opinion,  however, 
is  much  divided  as  to  the  proper  explanation  to  be  given  of  this  and  other 
Similar  illusions. 
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As  regards  the  direction  in  which  we  localize,  it  is  clear  that  in  vision 
with  one  eye  we  refer  objects  to  some  point  in  the  line  of  sight :  that  is  a 
consequence  of  the  laws  regarding  the  formation  of  the  image  in  the  eye. 


Fig.  31. 


It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  as  was  first  shown  by  Hering  and  Towne, 
when  we  observe,  as  is  usual,  with  both  eyes.  If  in  Fig.  32  we  fix  upon  an 
object,  a,  the  point  of  a  needle,  say,  at  the  distance  of  distinct  Vision,  we  see 


Fig.  32'. 


A% 


Diagram  illustrating  actual  and  apparent  directions  of  objects. 

othe?^0je?5ts  at  the  same  time ;  for  instance,  an  object  b  somewhere  behind 
a^rfhe  line  of  sight  of  the  right  eye,  and  an  object  c,  also  behind  a,  but  in 
(2^  line  of  sight  of  the  left  eye.  If,  while  fixing  upon  a,  we  direct  the  at- 
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tention  to  b  and  c,  we  shall  notice  that  the  images  a ,  b ,  and  c  all  reach  the  eye 
in  the  same  direction.  If  the  object  a  is  in  the  median  plane,  this  direction 
of  projection  is  also  in  the  median  plane.  Introduce  now  another  point,  a', 
which  is  in  the  horopter,  and  whose  images,  therefore,  fail  upon  identical 
points.  On  the  sight-line  of  the  right  eye  belonging  to  a '  place  another  ob¬ 
ject,  b ',  and  on  that  of  the  left  eye  another  object,  c'.  The  projection-lines 
of  a',  b ',  and  c'  coincide  the  same  as  before.  These  lines  are  called  the  lines 
of  visual  direction ,  and  among  them  that  which  contains  the  fixation-point  is 
called  the  principal  line  of  visual  direction.  The  obscurely  seen  objects  b,  c, 
6',  c',  appear,  of  course,  in  double  images,  but  such  images  are  frequently 
so  far  apart  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  the  one  here  taken  account  of. 
Objects  which  lie  really  on  very  different  lines,  and  even  on  different  sides 
of  the  head,  are,  therefore,  localized  on  one  line.  There  is  a  certain  pair  of 
sight-lines  to  which  a  single  direction-line  corresponds  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  objects  on  either  of  these  sight-lines  appear  to  be  on  one  and  the  same 
direction-line.  There  arises,  therefore,  a  sheaf  of  direction-lines,  all  of 
which  proceed  outward  from  a  single  centre.  The  position  of  this  centre  is, 
for  normal  individuals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  both  eyes  equally, 
situated  half-way  between  the  two  eyes,  at  the  base  of  the  nose.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  an  imaginary  eye  to  be  situated  at  this  place,  to  which  the  images  of  the 
two  actual  eyes  are  transferred  in  the  proper  manner,  then  the  sight-lines  of 
this  single  eye  will  correspond  to  the  lines  of  visual  direction  in  binocular 
vision.  This  imaginary  eye  has  been  called  the  Cyclopean  eye.  For  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  only  one  eye — for  tho^e^lAwork  much 
with  the  microscope,  for  instance — it  may  be  customarWb^emr  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  objects  to  that  eye  only ;  but,  as  before,  obje£0s^nich  are  pictured 
upon  the  same  points  of  the  retina  seem  to  lie  in  th^S^ame  direction.  The 
illustration  of  this  relation,  which  is  given  in3iJ^T  32,  is  due  to  Hering. 
The  drawing  on  the  left  represents  the  directions. ‘of  objects  as  they  actually 
are,  and  that  on  the  right  their  directions  a^dfev  appear  to  be. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  foHws  that  whatever  is  pictured  upon 
the  middle  cross-section  of  the  retime  seSms  to  be  situated  in  a  plane  which 
divides  the  visual  space  into  an  iwra&rand  a  lower  half.  Hering  calls  this 
plane  the  middle  cross-plane^dOywsvisiLal  space.  So  everything  which  is 
pictured  upon  the  middle  k^^tudinal  section  is  localized  in  a  plane  which 
divides  the  visual  space/ntSNf  right  and  a  left  half, — the  middle  longitudinal 
plane.  ^ 

We  shall  now  ^Qjgfctigate  the  effect  upon  localization  of  images  which 
fall  on  dispara)  rtions  of  the  retina,  when  the  images  are  so  near  to¬ 
gether  as  tq^^early  or  completely  fused.  We  have  seen  that  we  estimate 
with  grealN^shracy  the  relative  position  of  objects  which  are  nearly  in  the 
horopto^A  If  we  look  at  a  row  of  vertical  threads  hung  in  a  plane  at  right 
ai^leij^  wie  median  plane,  and  consequently  nearly  in  the  vertical  horopter, 
ai^jtf*  we  move  one  of  the  threads  a  little  out  of  the  plaue,  we  can  easily 
^Jtect  the  change.  We  can  also  determine  whether  the  thread  which  has 
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beeu  moved  is  in  front  of  the  other  threads  or  behind  them.  In  both  cases 
there  is  disparateness  of  images  in  the  transverse  direction ;  but  when  the 
thread  is  in  front  of  the  plane,  the  left-hand  image  has  been  moved  to  the 
right  and  the  right-hand  image  to  the  left  ( heteronymous  images) ;  and  when 
the  thread  is  behind  the  flame,  the  left-hand  image  has  been  moved  to 
the  left  and  the  right-hand  image  to  the  right  ( homonymous  images ).  The 
eye,  it  is  therefore  evident,  is  able  to  distinguish  between  heteronymous  and 
homonymous  images,  and  to  make  use  of  this  distinction  in  localization. 
This  fact  disproves  the  view  of  Johannes  Muller,  that  corresponding  por¬ 
tions  of  the  retina  play  a  like  rdle  in  localization.  In  Fig.  33,  let  a  be  the 


Fig.  33. 


Diagram  illustrating  heteronymous  and 


ous  double  images. 


fixation-point  and  let  be  be  the  tangent i^o  Tne  point-horopter.  Let  d  and 
d'  be  identical  retinal  points,  and  als<^^and  e* .  Sight-lines  from  d  and  e' 
will  intersect  in  a  point  within  tl^horopter,  as  /,  and  lines  from  d'  and  e 
will  intersect  in  a  point  withoi^ffie  horopter,  as  f.  In  the  one  case  the 
double  images  are  heteron^  m  the  other  they  are  homonymous ;  and 

the  fact  that  we  can  readil^&m  whether  the  thread  has  been  moved  forward 
or  backward  shows  th  O'  can  distinguish  between  these  two  conditions.1 

1  The  subject  of  lojS^ation  has  been  put  upon  quite  a  different  footing  by  means  of 

an  experiment  of  Sloths.  (Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxi.  See  also  Nature,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1896*)  ^B^inds  that  the  circumstance  which  is  really  of  moment  in  distinguishing 
between  ani G©^^t  0  and  one  at  I  (outside  and  inside  the  horopter  circle)  in  Fig.  33a  is 
not  that  inN^e  case  the  right  eye  sees  the  right  image  and  the  left  eye  the  left  image, 
while  ii^he  other  case  the  images  are  crossed,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  eye  can  tell 
whe^^Npejtain  imaginary  lines  in  space  are  crossed  or  not.  The  determining  difference  is 
d^&  to  rhe  fact  that  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  sees  objects  much  brighter  than  the  tem- 
half,  and  that  in  the  one  case  the  bright  image  is  farther  from  the  fovea  than  the 
^fint  image,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  nearer  to  it.  An  object  at  O  is  seen  by  means  of 
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The  thread,  which  in  the  above  experiment  was  moved  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  others,  gave  disparate  images  in  the  transverse  direction  only. 

.  If  we  rotate  the  threads  by  90°,  keeping  them  still  in  the  same  plane, 
so  that  they  are  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  visual  regard,  and 
then  move  one  thread  a  little  out  of  its  plane,  its  departure  from  its  original 
position  cannot  be  detected.  In  this  case  the  disparateness  is  longitudinal, 
and  it  follows  that  that  is  of  very  little  influence  (according  to  Helmholtz), 
or  of  none  at  all  (according  to  Hering).1 

In  these  and  in  the  following  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plain 
background  against  which  the  objects  to  be  looked  at  are  sharply  defined. 

If,  with  the  primary  position  of  the  head  (upright  and  directed  straight 
forward)  and  with  a  horizontal  position  of  the  plane  of  regard,  one  fixes 
his  vision  upon  a  thread  suspended  in  the  median  plane,  and  if  the  thread 
is  then  rotated  in  the  median  plane  about  the  point  of  fixation,  the  upper 
and  the  lower  halves  of  the  thread  are  seen  in  double  images,  one  pair 
being  heteronymous  and  the  other  homonymous.  In  each  pair,  however, 


the  double  images  n'  and  t,  an  object  at  7  by  means  of  the  double  images  t'  and  n.  In 
both  cases  the  images  fall  upon  points  of  the  retina  which  correspond  to  the  points  A  and  B 
of  the  horopter  circle ;  hut  in  the  one  case  (outside)  B  repre¬ 
sents  the  position  of  the  bright  image  and  A  the  position 
of  its  shadowy  attendant,  and  in  the  other  A  is  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  bright  (nasal)  image  and  B  that  of  the  (tem¬ 
poral)  shadowy  attendant.  That  this  difference  in  bright¬ 
ness  is  a  sufficient  criterion  for  locating  outside  or  inside  the 
horopter  circle  (there  may  he  others,  as  size  of  image,  color, 
etc.)  is  absolutely  proved  by  this  ingenious  device  of  Schon. 

Instead  of  placing  actual  objects  at  the  points  0  and  7,  he 
has  objects,  which  must  he  identical  in  appearance,  some-  H 

where  in  the  sight-lines  through  0  and  7,  hut  farther  awaife^J 
as  at  the  points  V,  AT7,  T7,  T' .  The  objects  N'  and  T  foFfcu 
images  at  n '  and  t ;  the  objects  N  and  T'  form 
and  t'.  If  now  all  the  other  images  of  these*ob^g£r  are 
carefully  cut  off  by  little  screens,  then  the  nus%probable 
interpretation  of  what  is  seen  is  that  there  the  one 

case  a  real  object  at  0,  and  in  the  other  ^T^tl  object  at  7, 
the  nasal  and  temporal  distribution  of  ifftegd  being  such  as 
real  objects  at  these  points  would^flj!^t,v£By  changing  the 
actual  relative  illumination  of  ths^<^>Jects  N'  and  T7,  how¬ 
ever  (by  throwing  light  on  T^f^jeKns  of  a  mirror,  or  by  putting  a  gray  glass  in  front  of 
V7),  Schon  changes  the  rej&bnyorightness  of  the  images  nf  and  t ;  that  is,  he  causes  the 
image  which  is  near  the^fov^a  (tf)  to  he  brighter  than  that  which  is  farther  away  ( n 7). 
This  is  the  condition  for  ^ieving  an  object  to  be  at  7,  and  in  fact  he  has  succeeded  in  this 
way,  with  most  obs^^rfe,  in  changing  the  apparent  position  of  the  illusory  object  from  0 
to  7,  or  back  agai^^pleasure.  The  rule  for  localization  should,  therefore,  he  stated  thus  *. 
we  localize  outsme/the  horopter  circle  when  the  principal  image  (the  image  formed  by  the 
near  eye)  ha^^ shadowy  attendant  on  the  inside  (that  is,  nearer  to  the  fixation-point)  ; 
and  we  j^^lize  inside  the  horopter  circle  when  the  principal  image  has  a  shadowy  attend¬ 
ant  &/ftte^itside  (that  is,  farther  from  the  fixation-point).  In  both  cases,  therefore,  there 
m&r b^Said  to  be  a  sort  of  heteronymy.— Trans. 

^\^In  other  words,  we  are  provided  with  two  eyes  in  a  right-and-left  direction,  but  not 

Vjjyan  up-and-down  one. — Trans. 


Diagram  illustrating  Schon’s  ex¬ 
periment. 
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one  image  is  moved  as  far  to  the  right  as  the  other  is  moved  to  the  left.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  the  double  images  are  said  to  be  symmetrical.  From  the 
fact  that  the  thread  is  constantly  referred  to  the  median  plane,  we  conclude 
that  points  whose  disparate  images  fall  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  longitudinal  section  are  referred  to  the  median  plane.  If,  under 
the  same  conditions,  one  looks  at  beads  which  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  at 
the  level  of  the  eyes,  partly  in  front  of  and  partly  behind  the  horopter,  and 
if  one  bends  the  head  forward  and  backward,  keeping  the  fixation-point 
constant,  the  middle  cross-sections  become  inclined  to  each  other,  and  the 
images  of  the  beads,  in  consequence,  become  symmetrically  disparate  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  In  this  case,  also,  they  continue  to  be  referred  to 
the  plane  in  which  they  actually  are, — the  plane  of  the  middle  cross-section. 

A  vertical  thread,  looked  at  with  symmetrical  convergence  and  with  the 
plane  of  regard  horizontal  (the  head  being  in  the  primary  position),  appears, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  to  be  vertical,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  on  account 
of  the  convergence  of  the  middle  longitudinal  sections,  the  thread  can  be 
plainly  seen  (if  it  is  sufficiently  long)  to  furnish  double  images.  According 
to  Hering,  the  thread  appears  to  be  vertical  when  it  coincides  with  the 
straight  line  of  the  point-horopter. 

If,  while  looking  at  a  vertical  thread,  one  inclines  the  head  backward, 
the  plane  of  regard  being  still  horizontal,  the  lower  end  of  the  thread 
seems  to  be  nearer  to  the  observer  :  this  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  with 
this  movement  of  the  eyes  the  middle  longitudinal  sections  converge  more 
above.  According  to  Hering,  the  apparent  vertical  positisAof  the  thread 
is  obtained  (upon  moving  its  lower  end  backward)  wj5*LMts  images  fall 
upon  the  middle  longitudinal  sections.  Helmholtz  it  is  obtained 

when  they  fall  upon  the  same  (disparate)  sectionsApbn  which  the  images 
of  a  vertical  line  fall  when  the  head  is  in  the  position. 

A  row  of  threads  in  a  vertical  plane  nffl^Mlicular  to  the  median  plane 

seems  to  lie  in  a  plane  that  is  convex  tevWd®  the  observer  (provided  the 

outer  threads  are  seen  under  a  sufficien^^great  angle).1  In  order  that  they 

may  apparently  lie  in  a  plane,  they  rrmst  actually  be  in  a  surface  slightly 

concave  towards  the  observer.^^vH^ring  holds  that  this  surface,  whose 

intersection  with  the  visual  rltfpyis/of  less  curvature  than  the  Muller  circle, 

is  the  real  vertical  horonra$une  arrangement  of  the  identical  points  not 

corresponding  exactly/tnx*fc  view,  with  the  representation  which  we  have 

given  of  them.  Helmholtz  asserts  that  the  apparent  curvature  is  to  be 

explained  by  the  we  are  in  the  habit  of  underestimating  distances.2 

- : — QV- - 

1  In  the  ^^^rtfents  hitherto  described  with  threads,  it  was  assumed  that  they  were 
so  near  togaAA^hat  the  departure  of  the  horopter  circle  from  a  straight  line  might  he 
neglected  j\m^3o  also  in  Helmholtz’s  experiments  with  the  three  needles. 

2  FrAn  the  above  it  appears  that  disparateness  in  a  longitudinal  direction  alone  has  very 
littl^fiecmn  changing  our  localization  of  objects.  It  follows  that  we  localize  points  whose 
itoige&PTire  either  identical  or  differ  longitudinally  only  in  a  surface  which  we  shall  call  the 

A^ijhimental  surface  (Kernflache  of  Hering).  According  to  Hering,  this  surface  seems  to  us 
be  a  plane :  according  to  Helmholtz,  it  appears  to  be  slightly  concave  towards  the  observer. 
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If  we  have  three  threads,  a,  6,  and  c,  in  a  vertical  plane,  b  being  in  the 
median  plane  and  a  and  c  at  equal  distances  to  the  left  and  to  the  right, 
there  is  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  ab. 
This  is  less  in  the  right  eye  than  in  the  left  eye,  and  that  which  corresponds 
to  cd  is  greater  in  the  right  eye  than  in  the  left  eye.  The  difference  in 
these  retinal  distances  is  (for  a  given  distance  of  the  threads  in  front  of  the 
eyes)  a  mark  by  means  of  which  we  estimate  the  surface  to  be  concave,  con¬ 
vex,  or  plane.  If  now  we  refer  the  threads  to  a  distance  that  is  less  than 
their  actual  distance  from  the  observer  (every  other  means  of  estimating 
distance,  except  the  feeling  of  convergence,  being  absent),  we  shall  see  the 
surface  as  convex.  If,  however,  there  are  beads  on  the  threads,  the  illusion 
in  regard  to  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  threads  will  not  take  place. 

If  one  looks  at  lines,  or  wires,  which  go  through  a  point,  and  which  lie 
in  a  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  median  plane  and  to  the  visual  plane, 
the  visual  regard  being  directed  upward  and  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
being  the  fixation-point,  the  upper  lines  of  a  star  will  seem  to  be  in  a 
concave  surface  of  a  cone,  as  v.  Recklinghausen  has  shown,  while  the  lower 
lines  appear  convex.  This  also  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  on  account 
of  the  movement  of  the  eyes,  the  middle  cross-section  is  no  longer  in  the 
visual  plane.  The  surface  in  which  the  lines  must  lie,  if  they  are  to  seem  to 
be  in  a  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  median  plane  and  to  the  visual 
plane,  is,  according  to  theory  and  to  v.  Recklinghausen’s  measurements,  a 
cone  of  the  second  degree.  For  eyes  with  parallel  longitudinal  sections, 
the  surface  is  the  horopter  of  meridians  for  the  given  poshjfoa  of  the  eyes ; 
v.  Recklinghausen  designates  it  as  the  normal  surface. 

That  the  degree  of  convergence  has  an  effect  upon distance  at  which 
we  localize  an  object  is  beyond  a  doubt.  If  steroa^qfic  pictures  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  mirror  haploscope  and  a  given  n^S^ns  fixed  upon  (the  axes 
of  the  eyes  being  convergent),  and  if  thr^itaJ’ors  with  the  pictures  are 
then  so  rotated  that  the  convergence  is  diimaiished,  the  objects  looked  at  will 
seem  to  move  farther  away.  Moreovpv&ince  visual  angle  remains  the 
same,  they  will  appear  to  become  Jar^er.  Wundt  has  made  experiments 
to  determine  with  what  degree  oW»Kictness  changes  of  distance  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  change  of  convergjerfp^dSone, — this  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  thread  suspended  in  th^median  plane  in  front  of  a  white  background 
and  moved  forward  gdtd vWick ward  by  a  degree  of  motion  that  can  be 
measured.  During  tnWr  experiments  Wundt  found  that  when  the  thread 
was  at  a  distance%^J)ne  hundred  and  sixty  centimetres  the  change  of  dis¬ 
tance  that  couldQ)^  just  detected  (whether  the  thread  was  placed  nearer  or 
farther  awa^foas  three  centimetres,  whilst  for  a  distance  of  fifty  centimetres 
it  was  oife^htimetre.  The  estimation  was,  therefore,  very  exact. 

WlAdt  lias  also  made  experiments  on  the  exactness  of  our  estimation 
of  ^^)al  solute  distance  of  a  thread,  and  has  found  it  to  be  very  slight ; 
t^distance  was  always  underestimated.  His  results  (in  centimetres)  were 
^iese : 
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Actual  Distance.  Estimated  Distance. 

180 . . . 120 

120 . 58 

80 . 47 

40 . 25 

He  says  that  very  distant  objects  are  judged  to  be  too  near  when  other 
means  of  correcting  our  judgment  are  wanting, — when,  for  example,  we  do 
not  know  their  actual  size.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  as  in  the 
case  of  distant  lights,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  stars. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  localization  in  those  unusual  cases  in  which 
objects  which  are  actually  double  seem  to  us  to  be  single.  This  happens, 
of  course,  when  we  use  the  stereoscope  and  the  haploscope.  With  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  however,  a  number  of  different  considerations  derived  from  experience 
have  a  determining  influence.  We  are  more  interested  in  those  cases  in 
which  such  extraneous  considerations  are  wanting,  and  in  which  also  com¬ 
parison  can  take  place  with  actual  objects  in  space. 

If  we  stand  in  front  of  a  distinct  wall-paper  pattern,  we  can,  by  the 
use  of  strong  convergence,  cause  one  figure  of  the  pattern  to  overlap  the 
adjoining  one.  The  image  which  we  see  then  seems  to  be  swimming  in 
the  air  in  front  of  the  wall.  If  one  looks  at  a  distant  point,  and  if  a 
needle  is  held  in  each  line  of  sight,  tw^o  images  of  two  needles  can  be 
brought  into  fusion  with  each  other.  A  thicker  needle  will  seem  to  be 
seen  at  a  greater  distance.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  localize  in  accordance 
with  convergence.  If  two  like  coins  are  placed  on  a  table  ^t  a  distance 
apart  that  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  and  ifi^flibV  images  are 
made  to  coincide,  the  lines  of  sight  being  parallel,  the  cobrnSre  not  localized 
at  the  distance  that  they  should  be  in  accordance  with  i^^onvergence.  This 
is  so  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  near  table  aadyfther  objects  on  it.  If, 
however,  the  same  coins  are  united  with  the  line&^rSght  crossed,  a  small  coin 
will  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wall-patf^iVto^tern,  floating  in  the  air. 

Upon  summing  up  the  facts  which  wfe  nihre  described  in  this  section,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  those  p^mbns  of  the  field  of  view  to  which 
the  attention  is  customarily  directed>-me  fixation-point  and  its  immediate 
vicinity — the  accuracy  as  well  correctness  with  which  we  localize 

objects  is  very  great ;  the  ex^cjgtions  are,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of 
the  phenomena  that  are  pre^ijbd  to  us,  unimportant. 

VIII.  RIVALR^Z^F  VISUAL  FIELDS  AND  OF  CONTOURS. 

We  have  now%^J$iscuss  certain  phenomena  which  escape  our  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinC)'  use  of  the  eyes  for  practical  purposes,  and  which  are 
discovered upon  making  experiments  with  the  stereoscope  and  the 
haploscop^hjft;  which  are  nevertheless  of  much  importance  for  the  better 
comprehension  of  the  processes  of  binocular  vision. 

W^he  experiments  with  the  haploscope  for  the  determination  of  the 
ic|0tical  points  of  the  retinas  we  have  repeatedly  used  fields  of  such  a  char- 
(^jter  that  on  one  side  was  represented  a  black  line  on  a  white  surface, 
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while  on  the  other  side  there  was  no  such  line.  At  the  same  time  certain 
other  lines  appeared  alike  on  both  sides.  In  these  experiments  we  were 
able  to  state  that  in  the  first  case  the  black  lines  presented  themselves  in  the 
binocular  field  exactly  as  in  the  second ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  gray, 
as  one  might  have  expected  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  other  retina  was  at  the  same  moment  receiving  the  sensation 
of  white.  If  in  one  haploscopic  field  we  have  two  large  letters,  A  and  B , 
and  in  the  other  two  similar  letters,  B  and  C,  and  if  we  unite  the  two 
fields  in  such  a  way  that  B  falls  upon  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinas  and 
is  seen  single,  with  A  on  one  side  of  it  and  C  on  the  other,  then  all  three 
letters  look  alike  black  on  a  white  ground.  If,  when  reading  a  book,  we 
hold  a  sheet  of  white  paper  before  the  left  eye,  the  white  ground  of  the 
printed  page  seems  about  equally  bright  whether  the  left  eye  is  kept  open 
or  shut,  though  in  one  case  the  left  field  of  vision  is  white  and  in  the  other 
it  is  nearly  black.  The  white  paper  in  front  of  the  left  eye  produces  some 
effect  only  if  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  by  the  sun. 
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in  fact,  been  called  the  rivalry  of  the  retinas .  The  impression  obtained  is 
not  for  a  moment  that  of  an  evenly  black  or  evenly  gray  cross.  On  the 
parts  where  the  black  bands  overlap  each  other,  one  sees  now  the  contour 
of  one  band,  now  that  of  the  other,  and  again  both  at  once,  as  in  6, — these 
being  so  provided  that  the  attention  is  allowed  to  wander,  and  also  that  (as 
in  our  diagram)  there  is  no  unlikeness  in  the  intensity  of  the  two  fields. 


Rig.  35. 


This  circumstance — that  the  borders  of  the  two  objects  rn^ke  themselves 
particularly  prominent — is  called  the  rivalry  of  contour \  (se  to  an  edge 

one  always  sees  the  brightness  of  that  object  whose  bcpv^is  for  the  moment 
prevailing.  The  inner  square  of  this  figure  is  alw|w!^ black.  Just  outside 
of  each  contour  which  prevails  there  is  a  whitHiteot  which  goes  gradually 
into  black.  If  the  attention,  however,  is  AAOupon  the  right-hand  band. 

Fig.  4 

4-  JL 


Q  b  c 

Diagram  illustrating  foieJffect  of  the  union  of  the  two  haploscopic  fields  in  Fig.  34. 

a  is  the  impressib^Mf  hich  prevails ;  if  it  is  directed  upon  the  left-hand 
band,  c  repress  bat  is  seen. 

In  the^tafoa  case  (Fig.  35)  each  field  contains  a  series  of  black  lines 
at  equal  cH^ohces  from  each  other,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  vis**gl  plane,  running  from  right  to  left  on  one  side  and  from  left  to 
rUhr^yi  *fche  other.  Upon  uniting  these  haploscopically,  we  do  not  see 
a^ld  of  perfect  squares,  as  in  Fig.  37,  but  simply  notice  a  wavering 
triage  whose  separate  parts  correspond  now  to  the  right-hand,  now  to  the 
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left-hand  figure.  This  is  the  appearance  when  no  particular  direction  is 
given  to  the  attention ;  but  if  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  either  half  of  the 
diagram,— if,  e.g.,  we  endeavor  to  count  the  lines  of  one  half,  or  if  we  let 
the  visual  regard  wander  along  the  lines, — then  the  half  that  is  regarded 
distinctly  prevails  for  some  moments  over  the  other. 

Helmholtz  explains  the  rivalry  of  the  visual  fields  as  being  due  to  the 
wandering  of  the  attention,  and  finds  in  the  overpowering  influence  of 
contours  the  effect  of  habit,  which  leads  us  to  examine  especially  the  con¬ 
tours  of  any  object  that  is  presented  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  recognize 
as  quickly  as  possible  what  the  object  is.  The  phenomenon  is  a  proof  that 


Fig.  37. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  Im^tecfopic  fields  in  Fig.  35. 

vQ 

the  contents  of  each  field  of  view  reach  consewsness  distinct  and  separate 
from  those  of  the  other.  It  also  teaches/usVrNat  such  fusion  as  takes  place 
is  not  conditioned  by  the  organic  strrfeimfof  the  brain.  The  bearing  of 
the  phenomenon  upon  our  powers  of  ^rception  consists  in  its  showing  that 
when  a  fusion  of  the  sensations  outlie  two  fields  does  not  occur  (in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  above 
third  dimension,  each  fielcj^j 


& 


in  the  interests  of  the  perception  of  a 
preserves  its  independence. 

The  rivalry  whiclr-we  have  just  described  occurs  also  when  the  two 
fields  are  differaMpcolored, — when,  for  instance,  one  looks  at  an  object 
with  a  piece  glass  held  before  one  eye  and  a  piece  of  blue  glass  held 

before  th^Vftrar.  The  glasses  must  be  so  chosen  that  the  object  is  of  about 
the  sameN^Mghtness  when  looked  at  through  the  two  glasses  separately. 
At  th^first  moment  the  field  of  view  seems  to  be  irregularly  spotted  in 
red  and  blue,  the  two  colors  appearing  alternately  in  rivalry  over  the 
(vSole  field.  After  some  time  a  condition  of  greater  repose  sets  in,  and  a 
t^feiore  or  less  single  impression  is  obtained  (which  is  considered  by  many 
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physiologists  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  colors).  Instead  of  the  colored 
glasses,  two  Nicol  prisms  may  be  held  before  the  eyes,  their  planes  of  polar¬ 
ization  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  or  we  may  look  through 
thin  plates  of  gypsum  or  of  mica  at  a  surface  which  reflects  light  at  the 
angle  of  polarization.  By  this  means  the  two  eyes  see  colors  which  are 
exactly  complementary  to  each  other.  On  rotating  the  Nicol  prisms,  the 
planes  of  polarization  remaining  perpendicular  to  each  other,  different 
pairs  of  colors  are  obtained.  One  can  also  unite  haploscopically  two  fields 
which  are  differently  colored  by  pigments. 

Many  physiologists  affirm  that  in  these  cases  a  mixing  of  the  colors  is 
obtained,  while  others  are  just  as  positive  that  the  correct  color  of  fusion  is 
never  obtained  by  this  means,  and  that  one  is  easily  convinced  of  this  by 
comparing  the  result  directly  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  colors  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  numerous 


Fig.  38. 


Figure  for  obtaining  ^reOTTOpic  lustre. 

experiments  which  have  been  devisecC^id  described  in  order  to  settle  this 
point.  Individual  differences  <^0®ently  play  an  important  rdle  in  the 
phenomenon.  Thus  much,  however,  appears  to  have  been  plainly  made  out : 
the  phenomenon  of  a  fusi^Mir  colors  occurs  only  under  definite  and  care¬ 
fully  chosen  conditions;  (j^is  very  easily  disturbed  by  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  two  fields^? view,  which  are  sure  to  bring  out  rivalry ;  exactly 
the  same  effect  asd^btained  by  monocular  mixture  of  the  two  colors  (with 
the  color- wheel,  1m*  instance)  is  seldom  or  never  produced,  but  rather  a 
mixture  \^Mch\es  vaguely  somewhere  between  the  two. 

It  is^al^^)f  importance  that  the  colors  to  be  mixed  should  be  of  some¬ 
what  the  shme  brightness,  for  otherwise  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced.  This 
is\K^cJf  stereoscopic  lustre,  first  discovered  by  Dove.  A  glance  at  Fig. 
Dmh  an  ordinary  stereoscope  will  show  very  well  what  is  meant,  and 
e  condition  assumed. 
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The  rainbow  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  examples  in  nature  to 
show  us  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  pure  colors  but  also  the  subjective  aspect 
of  them.  Though  the  times  have  long  gone  by  when  Iris  was  thought  to 
bring  down  along  this  path  her  message  from  the  gods,  nevertheless  many 
people  still  regard  the  rainbow  as  an  objective  thing,  and  they  wonder  when 
scientists  tell  them  that  every  person  must  of  necessity  see  his  own  rainbow, 
differing  from  that  of  his  neighbor  not  only  in  apparent  size,  according  to 
the  size,  of  the  observer,  but  also  in  its  apparent  positioi^inH|e  sky.  And 
this  may  serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  differ^Pyf  between  the  old 
crude  and  the  modern  scientific  view.  Formerly  '^KEhe  qualities  of  the 
surrounding  objects  were  regarded  as  somethm^wWierent  in  them,  some¬ 
thing  that  existed  there  independently  of  ou*S^Wes,  whilst  now  we  have 
learned  to  regard  each  quality  in  nature/a^^product  of  two  factors,  the 
external  object  and  the  perceiving  subjefy.  ^But  this  analysis  is  not  always 
easy,  and  it  seems  especially  difficultly  separate  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  factor  with  regard  to  cok^s ;  so  difficult  that  artistic  minds  like 
Goethe’s  find  it  impossible  to  dtfNSff  and  turn  away  with  disgust  from  an 
analysis  of  our  color-perc^  Still,  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  and  it 

will  be  the  object  of  thisv[iaper  to  review  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  with  regard  to  tlfoT sjftfjective  and  the  objective  aspect  of  colors.  Of 
course,  in  the  space^llmted  to  this  subject  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  fully 
into  details  or  i&ySnter  upon  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  different 
theories,  esgeowAjLf  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  questions 
still  unsekQi^A  ' 

First^Jhm,  What  is  color  objectively?  To  answer  this  we  must  know 


<irst, 


^  ^^^he^reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of  Professors  Piersol,  Cattell,  and  Mays  in  con¬ 
gestion  with  this  subject. 
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what  light  is  objectively.  Light  is  regarded  by  modern  physicists  as  a 
form  of  movement  in  a  hypothetical  medium,  the  ether.  This  is  the 
undulation  theory  of  light,  which  explains  very  completely  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  so  far  observed.  According  to  this  theory,  all  the  particles  of 
ether  along  a  ray  of  light  are  moving  in  straight  or  curved  lines  near  their 
original  points  of  equilibrium,  like  a  pendulum,  this  movement  occurring 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  As  the  movement  of  each 
succeeding  particle  occurs  slightly  later  than  that  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear 
that  a  line  touching  all  the  particles  in  their  momentary  positions,  beginning 
at  the  first  particle  when  this  is  just  coming  back  to  its  original  position 
and  extending  to  that  particle  which  just  starts  to  move,  must  have  a 
form  like  this  :  The  distance  between  the  end-points  of  this  wave¬ 

line  is  called  the  wave-length,  and  is  the  smaller  the  sooner  each  particle 
completes  its  oscillation ;  whilst  the  velocity  with  which  this  oscillatory 
movement  propagates  itself  in  the  air  is  the  same  for  all  wave-lengths, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  per  second. 
If  in  a  ray  every  particle  of  ether  moves  always  through  the  same  path 
with  the  same  velocity,  we  call  the  light  thus  resulting  monochromatic  or 
homogeneous  light :  each  particle  takes  then  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
its  excursion.  As  soon,  however,  as,  in  another  ray,  the  time  of  oscillation 
of  each  particle  decreases,  and  as,  therefore,  the  wave-length  gets  smaller, 
then  again  we  get  simple  light,  but  of  a  different  quality  for  our  eye,  or, 
as  we  express  it,  of  a  different  color.  Physically,  therefore,  color  finds  its 
equivalent  in  the  number  of  oscillations  per  second,  or  ijA  wave-length, 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  light  of  the^WeSt  number  of 
oscillations  of  the  ether  particles  and  the  greatest  waye^&Rgth  gives  us  red, 
while  light  of  the  smallest  wave-length  gives  us  YfClN:.  We  speak  here  of 
greatest  and  smallest  wave-lengths,  but  it  must  ^JuAderstood  that  this  refers 
only  to  those  ethereal  waves  that  are  percei^Oby  us  as  light.  Indeed,  the 
ether  particles  are  capable  of  all  kinds  of  o§cjllalion,  and  in  the  ether  waves 
of  all  lengths  may  be  excited  and  propS^ted.  The  long  waves  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  domain  of  electricity  ancNmagnetism,  according  to  the  recent 
brilliant  researches  of  Hertz.  TWJpdo  not  seem  to  affect  us  directly ;  at 
least  we  have  no  special  orgai^mjheir  perception.  They  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  purely  electr i calj^^Jnods,  and  those  electro-magnetic  waves  that 
have  been  measured  h|f^eVb£en  found  to  range  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
yards.  The  shorter  w^es  affect  our  nerves  in  the  skin  and  produce  heat  as 
soon  as  they  are  w1 2  long, — i.e .,  when  there  are  about  one  hundred 

billions  of  osciUX^ns  per  second.  This  effect  of  heat  increases  until  the 
number  of^VrJJations  per  second  is  about  four  hundred  billions  and  the 
wave-lengb)Nik  only  about  750  /*/*,  when  the  ethereal  waves  begin  to  affect 
our  eye*^  light,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  wave-length  comes  down  to 


VI 


1  Langley,  Researches  on  Solar  Heat,  1884,  p.  72. 

2  The  unit  fi  equals  one-millionth  of  a  millimetre. 
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about  380  mm  or  the  number  of  oscillations  increases  to  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  billions  per  second.  Shorter  waves  are  not  perceived  by  our  eye  as 
light,  but  they  show  their  presence  by  chemical  effect.  These  actinic  rays 
must  be  emitted  by  the  sun  up  to  the  very  smallest  wave-length,  but  they 
do  not  all  reach  us  here  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  for  Cornu 1  could 
show  that  at  an  elevation  of  2570  metres  the  sunlight  contains  ethereal 
waves  of  only  293  mm>  and  he  found  also  that  in  the  electric  arc  light  there 
are  waves  as  short  as  211  MM  and  even  156  mm,  the  latter  of  which  dis¬ 
appeared  at  one-tenth  metre  from  the  light.  We  may  therefore  speak  of 
electric ,  thermic ,  photogenic ,  and  actinic  rays  in  the  ether. 

Fig.  1  may  serve  to  show  the  different  effects  of  these  different  ether 
waves.  Line  abc  gives  the  thermic  curve  as  observed  by  a  salt  prism, 


Fig.  1. 


ABC  B  E  F  G  H  LM If  OB  t. 

1  Its 

Ultra  Red 

curve  hik  is  that  of  the  luminosity  of  the  spectral/*^fefs  as  perceived  by 
our  eye  and  analyzed  by  a  glass  prism,  while  defcjb^p resents  the  chemical 
effect  as  found  by  a  quartz  prism.  The  vi&^fe/ ether  waves  reach  only 
from  A  to  II ;  at  the  same  time  we  can  jefcfk&e  how  the  thermic  effect  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  the  ultra-red  Va^s,  out  extends  over  the  whole 
visible  spectrum.  It  is  further  appaiiwt  that  the  actinic  effect  is  not  only 
an  exclusive  property  of  the  ultraviolet  wavelets,  but  belongs  in  a  smaller 
degree  also  to  the  luminous  vibraMfife ;  indeed,  Captain  Abney  lias  succeeded 
in  finding  chemical  substmio^%^it  are  even  decomposed  by  the  ultra-red 
rays. 

Here  we  have  to/co&pie  ourselves  to  those  rays  that  affect  our  sight ; 
and  we  have  mentioned^  already  the  rays  which  contain  only  one  kind  of 
wave-length  (fmnv^50  to  380  mm),  the  rays  of  monochromatic  light.  But 
the  natural  li<  luminous  bodies  is  not  usually  of  one  color.  It  con¬ 
tains  in  otfqW^ray  waves  of  very  many  different  lengths,  so  that  we  call  it 
mixed  ti^wmpound  light,  as  each  ray  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
manvVay^  of  different  monochromatic  light.  Such  mixed  lights  we  also 
he  light  of  the  sun.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  we  allow  the 


1  Helmholtz,  Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Optik,  2d  ed.,  p.  288. 
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white  sunlight,  after  it  has  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  to  go  through  a 
prism  which  has  the  property  of  bending  the  different  rays  differently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wave-length  existing  in  each.  We  find  then  the  beautiful 
expansion  of  colors  that  is  called  the  spectrum ,  extending  from  red,  the  least 
refracted  light,  through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet,  which  is  most 
deflected.1  These  colors  are  so  gradually  changing  one  into  the  other  that 
it  is  impossible  not  only  to  give  to  each  color  in  the  spectrum  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  breadth,  but  also  to  give  names  to  all  the  different  hues,  of  which  more 
than  one  thousand  could  be  distinguished  by  Aubert.  But,  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  measure  the  wave-length  of  each  part  of  the  spectrum,  we  are 
always  able  to  define  a  certain  spectral  color  by  saying  that  it  must  be  of 
such  and  such  a  wave-length.  .  We  are  also  helped  in  this  determination  by 
certain  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, — Fraunhofer’s  lines, — the  relation 
of  which  to  the  different  colors  with  their  different  wave-lengths  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  combined  from  Helmholtz2  and  Abney,3  and  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  colored  table  I. 


Fraunhofer’s  Lines. 

Millions  of  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Vibra¬ 
tions  per  Second. 

Wave-Length. 

A . 

395 

760  fi/i 

B  . . 

437 

686  fifi 

C . 

458 

656  /z/z 

D . 

510 

589  /z/z 

E . 

570 

526  /z/z 

F . 

618 

486  /z/z 

G . 

697 

430  /z/z 

H . 

757 

396  /z/z 

Color. 


Extreme  red. 

Red. 

Limit  of  red  and  orange. 
Golden  yellow. 

Green. 

Cyanean  bdue. 

Limit  (^SAligo  and  violet. 
Limilk?\viJlet. 


According  to  the  instrumental  means  employ  spectrum  can  be 

made  longer  or  shorter.  If  we  regard  such  a  sh^jjQpectrum  in  its  entirety, 
so  that  the  whole  affects  our  eye,  it  seem^O)e  composed  of  only  four 
colors, — red,  green ,  blue ,  and  violet , — becat^g/by  contrast  with  these  main 
colors  their  transitions  into  one  anothpraisappear  almost  entirely ;  at  the 
most,  one  recognizes  that  the  green  bWunes  somewhat  yellowish  towards 
the  red.  If  the  spectrum  is  madAQbnger,  the  transition-colors  are  better 
recognized,  but  they  do  not  mg^V-^ieir  full  impression  on  us  if  the  other 
colors  affect  our  eye  at  tbNNJme  time.  To  study  each  color  by  itself,  it 
must  be  isolated  by  shjerttkg  off  all  the  other  colors  except  one,  which  is 
allowed  to  go  throiiglNflXnarrow  shutter.  By  shifting  this  shutter  along 
the  spectrum  all  w^lifferent  colors  can  be  separately  studied,  and  it  is 
then  found  thatOjwhere  is  there  any  sudden  gap  in  the  color-series,  but 
that  all  col^i^^jes  pass  into  one  another  continuously. 

1  In  tki^p^er,  as  well  as  in  that  on  detection  of  color-blindness,  the  spectrum  has 

been^^lVl  to  be  arranged  in  the  usual  way, — i.e .,  red  to  the  left  and  violet  to  the  right 
of  4he  ofclerver. 


f<Jhe>$ 

Q^Physiol.  Optik,  2d  ed.,  p.  287. 


Color  Measurement  and  Mixture,  1891,  p.  55. 
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We  mentioned  before  that  our  eye  is  not  affected  by  the  ultra-red  and 
ultra-violet  rays.  For  the  ultra-red  rays,  it  has  been  proved  by  Briicke  and 
Cima  that  the  eye  transmits  only  about  nine  per  cent,  of  the  heat  falling 
upon  the  eye,  which  circumstance  seems  to  suffice,  according  to  Helmholtz, 
to  explain  their  invisibility.  It  is,  however,  different  with  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  Donders  and  Rees  have  shown  that  these  rays  passed  largely  through 
glass  vessels  which  were  filled  with  vitreous  fluid  of  the  ox  and  into  which 
cornea  and  lens  had  been  placed.  It  is,  therefore,  not  because  these  rays 
do  not  strike  our  retina  that  they  are  not  perceived,  but  because  the  retina 
is  insensible  to  them.  From  the  fact  that  the  thermic  and  actinic  rays 
do  not  enter  into  our  world  of  vision,  Tyndall  declared  our  eyes  to  be  not 
perfect  yet,  and  he  hoped,  from  the  further  development  of  our  race,  that 
later  we  might  be  enabled  to  see  these  rays  and  so  enjoy  wonderful  sights 
now  hidden  from  us.  Fick,  however,  from  a  teleological  point  of  view, 
justly  objects  that  the  heat  rays,  if  they  should  all  enter  our  eye,  would 
not  allow  our  retina  to  rest,  as  these  thermic  rays  are  emitted  by  all 
bodies  and  even  by  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  eye ;  and  that,  further,  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  because  too  highly  refractive,  would  continually  disturb 
the  acuity  of  our  vision  by  their  large  diffusion  circles. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  simple  colors  furnished  by  a  solar 
spectrum.  These  are  simple  because  each  color  cannot  again  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  a  prism,  but  can  only  be  deflected.  Most  colors  in  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  thus  simple.  If  we  put,  for  example,  an  object  of  a  certain 
color,  such  as  yellow  paper,  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet  in^nth  a  manner 
that  the  lustre  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  loo^^Kit  with  a  glass 
prism  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees,  we  shall  find  not  only  does  the 
color  of  the  object  appear,  but  besides,  on  either  there  appear  colored 
fringes,  indicating  what  simple  colors  make  ui^Sygcolor  of  the  object.  It 
was  observed,  for  example,  that  a  piece  df"wl^w  paper,  when  looked  at 
in  the  above  manner,  showed  a  red  borcfer\n  one  and  a  green  border  on 
the  other  side,  indicating  that  much  retfHpd  green  light  was  also  emitted  by 
the  paper.  A  better  way  still  is/^o  hold  a  narrow  slit  in  front  of  the 
pigment  color  and  look  at  this  the  high  prism.  Then  nothing  will 
be  observed  in  the  slit  bi^M0>  <?mitted  elementary  colors  alone,  which, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the/reflW  paper  were  green,  red,  and  some  yellow. 
In  such  a  manner  the  ^onyTound  colors  of  nature  can  be  decomposed.  But 
this  method  can  be  also^employed  for  a  synthesis  of  simple  colors,  as  may 
be  mentioned  hej^Sfcidentally,  especially  as  the  books  do  not  give  it. 
This  method  cpi&iJts  simply  in  looking  at  two  pieces  of  differently  colored 
or  of  whifijNfti^er  on  black  velvet  with  a  high  prism,  and  then  bringing 
the  two  pi^s  gradually  nearer  until  the  colored  fringes  partially  overlap. 
BeautifA  new  colors  will  then  appear,  to  be  described  later.  One  can 
oWu^tnis  much  better  by  looking  at  two  narrow  strips  of  white  paper 
a  Browning  pocket  spectroscope,  after  having  taken  off  the  slit  and 
xyle  collimator  lens.  Each  strip  will  then  furnish  a  bright  spectrum 
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which  may  have  an  apparent  length  of  from  ten  to  twenty  centimetres, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  prism.  This  arrangement  may  be  even 
used  to  verify  roughly  the  table  of  Helmholtz,  on  page  587.  There  are 
various  other  methods  of  studying  the  effect  of  combining  two  differently 
colored  lights.  One  is  to  allow  two  different  simple  colors  of  two  spectra 
to  fall  upon  the  same  place  on  a  white  screen  or  the  same  spot  of  the 
retina.  Another  is  to  make  a  disk,  upon  which  two  or  more  differently 
colored  sectors  have  been  arranged,  rotate  so  rapidly  that  the  different 
impressions  fuse  into  one  compound  color.  A  third  one  is  to  look  at  the 
limit  of  two  differently  colored  fields  with  a  double- refracting  prism  like 
that  contained  in  JavaPs  ophthalmometer.  Then  the  new  compound  color 
appears  in  the  middle  between  the  two  former  color-fields.  Another 
method  is  that  first  employed  by  Lambert,  in  which  one  looks  obliquely 
through  a  plain  glass  plate  at  a  colored  surface,  whilst  that  side  of  the 
plate  which  is  turned  to  the  observer  at  the  same  time  sends  differently 
colored  light  by  reflection  into  his  eyes.  A  very  accurate  instrument  fur¬ 
ther  to  mix  pure  spectral  colors  and  to  analyze  given  colors  like  those  of 
pigments  has  been  described  lately  by  Captain  Abney  in  his  book  on 
“  Color  Measurement  and  Mixture,”  from  which,  later,  a  table  will  be 
given  to  show  the  composition  of  certain  pigment  colors.  These  methods 
all  give  reliable  results,  especially  those  that  mix  spectral  colors ;  but  the 
method  of  mixing  solid  or  fluid  pigments,  though  used  by  Newton,  must 
by  no  means  be  employed. 

To  see  this,  we  must  consider  for  a  little  while  wha^VAgment  colors 
are.  Let  us  take  a  colored  fluid.  If  white  light  pas^^nrough  it,  some 
colors  in  the  white  light  are  partly  or  wholly  absorbefJmflcT some  go  through 
without  being  much  affected  by  the  material :  it^skjhese  latter  rays  that 
give  the  color  to  the  fluid.  If  we  now  mix  lifferently  colored  fluids 
which  are  chemically  indifferent  to  each»^p^r,  we  can  see  only  those 
colors  which  escape  the  absorptive  powo^oj  Doth.  Most  blue  fluids,  for 
instance,  permit  the  blue  rays  to  go  Jroough  unweakened ;  somewhat  less 
well  the  green  and  violet ;  but  badlyJlie  red  and  yellow  rays.  A  yellow 
fluid,  however,  transmits  almost^jEthe  yellow  well,  also  red  and  green,  but 
very  little  blue  and  violet.  /-EWjJer  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that 
through  a  mixture  of  thesKIwo  fluids  the  green  rays  alone  will  go  through 
to  a  considerable  degne  the  others  being  absorbed.  The  mixture  will 
appear  green ,  while  a  mixture  of  spectral  blue  and  yelloio  would  give  white 


gard  to  powdered  pigments.  We  must  regard  each  little 
pigment  as  a  small  transparent  body  which  colors  the  light 


>  from  the  rays  that  have  passed  through  the  blue  fluid  all 
it  has  an  absorptive  power.  We  find  a  similar  state  of 


1  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik,  2d  ed.,  p.  314. 
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by  absorption ;  for  as  the  light  falls  on  it  a  small  part  of  the  white  light 
is  reflected  from  the  outer  part  (about  one-twenty-fifth  on  perpendicular 
incidence,  otherwise  less),  but  the  rest  of  the  light  enters.  This  becomes 
in  part  absorbed,  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  sides  of  the  particle,  and 
finally  after  another  partial  absorption  enters  our  eye  as  colored  light.  As 
this  occurs  from  each  little  particle,  we  can  understand  how  the  pigment 
must  appear  colored,  and  how,  if  two  such  different  pigments  are  mixed, 
the  mixture  can  appear  only  in  a  light  which  has  escaped  being  absorbed 
by  both  substances.  So  it  is  that  blue  and  yellow  pigments  mixed  give  a 
green  color  like  the  blue  and  yellow  fluids.  This  is  an  elementary  fact  to 
painters,1  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  true  for  the  mixture  of  pure  colors ; 
because,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  blue  and  yellow,  quite  differ¬ 
ent  results  have  been  obtained  by  mixing  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  or  of 
pigments  in  our  eye  in  one  of  the  ways  before  mentioned,  which  are  all 
true  additive  processes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  by 
Helmholtz  in  the  following  table  : 2 


Violet. 

Indigo- 

Blue. 

Cyanean 

Blue. 

Blue- 

Green. 

Green. 

Green- 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Red . 

Purple. 

Dark 

Whitish 

White. 

Whitish 

Golden 

Orange. 

rose. 

rose. 

yellow. 

yellow. 

Orange  .... 

Dark 

Whitish 

White. 

Whitish 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

rose. 

rose. 

yellow. 

Yellow  .... 

Whitish 

White. 

Whitish 

Whitish 

Green- 

rose. 

green. 

green. 

yellow. 

Green-yellow  . 

White. 

Whitish 

green. 

Whitish 

green. 

Green. 

O' 

Green  .... 

Whitish 

W  ater- 

Blue- 

blue. 

blue. 

green. 

Blue-green  .  . 

Water- 

blue. 

Water- 

blue. 

Cyanean  blue  . 

Indigo- 

blue. 

In  this  table  the  spectral  colors  at  She  top  of  the  vertical  columns  and 
to  the  left  of  the  horizontal  ones  are  t^e^primary  simple  colors  to  be  mixed, 
and  the  result  of  this  mixture  is /J&dicated  by  that  color  where  the  corre- 

- ^qP  - 

1  Painters  frequently  ridicul^l^tfawmients  of  scientists  about  color-mixture,  because 
they  do  not  see  the  radical  diffemr^oe tween  the  term  color-mixture  as  used  by  physicists 
and  the  same  term  as  used^$r  |h|mselves.  The  former  mean  by  this  term  the  mixture  of 
two  color-sensations,  whillthcl  latter  denote  by  it  their  mixture  of  material  pigments  ;  the 
first  refers  to  the  addition  on\vo  sensations  in  our  color-perceiving  mind,  while  the  secdnd 
refers  to  the  bringingw^ther  of  two  colored  bodies  which,  after  their  mutual  incorpora¬ 
tion,  do  not  send  tl^jjvo  former  single  colors  into  our  eye  at  the  same  time,  but  only  a  re¬ 
sidual  one,  after^fi\combined  absorptive  power  of  the  two  substances  has  done  its  work  on 
the  light,  ^^^*nay  compare  the  two  colors  entering  into  the  physicist’s  color-mixture 
to  two  enenH^that  attack  our  mind  together,  while  the  two  colors  of  the  painter’s  mixture 
may  b^warded  as  two  mutual  enemies  who  first  combat  each  other  violently  before  they 
ass^^uj psyche  with  the  remainder  of  their  forces.  That  our  mind  must  be  differently 
ctea  under  such  circumstances  is  clear,  and  we  may  easily  understand  how  painters  and 
tists  differ  though  each  is  right  in  his  own  field. 

Physiol.  Optik,  2d  ed.,  p.  321. 
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sponding  horizontal  and  vertical  columns  intersect.  We  infer  from  this 
table  that  by  the  simultaneous  effect  of  different  simple  colors  on  the  same 
spot  of  the  retina  only  two  new  colors  have  been  produced,  purple  and 
white .  Purple  is  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  violet  or  blue  with  red*  and 
seems  to  form  for  our  eye  a  bridge  between  the  red  and  the  violet  of  the 
spectrum.  And  still  purple  does  not  exist  as  such  in  nature ;  there  is  no 
part  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  wave-length  is  such  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  color  would  be  purple.  It  is  a  color- sensation  only,  produced  in  us  by 
the  simultaneous  impression  of  blue  and  of  red.  Here  we  are  clearly  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difference  between  color  in  a  physical  sense  as  an  ethereal 
vibration  and  color  in  a  physiological  sense  as  a  sensation,  which  difference 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind.  In  the  same  sense  we  must  call  white  a 
new  color- sensation,  which  can  be  obtained  first,  of  course,  by  combining 
again  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  But  it  has  been  further  observed 
that  even  two  simple  colors,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  spectrum 
and  mixed  in  a  certain  ratio,  will  give  white.  Two  such  colors  are  called 
complementary,  a  series  of  which  is  here  given  from  Helmholtz  : 


Color. 

Wave-Length. 

Complementary  Color. 

Wave-Length. 

Ratio  of  the 
Wave-Lengths. 

Red . 

656  fi/i 

Green-blue. 

492  fi/i 

1.334 

Orange . 

607  pp 

Blue. 

489  [ifi 

1.240 

Golden  yellow . 

585  fjLfJL 

Blue. 

485  fifji 

1.206 

Golden  yellow . 

573  [if! 

Blue. 

482  nn 

1.190 

Yellow . 

567  fji[i 

Indigo-blue. 

464  fifj,  4 

1.221 

Yellow . 

564  f L[i 

Indigo-blue. 

461 

1.222 

Green-yellow  .  .  !  .  . 

563  fiji 

Violet. 

1  1.301 

Green  has  no  simple  complementary  color,  but  oplfy  a  compound  one, 
— purple.  Later,  other  observers,  like  Yon  ies,  T  ron  Frey,  K5nig,  and 
Dieterici,  have  each  given  their  table  of  EOjfinmmentary  spectral  colors, 
which  on  the  whole  agree  very  well,  but  Krw the  same  -lime  distinctly 
that  there  are  individual  differences  in^  the  normal  color-perception  of  men, 
to  which  fact  we  shall  return  later.  0  r  the  present  we  must  state  again 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  mixture  ofl^o  or  more  homogeneous  lights,  except 
purple  and  white ,  and  their  tranyti^is  into  the  spectral  colors,  no  new  color- 
sensation  can  be  produced.  each  resulting^  sensation  of  the  combina¬ 

tion  there  exists  in  th^p^cjjnim  a  homogeneous  color  of  a  certain  definite 
wave-length,  which  prV^ytes  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  color-sensation, 
and  every  new  sensaC&jn  of  purple  and  white  can  be  referred  to  its  spectral 
components.1  TfiSpthe  new  color  is  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  will 
be  explainedrh®*fc. 

We  ai^Hjw  in  a  condition  to  remark  that  all  possible  combinations  of 


M 


Captain  Abney  expresses  it  in  his  excellent  book,  Color  Measurement  and 


162,  11  The  hue  and  luminosity  of  any  color,  however  compounded,  may  be  regis- 
tefe^by  a  reference  to  white  light  and  a  single  ray  of  the  spectrum.  ”  This  special  ray  of 
*  spectrum  he  calls  the  dominant  ray,  which  term  will  be  employed  later  in  this  paper. 
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different  luminous  wave-systems  of  the  ether  lead  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  different  states  of  stimulation  of  the  visual  apparatus 
which  appear  in  the  different  color-sensations.  And  in  this  sensation  of 
each  color  we  always  distinguish  three  elements,  or  constants,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  (1)  hue ,  (2)  purity ,  (3)  brightness. 

The  first  characteristic  of  any  color  is  its  hue ,  which  tells  us  whether 
the  color  is  red,  green,  blue,  etc.  This,  in  the  spectral  colors,  depends  physi¬ 
cally,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  ethereal  vibrations  in 
each  ray,  and  thus  we  can  use  the  two  terms  hue  and  wave-length  promis¬ 
cuously  when  we  have  to  do  with  spectral  colors.  But  we  have  rarely  to 
do  with  spectral  colors ;  mostly  the  natural  colors  are  made  up  of  several 
rays  or  groups  of  rays,  and  then  we  can  compare  the  resulting  color-sensa¬ 
tion  with  the  nearest  spectral  color  of  a  definite  wave-length,  or  for  purple 
and  white  with  the  nearest  combination  of  two  spectral  colors,  and  thus 
define  the  hue.  The  accurate  definition  of  a  color  by  reference  to  the 
spectrum  is  absolutely  necessary  for  scientific  experiments,  but  ought  also  to 
be  used  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  colors  of  Holmgren’s  wools  and 
the  colored  glasses  used  by  the  railroad  companies.  For  then  alone  can  we 
always  find  the  same  colors  again  after  fading  or  other  deterioration.  Cap¬ 
tain  Abney  has  done  so  for  the  red  and  green  glasses  used  by  the  different 
railroads  in  England,  and  has  given  his  observations  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Color- Vision  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  July, 
1892,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently^  This  table  is 
given  below,  and  gives  the  wave-lengths  in  the  spectriW^fjthe  dominant 
colors  of  the  signals  which  have  been  adopted  by  'of  the  principal 

railroad  companies  of  England,  these  glasses  beingfiJIuminated  first  by  an 
electric  arc  light  and  secondly  by  gas-light.  TJhQfercentage  of  white  light 
mixed  with  the  spectral  color  is  also  shown/t&^ther  with  the  luminosity 
of  the  light  transmitted.  C  j  > 


Light. 

Gas-Light. 

Glass.  ** 

cP 

*  IS 

13 

ft 

Percentage  of 

White  Light  in 
Color. 

Luminosity  if 

Naked  Light 
equals  100. 

Dominant  Wave- 
Length  in  ix/jl. 

Percentage  of 

White  Light  in 
Color. 

Luminosity  if 

Naked  Light 
equals  100. 

Recfe^C^ 

Great  Western  . 

Ruby  Glass  L.  . 

625 

7 

10.4 

627 

12 

13.1 

620 

0 

10.4 

620 

0 

13 

Great  NortMm^N . 

625 

0 

9 

627 

0 

10 

\^^tjh'eens. 

Great  Western . 

492 

46 

21.8 

507 

50 

18.1 

L.  R  . 

492 

38 

16.2 

505 

34 

12.5 

Gre\TYr  cithern . 

510 

61 

19.2 

517 

62 

19.4 

tS^reaFE  astern . 

500 

54 

15 

512 

40 

15 

KVby  and  Farmer’s . 

492 

24 

7.6 

505 

22 

6.9 

district  Railway . 

550 

32 

9.1 

532 

50 

10.6 
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The  definition  of  the  colors  of  Holmgren’s  test-wools  will  be  given  in 
the  article  on  “  Detection  of  Color-Blindness.” 

The  second  constant  of  color  is  purity ,  called  tint  by  Maxwell.  We  call 
a  color  the  purer  the  less  white  is  mixed  with  it.  Purity  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  brightness,  for  many  bright  colors  are  not  pure,  but  contain 
a  large  admixture  of  white ;  nor  must  it  be  thought  that  pure  colors  are 
always  strong,  rich,  and  deep,  for  there  are  parts  in  the  spectrum  which, 
though  of  course  perfectly  pure,  can  be  recognized  only  with  difficulty. 
All  pigments  reflect  also  some  white  light,  and  so  can  never  be  perfectly 
pure,  though  colored  papers  in  certain  positions  and  colored  worsteds  in 
general  may  approach  a  pure  color  very  nearly. 

As  the  third  constant  or  quality  of  color  we  must  mention  luminosity , 
or  brightness ,  called  shade  by  Maxwell.  This  factor  depends  objectively 
on  the  vis  viva  of  the  ether  movement,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  ether  particles ;  but  for  us  it  de¬ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  energy  in  the  ether,  but  also  upon  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  our  retina  for  the  different  colors.  This  has  been  shown  by  S.  P. 
Langley,1  whose  table  is  given  here : 


Color. 

Crimson. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Wave-length  . 
Luminosity .  . 

750  fi[i 

1 

650  //// 
1,200 

600  IjL/ll 

14,000 

580  fifi 
28,000 

530  fifi 
100,000 

470  fifi 
62,0Q0 

400//^ 

1,600 

Unity  in  the  third  horizontal  line  is  the  amount  ofierifray  required  to 
make  us  see  light  in  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spgShmn  near  Fraun¬ 
hofer’s  line  A,  and  the  higher  numbers  in  this  liplSjraicate  what  visual 
effect  the  same  amount  of  energy  produces  in  respective  colors  :  so 
that,  for  example,  the  green  near  530  nn  has/^Ewt  one  hundred  thousand 
times  more  visual  effect  upon  our  eye  thaa 

If,  however,  we  determine  the  lumifcosH^ of  the  spectral  colors  directly 
by  comparing  the  intensities  of  the  rimftows  thrown  by  a  pencil  in  these 
different  lights,  as  has  been  don^^v  Captain  Abney  (foe.  cht.\  we  get  the 
following  results : 


Fraunhofer’s  Line. 


A . .  Co 

B . rN*< 

Red  lithium  .  .  . 

I::;#::: 

F 

Blue] 

Gr 


•'I? 

•<r 


& 


Le  lirtsAn 


Color. 


Dark  red. 

Red  (crimson). 
Red  (crimson). 
Red  (scarlet). 
Orange. 

Green. 

Blue-green. 

Blue. 

Yiolet. 

Faint  lavender. 


Luminosity. 


Normal  Eye. 

Red-Blind  Eye. 

i 

6  ‘ 

8.5 

0.5 

20.6 

2.1 

98.5 

53 

50 

49 

7 

7 

1.9 

1.9 

0.6 

0.6 

Energy  and  Vision,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  v.,  First  Memoir,  1888. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  greatest  luminosity  exists  in  the  orange-yellow 
near  line  D.  The  fourth  vertical  column  shows  the  luminosity  of  the 
same  spectral  colors  to  a  red-blind  eye,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  later. 
Of  course  not  only  the  spectral  but  also  the  pigment  colors  differ  in  lumi¬ 
nosity,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  from  Captain  Abney,  in  which 
the  luminosity  of  these  pigments  in  electric  light  is  determined  when  that 
of  white  paper  under  the  same  conditions  is  equal  to  100 : 


Pigment  Color. 


Luminosity  in 
Electric  Light. 


White . 

Vermilion' . 

Emerald  green  .... 

Ultramarine . 

Orange  . 

Black . 

Black  (different  surface) 


100 

36 

30 

4.4 
39.1 

3.4 
5.1 


Having  thus  obtained  a  clear  conception  of  the  three  color-constants, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  exactly  any  color  by  its  hue  (comparing 
it  with  a  spectral  color  or  a  combination  of  them),  its  purity  or  tint  (absence 
of  white  light  entering  into  it),  and  its  brightness  or  shade  (the  amount  of 
energy  in  it  for  our  eye  or  the  amount  of  black  being  mixed  with  it).  But, 
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the  reader’s  memory  about  some  important  facts  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nerves,  as  this  will  assist  him  very  much  to  judge  about  these  theories. 

When  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  nerve  a  peculiar  change  occurs  in  it, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  motor  nerve  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
and  by  a  sensation  in  the  sensory  nerve.  The  most  important  peculiarity 
about  the  two  kinds  of  nerves  is  that,  in  the  words  of  Helmholtz,  “  so  far 
no  difference  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  sensory  and  motor  fibres  is 
known  which  could  not  be  derived  from  their  different  connections  with 
other  organic  systems.  The  fibres  themselves  seem  to  play  only  the  part 
of  indifferent  conducting  fibres,  which  work  as  motor  or  sensory  nerves, 
according  to  whether  they  are  connected  with  a  muscle  or  a  sensitive  part 
of  flie  brain.”1  Another  important  fact  is  “that  by  the  stimulation  of 
every  sensory  nerve-fibre  only  such  sensations  arise  as  belong  to  the  region 
of  the  special  sense,  and  that  every  stimulus  which  is  able  to  excite  the 
nerve-fibre,  be  it  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  etc.,  produces  only  sen¬ 
sations  of  this  special  character.” 2  This  is  well  shown  by  a  sudden  blow 
on  the  eye,  which  produces  a  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing,  often 
very  bright,  light-sensation  over  the  whole  visual  field.  If,  in  a  man,  the 
eyeball  is  extirpated  and  the  optic  nerve  not  yet  disorganized,  great  masses 
of  light  appear  at  the  moment  the  nerve  is  being  cut.  That,  according  to 
Foster,  this  has  not  been  observed  always  may  easily  be  explained  either  by 
the  nerve  being  in  a  pathological  non-excitable  condition  or  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  pain  which  arise  from  the  cutting  of  the  numerous  small  nervi 
nervorum,  and  which  may  easily  overpower  the  light-sens^Mon  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  many  a  patient.  That  the  rough  blow  utting  of  the 

nerve  can  compare  with  the  subtle  ethereal  wavelol^ulobody  will  assert, 
and  yet  they  produce  the  same  effect.  Again,  if  ligkt  strikes  the  retina  we 
know  that  we  see  it  only  after  it  has  reached  V^j^layer  of  rods  and  cones. 
These  latter  are  struck  by  the  ethereal  impulse  of  from  four  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  billion  times  per  second.yjpc  rs  impossible  that  the  cones 
and  rods  should  vibrate  in  unison  wm^he  ether  particles,3  for  then  they 
either  would  simply  burn  up  or  wotelu  show  the  phenomena  of  fluores¬ 
cence  or  phosphorescence,  whidk^hhve  never  been  observed,  at  least  in 
the  macula.  Such  fluorescent  wluld  further  mean  that  the  actinic  rays 
which  produce  this  most  si^5§Ij  ought  to  be  most  powerful  on  our  retina, 
whilst  we  know  that  ifceC^tina  is  not  sensitive  to  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  assume  tha#  it  is  a  different  change  that  is  going  on  in  the 
nerve  and  in  the  "tdmiate  elements  of  the  retina.  What  occurs,  very  likely, 
may  be  compared,  with  Clifford,4  to  what  happens  in  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
All  the  mqlecipbs  here  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  a  spark 


knholtz 


1  Heknhaltz,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  232. 

Committee  on  Color-Vision  remarks,  p.  303, 

LtteSwliicl 


a; 


2  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 

nJatteN^hich  is  so  comparatively  gross  as  the  rods  and  cones  which  are  situated  on  the 
rfcj^a  can  be  affected  by  the  merely  mechanical  action  of  the  vibrations  of  light.  ’  ’ 

4  Seeing  and  Thinking. 
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to  one  end  will  upset  this  equilibrium  there ;  the  molecules  changing  their 
positions  and  entering  into  new  combinations  will  cause  the  next  particles 
to  do  the  same,  until  finally  all  the  molecules  are  again  in  equilibrium  and 
the  powder  is  burnt. 

This  is  a  chemical  process,  and  in  a  similar  way  we  must  imagine  that 
the  ether  molecules  set  energy  free  in  the  rods  and  cones,  producing  a 
chemical  decomposition  there  as  they  do  in  the  sensitive  plate  of  the 
photographer,  which  molecular  change  travels  up  the  nerve  to  the  brain. 
From  what  has  been  already  said  about  the  identity  of  all  nerve-fibres,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  nerves  are  capable  of  only  one  kind  of  chemical 
change,  so  that  the  most  unlike  stimuli  to  the  optic  nerve  produce  the 
same  effect  of  a  chemical  decomposition  in  it;  just  as  a  drop  of  nitro¬ 
glycerin  becomes  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  whether  the  hammer 
or  the  thermic  ether-waves  strike  it.  And  if  that  is  so,  if  there  is  no 
vibratory  but  only  a  chemical  change  of  the  same  kind  in  all  nerve- 
fibres,  whatever  stimulus  is  applied,  whether  a  blow  or  colored  light,  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  to  drop  all  theories  which  suppose  that  each  fibre 
can  conduct  different  vibratory  changes  when  it  is  stimulated  by  different 
colors ;  we  have  to  give  up  the  idea,  advanced  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  “  of 
different  undulations  travelling  along  the  nerves  and  being  the  source  of 
different  sensations.”  1  Such  a  theory  has  also  been  broached  in  a  very 
learned  essay  by  Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,2  which  ought  to  be  fully  discussed 
if  space  allowed  it.  His  theory,  too,  makes  the  same  nerve  the  con¬ 
ducting  apparatus  for  different  colors,  so  that  the  brain^S  r^ade  the  dif¬ 
ferentiating  organ  and  the  nerve-fibre  is  supposed  i©"  dergo  different 
changes,  according  to  the  different  colors  striking  the  terminal.  But  there 
is  another  fact,  in  addition  to  those  from  the  pb£§plogy  of  nerves,  which 
makes  it  very  probable  that  the  retina  is  tbeAnfferentiating  or  sifting 
organ.  There  are  well-authenticated  ca^e^pC  uniocular  color-blindness 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  an  aifte-cbmmissural  defect,  which,  from 
the  fact  that  the  visual  acuity  is  n^^reduced,  must  most  probably  be 
placed  in  the  retina.  As  Profe^r  Rutherford3  says,  “By  some  it  is 
believed  that  congenital  color-dfgjct  is  due  to  the  brain.  If  there  had 
been  defective  color-sense  qIi^7 side  of  the  brain,  it  would  not  have 
implicated  the  whole  of  jjffi^eye,  but  the  half  of  each  eye.  Its  limita¬ 
tion  to  one  eye,  th  er  efor  &seem  s  to  me  to  suggest  that  the  fault  was  in 
the  eye  rather  than  ia  tne  brain.”  And  if  that  is  so,  then  we  would  seem 
to  be  justified  imaltoming  from  this  fact  alone  that  the  retina  is  also  the 
differentiatiijg^^aii  in  normal  color-perception,  because  when  it  is  at  fault 
the  remairah§K^arts  of  our  visual  apparatus  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
colors  unrrfe^my.  Oliver,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

LMteceik  Science,  in  August  number  (1893)  of  Nineteenth  Century. 

5^-Snerican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1884. 

Our  Sense  of  Color.  Opening  presidential  address,  Section  D,  Biology,  British 
^4sociation,  1892. 

^  Yol.L— 38 
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for  1885,  gives,  in  a  very  elaborate  article,  “a  correlation  theory  of  color- 
perception,”  in  which  he  states  that  “  each  and  every  healthy  optic-nerve 
filament  transmits  to  the  color-centre  for  recognition  nerve-energies  equal 
to  as  many  special  sensations  as  its  peripheral  tip  is  capable  of  receiving,” 
and  that  “  color-perception  takes  place  through  each  and  every  optic-nerve 
filament.”  But  against  such  a  theory  the  words  of  Donders1  may  be 
cited  :  “  Moreover,  more  than  one  process  in  the  same  form  element  [of  the 
retina]  would  have  supposed  more  than  one  process  of  conduction  in  the 
corresponding  fibre,  against  which  physiology  wishes  to  put  in  its  veto.”  2 
Oliver  justly  lays  great  stress  on  a  comparison  with  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
says,  “  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  there  may  be  special  divisions  of 
peripheral  tactile  nerves  especially  adapted  for  the  three  empirical  sensory 
impressions, — cold,  warm  and  hot,”  etc.  But  has  it  not  been  proved  by 
the  researches  of  Goldscheider  that  there  are  special  nerve-endings  for 
heat,  cold,  pain,  and  touch?  It  seems  that  this  reference  to  the  skin  ought 
to  strengthen  the  theory  which  is  here  proposed  and  which  agrees  well  with 
the  “  law  of  specific  energy.” 

These  facts  narrow  down  considerably  the  region  for  possible  color- 
theories,  which  will  be  further  reduced  by  another  consideration,  given 
by  Helmholtz 3  as  follows :  “  For  the  motor  nerve  we  know  only  the 
antagonism  between  the  state  of  rest  and  that  of  activity.  In  the  first 
state  the  nerve  can  be  left  unchanged  for  a  long  time  without  consider¬ 
able  metabolism  or  development  of  heat;  hereby  the  muscle  connected 
with  this  nerve  remains  limp.  If  the  nerve  is  stimuk^l,  there  is  de¬ 
veloped  heat  in  it,  material  change,  electric  oscillations  M^be  demonstrated, 
the  muscle  contracts.  In  the  dissected  muscle  preparation  the  conductivity 
is  soon  lost  on  account  of  the  consumption  of  tM^  chemical  constituents 
that  are  necessary  for  activity.  Under  the  effim^pr  atmospheric  oxygen,  or, 
better  still,  of  the  arterial  blood  containina^^^en,  the  irritability  is  slowly 
reproduced,  wholly  or  partly,  without  ikes^plsimilative  processes  producing 
any  contraction  in  the  muscle,  or  wi&put  giving  rise  to  changes  in  the 
electric  behavior  of  muscle  and  nervVdccompanying  their  activity.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  know  no  outer  means^»yk  could  excite  the  assimilative  process- 
so  rapidly  or  intensely  an^c^fl^itiate  or  stop  it  so  suddenly  as  would 


L  Arch,  fur  Ophthalmfcl.,  j^vii.  1,  p.  173. 

2  This  must  also  he  u^ea  against  a  new  theory  lately  proposed  by  Chr.  L.  Franklin. 
Her  articles  upon  tftLfcjbject  in  Mind,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.,  1893,  Zeitschr.  f.  Psych,  u. 
Physiol,  der  Sinne^orotne,  Bd.  iv.,  etc.,  are,  nevertheless,  of  profound  interest  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  j^r^$5a  by  the  student  of  this  field  of  physiological  optics.  Quite  in  agree¬ 
ment,  howe^JL^Vlth  this  physiological  law,  a  new  theory  has  been  lately  propounded  by 
Dr.  J.  WanQfe;  who  tries  to  establish  a  definite  relation  between  the  length  of  a  cone  and 
the  col^\icting  on  it.  Mauthner,  in  his  Farbenlehre,  1894,  refers  to  it  as  an  important 
conft^^ti^i  to  the  subject.  But  according  to  this  theory  each  cone  ought  to  have  always 
t£fe^ame  length,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fact,  according  to  Stort  (Akad.  zu  Amster- 
z.  June,  1884). 
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be  necessary  if  this  process  should  serve  as  a  physiological  foundation  of 
vivid  and  regularly  starting  sensations.”  Now,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sensory  nerves  possess  the  same  properties  as  the  motor 
nerves,  it  must  be  clear  that  all  theories  which  make  this  process  of  assimi¬ 
lation  as  active  as  that  of  dissimilation  for  our  sensations  are  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  best-established  facts  of  our  nerve  physiology.  This  is 
done  by  Hering  in  his  color-theory,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

We  shall  now  give  a  theory  of  color-perception  which  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  was  in  its  rudiments  then  given  by 
Thomas  Young.  This  was  later  taken  up  by  Helmholtz  and  made  the 
basis  for  explanations  in  the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  “  Physiologische 
Optik.”  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  historical  development  of  this  theory, 
but  shall  simply  state  it  in  its  latest  modified  and  improved  form  as  given 
in  the  second  edition  of  Helmholtz’s  book,  which  is  now  being  published. 
Helmholtz  has  made  some  important  additions,  with  regard  to  which  he 
modestly  remarks  on  page  349,  “  That  objections  to  these  additions  do  not 
refute  Young’s  hypothesis  (of  three  primary  color-sensations)  I  need  not, 
of  course,  explain  any  further.” 

1.  In  the  eye  are  three  kinds  of  nerve-fibres,  all  identical  in  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  conducting  processes,  but  supplied  with  different  end-organs  (rods 
and  cones).  One  kind  of  end-organs  we  will  call  the  red-perceiving  or 
red-sensitive  end-organs,  because  they  are  supplied  with  a  photo-chemical 
substance  which  is  mostly  affected  by  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  though 
the  other  rays  affect  it  also  to  some  extent.  The  secoaA  kind  of  end- 
organs,  the  green-sensitive ,  are  endowed  with  a  photodS^mical  substance 
mostly  sensitive  to  green  light ;  and  the  third  kind  tt^jMores,  the  blue-sensi¬ 
tive,1  with  a  third  substance  mostly  sensitive  to  blue. 

2.  By  the  decomposition  of  each  of  the  fve  photo-chemical  sub¬ 
stances  the  fibre  connected  with  it  is  stnwdstfd.  There  is  only  one  kind 
of  sensation-producing  activity  in  each  n^ye-nbre,  which  is  accompanied 
by  decomposition  of  the  organic  subs&&§e  and  development  of  heat  in  the 
same  way  as  we  know  it  to  be  in  \ne  muscle-nerves.  These  processes 
in  the  three  fibre-systems  are^nwfefore,  probably  of  entirely  the  same 
character,  and  they  affect  AisTWH^ently  only  because  they  are  connected 
with  functionally  different^^rEs  of  the  brain.  The  nerve-fibres  need  play 
only  the  part  of  elec^ffcxswres,  which  are  traversed  by  the  same  electric 
current  and  yet  may  produce  the  most  different  results,  according  to  the 
instruments  with  ^ich  they  are  connected.  These  stimulations  of  the 
three  fibre-systej@play  the  rdle  of  three  elementary  stimulations,  provided 
that  the  st&rajh  of  the  stimulation,  for  which  as  yet  we  have  no  general 
measure, S^put  down  as  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  light.  This 
propoi^tanality  does  not  prevent  us  from  assuming  that  the  intensity  of  the 


<2? 


Helmholtz  speaks  usually  of  violet  sensitive  fibres,  but,  as  he  himself  later  inclines 
this  has  been  selected  here. 
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elementary  stimulation  may  be  any  complex  function  of  the  metabolism  or 
the  negative  variation  in  the  nerve. 

3.  In  the  brain  these  three  fibre-systems  are  connected  with  three 
functionally  different  systems  of  ganglion-cells,  which  perhaps  are  locally 
so  placed  to  each  other  that  those  are  near  together  which  correspond  to 
the  same  retinal  area. 

A  little  diagram,  perhaps,  will  serve  to  make  this  somewhat  plainer. 


Fig.  2. 


H  G  Jf 


In  Fig.  2,  abc  are  the  identical  nerve-fibres.  B  is  the  red-sensitive  end- 
organ  of  a,  G  the  green-sensitive  of  b ,  and  B  the  blue-sensitive  of  c.  12', 
Gfy  B'  are  the  three  brain-cells,  probably  in  the  cuneus,  whose  specific 
energy  is  for  us  identical  with  a  sensation  of  red  or  or  blue,  no 

matter  in  what  way  that  energy  has  been  aroused,  wh^o^ei*  by  the  usual 
way  of  the  nerve  or  by  central  irritation  in  the  brail  m  sleep.  We  see 
that  this  theory  makes  the  retina  only  the  differ en tubing  or  selecting  organ, 
while  the  brain  alone  is  the  perceiving  one.  X®  regard  to  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  photo-chemical  substances,  it  musk±^j@mitted  that  at  present  they 
are  only  hypothetical ;  but  as  we  have  al^acjy  round  one  substance  in  the 
retina  that  is  very  sensitive  to  light, — tjjp^isual  purple,  which  was  discovered 
only  a  few  years  ago,  in  1876, — we  may  well  suppose  that  there  are  other 
chemical  substances  yet  to  be  ch^&ered  by  actual  experiment.1  Perhaps 
we  may  then,  indeed,  find  thg^S©  visual  purple  itself  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  color-visi^N§s  has  been  suggested  lately  by  Ebbinghaus, 
but  that  can  be  decideehonly  oy  further  investigations.  Later  we  shall  get 
some  idea  about  the  remtron  of  the  three  photo-chemical  substances  to  each 
other. 

At  present  v^^iust  see  in  what  way  these  three  chemical  substances  are 
affected  bv^MMrfferent  spectral  colors.  The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page 
may  serv^to  'fehow  this  in  a  rough  way. 


e,  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  p.  341,  is  of  the  same  opinion 
in  his  article  “Chemische  Vorgange  in  der  Netzhaut”  he  remarks  that  “  every- 
^^ng  urges  us  to  assume  also  colorless  visual  substances  in  the  visual  cells.” 
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Here  the  spectral  colors  must  be  imagined  to  be  placed  at  the  letters 
R  0  Y  G  B  V.  Then 

the  three  curves  may  rep-  Fig-  3- 

resent  the  amount  of  stim¬ 
ulation  that  is  given  to 
each  substance  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  spectral  colors,  No. 

1  being  for  the  red-sensi¬ 
tive,  No.  2  for  the  green- 
sensitive,  and  No.  3  for  the 
blue-sensitive  substance. 

The  spectral  color  red 
stimulates  strongly  the  red- 

sensitive  substance,  less  the  green,  and  least  the  blue  one.  Sensation  equals 
red . 

The  simple  yellow  excites  moderately  the  red-  and  the  green-sensitive 
material,  little  the  blue.  Sensation  equals  yellow . 

The  simple  green  excites  strongly  the  green-sensitive,  but  less  the  other 
two  substances.  Sensation  equals  green. 

The  simple  blue  excites  strongly  the  blue-sensitive,  little  the  red-  and 
the  green- sensitive  material.  Sensation  equals  blue. 

The  simple  violet  excites  strongly  the  blue-,  less  the  green-  and  the  red- 
sensitive  substance.  Sensation  equals  violet. 

Stimulation  of  all  the  three  substances  to  about  theWmeVlegree  gives 
the  sensation  of  white  or  of  very  whitish  colors.  here  that  every 

spectral  color  stimulates  all  the  substances  more  or^Te§s$  so  that  really  the 
spectral  colors  do  not  represent  the  pure  sensaiti@j.  To  obtain  these  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  artifice,  jyMSl^vill  be  mentioned  later. 
Helmholtz  has  lately  calculated,  from  veiv^arSul  experiments  performed 
by  Konig  and  Dieterici  as  well  as  by  Ea&dhun,  what  must  be  the  primary 
color-sensations  if  Weber-Fechner’s  Qv1  is  assumed  to  have  not  been 
violated  in  those  observations.  E0jfound  that  carmine  red ,  the  green  of 
vegetation ,  and  ultramarine  h lu&A&p ear es t  to  our  primary  sensations.  He 
also  found 2  “  that  all  simpl^coW’s  stimulate  all  the  light-sensitive  nervous 
elements  of  the  trichror  simultaneously  and  with  only  moderate  dif¬ 

ferences  of  intensity.  HfJwe,  therefore,  hypothetically  reduce  the  stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  presepc^£)f  three  photo-chemically  changeable  substances  in 
the  retina,  we  misst  conclude  that  all  these  three  have  nearly  equal  limits 
of  light- sengi ti veitess,  and  that  they  show  only  secondary  deviations  of 
moderate ^^N^Vnt  in  the  curve  of  the  photo-chemical  effect  for  the  different 

aw  states  that  within  certain  limits  the  increase  dE  in  our  sensation  E  is 
;gcf  >roportional  to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus  dH,  and  inverse^  proportional  to  the 

dH 


£ 


aract 


lus  H  ;  or  mathematically  dE  equals  A—  ,  where  A  is  a  constant. 
2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  457. 
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wave-lengths.  Similar  changes  by  admixture  of  other  substances,  substi¬ 
tution  of  analogous  groups  of  atoms,  etc.,  occur  in  other  photo-chemically 
changeable  substances  as  they  are  used  in  photography, — for  example,  in 
the  different  haloid  salts  of  silver.” 

Objections  to  this  Theory . — Helmholtz’s  theory  supposes  that  each  ter¬ 
minal  element  has  its  separate  nerve-fibre ;  but  this  cannot  be,  as  Salzer 
found  that  there  are  about  three  millions  of  cones  alone  in  the  human  retina, 
while  the  optic  nerve  cannot  have  more  than  one  million  fibres.  This  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  valid ;  for  though  we  must  assume  one  separate  fibre 
for  each  cone  in  the  fovea  centralis,  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  the  same 
for  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  On  the  contrary,  Helmholtz  himself 
has  given  a  theory  which  shows  how  the  facts  of  peripheral  vision  can  be 
explained  much  better  by  the  assumption  that  many  nervous  end-elements 
are  connected  with  one  fibre  alone.* 

Another  objection — raised  by  Fick  years  ago — has  been  lately  brought 
forward  by  Professor  Rutherford  in  his  opening  presidential  address  to 
Section  D,  Biology,  in  the  British  Association.  He  says  that  according 
to  Helmholtz’s  theory  a  colorless  small  pencil  of  light — as  from  a  star — 
ought  not  to  be  seen  without  a  color  unless  it  fall  on  three  cones  at  the 
same  time,  which,  from  astronomical  observations,  is  not  the  case.  And, 
indeed,  this  seems  to  be  a  fact  fatal  to  the  theory ;  because  we  see  the  white 
star  white,  and  know  that  its  image,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  can  cover 
only  one  cone.  But  it  only  seems  so ;  for  we  must  not  iq|get  that  our 
eye  is  continually  going  through  very  small  movemenl^^vHich,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  other  factors,  have  their  princim(2fciu se,  perhaps,  in 
the  rhythmical  innervation  of  the  muscles  that  ho^Ntne  eye  fixed.  The 
distance  between  two  cones  in  the  fovea  is  at  0.008  millimetre, 

corresponding  to  an  angle  of  about  2'  mpasji0ja  from  the  second  nodal 
point  of  the  eye.  Now,  if  the  eye  in  these  ^m^lPoscillations  moved  through 
an  angle  of  only  2',  this  movement  iii  all  directions  would  bring  the 
point  of  light  on  the  retina  in  relatiokjwith  at  least  seven  different  cones. 
The  cornea  would  move  throughn^pcle  of  only  0.0075  millimetre  radius, 
which  cannot  be  observed  withViro  naked  eye.  We  see,  therefore,  how 
small  a  movement  of  the>^^suffices  to  expose  very  many  little  cones, 
one  after  another,  to  |0ne  point  of  light,  so  that  the  brain  can  easily 
perceive,  by  a  quick  comparison  of  the  impressions  obtained  successively 
by  the  three  color-^ls  i2',  Gf ,  B'  (Fig.  2),  whether  the  light  from  the 
distant  star  is  or  colored.  For  if  all  the  cells  are  excited  to  the 

same  degrees nfiXctly,  one  after  the  other,  we  judge  the  star  to  be  white ;  but 
if,  for  the  Rf  cell  gets  the  strongest  impression  comparatively, 

we  call  i^LeStar  or  point  of  light  red.2  This  explanation  will  also  give  an 


1  th( 

$ 


v'O 

^\^Loc.  cit. ,  p.  264. 

This  explanation  of  the  difficult  question  is  not  given  by  Helmholtz,  but  is  brought 
nrward  here  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writers. 
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answer  to  the  following  passage  from  Rutherford's  lecture :  “  Whichever 
view  [whether  light  stimulates  the  optic  terminals  by  inducing  vibrations  or 
by  setting  up  chemical  changes]  we  adopt,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  suppose 
that  all  the  processes  for  the  production  of  nerve-impulses  can  take  place  in 
one  and  the  same  visual  cell,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the 
same  nerve-fibre,  because  the  image  of  a  colored  star  small  enough  to  fall 
only  upon  one  cone  is  seen  of  a  fixed  and  definite  color,  which  does  not  alter 
when  the  position  of  the  eye  is  changed.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  are 
special  cones  for  red,  green,  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  star  should  change 
when  its  image  falls  on  different  terminals ;  but  I  am  assured  by  Lockyer 
that  such  is  not  the  case."  It  seems  that  in  this  regard  the  retina  may  be 
compared  to  the  skin.  Here  also  we  find  different  end-elements,  one  sensi¬ 
tive  to  pressure,  another  to  heat,  and  still  another  to  cold ;  so  that  only  by 
exposing  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  very  small  objects  do  we  find  out 
these  properties. 

Another  objection  raised  by  Fick  is  the  following.  Every  ray  of  light, 
while  exciting  a  color-sensation  if  it  fall  on  a  sufficient  area  of  the  posterior 
polar  part  of  the  eye,  provided  it  acts  on  an  extremely  limited  part  of  the 
retina,  even  if  it  be  colored  light,  produces  a  whitish  impression.  This  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  should  expect, — viz.,  the  smaller  the  area 
of  the  retina  acted  on,  the  more  easily  should  the  peculiar  nerve-ending  be 
excited  and  a  pure  color-sensation  result.  Here  it  is  to  be  replied  that 
this  is  true  only  if  the  amount  of  light  falling  to  the  “  extremely  limited 
part"  is  small,  because  we  really  do  see  distant  stars  coined.  And  the 
reason  why  we  see  the  small  amount  of  colored  light  wh$^h\lepends  upon 
the  fact  that  with  weak  light  the  curves  for  the  sensl^eness  of  the  three 
photo-chemical  substances  to  the  different  colors  almHsfc  coincide,  so  that  in 
our  brain  the  three  different  color-perceiving  Is^^are  stimulated  to  about 
the  same  degree,  giving  the  whitish  sensation*  If,  however,  the  retinal 
area  of  the  same  dim  colored  light  be  then  more  color-perceiving 

cells  are  stimulated,  and  the  small  diffidence  in  their  stimulation  may  then 
become  large  enough  to  enter  the  thro^pold  of  consciousness :  we  see  again 
color. 

A.  Charpentier1  objects  to^^Toung-Helmholtz  theory  because  it  does 
not  explain  the  fact,  proveA^uim,  that  even  the  central  parts  of  the  retina 
are  less  sensitive  to  cojAr^^n  to  white  light.  But  it  seems  that  this  theory 
can  account  for  it  verj^e^ily,  because  it  assumes  that  white  light  stimulates 
all  the  three  cones<^ually,  so  that  now  three  brain-cells  are  excited,  while 
by  monochrom^C^:  light  only  one  cell  is  considerably  aroused. 

The  great  majority  of  human  eyes  belong  with  regard  to  color-per¬ 
ception  and  the  same  class.  As  three  colors,  or,  more  correctly 


expressed,^ three  primary  color-sensations,  are  required  to  explain  their 
colqp^ception,  these  eyes  are  called  normal  trichromic  eyes .  But  the 


1  Cited  by  Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  article  before  mentioned. 
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three  primary  sensations  are  not  always  exactly  alike  in  different  men, 
or  even  in  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  observer.  This  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  different  persons,  and  is  also  shown  for  the 
same  individual  in  the  observations  with  the  leukoscope 1  of  Helmholtz,  in 
which  instrument  one  endeavors  to  make  two  complementary  colors  pro¬ 
duced  by  quartz  plates  in  polarized  light  as  equal  as  possible  to  each  other  ; 
and  as  a  coloring  of  the  media  of  the  eye  sufficient  to  explain  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  never  been  observed,  we  are  driven  to  the  assumption  that 
even  in  normal  trichromic  eyes  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  each 
primary  color-sensation  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light, 
slightly  different  in  different  individuals.  But  all  those  persons  who  can 
distinguish  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  must  be  called  normal  with 
regard  to  color-perception.  There  are,  however,  persons — the  so-called 
color-blind — who  do  not  see  all  the  colors  in  the  spectrum.  Some,  indeed, 
— the  so-called  achromatics  or  monochromatics, — see  no  different  colors  at 
all  there,  but  only  different  shades.  Such  cases  are  very  rare.2  More  fre¬ 
quently  we  find  people  who  can  see  only  two  colors  in  the  whole  spectrum. 
They  are  called  dichromatics,  and  the  study  of  their  defect  is  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  the  employees  of  railroad  and  navigation  companies. 

In  general  there  are  two  kinds  of  dichromatics.  If  the  spectrum  is 
shown  to  the  first  kind,  they  will  say  that  red,  orange,  and  yellow  are  all 
yellow,  red  being  described  as  dark  yellow,  orange  as  less  dark,  and  yellow 
as  bright  yellow,  whilst  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  bordering  on  the 
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To  them  the  spectrum  also  consists  of  only  two  colors,  yellow  and  blue,  but 
the  neutral  white  or  gray  line  lies  in  the  green-blue,  more  towards  the  blue 
than  in  the  first  class  :  they  have  their  maximum  of  brightness  in  the 
spectrum  also  more  towards  the  blue,  in  the  yellow-green.  They  frequently 
confound  light  red  with  dark  green.1 * * * V 

That  both  these  classes  of  dichromatics  can  mix  all  the  colors  by  yellow 
and  blue  was  shown  by  Donders,2  who  made  two  different  color-blind  persons 
copy  a  color-circle  containing  one  hundred  different  colors  with  these  two 
colors  alone.  Each  regarded  his  copy  as  perfect,  but  ridiculed  that  of  the 
other.  Now,  how  does  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  explain  the  color- 
perception  of  the  color-blind?  Formerly,  Young  and  Helmholtz  explained 
these  defects  by  assuming  an  entire  absence  of  the  red-  or  green-sensitive 
fibres ;  but  lately,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  “  Physiologische  Optik,” 
Helmholtz  has  given  an  explanation  that  seems  to  be  more  probable. 
We  have  seen  that  he  assumes  three  photo-chemical  substances  which  are 
comparatively  only  slightly  different,  and  which  for  brevity’s  sake  may 
be  called  the  red-,  green-,  and  blue-sensitive  substances.  He  further 
assumes  that  in  normal  eyes  there  is  such  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
red-  and  green-sensitive  substances  that  the  green  one  in  some  cones  is 
further  developed  into  the  red  one.3  Now,  in  those  persons  who  are  called 
green-blind  this  normal  metabolism  is  perverted.  All  those  cones  which 
in  the  normal  eye  carry  the  green-sensitive  substance  have  this  latter  also 
developed  at  once  into  the  red-sensitive  substance,  so  that  thnre  exist  then 
only  cones  with  red-sensitive  and  blue-sensitive  material.  other  words, 
looking  back  to  Fig.  2,  G  has  become  equal  to  R,  whillS&H  the  rest — the 
fibres  a,  6,  c,  and  the  brain-cells  R ',  (?',  B' — remaintfly^same.  If  now  red 
light  strikes  the  cones,  all  these  R  cones  are  affectefl^thus,  however,  stimu¬ 
lating  both  Rf  and  Gf  cells  of  the  brain.  ButX^rf  the  normal  eye  Rf  and 
Gf  are  equally  aroused,  as  is  done  by  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum,  it  has  the 
sensation  of  yellow.  This  same  spectral  ysMow  affects  now  in  our  green- 
blind  person  all  the  R  cones,  and  theye&re  the  G'  and  R'  cells,  equally,  so 
that  yellow  must  make  the  same  inwesmon  upon  his  brain  as  in  the  normal 
eye,  if  we  suppose  with  Helmholtz  tfiat  the  brain-cells  do  not  differ  much 
in  either  case.  Further,  aai tf®vS$bctral  red  also  arouses  the  cerebral  R' 
and  Gf,  it  is  clear  that  th^N^wTent  cannot  distinguish  between  yellow  and 
red,  both  affecting  his/MNarin  almost  the  same  manner.  He  will  call  the 
red  yellow,  and  it  isN&vident  that  all  his  color-sensations  will  be  com- 


s>. 
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1  It  must4b^^<^rfessed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  different  authors  in 

the  descripti^^^ie  manner  in  which  the  color-blind  see.  The  present  description,  how- 

e.ver,  is  givemte^the  best  observers,  and  borne  out,  at  least  for  the  green-blind,  by  persons 

with  unidtylar  green-blindness  and  by  the  careful  self- observations  of  Dr.  W.  Pole, 
fur  Ophthalm.,  xxvii.  155  et  seq .,  1881. 

V  3  J^rwould  seem  that,  judging  by  the  fact  that  the  green  is  usually  first  lost  in  patho- 
hCjyal  cases,  the  green-sensitive  material  might  be  developed  from  the  red  one.  But,  how- 
yg^er  this  may  be,  that  would  not  change  the  following  explanation. 
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posed  of  a  yellow  and  a  blue  sensation.  That  our  green-blind  individual 
does  not  see  the  spectrum  shortened  can,  of  course,  be  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  his  cones  are  red- sensitive.  To  explain  the  neutral  band,  we 
must  remember  that  in  the  green,  where  they  see  this  band,  the  red  and 
blue  cones  are  stimulated  about  equally  (as  Fig.  3  shows),  and  that  there¬ 
fore  in  our  case  all  the  three  brain-cells  R (?',  B'  are  aroused  to  about  the 
same  degree.  Now,  whenever  in  normal  or  color-blind  eyes  all  three  brain- 
cells  are  equally  stimulated,  the  sensation  of  white  or,  on  equal  feeble  stimu¬ 
lation,  of  gray  must  arise.  Thus  we  see  that  there  must  be  a  neutral  band 
of  white  or  gray  in  the  spectrum  of  the  green-blind,  that  purple,  green,  arid 
gray  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  hues ;  and  we  observe  further  that 
he  must  see  white  very  much  as  we  see  it,  because  white  light  (the  red  and 
blue  parts  of  it)  excites  his  Rf ,  (?',  Br  cells  equally.  Thus  the  objection 
is  answered  that  is  often  made  to  this  theory, — namely,  that  it  does  not 
explain  how  the  red-  or  green-blind  can  see  white.  This  explanation  also 
does  away  with  another  difficulty  which  is  well  stated  by  Berry,1  thus :  “  In 
the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  individual  who  is  blind  for 
one  particular  hue  is  at  the  same  time  blind  for  its  complement.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  It  is  possible  by  the  rapid  rota¬ 
tion  of  a  disk  to  obtain  from  three  or  more  suitably  selected  colored  sectors 
an  impression  which  is  identical  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white 
produced  in  the  same  way ;  the  colors  taken  in  certain  proportions  can  be 
got  to  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  the  resulting  impression!  is  colorless. 
The  slightest  removal  of  any  portion  of  one  of  the  colors  entei^ug  into  the 
combination  can  at  once  be  detected,  and  some  color-sen is  the  result. 


other  in  rapid  succession,  resolve 
jhaWne  same  mixture  which  to  a 
juixture  of  black  and  white  also 
,  whence  it  follows,  as  they  are 


fail  to  perceive  one,  both  disks  must  appear  to  them  colored ;  but  this  is 


which  appear  to  the  normal  eye 


The  facts  are 


sion  “  blind  foi>^r  color”  is  misleading,  as,  for  instance,  the  green-blind  is 
somewhat  in  his  eyes  by  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  because  the 

red-  and  br^sensitive  substances  are  still,  though  very  moderately,  excited  ; 
but  the^ffect  is  (1)  much  weaker  than  in  the  normal  eye  and  (2)  differently 
ibuted  to  the  brain-cells,  so  that  a  different  sensation  must  result. 


1  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  336. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  revolving  disk  contained,  besides  other  com¬ 
plementary  hues,  green  and  purple  sectors.  This  to  our  green-blind  must 
appear  gray,  just  as  to  the  normal  eye ;  for  though  his  eye  has  no  green- 
sensitive  material,  still  the  green  does  affect  moderately  both  his  other 
photo-chemical  substances,  and  so  gives  gray,  while  the  purple  affects  also  all 
his  cones — the  red-  and  blue-sensitive  ones — and,  therefore,  all  the  R' ,  (?7,  B' 
cells,  thereby  giving  likewise  the  sensation  of  gray  or  white.  From  this 
it  follows  that  neither  the  removal  of  the  green  sector  alone  nor  that  of  the 
purple  one  can  change  the  former  sensation  of  gray,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  red  and  blue  color  of  which  the  purple  is  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  other  class  of  color-blind  people,  the  so-called  red- 
blind ,  the  theory  supposes  that  the  change  of  the  green- sensitive  into  the 
red-sensitive  substance,  which  normally  always  takes  place  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cones,  does  not  occur  at  all  here ;  so  that,  besides  the  blue-,  only  the 
green-sensitive  substance  exists  in  such  eyes.  In  other  words,  the  R  cones 
have  become  equal  to  the  G  cones,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  visual  apparatus 
remains  the  same.  Here,  also,  yellow  must  be  seen  as  yellow,  for  this 
color  stimulates  all  the  G  cones,  and,  therefore,  all  the  Gf  and  R'  cells,  as 
yellow  does  in  the  normal  eye.  For  the  same  reason  green  alone  must  be 
seen  as  yellow,  or  at  least  make  the  same  cerebral  impression  as  yellow.  In 
short,  we  have  almost  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  in  the  green-blind,  with 
the  following  exception.  The  spectrum  must  appear  shortened  to  the  red- 
blind,  especially  in  dim  light,  as  the  red  rays  stimulate  the^green-sensitive 
substance  only  very  slightly.  The  neutral  band  and  the  g^&Jkest  brightness 
of  the  spectrum  are  displaced  farther  towards  the  bli^v'because  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  green.  Purple  stimulates  much  their  ©^fe-  but  hardly  their 
green-sensitive  substance,  so  that  purple  to  the  red-blind  must  appear  blue 
or  violet,  whilst  the  green-blind,  as  we  liave*4^S,  confuses  gray  or  green 
with  purple. 

These  two  classes  of  color-blind,  A erm-blind  and  the  green-blind ,  are 
often  comprehended  in  one  group, — rf&psly,  that  of  red-green  blindness, — 
especially  by  the  adherents  of  Hewing  s  theory.  And  indeed  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  persons  whofa&not  see  green  as  we  do  cannot  see  red 
either  in  the  same  way  thaky|^{see  this  color.  As  Dr.  W.  Pole,  himself  a 
green-blind,  in  his  latest  ^fewhlbuti  on 1  to  the  subject,  remarks,  “  The  true 
solution  is  that  I  amfclind^to  both  colors”  (red  and  green).  This  fact  lias 
had  special  stress  laid  upon  it  in  this  paper  in  order  that  the  reader  might 
not  get  the  imprggfeum  that  the  term  green-blindness  signified  a  condition  in 
which  the  incU>^j4ual  could  not  see  green,  but  in  which  he  could  see  red,  as 
it  is  percei^Pki  the  normal  eye.  The  terms  red-blindness  and  green-blind¬ 
ness  are  IMfhply  retained  here  to  give  precision  to  the  clinical  difference  in 
the  ^^classes  of  red-green  blind,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to 


On  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge  and  Opinion  in  Regard  to  Color-Blindness.  Trans- 
ctions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxxvii.,  Part  II.,  September,  1893,  p.  459. 
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the  etiology  according  to  Helmholtz’s  theory.  The  old  view  of  the  entire 
absence  of  the  red  or  green  fibres  has,  of  course,  been  abandoned. 

There  still  exists  a  third  class  of  color-blind,  the  so-called  blue-blind . 
Here  the  blue-sensitive  substance  has  changed  its  character,  it  having 
become  either  equal  to  the  red-  or  equal  to  the  green-sensitive  material.  If 
the  B  cones  become  equal  to  the  G  cones,  the  spectrum  must  appear  more 
or  less  shortened ;  the  red  is  well  recognized,  but  the  blue  and  green  are  not 
distinguished,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  five  blue-blind 
patients  of  Magnus.  In  Cohn’s  five  cases  the  spectral  yellow  was  con¬ 
founded  with  gray,  because  in  these  patients  yellow  excites  all  their  cones 
(the  R  and  G  ones),  which  excites  all  the  R',  G',  B '  cells,  thus  producing  the 
same  cerebral  effect  that  gray  does.  If,  however,  the  B  cones  become  equal 
to  the  R  cones,  then  the  patient  will  confound  strong  blue  and  weak  red, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  patient  reported  by  Stilling 
( Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde ,  ii.  99,  May,  1878).  Blue-blind¬ 
ness,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very  rare  condition,  and  has,  therefore,  not  been 
studied  very  thoroughly,  especially  as,  further,  it  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

A  priori  we  might  expect  many  more  classes  of  color-blindness.  In¬ 
deed,  twenty-seven  combinations  of  the  three  photo-chemical  substances 
into  sets  of  three  would  be  possible,  which,  as  only  one  set  could  be  the 
right  one,  would  give  us  twenty-six  classes  of  color-blindness.  But  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  these  twenty-six  combinations  are  not  equally 
likely  to  occur,  because  these  substances  bear  a  certain  g^jtfok  relation  to 
each  other,  so  that  certain  combinations  will  be  very  imwmhable  and  even 
impossible.  Indeed,  except  one  class,  still  to  be  n^Sjfoned,  the  three 
classes  just  given  seem  to  cover  the  ground  prettywWi,  though  the  “  sur¬ 
prising  multiplicity  of  the  individual  deviatiox^xfenissler)  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  types  might  sometimes  have  to  be  refer/53y?^a  different  combination. 

The  fourth  class  of  color-blind  peo|fieSri^  the  totally  color-blind ,  to 
whom  the  spectrum  appears  perfectly  dr  matic.  Yellow,  or  mostly  the 
green,  appears  as  the  brightest  grag^from  which  towards  both  ends  the 
spectrum  becomes  gradually  darl^Kfnll  it  finally  becomes  almost  black. 
Foster  believes  that  such  a  {  authenticated,  would  furnish  a  com¬ 

plete  refutation  of  the  YoungMFelmholtz  theory ;  but  the  vision  of  achro- 
matics  may  be  easily  e^Iaped  by  assuming  that  the  three  photo-chemical 
substances  have  all  hecoflle  alike  the  green-sensitive  substance.  Green 
must  be  taken  becajMpme  greatest  luminosity  in  their  spectrum  is  usually 
not  in  the  line  PJ^Jllow),  as  in  the  normal  eye,  but  in  the  green  of  the 
line  E.  It  ^Mfce  of  great  interest  to  remark  that  in  a  very  dim  light  and 
after  prolongs  stay  in  darkness  the  normal  eye  sees  the  spectrum  in  the 
same  wa^s  is  done  by  the  achromatic,  and  with  the  greatest  brightness  near 
the Jinf^JC.  That  the  normal  eye  sees  the  spectrum  gray  under  these  condi¬ 
tion's  explained  by  Helmholtz  as  follows.  Every  spectral  color  stimulates 


4aJxJthe  three  different  cones,  only  in  slightly  different  strengths ;  but  in 
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order  that  these  objective  differences  in  the  amount  of  stimulation  may 
enter  our  consciousness  and  thus  produce  color-vision,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  overstep  certain  amounts,  the  so-called  threshold  values .  If  this  is  not 
so,  as  in  a  dim  illumination,  we  perceive  only  the  stimulation  of  all  the 
corresponding  cerebral  cells ;  we  see  gray .  The  displacement  of  the  site  of 
the  greatest  luminosity  towards  the  blue  must  be  explained  by  reference 
to  Purkinje’s  phenomenon,  according  to  which  our  eye  in  a  very  dim  light 
is  much  more  sensitive  to  blue  than  in  a  strong  illumination.  Although 
this  explanation  seems  so  natural  if  we  accept  this  new  theory  of  Helm¬ 
holtz,  still  this  phenomenon  has  been  made  the  starting-point  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  against  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  by  Professor  Ebbinghaus.1 
He  admits,  however,  that  if  we  make  the  above  assumption  of  all  the 
photo-chemical  substances  having  become  equal  and  more  or  less  like  the 
green-sensitive  substance,  at  least  in  so  far  that  the  new  substance  has  its 
maximum  of  intensity  in  that  color,  the  observed  phenomenon  can  be 
explained.  But  he  then  urges  the  following  difficulty.  If  a  spectrum  of 
mean  intensity  is  gradually  darkened  while  the  eye  views  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  then  the  yellow  and  cyanean  blue  disappear  gradually,  until  finally 
only  red,  green,  and  violet  blue  remain.  If  the  dimness  increases,  then 
green  first  loses  its  color  and  changes  into  gray;  the  same  occurs  later 
at  the  spaces  where  formerly  the  yellow  and  blue  were  seen ;  only  the  red 
retains  its  color  very  long.  But  here  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  under 
these  conditions  we  have  to  do  svith  a  very  complicated  process, — namely, 
with  the  positive  after-effect  of  colors  on  and  fatigue  oiLme^etina,  which 
phenomena  follow  different  laws  for  different  colors,  a^rcf  shall  see  later. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  in  this  connection  ttaQw.  von  Bezold  and 
later  E.  Briicke  concluded,  from  the  fact  that  in^^ery  short  and  not  too 
bright  spectrum  only  red,  green,  and  violet/wfcie  are  distinguished,  that 
these  three  colors  mu  primary  colors,  inasmuch  as 


they  regard  those  elements  of  a  mixed  ^en^afion  which  do  not  trespass  the 
threshold  of  stimulation  (Eeizschwel^J^s  ineffectual  also  in  the  mixed 
sensation.  This  phenomenon,  then,  offers  no  argument  against  the  Young- 


sensation.  This  p 
Helmholtz  theory. 


Helmholtz  theory. 


But  here  must  be  ment  mgm 
theory.  It  is  this  :  all  sipwkr  colo 
whitish  sensation.  Ttfis  jfect  may 
the  other  experience  tnS t  in  a  spec 
first  reduced  to  vMpKv  and  blue,  v 
the  coner  p  fecial  color  beco 
material,  so  that  their  furtl 

from  tha  other  two  kinds,  s 


But  here  must  be  mentis 
theory.  It  is  this  :  all  sip 


9  ment  mgp*  5ther  fact  that  has  been  used  against  this 
all  sip*}Jkr  colors,  if  of  very  high  intensity,  produce  a 
Tmstfect  may  be  explained  in  two  ways;  but  from 
^  tM  in  a  spectrum  of  great  brightness  the  colors  are 


Jew  and  blue,  we  may  assume  that  in  an  intense  light 
icial  color  become  exhausted  of  their  differentiating 


material,  so  that  their  further  stimulation  is  only  slightly  different 

from  tha  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  the  three  cones  and  therefore 

all  the*»^hree  brain-cells  for  one  retinal  area  are  equally  stimulated,  thus 
n§mg  the  impression  of  white.  Thus,  there  is  no  difficulty  for  the 


Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der  Sinnesorgane,  Bd.  v.  Heft  8,  p.  149. 
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Young-Helmholtz  theory,  if  we  only  remember  that  these  three  photo¬ 
chemical  substances  must  not  be  regarded  as  fixed  constant  elements  like 
three  chemical  atoms,  but  as  three  genetically  related  substances  which  may 
change  their  mutual  relations  under  certain  circumstances. 

Color-Vision  in  the  Peripheral  Parts  of  our  Retina . — Deviations  from 
normal  color- vision  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  color-blind  occur 
also  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  normal  retina.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
color  of  an  object  at  the  very  extreme  part  of  our  field  of  vision  ;  every¬ 
thing  makes  the  impression  of  gray.  Farther  towards  the  middle  of  the 
visual  field  the  difference  between  blue  and  yellow  is  first  recognized,  though 
blue  is  usually  seen  a  little  more  peripherally.  In  this  yellow-blue  zone 
deep  red  appears  almost  dark  or  dark  yellow,  blue  and  leaf-green  of  a 
yellowish  white.  Still  nearer  to  the  middle,  red  and  green  are  also  differ¬ 
entiated  and  recognized  as  such.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  middle 
zone  of  our  retina  is  green-blind,  and  explain  that  according  to  the  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  by  the  assumption  that  in  this  zone  the  red-  and  green- 
sensitive  substances  have  become  alike  and  equal  to  the  former.  Here  red 
and  green  appear  more  or  less  yellowish,  as  both  colors  excite  the  P'  and  Cr 
cells  equally  in  the  same  way  as  dark  or  light  yellow  would.  The  outmost 
zone  is  totally  color-blind,  because  here  all  the  terminals  contain  the  same 
photo-chemical  substance. 

We  may  refer  here  to  the  speculation  of  Donders,  who  considered  that 
he  could  trace  in  the  retina  vestiges  of  several  evolutionary  steps,  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

1.  Sensations  of  light  and  shade  only. 

2.  Dichromic  imperfect  vision  like  red-blind u ess,  short  spectrum 

and  low  sensitiveness  to  the  long-waved  rays,  v 

3.  Dichromic  perfect  vision  like  green-blMtwiess,  with  full  length  of 
spectrum. 

4.  Imperfect  normal  vision,  with  lo^setr^itiveness  to  certain  colors. 

5.  Perfect  normal  vision.1  Qy 

Apparently  against  this  statemeg^jare  the  observations  of  Landolt,2  who 
found  that  colored  papers  (abou^Se  square  centimetre  in  size),  if  illumi¬ 
nated  by  direct  sunlight,  an  *r,  the  spectral  colors,  if  intense  enough, 

are  recognized  in  their  ccdrJNup  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our  visual  field ; 
but  Dobrowolsky  andfotWr  observers  after  him  objected  that  the  color- 
perception  in  LandoJPs experiment  is  due  to  diffracted  light,  which,  falling 
on  more  central  ngSfe^f  the  retina,  is  here  recognized.  It  seems,  therefore, 
fully  justifiableOa/assume  such  an  extreme  achromatic  zone  with  Helm¬ 
holtz,  DoiAS^Ole  Bull,  Preyer,  Woinow,  and  other  careful  observers. 
At  the  sa^  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  practice  our  peripheral 
colcn^^^n  can  be  somewhat  improved  by  a  better  education  of  the  cor- 


1  Dr.  Pole,  loc.  cit.,  p.  468. 

2  Annales  d’Oculistique,  Jan.,  Fevr.,  1874. 
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responding  brain  parts.  The  extent  of  the  peripheral  field  for  white  and 
colors  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


White. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Green. 

Externally . 

90° 

80° 

65° 

50° 

Out  and  up . 

60° 

55° 

45° 

40° 

Upward . 

45° 

40° 

35° 

30° 

Up  and  in . 

50° 

45° 

30° 

25° 

Internally . 

60° 

55° 

50° 

40° 

In  and  down . 

60° 

50° 

35° 

30° 

Downward . 

70° 

60° 

45° 

35° 

Down  and  out  . 

85° 

75° 

55° 

45° 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  the  same  numbers  for  all  normal  eyes, 
especially  as  the  pigments  used  in  these  examinations  are  by  no  means 
always  the  same.  Here  must  be  remembered  what  Landolt1  says,  that 
“  no  experience  about  the  perception  of  colors  is  complete  that  does  not  take 
into  consideration  (1)  the  degree  of  the  general  illumination,  (2)  the  bright¬ 
ness,  and  (3)  the  area  of  the  color  employed.”  That  our  peripheral  color- 
vision  depends  also  on  the  area  of  the  colored  object  was  first  quantitatively 
shown  by  Aubert,2  who  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the 
background  upon  which  the  colored  object  is  shown.  According  to  him, 
the  color  of  colored  squares  at  twenty  centimetres  from  the  eye  disappears 


at  the  following  angles  of  deviation  from  the  visual  line : 


Side  of  the  Square  in  Milli¬ 

Red. 

Blue. 

vA. 

Green. 

metres. 

l 

2 

4 

8 

1 

2 

4 

8 

/ 

4 

4 

8 

l 

2 

4 

8 

White  background .... 

16° 

19° 

26° 

37° 

15° 

22° 

36* 

1$ 

■21° 

31° 

44° 

20° 

36° 

44° 

50° 

Black  background  .... 

30° 

32° 

42° 

53° 

36° 

4^ 

TOO 

30° 

32° 

49° 

47° 

24° 

27° 

35° 

45° 

Average . 

23° 

26° 

34° 

45° 

26° 

3ot 

4^ 

(H° 

26° 

32° 

42° 

22° 

32° 

40° 

47° 

Aubert  also  found  that  a  blue^fliutre  of  one  millimetre  side  on  a  white 
background  appeared  black  at^Kfeet  distance,  and  so  did  a  red  one  at 
twenty  feet  distance.  A  ydl^yaflft  a  green  one  fused  completely  with  the 
white  ground  at  twelve  f^^distance.  On  a  black  background,  however, 
the  green  or  the  yelloy^miare  millimetre  appeared  as  a  gray  point  at  six¬ 
teen  feet,  the  red  at  twfctre  feet.  Blue  appeared  blue  when  it  was  seen  at 
all.  Oliver3  statfe^HJItely  that  in  order  to  be  recognized  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground  and  diffused  daylight  at  a  distance  of  five  metres  it  requires 

squares  of^ihh  following  sides  for  the  different  colors :  two  and  two-thirds 
millimeti^^^r  red,  a  little  more  for  yellow,  eight  and  three-fourths  milli- 
metre^for  Dlue,  ten  and  three-fourths  millimetres  for  green,  and  twenty- 
Sti  Ihi 


two 


Ihree-fourths  millimetres  for  violet. 


Loc.  cit. ,  p.  3. 


3  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology,  1893. 

sY 


1  Graefe’s  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  Bd.  iii.  p.  2. 
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Here,  again,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  pigment  colors 
are  by  no  means  always  the  same,  so  that  for  scientific  experiments  these 
pigments  must  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  by  Captain 
Abney  in  the  following  table : 


Colored  Papers. 

Wave-Length  of 
Dominant  Ray. 

Percentage  of 
White  Light. 

Percentage  of  Lumi¬ 
nosity  if  White  Pa¬ 
per  equals  100. 

Vermilion . 

610  f  L[i 

2.5 

14.8 

Emerald  green . 

522  fi[i 

59 

22.7 

French  ultramarine  blue . 

472  mi 

61 

4.4 

Brown  paper . 

>  594  /jLfi 

50 

25 

Brown  paper . 

587  fJL[i 

67 

19.5 

Orange . 

591.5  fifi 

4 

62.2 

Chrome  yellow . 

583.5  [ifi 

26 

77.7 

Blue-green  . . 

500.5  fifi 

42.5 

14.8 

Eosine  dye . 

640  (i[i 

72 

44.7 

Cobalt . 

482  jifi 

55.5 

14.5 

This  would  mean  for  vermilion  that  this  pigment  being  taken  as  100,  it 
can  be  exactly  reproduced  by  mixing  97.5  parts  of  a  spectral  color  of  the 
wave-length  610  i±i±  with  2.5  parts  of  white  light.  Cattell1  has  shown  that 
when  the  light  reflected  from  colored  pigments  impinges  upon  the  retina  for 
too  short  a  time,  gray  alone  is  seen,  and  that  the  time  required  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  color  of  a  surface  one  by  three  centimetres  on  a  white  background 
with  daylight  from  a  clear  sky  varies  between  0.0006  and  0.0027  of  a 
second.  The  retina  in  these  experiments  was  most  seraSwe  to  orange 
and  yellow,  requiring  about  0.0009  second  for  their  repNghition,  while  it 
required  0.00121  second  for  blue,  0.00128  second  fi^^m,  0.00142  second 
for  green,  and  0.00232  second  for  violet.  As  pigments  reflect  light  not 
only  of  one  color,  but  usually  of  two  .  or  morpX^m’s,  these  results  cannot 
be  used  to  draw  exact  conclusions  from  foi^medblative  inertia  of  the  three 
photo-chemical  substances,  but  they  certAinrj^show  us  that  time  is  required 
to  perceive  the  colors,  and  different  timpyfor  different  colors. 

Konig,  a  normal  trichromatic,  and  ^Brodhun,  a  dichromatic,  have  both 
made  very  careful  experiments  a the  minimum  intensity  of  light  that 
must  exist  to  enable  us  to ^cd0rnile  the  existence  of  an  objective  illumi¬ 
nation  in  comparison  with^fcfi^perfectly  dark  background  of  the  objective 
field.  They  found  that  thfenninimum  amount  of  light — this  “  untere  Reiz- 
schwelle,”  as  Helmhplt#t-calls  it — is  quite  different  for  differently  colored 
lights,  and  that  kis^least  for  blue.  One  might  expect  that  the  eye  would 
observe  the  sm allest  amount  of  light ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  already  men¬ 
tioned, — th^Kj^rtia  of  the  retina, — there  is  another  factor  here  that  must  be 
consideredA^bw  as  having  a  bearing  on  many  phenomena  mentioned  in 
our  artjsjfe.  The  visual  field  of  even  a  healthy  man  is  at  no  time  entirely 
fr^e  3^ir  a  dim  light,  in  which  often  changing  spots  of,  it  may  be,  fan- 


& 


1  The  Inertia  of  the  Eye  and  Brain.  Brain,  vol.  viii.  p.  301. 
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tastic  appearance  arise.  This  subjective  light,  that  changes  with  every 
movement  of  the  eye  and  lids  and  every  act  of  accommodation,  has  been 
called  by  Helmholtz  the  intrinsic  light  of  the  retina .  We  recognize  its 
presence  only  by  the  slight  fluctuations  of  its  intensity,  the  so-called  light 
dust  or  light  chaos,  whilst  the  intensity  itself,  as  calculated  by  Helmholtz 
according  to  the  modified  Fechner’s  law,  is  by  no  means  so  slight.  This 
helps  us  to  understand  why  the  incoming  light  can  be  observed  only  after 
it  has  reached  a  certain  intensity, — namely,  that  of  the  intrinsic  light  of 
the  retina. 

Lately,  Konig  and  Brodhun* 1  have  made  very  careful  and  extended 
experiments  about  the  smallest  observable  difference  in  differently  colored 
lights.  They  have  found  that  if  one  selects  a  suitable  unity  of  illumina¬ 
tion  for  the  different  spectral  colors,  the  curve  which  represents  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  smallest  observable  differences  from  the  absolute  light  intensities 
shows  for  greater  intensities  only  small,  uncertain  differences.  In  a  weaker 
illumination,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  more 
refrangible  and  the  less  refrangible  colors.  In  the  first  named,  the  -blue 
colors,  one  can  then  observe  much  smaller  differences  of  the  objective  light 
intensity  than  in  the  red -yellow  colors.  These  observations  are  the  more 
important  as  they  form  the  basis  for  Helmholtz’s  new  inquiry  into  the 
three  primary  color-sensations  referred  to  above.2 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  color  only  as  a  momentary  sensation,  without 
regard  to  the  subsequent  changes  that  may  be  produced  by  its  after-effect ; 
for  all  light,  of  course,  affects  our  retina  not  only  at  one  moment,  but  for  a 
considerable  time  after  its  objective  disappearance,  the  sinlplest  proof  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  seeing  a  light,  if  quicklv^oved  in  a  circle,  not 
as  a  multitude  of  different  lights,  but  as  a  circle  o£4lglit,  because  the  retinal 
impression  of  the  light  on  one  point  of  its  circi^^-path  still  remains,  while 
at  the  same  time  in  another  and  then  in  anothpjl  makes  new  impressions  on 
our  retina.  It  belongs  to  another  pape^  iKiflis  System  of  Ophthalmology 
to  describe  these  phenomena  in  detaU-^We  only  remind  the  reader  here 
that  these  after-effects  of  light  give  rfSe  to  after-images,  which  are  called 
positive  when  at  the  closure  of  tln^eye  the  light  parts  of  the  after-image  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  light  parts  qf  thy-^bject,  and  negative  when  each  light  part 
of  the  object  appears  dark  in  vie  after-image.  If  the  light  has  affected  the 
eye  only  a  short  time, /Charlie  visual  field  is  kept  free  from  all  traces  of 
external  light,  we  see  uswfflly  a  positive  after-image,  which  disappears  gradu¬ 
ally  without  becomj^  negative.  This  latter  appears  at  once  if,  while  the 
positive  after-ink^  still  exists,  one  turns  the  eye  to  an  equally  illuminated 
surface.  T&teV$olor  of  the  object  and  of  the  positive  after-image  is  called 
the  primchynv. he,  whilst  that  of  the  field  later  affecting  the  eye  and  producing 
the  negative  after-image  is  called  the  reacting  light,  because  it  shows  the 

- 

1  Sitzungsber.  der  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin,  July  26,  1888. 

2  Helmholtz,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  405  and  448. 

Vol.  I  — 39 
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reaction  of  the  retina.  By  the  study  of  these  after-images  it  has  been 
shown  (1)  that  after  disappearance  of  the  primary  light  the  state  of  stim¬ 
ulation  in  the  retina  and  visual  apparatus  lasts  for  some  time,  whence 
positive  after-images  result;  and  (2)  that  the  same  nervous  substance 
affected  before  now  perceives  new  light  much  less  than  do  the  parts  of  the 
retina  not  stimulated  before,  so  that  if  new  light  falls  into  the  eye  the 
formerly  stimulated  area  appears  relatively  dark  as  compared  with  the  other 
visual  field,  thus  producing  negative  after-images.  If  now  we  have  looked 
at  a  colored  object,  and  regard  the  after-image  on  a  quite  dark  ground  or  a 
bright  ground  of  different  brightness,  then,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
positive  or  a  negative  after-image  will  appear.  The  positive  after-image  ia 
first,  in  the  phases  of  its  greatest  luminosity,  of  the  same  color  as  the  object, 
whilst  the  negative  image,  at  least  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  developed,  shows  a 
color  complementary  to  that  of  the  object.  Thus,  the  negative  after-image 
of  red  is  blue-green  ;  of  yellow,  blue ;  of  green,  rose  red ;  and  vice  versa . 
This  may  serve  as  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  the  Young-Helmholtz 
theory ;  for,  as  the  colored  light  does  not  stimulate  the  three  kinds  of  cones 
or  photo-chemical  substances  equally,  there  must  also  follow  an  unequal 
degree  of  fatigue.  If  the  eye  has  looked  at  red,  the  red-sensitive  cones  are 
strongly  stimulated  and  fatigued,  but  the  green  and  blue  ones,  to  only  a 
very  moderate  degree.  If,  now,  white  light  falls  into  the  eye,  the  green- 
and  blue-sensitive  cones  of  the  formerly  stimulated  area  will  be  more 
strongly  affected  than  the  red  ones.  There  must,  therefore,  appear  a  color- 
sensation  in  which  red  is  weak,  but  green  and  blue  are  dominant.  In  short, 
the  after-image  must  appear  blue-green.  Corresponding^§tAts  are  obtained 
if  one  regards  negative  after-images  of  colored  objeci^^'colored  grounds. 
From  the  color  of  the  ground  principally  those  con&^5ents  disappear  which 
are  most  prominent  in  the  primary  color.  ThtfS\b  green  after-image  will 
appear  red-yellow  on  a  yellow  ground,  becauS^me  yellow  of  the  ground 
(arousing  as  it  does  the  red  and  the  g^nNJensations)  excites  the  tired 
green  fibres  much  less.  t 

Of  special  interest  are  those  cas^ym  which  the  primary  color  of  the 
object  is  complementary  to  the  rea^^ig  one  of  the  ground.  If,  for  example, 
a  blue-green  piece  of  paper  is_  placed  on  a  red  ground,  and,  after  having 
been  fixed  steadily  for  a  is  taken  away,  there  appears  a  beautiful 

saturated  red  after-i mage(oJme  blue-green  object,  more  saturated  than  if  a 
black  object  on  the  san^e^ed  ground  had  been  looked  at.  The  same  obser¬ 
vations  have  beeau^e  and  verified  by  Helmholtz  with  pure  spectral  colors, 
whence  he  has  d^Twfo  the  important  conclusion  that  the  most  saturated  objec¬ 
tive  colors  esrittSag — the  pure  spectral  colors — do  not  produce  in  the  untired 
eye  the  r^^C^aturated  color-sensations  which  are  possible  for  us,  but  that 
we  obtain  these  only  when,  before  looking,  we  have  tired  our  eye  to  the 
com^^^Qntary  colors.  This  seems  to  prove  that  even  the  spectral  colors 
a^yiio  means  quite  saturated.  They  contain,  as  the  Young-Helmholtz 
^eory  especially  calls  attention  to,  a  great  deal  of  white  from  the  simulta- 
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neous  stimulation  of  all  the  photo-chemical  substances.  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  blue  and  green  elements  have  been  much  fatigued,  as  in  the 
previous  experiment,  they  take  almost  no  part  in  the  production  of  the 
following  sensation,  so  that  the  following  red  stimulates  only  the  red- sensi¬ 
tive  fibres,  and  appears,  therefore,  in  a  beautiful  saturation. 

Not  only  colored  but  also  white  objects  give  rise  to  colored  after-images ; 
but  the  complete  description  of  this  phenomenon  cannot  be  given  here,  for 
want  of  space.  We  can  only  mention  that  thereby  the  differences  in  the 
remaining  after-stimulation  and  the  following  fatigue  for  the  different  colors 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  Helmholtz  and  others,  and  that  the  results 
are  valuable  for  the  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole  spectrum 
in  gradually  reduced  light,  as  before  stated.  The  reader  must  be  referred 
to  larger  books,  such  as  Helmholtz’s  “  Physiologische  Optik,”  for  a  study 
of  this  subject. 

Having  described  how  succeeding  colors  influence  each  other  mutually, 
we  must  now  see  how  colors  affect  each  other  if  at  the  same  time  in  the 
visual  field.  These  phenomena  of  subjective  colors  are  usually  described 
under  the  name  of  contrast ,  and  especially  simultaneous  contrast ,  whilst 
those  before  mentioned  fall  under  the  head  of  successive  contrast.  This  suc¬ 
cessive  contrast  plays,  however,  an  important  part  also  in  many  instances 
of  apparently  simultaneous  contrast,  when  one  compares  colors  which  are 
beside  each  other  in  the  visual  field ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  common 
use  of  our  eyes  we  let  the  point  of  fixation  unconsciously^Aander  in  the 
field,  so  that  it  glides  successively  over  the  different  j^rt§  <#f  the  object 
looked  at.  When,  therefore,  the  eye  slowly  wanders^^er  an  object,  an 
after-image  is  produced,  which,  however,  as  being  an  indistinct  spot, 
is  usually  not  recognized,  though  an  attentive  ofesfr^er  will  see  it.  If  now 
the  eye  look  at  a  neighboring  field  of  anoth^yblor,  of  course  this  color 
must  be  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  Qh^nnage  of  the  first  one.  If 
we  place,  for  instance,  upon  a  sheet  c^^olored  paper  a  small  circle  of 
white  or  gray  paper,  this  will  appeaQh  the  complementary  color.  The 
same  principle  helps  us  to  under^jid  how  the  effect  of  contrast  is  the 
greater  the  nearer  the  two  coIqlC^c  to  each  other,  because  the  eye  under 
those  circumstances  has  nc^  timl  to  recover  as  quickly  as  it  could  if  the 
two  colors  were  far  an;  U-iQ^e  cannot  give  more  examples  here,  but  the 
results  of  all  the  exp^jnjjbnts,  as  Church1  remarks,  confirm  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  the  Young* IJ^nholtz  theory. 

With  regard  phenomena  of  pure  simultaneous  contrast,  however, 

we  cannot  of  the  wandering  of  the  eye,  because  they  appear 

even  if  tl^^^is  held  as  steady  as  possible.  Helmholtz  regards  them  as  . 
due  to  deceptions  of  judgment,  because  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  those 
diffemi^m  which  are  distinctly  to  be  observed  in  the  perception  as  greater 
tlg^those  that  are  seen  only  indistinctly  in  the  perception  or  that  have  to 

1  Color,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  1887,  p.  102. 
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be  judged  by  the  help  of  memory.  A  colored  field,  if  looked  at  steadily, 
will  soon  begin  to  appear  gray,  and  a  small  square  of  gray  on  a  surface  of 
green,  when  covered  with  a  transparent  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  appears  in  a 
distinct  rose  red.  Helmholtz  says,  “  When  in  the  visual  field  a  special 
color  preponderates,  this  gradually  appears  in  a  whitish  shade,  while  real 
white  then  appears  in  a  complementary  color.  Our  mind  changes  the 
standard  of  what  we  call  white.”  The  best  example  of  simultaneous  con¬ 
trast  is  seen  in  the  colored  shadows,  especially  if  the  colors  are  not  too 
saturated.  If,  for  example,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  illuminated  at  the 
same  time  by  daylight  and  by  candle-light,  and  a  pencil  is  placed  on  the 
paper,  two  shadows  will  appear.  One  is  thrown  by  the  daylight,  but,  being 
illuminated  by  the  red-yellow  light  of  the  candle,  appears  red-yellow.  The 
other  is  thrown  by  the  candle  and  illuminated  by  the  white  daylight.  It 
appears  blue ,  complementary  to  the  color  of  the  other  shadow.  That  this 
blue  is  produced  by  an  error  of  judgment  the  following  experiment  seems  to 
show.  If  one  looks  through  a  blackened  tube  on  a  spot  that  belongs  partly 
to  the  white  ground,  partly  to  the  shadow  produced  by  the  candle-light,  the 
second  part  appears  blue.  If  the  tube  is  now  moved  so  that  nothing  is 
seen  but  the  shadow  of  the  candle-light,  the  whole  visual  field  appears 
blue,  and  remains  so  even  if  the  candle  is  removed  entirely.  The  blue  dis¬ 
appears  only  if  now  the  tube  is  taken  from  the  eye.  This  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  of  pure  simultaneous  contrast  by  errors  of  judgment 
has  often  been  objected  to,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  insufficient,  though  the 
psychical  factor  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  this  class  of  subjective  colors 
that  has  given  such  prominence  to  a  new  theory y^qolor-percept i on , 
that  of  Hering.  A  long  time  before  Hering,  PlatSp  had  attempted  to 
explain  these  colors  on  the  assumption  that  thought  on  one  part  of 
the  retina  produced  an  indirect  effect  on  tWQ^yacent  parts,  a  kind  of 
antagonistic  activity  of  the  retina  that^g^0ji’ise  to  the  complementary 
colors.  But  though  on  such  a  theory {fflsMifficult  to  explain  how  the 
gray  circle  on  the  green  paper  appe^^  in  a  more  distinct  rose  red  when 
the  green  color  is  made  more  indiJfeiflct  by  the  tissue-paper,  still  nothing 
hinders  us  from  assuming  suj&i  spreading  activity  also  among  the 
Young-Helmholtz  color-sengw^  terminals  in  the  retina,  if  decisive  ex¬ 
periments  oblige  us  to  t^^’f  Such  a  stand.  That  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  Young-Helmholtz  theoTy,  but  would  only  oblige  us  to  accept  Plateau’s 
principle. 

Lately,  Alfr&^Jk  Mayer1  has  studied  these  phenomena  of  pure  simulta¬ 
neous  contrasjJ^bw  very  carefully,  and  has  estimated  the  interval  between 
an  electrmydfesli  that  probably  lasted  less  than  one-millionth  of  a  second 
and  the^|rception  of  the  complementary  contrast-colors  as  less  than  one- 
fifteen^K  of  a  second.  Mayer  considers  this  time  as  too  short  for  errors  of 
lent ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  correct,  as  there  are  manyv  instances 


<2 


B 


1  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xlvi.,  July,  1893. 
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which  show  that  we  make  such  false  judgments  instantaneously,  as,  for 
instance,  Zollner\s  line1  will  demonstrate  easily. 

And  now  we  have  to  describe  in  a  few  words  Hering’s  theory  of  color- 
perception,  which  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  sprung  up  as  a  rival  theory 
to  that  of  Helmholtz.  This  theory,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,2  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Young’s.  It  assumes  the  existence  in  the  retina  of  three  visual 
substances, — a  whitish-black,  a  red -green,  and  a  yellow-blue  substance.  In 
each  pair  the  one  color  is  complementary  to  the  other,  so  that  the  red  must 
be  more  of  a  purple.  The  theory  further  assumes  that  the  different  colors 
affect  the  different  substances  differently.  Red  light,  for  example,  induces 
a  katabolic  change  (Dissimilirung)  in  the  red-green  substance,  giving  rise 
to  a  sensation  of  red ;  while  green  light  gives  rise  to  constructive  or  ana¬ 
bolic  changes  (Assimilirung)  in  the  same  substance,  thereby  producing  the 
sensation  of  green.  In  the  same  way  katabolic  changes  in  the  yellow-blue 
substance  induced  by  yellow  rays  of  light  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
yellow,  while  anabolic  changes  in  the  same  substance  are  induced  by  blue, 
giving  the  sensation  of  blue.  The  white-black  substance,  however,  is 
affected  in  a  katabolic  way  by  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  though  in  a 
different  degree,  producing  in  us  the  sensation  of  white,  whilst  its  anabolism 
gives  the  sensation  of  darkness.  If  now  red  and  green  light  together 
strike  the  retina,  the  anabolic  and  katabolic  changes  are  in  equilibrium  in 
the  red-green  substance,  and  no  color-sensation  is  produced,  except  that 
which  results  from  the  simultaneous  action  of  both  colors  cm  the  white- 


black  substance,  b^jjuch  we  see  white.  The  accompanying  diagram,  from 
Foster’s  “  Text-B|ok  of  Physiology”  (sixth  edition,  part  iv.  p.  95),  may 
serve  to  illi^stjate  this  view  better. 

The  Ti^s;  J2,  0,  F,  6r,  B,  V  indicate  the  position  on  the  spectrum  of 
red,  oi^jlige,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  The  line  r.g ,  which  includes  a 

^ - - - 


& 


kxt-Book  of  Human  Physiology,  by  Landois  and  Stirling,  third  American  edition, 


'CJ  2  Loc.  cit.  p.  376. 
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space  shaded  vertically,  is  intended  to  represent  the  effect  of  rays  of  different 
wave-lengths  on  the  red-green  visual  substance.  In  the  red,  orange,  and 
yellow,  up  to  the  line  Y,  the  effect  is  katabolic,  one  of  dissimilation  (red 
sensation).  Y  marks  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  beyond  this  the  effect 
is  anabolic,  one  of  assimilation  (green  sensation).  The  line  y.b  similarly 
represents  the  behavior  of  the  yellow-blue  substance  shaded  horizontally, 
katabolic  (yellow)  up  to  G  and  anabolic  (blue)  beyond.  The  line  w  indi¬ 
cates  the  white-black  substance,  unshaded,  katabolic  (sensation  of  white) 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum. 

The  main  feature  of  this  theory  consists  in  establishing  an  antagonism 
between  red  and  green  and  between  yellow  and  blue,  by  connecting  each 
sensation  with  opposite  states  in  the  metabolism.  On  page  595  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  point,  and  there  the  antagonism  of  this  theory  to 
the  best-established  facts  of  our  nerve-physiology  has  been  pointed  out. 
This  last  objection  is  also  admitted  by  Professor  Ebbinghaus  in  his  latest 
contribution  to  this  subject,  mentioned  before.  He  still  clings  to  the  three 
visual  substances,  but  he  allows  only  katabolic  changes  in  each  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  corresponding  sensations  of  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue, 
although  by  this  means  he  loses  the  plausible  explanation  of  an  antago¬ 
nistic  relation  between  the  two  colors  in  each  pair,  and  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  understand  him  when  he  says  (page  236,  op.  cit .),  “  Blue 
and  yellow  are  antagonistic  colors.  If  the  stimulation  of  each  stands 
in  a  certain  quantitative  ratio,  the  chromatic  character  of  the  sensation 


reader  will  find  a  very  able  discussion  of  Ebbinghaus’s  theory  of  col  or- vision  in 
M&d,  J^ew  Series,  No.  9,  January,  1894,  by  Chr.  L.  Franklin,  who  shows  that  the  visual 
jaApjk  cannot  be  employed  for  the  explanation  of  eolor-perception  in  the  manner  assumed 
^Ebbinghaus. 
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the  red-green  and  yellow-blue  substances,  producing  total  color-blindness. 
The  difference  between  red-blindness  and  green-blindness  Hering  attributes 
to  a  different  coloration  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  partly  of  the  macula  lutea 
and  partly  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  latter,  however,  occurs  only  in 
diseased  or  very  old  eyes,  whilst  the  coloring-matter  of  the  yellow  spot 
shows  its  undeniable  effect  mostly  on  greenish-blue  rays,  and  hardly  any 
on  those  rays  that  would  establish  the  difference  above  referred  to.1 

Of  course  it  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  critical  consideration  of  Heriug’s  theory.  However  in 
the  future  the  intellectual  fight  may  be  decided,  whether  in  favor  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  or  of  Hering  or  of  some  new  theory,  at  present  the  modified  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  seems  to  explain  best  all  the  phenomena,  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  been  accepted  as  the  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  complex  facts 
Of  color-perception. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  development  of  our  own  color- 
sense.  Although  the  efforts  to  prove  that  on  account  of  their  limited, 
vocabulary  for  colors  the  ancients  had  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  colors 
have  been  shown  to  rest  on  invalid  grounds,  still  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  our  color-sense  was  gradually  developed,  and  the  question  may 
be  asked,  How  did  these  three  primary  sensations  of  color  arise?  The  first 
perception  was  very  likely  that  of  simple  light  and  darkness,  which  is  all 
we  possess  even  now  at  the  most  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  Later  the 
retina  became  better  differentiated  to  distinguish  between  those  lights  that 
were  of  most  interest  to  the  life  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors  and  those  that 
were  most  powerful  to  affect  the  eye.  It  seems  that  blu^Jhust  be  regarded 
as  the  most  primitive  sensation  of  color,  for  “  the  fyte^&isation  of  light  is 
what  answers  to  the  blue  sensation  when  it  is  ^rang  enough  to  give  the 
sensation  of  color.”  As  Captain  Abney  sayi  *t  appears  probable  that 
even  in  insect  life  this  violet  (blue)  ser^9$Rw  is  predominant,  but  at  all 
events  existent.  Insects  whose  food  is^o\&m>und  on  flowers  seek  it  in  the 
gloaming,  when  they  are  comparativek^&fe  from  attack.  Professor  Huxley 
states  that  the  greatest  number  ofLwIiu  flowers  are  certainly  not  red,  but 
more  or  less  of  a  blue  color.  TM^means  that  the  insect  eye  has  to  distin¬ 
guish  these  flowers  at  dusfcTi^lw'Me  surrounding  leaves,  which  are  then  of 
a  dismal  gray ;  a  blue  fl^ra  would  be  visible  to  us,  while  a  red  flower 
would  be  as  black  as^figM.  That  the  insects  single  out  these  flowers  seems 
to  show  that  they  mrffeipate  in  the  same  order  of  visual  sensations.”  Blue 
is  the  color  of  th^JJbavens,  where  at  a  much  later  period  man  placed  his 
gods.  As  sudjObng  before  that  time,  this  blue  entered  his  eye  continually 
in  his  out-ofBoors  life  when  the  sky  was  not  clouded,  and  even  now  it  is 
recogniz^Nm'thest  toward  the  periphery  of  our  retina. 


Js 


holtz,  loc.  cit.  p.  383. 

The  Sensitiveness  of  the  Eye  to  Light  and  Color. 


Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 


stitution  of  Great  Britain. 
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Next  to  blue,  probably  yellow  became  first  developed  in  man’s  visual  sen¬ 
sation,  so  that  all  lights  of  long  wave-lengths  (red,  yellow,  green)  appeared 
yellow,  while  those  of  short  waves  appeared  blue,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
certain  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  Later  the  yellow  sensation  became 
differentiated  into  a  green  and  a  red  one,  when  the  green  of  the  vegetation 
made  its  deep  impression  upon  his  eye  and  mind,  which  color,  according  to 
the  latest  investigations  of  Helmholtz,  seems  to  correspond  best  to  our  green 
sensation.  At  the  same  time  red  followed,  impressing  him  most  deeply 
from  the  beauty  of  the  rising  and  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  above  all,  “  from 
the  embers  of  the  hearth-fire,”  which  must  have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  prehistoric  times.  To  this,  as  remarked  by  Gould,1 — who  advocates,  how¬ 
ever,  four  primary  sensations, — we  must  add  “  the  role  that  war  and  blood¬ 
shed,  blood- sacrament  and  blood-rites,  have  acted  in  the  history  of  the  race 
from  man’s  egress  out  of  animalism  and  progress  to  nineteenth-century 
militarism.”  Perhaps  thus  we  may  explain  how  from  the  mere  light-per¬ 
ception  our  three  primary  color-sensations  have  arisen,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  enjoy  the  marvellousness  of  our  whole  color- 
universe. 


1  The  Meaning  and  Method  of  Life,  by  G-.  M.  Gould,  M.D.,  1893. 
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The  “  adequate”  irritations  which  impinge  upon  the  peripheral  terminal 
apparatus  of  our  organs  of  special  sense  vary  so  much  in  quality  and 
quantity  from  those  which  the  conducting  paths  of  this  apparatus  (the 
nerve  fibres)  are  able  to  excite,  that  they  must  first  be  transformed  into 
nervous  irritations  in  the  terminal  organs  in  order  to  attain  the  central 
organ  along  these  paths.  Nervous  irritations  are  of  a  mechanical,  chemical, 
thermic,  or  electrical  nature,  and  into  such  irritations  must*  external  ones 
be  transformed  when  they  vary  in  quantity,  or  when  tinware  of  a  different 
quality,  such,  e.g .,  as  waves  of  sound  or  of  light.  OF6r  example,  the 
chemical  processes  which  are  capable  of  excitinopQhe  olfactory  mucous 
membrane  must  be  altered,  at  least  in  quantity. 

The  first  observation  of  such  a  transformpSbn,  objectively  visible,  was 
made  by  Hensen,1  who  recognized  that  th^aSyl^l  vibrations  of  sound  cause 
vibration  of  the  fine  hairs  in  the  ears  mysis  in  the  same  way  as  a 


mechanical  irritation  could  produce  itQjxn  the  other  higher  organ  of  sense, 
the  eye,  Holmgren2  first  demonstrated  the  transformation  of  light  into 
electrical  processes,  whilst  later  ioSs  been  shown  in  the  same  organ  that  not 
only  electrical  but  oth  etla  take  part  in  this  alteration.  Subse¬ 
quently  Boll  made  t  king  discovery3  that  the  retina  of  most 

animals  appears  of  a  ed,  and  that  during  life  this  color  disap- 


iiT\ln  the  other  higher  organ  of  sense, 
pated  the  transformation  of  light  into 
f  been  shown  in  the  same  organ  that  not 


monsteatea 
r  if^jras  been 
etla  take 


etla  take  part  in  this  alteration.  Subse- 


pears  under  the  influence' of  light.  It  was  reserved  for  Kuehne,4  however, 
first  to  '  pre  process  is  really  chemical. 


Finally v  ev^-diechanical  alterations  due  to  the  action  of  light  have  been 
recogniz  be  eye  ;  for  example,  those  first  seen  by  Boll 5  in  the  retinal 


<s\Zeitsch.  f.  vergleich.  Zoologie,  xiii.  S.  319. 

^^S^jJpsala  Fort  und  Lingar,  Band  i.,  January,  1866,  Ss.  184-198. 
s  Monatsber.  d.  Berliner  Akademie,  November  12,  1876. 

4  Yerhand.  d.  Naturhist.  Med.  Yereins  zu  Heidelberg,  January  5,  1877. 

5  Monatsber.  d.  Berliner  Akademie,  February  15,  1877. 
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epithelium,  and  later  correctly  explained  by  Kuehne.1  Moreover,  the 
alterations  in  the  form  of  the  cones  in  the  illuminated  and  non-illuminated 
retina  have  been  observed  and  explained  conjointly  by  Engelmann  and 
Van  Genderen  Stort.  Whether  all  these  processes  have  their  direct  primal 
cause  in  light  itself,  or  are  of  a  secondary  nature,  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
positive  that  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  one  another  that  those 
which  are  not  chemical  must  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  Moreover, 
our  knowledge  of  these  chemical  processes  demands  that  we  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  chemical  structure  of  the  retina,  and  this  we  shall 
now  lay  out  in  detail,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  date,  though  acknowledging 
that  the  results  of  such  a  study  are  still  far  from  perfection. 


THE  RETINA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  extreme  instability  of  the  retina  is  shown  by  its  rapid  disintegra¬ 
tion  after  death.  It  yields  with  extraordinary  lack  of  resistance  to  decay  ; 
but  even  before  it  falls  a  victim  to  bacteria  it  exhibits  many  striking  alter¬ 
ations.  In  life  it  is  smooth  and  transparent ;  in  death  it  becomes  wrinkled 
and  opaque.  The  opacification  begins  in  the  anterior  layers ;  dissolution 
of  the  external  layer,  of  the  rods  and  cones,  as  described  by  Max  Schultze, 
into  columns  of  delicate  rods  next  appears ;  later  the  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  membranes  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  latter  curves  over  into 
the  shape  of  a  shepherd’s  crook,  or  even  curls  into  complete  circular  coils. 
The  satiny  sheen  described  by  Boll,2  after  the  disappearance  of  the  purple 
tint,  as  the  second  stage  of  the  alteration,  is  not,  in  KuehngJ|  opinion,  due 
to  death,  because  this  condition  can  be  produced  by  pressure,  <md  can  occa¬ 
sionally  be  made  to  disappear.  This  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as 
simply  due  to  a  slanting  and  a  dislocation  of  the  ra&s.  Inasmuch  as  the 
destruction  of  tissues  in  general  is  closely  cont^yd  with  the  cessation  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  remarkabl^to  find  so  few  blood-vessels  in 
the  retina.  In  the  inner  layer  there  is  n^tmn^  but  a  capillary  net-work, 
which  does  not  pass  farther  forward  thm^the  external  granular  layer.  The 
external  half,  therefore,  of  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  retina  is,  like  many 
peripheral  glands,  nourished  b^Xj^mphatics,  the  material  for  which  is 
chiefly  furnished  by  the  vesselao^he  choroid. 

On  account  of  the  stmMly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  vitreous,  it  is  not 
easy  to  establish  the  reaction  of  the  retina.  At  Rollet’s  suggestion,  Chodin 
made  a  series  of  carefuk^udies  to  decide  this  question,3  and  found  such  a 
reaction  to  exist  4i^£$,esh  retinae,  as  well  as  in  transverse  sections  of  the 
optic  nerve,  it JE^^g  acid  especially  when,  with  the  neatest  possible  re¬ 
moval  of  ^^yreous,  the  retina,  at  first  reacting  alkaline,  was  crushed  and 


A? 


1  In  ^rious  articles  which  will  he  specified  later  in  this  paper. 

Anatomie  u.  Physiol,  d.  Netzhaut,  Monatshericht  d.  Berliner  Akademie,  No- 
vejnbem2,  1877. 

C^Ueher  d.  chem.  Reaction  d.  Netzhaut  und  d.  Sehnerven,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener 
(ffitad..  January  19, 1877. 
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exposed  to  light.  The  reaction  in  the  retina  of  the  frog  is  less  constant, 
but  is  generally  inclined  to  be  acid.  The  retinae  of  animals  kept  in  the 
dark  for  a  long  time  previous  to  death  seem  to  react  with  less  acidity. 
Cohn  asserts 1  that  fresh  retinae  exhibit  an  acid  reaction  on  the  side  of  the 
rods  and  cones.  He  also  says  that  if  the  retina  is  kept  for  a  long  time,  and 
especially  in  the  dark,  the  reaction  rapidly  becomes  alkaline.  Kuehne  has 
always  found 2  the  retinae  of  frogs  remaining  in  the  dark  to  be  alkaline. 
He  states  that  this  is  so  even  after  careful  removal  of  the  vitreous  and 
crushing  under  light.  Therefore,  since  Gscheidlen3  has  always  found  the 
gray  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  be  acid,  and  Chodin  the 
white  substance  in  dogs’  brains  the  same,  though  less  distinctly  marked, 
Kuehne  believes  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the  retina  must  be  referred  to  the 
conducting  portion  of  the  apparatus. 

C.  Schmidt  has  found  albumin  in  the  retina.4  Kuehne  attributes  the 
opacification  of  the  retina  after  death,  which  appears  in  frogs  that  are  placed 
at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (112°  F.),  to  a  substance  resembling  myosin. 
Cohn  insists  on  the  presence  of  muscular  and  serous  albumin.  C.  Schmidt 
has  discovered  a  peculiar  substance  which  does  not  coincide  with  glutin, 
mucin,  or  so-called  cliondrin.  Cohn  has  found  genuine  mucin,  but  has 
not  determined  the  presence  of  any  glutin.  C.  Schmidt  has  discovered  a 
body  which  crystallizes  with  platinum  chloride  and  smells  strongly  of 
trimethylamin,  the  latter  originating  from  cholin  as  a  product  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  lecithin.  4 

In  ultra-violet  light  the  gray  substance  of  the  re^mTl§]Ows  a  pale 
wliitish-blue  and  slightly  changeable  fluorescence.5  ^  ' 

THE  RETINAL  EPITHEI^^f) 

The  cells  composing  the  retinal  epithelium  consist  of  a  summit,  a  base, 
and  a  process.  ^ 

The  base  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  dj^^  which  is  perforated  with  cylin¬ 
drical  channels  for  the  reception  of  thkd&xternal  members  of  the  retina,  the 
rods.  The  processes  vary  in  fomKoftid  may  extend  as  far  as  the  external 
limiting  membrane.  Sell  walta^}*^  described 6  a  system  of  cementing  lines 
or  beams  which  exist  betw&^ne  cells,  but  says  that  they  are  actually  opti¬ 
cal  sections  of  a  firni0Kj0ion  of  the  cells  that  are  composed  of  neuro¬ 
keratin,  which,  owing  xjjtlie  manner  in  which  it  rests  upon  the  cells,  has 
been  called  the  Aa&^3£uhnt 7  has  found  it  extending  almost  to  the  basis  of 


X 


1  Zeitsch.  f.  I^Jiysiol.  Chemie,  Band  v.  S.  213. 

2  Unten^^^igen  aus  dem  Physiologischen  Institut  der  Universitat  Heidelberg 
(for  the  sqJt(^^brevity,  hereafter  H.  TJ.),  i.  S.  22. 

3  Ai*<^f.  d.  Ges.  Physiologie,  viii.  S.  171. 

^(jojiimmicated  by  Blessig.  De  Retinae,  Inaug 

^^Ewald  and  Kuehne,  H.  IT.,  i.  S.  317. 

er  Handbuch, 


Diss.,  Dorpat,  1855. 


S.  224. 

7  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,  xv.  Jahrgang,  S.  72. 
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the  cells,  where,  when  near  the  margin,  according  to  Angelucci,1  it  coalesces 
with  the  hats  of  the  adjoining  cells.  The  summits  of  the  cells  have  a 
slightly  striated  protoplasm,  while  A  majority  of  them  have  a  bright,  ellip¬ 
soidal,  transverse  nucleus.  The  soft  protoplasm,  which  swells  a  little  in 
acids,  gradually  breaks  down  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  and  dis¬ 
solves  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  solution  of  biliary  acid  and  in  alkalies 
that  vary  from  one  to  five  per  cent.  The  brown  pigment 
consists  mostly  of  globules  and  granules,  and  extends  slightly 
upward  at  the  margin  of  the  summit.  A  short  time  after 
death  it  retracts  somewhat  at  the  margin,  so  that  the  borders 
of  the  cells  appear  broader. 

In  many  animals  the  summit  contains  a  remarkable 
amount  of  fat.  In  the  frog,  in  a  few  owls,  and  in  rabbits, 
especially  those  that  are  albinotic,  fat  is  always  present.  It 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  man,  cattle,  or  swine.  It 
generally  appears  in  the  form  of  a  single  drop  which  is  as 
large  as  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  If  there  are  several  drops, 
a  number  of  small  ones  group  themselves  around  the  larger 
ones.  Occasionally  segmentation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
drops,  or  a  change  in  its  form,  or  an  arrangement  in  layers 
on  its  surface,  may  be  seen.  The  fat  is  almost  always  found 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  summit,  near  the  nucleus.  In 
frogs  it  varies  from  a  deep  golden  yellow  to  a  pale  lemon.  It  is  very 
brilliant  where  segmentation  has  occurred,  this  probabk^ot  resulting 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  drops  alone,  but  from  thei^SOtek  of  pigment. 
A  few  species  of  owls  are  the  only  birds  in  which  Jra^nas  been  thus  far 
discovered  ;  in  some  it  is  colorless,  in  others  it  extras  from  yellowish  to 
orange.  The  finely  granular,  zigzag,  deeply  thm^specimens  are  probably 
excreted  pigment  with  a  trace  of  fat.  Th^Vl^ntic  drops  of  the  rabbit’s 
retina  are  but  slightly  pigmented.  AsrthV-epithelial  fat  remains  fluid  at 
low  temperatures,  it  probably  consist^Siefly  of  olein.  It  can  be  easily 
extracted  by  alcoholic  ether,  benzoW)rsidphuretted  carbon.  Alkalies  and 
bile  do  not  affect  it.  Osmic  acidfmrfckly  tints  the  globules  a  deep  brown. 

The  yellow  pigment  of  globules  in  frogs — the  lipoclirin — is  ex¬ 

hibited  thus.2  The  retinae ^NMarge  number  of  frogs  are  placed  in  alcohol, 
which  they  tint  very  s^tpy.  Ether  is  used  to  extract  the  pigment  fat. 
This  form  of  fat  camiotne  distinguished  from  that  which  is  found  in  the 
folds  of  the  abdoj^Krl  cavity  of  frogs.  It  gives  the  same  spectrum  in 
ether  and  in  suLp&*retted  carbon.  When  removed  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  with  soda,  it  yields  a  yellow  soap  from  which  ether,  except  for 

sjhiination  with  soap,  extracts  the  pigment  almost  pure.  After 
the  ether,  the  pigment  is  found  to  be  amorphous.  The  spec- 


1  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Phys.  Abtli.,  1878,  S.  353. 

2  Kuehne  and  Ayres,  H.  U.,  i.  S.  341. 


Fig.  1. 


Cell  of  the  ret¬ 
inal  epithelium 
of  the  frog.  —  a, 
myeloidin  gran¬ 
ules;  b,  nucleus; 
c,  drop  of  fat, 
globule  of  fat ;  d, 
pigment  process. 
(Kuehne.) 
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trum  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  identical  with  that  of  frog’s  fat,  whilst  that 
of  the  deep  orange  sulphuretted  solution  is  slightly  different.  If  the  latter 
is  evaporated  and  again  absorbed  by  ether,  the  genuine  ether  spectrum  can 
once  more  be  produced. 

In  solutions  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  trace  of  alcohol, 
lipochrin  becomes  greenish  to  bluish  green ;  in  nitric  acid  it  becomes  yellow- 
green  ;  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  dark  violet  to  brown. 
If  it  be  kept  in  solutions  and  exposed  to  intense  sunlight  it  bleaches  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  color  is  not  restored  in  darkness.  In  the  dark  it 
is  bleached  by  ozone. 

Although  lipochrin  exhibits  some  similar  reactions,  such  as  the  blue 
color  in  death  and  the  reactions  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  not 
the  same  as  lutein.1  It  differs  from  lutein  in  its  destructibility  by  light ;  it 
is  never  crystalline,  and  it  gives  a  different  spectrum.2  The  skin  of  frogs 
gives  off  a  pigment  to  ether,  especially  after  previous  dilution,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  lipochrin,  this  being  occasionally  mixed  with  another 
greenish  or  bluish  pigment. 

The  summits  of  the  epithelial  cells  contain,  in  addition  to  the  fat,  some 
colorless  masses,  shining  like  wax.  These  are  oval,  oblong,  zigzag,  semi¬ 
lunar,  or  cylindrical  in  shape.  Boll  probably  saw  them,3 4  but  erroneously 
regarded  them  as  colorless  fat.  Ewald  and  Kuehne  called  them  myeloidin 
granules,  and  differentiated  them  from  fat.  They  are  generally  situated 
directly  behind  the  nucleus,  and  are  often  so  numerous  that  they  fill  the 
entire  summit.  They  yield  somewhat  to  ether,  chlorofisftal  and  benzol, 
without  swelling  or  entirely  dissolving.  Under  osnpA  aHci  they  slowly 
become  a  pale  or  dirty  bluish  green.  They  swell  JfF^pfcly  in  alcohol,  like 
the  myeloidin  of  the  rods,  and  gradually  decay.  Aphy  are  readily  soluble 
in  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  bile.  They  hay^Keen  discovered  in  frogs 
(not  invariably,  but  when  present  always  jfT^sp^ae  epithelial  cells),  in  a  few 
owls,  and  in  the  buzzard.  Light  has  im>  influence  upon  their  number. 

The  base  and  the  processes  of  the  iwnal  epithelium  are  filled  with  epi¬ 
thelial  pigment.  The  pigment  is  aJ^erti  in  albinos.  The  cells  in  front  of 
the  tapetum  are  more  or  less  &plfcMny  provided  with  pigment.  In  many 
animals  (beasts  of  prey  and  fishes)  the  pigment  is  replaced  by  larger  or 
smaller  iridescent  crystal&O^Phe  pigment  is  always  brown,  even  in  thick 
sections.  For  that  r^asan^Kuehne  calls  it  fuscin.  It  looks  most  like 
choroidal  pigment.  lN*s  darkest  in  frogs,  lighter  in  men  and  birds,  from 
a  chocolate  to  a  cfcAOion  brown ;  in  fishes  traces  of  reddish  or  purple  are 


seen ;  *  in  invem^Shites  a  black  pigment  is  found ;  and  in  the  astacus 5  a 
fine,  yell o^%psstalli  ne  pigment  can  be  recognized. 

v 


A1  Capraniva,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Phys.  Abth.,  1877,  S.  285. 

vV 


•'I? 


Kuehne  and  Ayres,  loc.  cit. 

3  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Phys.  Abth.,  1877,  S.  1. 

4  R.  Wagner,  Lehrbuch  d.  Zoologie,  1843,  S.  250. 

5  W.  Szczawinska,  Arch,  di  Biol,  de  Gend. 
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Whilst  choroidal  pigment  is  granular,  the  fuscin  of  the  retinal  epithelial 
cells  is  mostly  rod-shaped,  suggesting  a  form  of  crystallization.  Rosow  1 
has  attempted  to  fix  this  pigment  by  macerating  retinae  in  water  up  to 
putrefaction,  but  in  this  attempt  the  bacteria  gave  rise  to  a  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  pollution. 

Kuehne2  exhibited  small  masses  of  fuscin  by  dissolving  the  retinal  epi¬ 
thelium  in  five  per  cent,  bile  and  washing  it  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
At  Kuehne’s  suggestion,  the  writer  has,  by  the  aid  of  trypsin  digestion,3 
been  able  to  show  larger  masses  of  choroidal  and  retinal  pigment  combined. 
These  were  obtained  from  the  eyes  of  hens.  The  eyes  were  placed  in  alco¬ 
hol,  extracted  with  ether,  boiled  with  water,  and  then  subjected  to  a  whole 
day  of  trypsin  digestion.  The  masses  were  filtered  through  gauze,  washed 
with  alkali  to  dissolve  the  nuclein,  and  the  alkali  in  turn  was  washed  out 
with  water. 

Fuscin  is  not  easily  affected  by  chemicals.  Concentrated  alkalies  and 
acids  absorb  but  little  of  it,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  Rosow  asserts 
that  it  dissolves  easily,  with  a  violet  tint,  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
in  alkalies,  from  which  by  neutralization  it  is  again  precipitated.  The 
writer  has  verified  this  ready  solubility  after  the  nitric  acid  treatment,  but 
the  solutions  were  yellow ,  and  from  them  he  has  failed  to  get  a  pigment 
precipitate  by  acids.  Moreover,  he  has  found  that  the  solubility  in  alka¬ 
lies  depends  on  the  amount  of  light  and  warmth,  or  even  of  light  alone. 
Solutions  made  in  this  manner  yielded  on  neutralization  a  precipitate  of 
pigment  in  brown  masses.  As  nitric  acid  produces  oxy«apn,  he  tried 
other  oxidizing  materials,  but  found  that  ozone,  e.g .,  had  no>innuence  upon 
the  solubility.  If  the  solution  is  not  acid,  nothing  ispdisf-blved,  even  with 
warmth.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  substance,  js$mfch  acids  can  hardly 
touch,  should  be  so  sensitive  to  light,  as  discoj^^r  by  Kuehne  and  later 
carefully  investigated  by  himself.  He  has*  found  that  even  desiccated 
fuscin  shows  more  or  less  sensibility  to  lignfe^t  is  slight  in  frogs  and  hens, 
moderate  in  owls,  and  most  noticeable  m  fish  ( Abramis  brama ).4  Moist 
fuscin  grows  paler  in  the  presence  of  aHcls  than  when  dry,  this  being  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  alkaline  fluids.  P^Sein  discovered  in  these  fluids  is  gener¬ 
ally  heavier  than  the  pigmentf^yiOTiles  that  are  suspended  in  the  same. 
The  latter  at  last  become  i^fiirless,  but  maintain  their  form,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  imagfhe  w  substratum  that  is  first  impregnated  with  the 
pigment.  If  oxygen  i^resent,  even  the  moist  preparations  fail  to  bleach. 
On  the  contrary,  st^^bns  grow  paler  in  the  dark  when  treated  with 
©the 


whilst  in  the  lk>42)£he  same  agent  rapidly  bleaches  them 
contains  ni^^?^  and  iron.5 


ozone. 


Pure  fuscin 


.'Q 


A 


* 


1  Archiv  f.  Oph.,  ix.  3,  S.  63. 

2  H.  XL,  ii.  1,  S.  112. 

3  H.  U.,  iii.  S.  324. 

4  Kuehne  and  Sewall,  H.  U.,  iii.  3  and  4,  S.  237. 

5  Mays,  Archiv  f.  Ophth.,  xxxix.  3,  S.  89. 
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THE  VISUAL  CELLS  (RODS  AND  CONES). 

Whenever  the  rods  and  cones  appear  together,  the  rods  alone  extend  to 
the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells.  When  the  cones  predominate,  they,  too, 
extend  partly  into  the  summit  free  of  fuscin.  In  the  retinae  of  snakes, 
which  have  no  rods,  all  the  conal  processes  extend  beyond  the  posterior 
fuscin  zone.  The  same  may  occur  in  the  fovea  centralis  of  man  and  the 
ape. 

The  internal  members  have  a  transparent  protoplasm.  There  are 
nuclear  bodies  which  produce  marked  and  excessive  refraction  of  light. 
Particularly  is  this  so  with  those  ovoidal,  moon-shaped,  and  parabolic  bodies 
which  occur  in  the  lower  vertebrates  in  the  rods  and  in  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates  in  the  cones.  Finally,  the  fibrous  baskets  that  were  discovered  by 
Max  Schultze  are  most  developed  in  the  cones  of  man.  All  these  struc¬ 
tures  become  slightly  tinted  by  osmic  acid,  but  grow  dark  much  earlier 
and  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  protoplasm.  They  seem  partly  related  to 
fat  and  partly  to  myelin.  Many  reptiles  and  birds  have  actual  pigmented 
fat  globules.  Moreover,  the  inner  members  of  the  cones  in  many  birds  and 
reptiles  are  interspersed  with  minute  granules  of  rose-colored  or  yellowish 
pigment,  which  has  probably  been  contaminated  with  fat. 

The  transition  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  members  is  apparently  a  sud¬ 
den  one,  yet,  according  to  Dreser,1  a  process  of  the  inner  member  seems  to 
extend  like  a  mesh-work  into  the  interior  of  the  outer  member  of  the  rods. 
The  latter  (cylinders)  have  a  cylindrical  or  ellipsoidal  s^etkm,  are  often 
hollow,  and  have  irregular  ends,  looking  as  if  they  had^gem  gnawed  off. 
The  cones  have  ninepin-shaped  external  members, *%ky  gently  rounded 
tips.  These  external  members  are  soft,  pliant,  anJ^erishable.  They  are 
of  weak  refraction,  and  are  easily  separated  froiKjhe  inner  members.  The 
transverse  striation  of  the  tips  is  somewhafc^mder  after  death.  Osmic 
acid  tints  the  cylinders  darker  than  the  tipx^ 

The  cylinders  swell  in  a  half  per  eehf.  solution  of  salt 2  in  the  same 
way  as  Rumpf  discovered  that  the^axrfcylinders  of  the  nerve-fibres  do. 
They  have  a  separable  envelope^^Ah  reacts  like  neurokeratin3  and  has 
a  resistance  like  that  of  the  Owing  to  this  attribute,  they  may  be 

regarded  as  cellulose.  Ne^^eratin,  however,  contains  nitrogen  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  these  remnanfCS  o£/rods  do  not  show  a  cellulose  reaction,  but  one 
of  xanthoproteinic  acidN^Plates  and  interstitial  tissue  cannot  be  differen¬ 
tiated  chemically. 

The  pigmend^n  by  osmic  acid,  first  observed  in  the  rods  by  Max 
Schultze  andSjMunew,4  affects  the  myeloidin  of  the  rods.  Owing  to  its  rapid 
appearance;  it  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  nerve  medulla,  but  it  is  of  another 
shade.  osmic  acid,  fat  becomes  yellowish  brown  or  reddish  brown,  and 

c — 1 — ^ - - 


.O'- 

3  TCn 


ieitsch.  f.  Biol  ,  xxii.  S.  23. 
.^|M£uehne,  loc.  cit. 


2  Dreser,  loc.  cit.,  Ss.  33,  34. 

4  Arch.  f.  Mic.  Anat.,  i.  S.  300. 
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finally  black ;  nerve  medulla,  bluish  gray  or  bluish  black  ;  rod  cylinders, 


greenish  brown  or  greenish  black,  like  that  of  the  myeloidin  of  the  epithelial 


cells,  except  that  the  latter  are  much  brighter,  as  are  the  ends  of  many  of 
the  rods. 

Dreser 1  believes  that  the  myeloidin  ought  to  be  identified  with  vitellin. 
It  is  just  as  difficult  to  extract  any  solutions  which  will  react  the  same  to 
osmic  acid  after  evaporation  from  myeloidin  as  from  nerve  medulla.  Al¬ 
though  alcohol-ether  extracts  everything  from  them  which  osmic  acid  stains, 
yet,  like  fat,  they  react  brownish.  The  cylinders  of  frogs  are  rich  in  mye¬ 
loidin.  The  tips,  many  rods  in  mammals,  and  the  granules  of  the  epithe¬ 
lium  have  but  little  myeloidin. 

The  ether  in  which  retinae  have  been  treated  in  warmth  deposits  in 
small  amounts,  on  cooling,  a  substance  which  is  presumably  lecithin.  From 
warm  alcohol  a  substance  acting  like  cerebrin  is  obtained.  In  diluted  alco¬ 
hol  the  cylinders  swell  enormously  and  roll  into  clumps.  Rapid  freezing 
followed  by  thawing  produces  the  same  results.  Most  surprising  of  all  is 
their  behavior  in  one  to  five  per  cent,  solutions  of  crystalline  bile.  Here 
the  cylinders  and  tips  of  all  the  visual  cells  of  all  animals  easily  dissolve, 
leaving  empty  delicately  walled  sheaths.  With  fresh  rods  the  solution  is 
so  sudden  that  they  look  like  bursting  rockets  filled  with  coins.  Since  gall 
dissolves  on  the  one  hand  albumin,  and  on  the  other  lecithin,  cerebrin,  etc., 
it  unites  the  properties  of  the  aqueous  and  the  alcoholic  solutions. 


PIGMENTS  OF  THE  VISUAL  CELLS. 


nized  in  the  eyes  of  many  invertebrates, 
in  1839,  as  the  beautiful  rose  color  of 
found  rose  and  violet  pigments  in  insects 


crabs.  H.  Mueller5  first  saw  a  few  in 


investigated  this  point  in  amphibuy&nd  s; 
sheen  in  the  fresh  retina  of  the  He 

Schultze  had  done.7  HeJ^Bfc  saw  it  in  i 
These  observations  reutfftinecf  unnoticed  til] 


the  extensive  and  cNastant  occurrence 


*  Loc.  cit.  rv 

2  Arch,  Phys.,  1842,  S.  320. 

3  Articl^O§TO;ina’  ’  in  Strieker’s  Handbuch  d.  Mic.  Anat. 

4  VerlJmvd.  Leopold.  Carolin.  Akad.,  xix.  2,  S.  45. 

5  Zeitech.  f.  Wiss.  Zool.,  iii.  S.  234,  and  viii.  S.  71. 

d.  Histologie,  1857,  S.  238. 
an-chiv  f.  Mic.  Anat.,  ii.  199  and  208. 

Monatsb.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  November  12,  1877,  and  Accad.  di  Lincei,  December  3, 
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covered  green  rods  in  the  retina  of  the  frog.  He  further  found  that  frogs 
kept  in  the  light  had  paler  retinae,  and  that  if  they  were  held  in  the  sun¬ 
light  their  retinae  appeared  bleached.  He  asserted  that  the  color  in  the 
enucleated  retina  of  a  frog  persisted  scarcely  for  a  minute,  and  in  the  eye 
of  mammals  but  a  few  seconds,  after  death.  He  found  that  frogs  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight  had  the  retinal  color  restored  almost  instantaneously  after 
the  animal  was  removed  to  a  darkened  room.  Boll  suggested  that  the  eye 
should  be  halved  quickly,  the  retina  removed  without  pressure  (which 
destroys  the  color),  and  examination  made  with  the  naked  eye  or  the  micro¬ 
scope.  He  believed  that  in  mammals  the  conditions  should  be  examined 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  He  ascribed  the  “  proper  color,”  the  “  purple 
color,”  to  the  stratified  substance  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  all  animals  (ex¬ 
cept  the  cones  of  reptiles),  but  he  failed  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  tint  depended  upon  a  pigment  or  upon  the  phenomena  of  interference. 

Whilst  Boll  regarded  the  disappearance  of  the  pigment  after  death  as  a 
post-mortem  condition,  Kuehne  found  that  the  retina  in  a  weak  light  (from 
a  small  hole  in  a  shutter  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth)  preserved  its  color  for 
hours.  He  also  determined  that  in  daylight  the  tint  was  lost  at  once. 
This  test  succeeded  with  disintegrated,  crushed,  and  minced  retinae,  as  well 
as  with  those  that  had  been  treated  with  ammonia  or  had  been  hardened  in 
alum.  In  this  way  it  was  decided  that  the  bleaching  is  not  due  to  death, 
but  to  the  action  of  light,  and  that  the  color  is  not  due  to  structural  rela¬ 
tions,  but  to  a  pigment  (the  visual  purple)  which  is  decomposed  by  light; 
thus  proving  that  the  whole  resulted  in  a  rapid  photo -cIj^kk^I  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  retina. 


THE  VISUAL  PURPLE  (RHOD< 


under  the  light  of  a  sodium  flame,  in  the  fij^TtyS^inse  of  animals' which  have 


been  kept  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dank  oS-m  a  moderate  light.  (Fig.  2.) 
In  frogs,  th  scissors  and  the  eye  halved 

equatorial ly  halved  eye  is  struck  out  on 

a  lead  plate  >lution  of  salt.  In  birds,  the 

fundus  is  pi  inning  nearly  parallel  to  the 

pecten  and  i  [uman  eyes  kept  on  ice  for  a 

day  can  still  ie  epithelium,  as  in  apes,  the 

eye  should  1  solution  of  potassic  alum. 


Visual  purpl£>3S3lirs  in  almost  all  vertebrates,  but  only  in  the  rods. 
The  exceptional^  one  bat  ( Rliinolophus  hipposideros),  the  hen,  and  the 


Visual  purple^ 
3  exceptional^ 


pigeon,  alfmj^h  Van  Genderen  Stort1 2  asserts  that  he  has  discovered  it  in 
one  pigeorfcJCo/itm&a  Lima),  whilst  Boll  has  seen  traces  of  it  in  all  pigeons. 


recognized  in  man  by  Fuchs  and  Walponer,3  and  by  Schenk 


1  Compare  Fig.  5. 

2  Archives  Nederlandoises,  xxi.  p.  40.  (Reprint.) 

3  Wiener  Med.  Wochensch.,  1877,  S.  221. 
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and  Zuckerkandl.1  In  late  years  Kuehne  and  Nettleship2  have  often  seen 
it.  Michel  and  Rosenthal,  on  the  contrary,  never  could  find  any  traces 
of  it.3  Animals  living  in  the  dark  possess  it,  and  it  has  been  discovered 
in  embryos.4  The  anterior  portion  of  the  retina  over  a  zone  of  three  or 
four  millimetres  wide  in  man,  apes,  and  other  animals  is  free  from  visual 
purple.  The  rods  of  the  macula  lutea  in  man  do  not  seem  to  possess  it. 
Rabbits,  oxen,  sheep,  and  full-grown  dogs  and  cats  exhibit  it  in  horizontal 
line  as  a  more  darkly  tinted  stripe.  In  rabbits  it  is  distinctly  elevated, — 
the  visual  ridge .  In  other  animals  it  is  flatter, — the  visual  girdle.  Owls, 


Fig.  2. 


Microscopic  view  of  the  frog’s  retina  from  behind.— a,  purple  rods;  frj^^en  rods.  (Kuehne.) 


most  fishes,  man,  and  sheep  have  a  purple  shad*A$  to  violet,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  visual  red  with violet  or  blue.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  :  it  is  a  different  atftmMce  chemically,  as  Kuehne 
and  Sewall  have  shown  in  the  fish.5 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  visual  pui^yV  solutions  of  from  one  to  five  per 
cent,  of  crystalline  bile,  free  from  wether  ; and  alcohol,  should  be  used.  The 
work  should  be  done  in  a  dark  rf&Xrthat  is  lighted  with  sodium  flame.  The 
retinae  must  be  fresh,  esp(^O^r  when  taken  from  warm-blooded  animals. 
According  to  Ayres,6  theyx&re  longer  utilizable  if  placed  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
salt  solution,  as  this  fcrobably  retards  coagulation  of  the  myosin  bodies. 
The  filtrate  is  besWmea  with  rock  salt,  which  carries  off  the  suspended 
fuscin  and  albujqXfwus  corpuscles.  A  clear,  beautiful  purple  solution, 


gem^^ViV.  Med.  Zeit.,  May  13,  1877. 
irf^xy^Thysiology,  ii.  p.  38. 

Araik  f.  d.  : 


1  Allgern 

2  Jourf 

3  CenAraW.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  1877,  No.  24. 

and  Walponer,  loc.  cit. ;  Kuehne,  Hermann’s  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  iii.  S. 
23b  ;i^J>ertini,  Centralb.  f.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  1880,  No.  40. 

H.  U.,  iii.  3  and  4,  S.  269. 

«H.  U.,  ii.  4,  S.  444. 
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which  in  daylight  turns  red,  yellow,  and  finally  becomes  colorless,  is  thus 
obtained.  If  diluted  with  water  it  becomes  rose-colored ;  if  it  is  more 
strongly  diluted  it  turns  lilac  :  tints  which  never  arise  from  a  pure  red.  If 
these  solutions  are  dialyzed  the  membrane  contains  a  deep  purple  myelin¬ 
like  magma  which  is  as  sensitive  to  light  as  the  retina.1  Kuehne  has 
exhibited  pure  visual  purple  with  a  trace  of  neurokeratin  in  decayed  retinae 
by  subjecting  them  to  trypsin  digestion,  bile,  acetic  acid  of  five  per  cent., 
and  water,  and  by  purifying  the  remnants  with  sal  ammoniac  and  benzol. 

Boll  having  in  later  articles  described  the  normal  color  of  the  retina  as 
a  pure  red,  Kuehne  lays  great  stress  upon  spectral  analysis  of  the  visual 
purple.  The  examination  is  made  with  a  spectroscopic  apparatus  with 
double  hollow  prisms,2  one  of  which  is  filled  with  the  purple  solution  and 
the  other  with  colorless  bile  possessing  the  same  refractive  power.  In  this 
way  the  spectrum  of  the  visual  purple,  which  soon  passes  over  into  that 
of  the  visual  yellow,  can  be  rapidly  observed.  (Fig.  3.)  This  apparatus 


Fig.  3. 


a,  spectrum  of  the  visual  purple ;  b,  spectrum  of  the  visual  yellow ;  c,  solar  spectsum.  (Kuehne.) 


enables  the  visual  purple  to  be  examined  in  solutions  of  differAit  thickness. 
Thin  sections  exhibit  a  shading  into  yellow-green  befragtthe  E  line  appears, 
whilst  thicker  ones  show  both  spectra  with  diffuse  absorption-lines  without 
striated  bands.  .  . 

Retinae  or  drops  of  the  purple  solution  pand^  examined  in  the  objective 
spectrum.  In  yellow-green  they  appear  tf^icj  up  to  the  beginning  of  pure 
violet.  In  violet  they  are  yellow  aucrWange-gray.  In  red  the  retinae 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  bleached,  nor  the  drops  of 
purple  solution  from  drops  of  wa 

Kuehne  has  discovered  th^^ien  the  image  of  a  fresh  retina  in  an 
eye  is  physiologically  blend%^^fth  a  color  by  one  of  the  methods  suggested 
by  Helmholtz,  only  thase  q^ors  which  are  complementary  to  purple  give 
sensation  of  neutral  He  has  also  found  that  the  retinal  color  in 

mixtures  of  spectKdGjlors  (partially  white  and  others)  behaves  like  purple, 
and  that  in  genome  purple  (red  and  violet)  it  appears  extremely  bright ; 
in  the  pseudi^Ofcple  (red  and  blue)  it  is  fire-red. 

Visu£fe^ra^)le  being  a  lac  dye,  but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  retina 
in  fronftoirhe  dark  pigment  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  It  is  somewhat 


ns 


nt\of 


aid  and  Kuehne,  H.  TJ. ,  i.  S.  454. 

Centralb.  f.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  1877,  S.  194,  and  H.  U.,  i.  S.  50;  also  H.  U.,  i.  Ss. 
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better  seen  in  front  of  the  white  or  yellow  tapetum  of  the  dog  or  the  cat, 
and  can  be  remarkably  well  seen  in  fishes  with  a  retinal  tapetum  ( Abramis 
brama ),  or  even  through  the  pupil  of  the  fish  when  dying  in  the  dark.1  O. 
Becker2  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  Boll,  as  well  as  Dietl  and  Plenck,s 
that  the  visual  purple  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  human  eye. 

The  visual  purple  is  visible  under  the  microscope  wherever  the  cylin¬ 
ders  stand  erect,  and  those  that  lie  obliquely  may  show  a  complementary 
green  against  the  mosaic  of  the  rest.  Recumbent  rods  appear  rose-colored 
when  thickly  clustered  (frog,  salamander).  In  tritons  the  position  for 
observation  is  more  favorable.  This  is  so  because  these  transition  struc¬ 
tures  between  rods  and  cones  contain  the  purple  in  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue. 


PHOTO-CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  VISUAL  PURPLE. 

When  light  acts  upon  the  visual  purple  (rhodopsin)  it  first  produces 
visual  yellow  (xanthopsin)  and  then  visual  white  (leukopsin).  The  colors 
which  appear  during  the  bleaching  vary  according  to  the  entrance  of 
the  visual  yellow.  In  daylight  the  retinal  color  passes  over  into  redder 
purple,  pure  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  “  chamois,”  before  it  entirely  disap¬ 
pears.  It  may  pass  through  pale  lilac  to  total  loss  of  tint.  The  fresher  the 
retina  the  more  marked  is  the  latter  course.  The  action  of  light  is  direct. 
Protected  districts  remain  circumscribed  with  color.  The  bleaching  depends 
on  the  intensity  of  the  light.  No  secondary  effect  of  a  bleaching  once 
begun  has  yet  been  observed.  A  bleaching  that  might  not  bk  noticeable  by 
itself  is  recognized  when  the  retina  in  our  own  eye  is  mi^^pVysiologically 
with  white.  Fresh  retinae  then  appear  rose-colored  ;  slf^htly  bleached  ones, 
“  chamois.”  This  is  also  so  when  we  observe  it  in  spectrally  mixed  purple, 
in  which  case  fresh  retinae  appear  Flemish  purjde  b&ached  a  dull  tile  color 
(a  shading  off  between  carmine  and  cinnabar 

Examination  of  the  action  of  the  purple  %y  monochromatic  light  is 
made  with  the  aid  of  tinted  glasses,  op^ithe  colors  of  the  spectrum,  in 
which,  for  light  of  short  vibrations,^fexion -spectra  are  preferable.  All 
colored  light  affects  the  purple  n|0)p  or  less,  although  with  weaker  tints 
hours  and  even  days  are  needeosJg  complete  the  bleaching.  Fresh  retinae 
extend  in  their  initial  poilifens'as  far  as  green  before  bleaching  towards 
yellow ;  in  their  final  more  to  lilac,  this  being  so  because  visual 

yellow  is  more  rapidly\Jg|troyed  in  these  portions  than  in  the  initial  por¬ 
tions.  In  a  good  4Jpht,  the  retina  or  the  purple  solution  exhibits  great 
alteration.  In  j^^bw-green  the  alteration  appears  in  an  incredibly  brief 
period,  pas^findHta  greenish  yellow  to  indigo  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes, 
in  yellowOiXKventy  minutes,  in  violet  and  orange  in  thirty  minutes,  in 
ultra-vidlelrin  forty-five  minutes,  and  in  red  in  a  little  longer  period  of 


1  Kuehne  and  Sewall,  H.  U.,  iii.  3  and  4,  S.  263. 

2  Klin.  Monatsb.  f.  Augenheilk.,  xv.  Jahrgang,  S.  145,  1877. 

3  Centralb.  f.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  1877,  273. 
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time.  So  far  as  the  action  of  monochromatic  light  upon  visual  purple  or 
visual  yellow  is  concerned,  it  has  been  established  that  the  law  of  the  action 
of  time  coincides  with  the  amount  of  absorption,  and  that  light  decomposes 
both  of  these  pigments  the  more  it  is  absorbed  by  them.  An  exception  in 
blue  and  green  light,  which  is  obtained  by  absorption  with  colored  glasses, 
in  favor  of  blue,  may  depend  upon  differences  in  intensity  between  such 
light  and  spectral  light. 

As  refrangible  light  acts  with  greater  effect  upon  visual  yellow,  and 
less  refrangible  light  acts  more  rapidly  upon  visual  purple,  blended  light 
of  both  sorts  is  best  for  bleaching.  The  most  powerful  mixture,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  appear  white.  A  combination  of  cyanide  blue  and  greenish 
yellow  to  greenish  white  is  the  most  dangerous  for  the  retina.  On  the 
whole,  each  individual  color  of  such  mixture  acts  for  itself,  and  only  better 
so  far  as  total  bleaching  of  the  purple  is  concerned  when  it  is  united  with 
the  others.  On  account  of  the  greater  intensity  of  mingled  light,  the  result 
of  the  union  is  best  confirmed  by  successive  mixtures. 


CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  THE  VISUAL  PURPLE. 

Visual  purple  does  not  seem  to  contain  iron.1  Many  chemical  agents 
bleach  it.  This  is  so  even  in  the  dark,  and  when  so  bleached  it  cannot  be 
restored.  It  is  destroyed  by  lime  water  and  baryta  water,  alkalies,  and 
most  acids.  (According  to  Van  Genderen  Stort,  the  retina  of  the  Perea 
fluviatilis  remains  red  after  treatment  with  thirty-five  per  cent,  nitric  acid.) 
It  is  further  destroyed  by  alcohol,  chloroform,  chloral  hywate,  acetone, 
aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  oil  of  mustard,  thymol,  oil  of  bitter  almond,  oil  of 
turpentine,  solutions  of  soap,  subchloride  salts,  chip*™#,  sulphuric  acid, 
iodine,  and  bromine.  Some  of  these  act  rapidly,  otW^p  slowly ;  a  few  even 
when  greatly  diluted.  In  many,  the  purple  passte^brough  yellow  to  bleach¬ 
ing.  Absolute  glycerin  acts  so  far  onljyag  to  make  the  purple  of  dry 
retinae  yellow.  Visual  purple  remains  nni^tj^ea  in  sal  ammoniac,  carbon¬ 
ates,  alkalies,  salt  solutions  of  every  in^gity,  alum,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
sulphuric,  subchloride,  and  nitrogen ons# alkalies,  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammoniaq^l^acetates  containing  solutions  of  oxide 
of  tin,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate^of  lead,  superoxide  of  hydrogen,  ozone,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aqueous  glyconin, 

absolutely  pure  ether, ^beQ^l,  petroleum  ether,  carbonic  dichloride  and 
tetrachloride,  sulphureKoP  carbon,  the  fats  and  balsams,  oleic  acid,  oil  of 
bergamot,  santonmkCIapid  and  soda  santonate,  and,  finally,  urea.  Trypsin 
digestion  does  tttack  the  purple  in  the  retina,  but  only  in  a  cholate 
solution.2  On  We  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxidates  of  hvperosmic 
acid  and  p^^rahganate  of  potassium,3  powerful  oxidizing  and  reducing  sub- 
stances  but  little  effect  upon  the  visual  purple. 


1  Ewald  and  Kuehne,  H.  U.,  i.  S.  438. 

2  C.  W.  Ayres,  H.  U.,  ii.  S.  445. 

3  Dreser,  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologie,  xxii.  S.  23. 
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The  visual  purple  is  also  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  higher  tempera¬ 
tures.  Retinae  are  instantaneously  bleached  at  7 6°  C.  (168.8°  F.) ;  solu¬ 
tions  of  purple  at  72°  C.  (161°  F.).  The  lowest  temperature  that  alters  the 
purple  is  51°  C.  (123.8°  F.).  The  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  and  carbonate 
of  sodium  reduces  this  a  little  lower.  The  fact  that  the  purple  of  retinae 
dry  or  softened  in  concentrated  glycerin  or  saturated  salt  solutions  is  more 
slowly  destroyed  by  increased  temperature  is  suggestive  of  that  of  the 
coagulation  of  albumin.  Rabbit's  purple  is  earlier  destroyed  than  that  of 
the  frog,  suggesting  a  chemical  difference  between  the  purple  of  various 
animals. 

Temperature  exerts  some  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  bleaching  by 
light.  Frozen  retinae  bleach  very  slowly.  In  the  frog,  the  sensibility  to 
light  increases  slowly  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  up  to  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  though 
very  noticeably  from  45°  C.  (113°  F.).  Inasmuch  as  the  solution  of  visual 
purple  obtained  from  rabbits  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light  at  35°  C.  to 
38°  C.  (95°  F.  to  100°  F.)  than  at  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  it  is  right  to  presume 
from  this  that  the  purple  of  living  warm-blooded  animals  is  very  sensitive 
to  light. 

The  chemical  influences  upon  bleaching  by  light  are  retarded  by  the 
withdrawal  of  water,  without  being  stopped.  Oxidizing  and  reducing 
materials  exert  no  influence  upon  this  process.  Bleaching  seems  to  be  a 
destruction  with  loss  of  water.  Retinae  in  acetic  acid  in  the  light  exhibit 
a  greater  tendency  to  yellow  than  when  they  are  placed  in  carbonate  of 
sodium.  Sal  ammoniac  does  not  seem  to  exert  any  influeijcte  upon  bleach¬ 
ing  by  light.1  It  further  seems  that  in  light  of  short  ns  the  visual 

yellow  is  more  easily  produced  than  it  is  in  acetic  whilst  in  less  re¬ 

frangible  light  its  destruction  is  delayed. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  indolen  visual  pigment  is  a 

peculiar  phenomenon.  Eyes  from  corpsesd^lvftave  been  kept  in  the  dark 
are  often  insensible  to  light,  many  hours  fceingxost  before  the  visual  yellow 
is  totally  bleached.  As  this  is  generlt^the  case  with  most  animals  kept 
in  dark  stables,  it  is  curious  that  visulC^ellow  is  not  oftener  seen.  Melloini 
alone2  has  seen  it,  and  upon  thisJI0t  he  has  based  a  special  theory  of  light. 
The  longer  retinae,  especially -thos^  that  have  been  separated  from  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  have  lain  in  the^^rK,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  phenomenon  : 
the  same  occurs  aftoa**  ^ung.  Desiccated  purple  solution  being  but 
slightly  indolent,  it  sl^jjls  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  fixation  of  the 
purple  in  the  rod^jperhaps  of  neurokeratin).  Aluminized  retinae,  if  for 
a  long  time  dried  in  the  dark  over  sulphuric  acid,  become  yellow  when 
remoistene&jQfr  the  yellow  is  not  completely  bleached  even  by  the  direct 
sunlights'  Retinae  that  have  become  yellow  with  acetic  acid  do  not,  if  they 
long  oeen  kept  in  darkness,  lose  their  color  for  days.  According  to 
^ - - - - 
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1  Compare  Kuehne’s  remark,  H.  U.,  ii.  S.  446. 

2  Comptes-Rendus,  xiv.  p.  823,  and  Ann.  de  Physik,  lvi.  p.  574. 
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Puglia,1  various  acids  (acetic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric)  produce  a  more  constant 
yellow.  In  solutions  of  sublimate  the  retina  seems  to  assume  a  bright 
yellow  which  is  unalterable  by  light.  Under  certain  circumstances  thawing 
furthers  this  indolence. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  FLUORESCENCE  OF  THE  RODS  TO  THE  VISUAL 

PURPLE. 

The  whitish-green  fluorescence  of  the  retina  discovered  by  Helmholtz 2 
and  further  investigated  by  Setschenow 3  originates  from  the  layer  of  rods,4 
and  is  connected  with  the  visual  purple  and  its  bleaching.  The  whitish- 
blue  fluorescence  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  retina  is  independent  of  the 
action  of  light.  In  man  and  animals,  fresh  retinae  fluoresce  pale  blue,  and 
bleached  retinae  fluoresce  greenish.  Rods  without  purple  in  the  region  of 
the  ora  serrata  show  scarcely  any  fluorescence.  Cones  without  purple  act 
in  the  same  way.  The  fovea  centralis  in  ultra-violet  appears  as  an  in¬ 
creasingly  darker  spot  the  more  the  surrounding  rods  fluoresce.  A  retina 
deprived  in  life  of  its  purple  fluoresces  greenish  white  posteriorly.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  visual  purple  itself  fluoresces,  since  cholate 
solutions  also  fluoresce  bluish.  Purple  dissolved  in  cholate-acid  alkalies 
appears  pale  blue  in  ultra-violet.  After  bleaching  by  light  it  becomes  a 
bright  greenish  blue. 

When  the  yellow  disappears,  or  when  it  has  hardly  become  yellow,  or 
when  visual  white  has  been  formed  with  small  clumps  of  purple,  the  layer 
of  rods  is  most  fluorescent  (very  green).  Visual  whitest  evidently  a 
greenish  fluorescent  substance.  Visible  yellow  does  nofcj^sess  this  prop¬ 
erty,  or  at  least  possesses  it  to  but  a  slight  degree.  /^Snoride  of  zinc  in¬ 
creases  fluorescence,  tinting  the  retina  yellow  in  thajJ^k  and  then  depriving 
it  of  its  fluorescence.  If  the  retina  is  now  ilhimiwated  till  it  bleaches,  the 
fluorescence  reaches  its  maximum.  Acetic^e^JOcts  in  the  same  manner. 

Fluorescence  ceases  on  moistening  Wtlx&ftonol  or  caustic  alkalies.  If 
the  alcohol  is  applied  when  the  rods  aj*|S$leached  by  light,  the  fluorescence 
is  retained.  Alcohol  does  not  seem  ju  mer  the  visual  white,  but  from  visual 
purple  it  appears  to  produce  diffi§K«t  alterations  that  are  connected  with 
discoloration  from  those  that  tf^p£bduced  by  light. 

The  green  rods  discov^^Tby  Boll  were  found  by  Ewald  and  Kuehne 
in  the  turtle-dove.  Tftky  are  identical  with  the  rods  provided  with  short 
external  processes  thaiN*(ve  been  described  by  Schwalbe.  They  are  more 
slowly  bleached  bto^jjht  than  the  purple  ones,  but  at  last,  as  far  as  light 
extends,  this  ogcfcpk  totally.  *  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  they  are  pig¬ 
mented  or 


m 


A\ 


# 


1  Sulto  Porporo  visuale,  Annal.  d.  Ottal.,  vii.  568,  and  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  July  12, 

1879nOO 

v  1 2%rin.  d.  Physik.,  xciv. 

^J^Arch.  f.  Oph.,  v.  2. 

4  Ewald  and  Kuehne,  H.  U.,  i.  8.  169. 
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PIGMENTS  OF  THE  CONES. 

The  outer  members  of  the  cones  are  never  tinted ;  pigment  has  been 
discovered  only  in  the  inner  members  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  a  few  fish.1  In 
man  and  the  ape  the  fovea  centralis  is  never  pigmented.2  Horner’s  obser¬ 
vation  3  of  an  evanescent  cherry-red  spot  in  the  fresh  eye  cannot  refer  to 
coloration  of  the  fovea  itself,  but  must  depend  upon  transmitted  light. 
The  yellow  pigment  of  the  macula,  which  in  Max  Schultze’s  opinion  lies 
in  front  of  the  visual  cells,  disappears  after  a  few  days’  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

The  oil  globules  discovered  by  Hannover 4  on  the  border  between  the 
inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  cones  have  been  carefully  studied  only  in  hens 
and  pigeons.  They  are  purple  to  red,  orange-yellow,  and  greenish-yellow. 
Occasionally  they  are  pure  green  and  blue.  They  consist  of  fat,  with  pig¬ 
ment  in  solution.  Kuehne  and  Ayres 5  have  isolated  three  pigments  from 
the  oil  globules, — chlorophane,  xanthophane,  and  rhodophane.  Kuehne 
thinks  that  there  is  a  fourth, — kyanophane.6  These  investigators  exhibited 
the  pigments  by  saponification  in  alcohol,  the  next  best  identification  being 
based  upon  the  exclusive  solubility  of  chlorophane  in  petroleum  ether, 
with  a  superfluity  of  alkali,  and  the  insolubility  of  rhodophane  in  alcohol 
in  the  presence  of  acids  or  ammoniac.  These  pigments,  when  pure,  are 
soluble  in  ether,  petroleum  ether,  chloroform,  sulphuretted  carbon,  and  fatty 
oils ;  also  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  rhodophane,  which  is  soluble 
there  only  in  the  presence  of  acids  and  ammoniac.  Rhodppliane  is  soluble 
in  acetic  ether.  All  the  pigments  are  insoluble  in  wate&^kalies,  and  am¬ 
moniac.  Chlorophane  is  greenish  yellow,  soluble  in^jShol  and  in  ether, 
giving  them  the  same  tint;  in  sulphuretted  carm^it  is  orange-yellow. 
When  evaporated  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  with  the  same  tint  as 
before.  Xanthophane  dissolves  in  alcohoLaii^Oi  ether,  leaving  an  orange- 
yellow  tinge.  In  sulphuretted  carbon  i±  l^^mes  reddish  orange.  Rhodo- 
phane  dissolves  red  in  chloroform  ;  in  sulphuretted  carbon  it  becomes  violet. 
The  three  pigments  give  characterisjicSpectra.  (Fig.  4.) 

Walchlis’s7  doctrine,  that  chrafe^phane  is  a  post-mortem  product,  and 
Capranica’s,8  that  the  three  ^igm^rts  are  identical,  have  been  refuted  by 
Kuehne. 


1  Leydig,  Lehrb.  d.  Hist*^/also  in  the  Bombinator  igneus. 

2  Kuehne,  Centralized.  Med.  Wise/,  April  24,  1877,  S.  109,  and  H.  TJ.,  i.  Ss.  34, 

105,  109,  and  H.  69,  89,  378 ;  later  confirmed  by  Donders,  Klinisch.  Monatsbl. 

f.  AugenheilkuntoApf  Jahrgang,  S.  156. 

8  Klinis<fi^!dWatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,  xv.  Jahrgang,  S.  156. 

4  Archi^^^nat.  u.  Physiol.,  1840,  S.  320;  1843,  S.  314. 

5H.  S.  341. 

iv.  S.  246. 

7  (jN^aefe’s  Archiv  f.  Augenheilk.,  xxvii.  2,  S.  303;  xxii.  Jaar.  Vers.  b.  h.  Nederl. 

v.  Ooglijders,  S.  153;  Donders,  Utr.  Phys.  O.  Lab.,  vi.  S.  297. 
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According  to  Capranica  (modified  by  Kuehne),  the  oil  globules  and 
chromophanes  become  blue  in  nitric  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  they  become  a  bluish  green.  Rhodo- 
phane  is  affected  least  of  all.  The  greenish-blue  to  blue  reaction  with 
iodine,  discovered  by  Schwalbe  in  the  summits  of  the  cones,  is  not  seen, 
according  to  Kuehne,  in  pure  pigments.  The  chromophanes  are  not  entirely 
immutable  in  the  dark.  They  are  most  stable  in  the  presence  of  alkalies 
and  after  removal  of  their  genuine  vehicle,  the  fat.  In  solutions  of  chlo¬ 
roform  they  are  most  sensitive  to  light,  and  least  so  in  sulphuretted  carbon 
and  when  slightly  acidified. 

It  happened  to  the  author  to  discover  that  pigeons5  retinae,  when  enclosed 


Fig.  4. 
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s,  solar  spectrum;  a,  spectrum  of  chlorophane  in  ffeher  or  petroleum  ether;  b,  spectrum  of  chloro- 
phanein  bisulphide  of  carbon;  c,  spectrum  of  xantooflhane  in  ether;  d,  spectrum  of  xanthophane  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon;  e,  spectrum  of  rhodoph^e  m  benzole ;  /,  spectrum  of  rhodopliane  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Kuehne.) 

in  carbonic  acid,  bleach  moi^^Avly  than  in  air ; 1  but  this  may  be  an  action 
of  acid.  Ozone  bleach^  *  0c  hromophanes  in  the  dark, — chlorophane  most 
rapidly,  rhodopliane  t^e^lowest. 

The  pigments,  ^fich  so  frequently  occur  among  invertebrates  that  they 
are  regarded  as/rydimentary  eyes,  are,  according  to  Kuehne 2  (partly  in 
opposition  to^Syftpin’s  views 3)  and  Krukenberg,4  but  slightly  sensitive  to 
!ight. 


loc.  cit. 
Jmptes-Rendus, 


xxv.  p. 


447. 


2  H.  U.,  i. 

4  H.  U.,  ii.  S.  58. 
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Rabbit’s  retina  c 
taming  visual  purple.- 


-a, 


stripe  containing  medul¬ 
lary  nerve-fibres ;  b,  the 
visual  ridge;  c,  optogram. 
(Kuehne.) 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  RETINA  DURING  VISION. 

Frogs  held  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  towards  full  sunlight,  or  rabbits 
with  enlarged  pupils  kept  for  a  time  in  the  light,  show  colorless  retinae. 
Bleaching  of  the  visual  purple  is,  therefore,  an  effect  of  light,  but  in  its 
course  significant  variations  arise  from  the  condition  of  things  in  isolated 
retinae. 

The  best  proof  of  the  direct  local  action  of  light  is  that  the  images 
thrown  by  the  refracting  media  on  the  fundus,  when  well  defined,  leave 
well-defined  designs  in  the  purple  layer  of  the  rods, — photographs,  as  it 
were,  or  optograms.  (Fig.  5.)  Optograms  can  be 

Fig.  5.  obtained  in  the  eyes  of  fresh  rabbits  or  cattle  by 

placing  them  in  a  black  box  twenty-five  centimetres 
a  high,  covered  with  a  ground-glass  plate  provided  with 

I  black  stripes  four  or  five  centimetres  wide  and  the 

c  same  distance  apart.  The  experiments  are  made  in 

the  open  air.  After  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  seven 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
retinae  are  prepared  before  a  sodium  flame,  laid  over¬ 
night  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  and  then 
shelled  out  over  small  glazed  porcelain  cups,  where 
they  can  be  at  once  examined  by  daylight  or  after 
drying.  Where  many  experiments  are  to  be  made,  it  is  b«st  to  have  a 
darkened  room  with  a  movable  shutter.  Vv* 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exhibiting^^l^rams  in  frogs’ 
eyes,  the  alum  treatment  being  useless.  In  order  to^%eS>iove  the  retina  un¬ 
injured,  the  optic  insertion  has  to  be  excised.  iUitfra^r  difficulty  lies  in  the 
pigment  epithelium  clinging  to  the  exposed  ^ml«pty  (epithelial  optogram), 
so  that  either  the  image  must  be  made  minute  to  keep  the  epithelia  in 
continuity,  or  a  long  exposure  in  very^mo&^rate  light  must  be  obtained. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  frogs  ^mbmatous  by  letting  them,  when 
curarized,  remain  for  some  time  i neater.  Pseudo-optograms  occur  in  the 
frog  when  the  rods  strip  off  fro^Sie  illuminated  spot  and  only  the  cones 
remain,  thus  producing  wli^teQ&fei^ns.  Genuine  optograms  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  exhibition  of  btefthed  rods  under  the  microscope.  By  follow¬ 
ing  these  suggestions,  fntrtgrams  which  under  one  hundred  diameters  are 
scarcely  diffuse  m^y^fee  obtained. 

Optograms  obfc^tfa  in  rabbits,  with  stripes  five  centimetres  in  breadth, 
and  at  a  distgu^^n  twenty-five  centimetres,  are  one  and  a  half  millimetres 
wide.  InA^Srsvith  an  object  distance  of  fifteen  centimetres,  they  are  six- 
tenths  of  sNmllimetre  wide. 

Th^\urse  of  the  photo-chemical  process  is  best  followed  when  it  is 
ai%mgeu  that  the  optograms  in  rabbits  shall  fall  partly  upon  the  tinted 
ikull  stripe  and  partly  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  the  various  stages  of  the 
caching  can  then  be  compared.  Furthermore,  the  images  ought  to  fall 
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upon  that  portion  of  the  retina  which  lies  below  the  horizon,  because  it  is 


better  tinted  and  does  not  contain  medullary  nerve-fibres. 

The  changes  of  color  in  the  living  retina  run  through  the  same  intervals 
as  in  the  isolated  retina, — pure  red,  tile-red,  orange,  rose,  chamois,  yellow. 
Care  in  the  time  of  the  exposure  produces  colorless  stripes  with  purple 
cross-bands  of  equal  width  (as  in  the  object).  If  the  eyes  are  exposed  for 
too  short  a  time,  pure  red  stripes  on  a  purple  ground  are  obtained.  If  they 
are  exposed  too  long,  colorless  stripes  on  a  pure  red  ground  (for  the  opto¬ 
grams  occur  precisely  on  the  visual  ridge  at  the  stage  of  exact  exposure) 
are  obtained.  Later,  colorless  stripes  and  yellowish  ones,  which  always 
grow  narrower,  are  seen. 

Kueline  found  that  the  action  of  monochromatic  light  upon  the  purple, 
in  life,  varied  in  many  respects  from  what  Boll  had  asserted.  Its  intensity, 
for  instance,  is  less  than  that  of  white  light.  Well-isolated  spectral  colors 
or  colored  glasses  or  solutions  whose  tints  must  be  verified  by  the  spectral 
apparatus  are  employed.  Whilst  Boll  had  at  first  believed  that  no  mono¬ 
chromatic  light  could  totally  bleach  the  retina,  he  later  granted  it  for  light 
with  short  vibrations,  assuming  various  stages,  which  remind  one  of  the 
shades  of  light  employed  in  bleaching.  So  far  as  yellow  was  concerned,  he 
conceded  that  it  contained  pure  red,  which  he  regarded  as  the  normal  color 
of  the  retina.  He  asserted  that  common  red  deepened  it  to  a  brownish- 
purple.  Ewald  and  Kuehne,  on  the  contrary,  discovered  that  all  colors 
discolored  the  retina,  though  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Red,  for 
example,  in  frogs,  in  the  height  of  summer  discolored  in  tw^Jkours,  yellow- 
green  in  half  an  hour  or  more.  This  latter,  however^^Jtfficult  to  recog¬ 
nize,  on  account  of  the  obstinate  adherence  of  th^^gment  epithelium. 
Even  in  frogs  with  curare  oedema,  pigment  existe^ibtween  the  rods,  and 
produced  what  Boll  had  regarded  as  its  characM^tic  discolorations. 

Finally,  Kuehne  and  Ewald  have  advtfrT&|lWhe  following  theories : 

1.  Photo-chemical  decomposition  i»  tlniuMolated  as  well  as  in  the  living 
retina  originates  a  single  pigmentecb^oduct,  the  visual  yellow,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  to  the  still  undecopptfsed  purple  decides  the  retinal  color 
before  the  bleaching  by  light  is  terminated. 

2.  Where  the  visual  yeUo^i-Mecomposed  as  rapidly  as,  or  even  more 
so  than,  the  visual  purpleim^ight  of  short  vibrations),  the  retina  becomes 
rose  or  lilac.  Where  /ffie^pposite  occurs  (in  light  of  long  vibrations),  the 
retina  becomes  in  turn\eti,  orange,  chamois,  and  yellow. 

Having  disco%A§d  the  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  bleaching  of  the 
chromophane,  fa^ytiie  oxidation  in  the  living  body  proceeding  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  thqtyiiMer  equal  chances  could  not  be  chemically  imitated,  the  author 
felt  the  of  investigating  how  this  substance,  which  is  slightly  sensi¬ 
tive  toJMit,  behaved  during  life.  Kuehne  has  shown 1  that  after  removing 
th  NQnli  and  lens  in  birds  the  pupil  can  be  kept  open  by  a  speculum 


& 


1  H.  TJ.,  ii.  S.  89. 
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without  loss  of  vitreous,  and  the  eyes  illuminated  for  hours  with  a  heliostat. 
In  pigeons,  the  result  is  entirely  different  from  what  was  expected.  The 
colors  of  the  tips  of  the  cones  are  deepened,  and  some  become  brighter. 
The  yellowish-green  inclines  to  green,  the  red  to  rose  and  ruby  red.  The 
xanthophane  tips  do  not  change  at  all.  The  inner  members  of  the  cones 
with  chlorophane  tips  often  contain  deposits  of  a  diffuse,  finely  granular, 
yellowish-green  pigment,  which  is  never  seen  in  animals  that  have  been 
kept  in  the  dark.  In  two  examples  of  Butea  vulgaris ,  one  of  which  was 
kept  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  other  remained  in  the  light,  Kuehne  found  in 
the  former  the  tips  of  the  cones  colorless,  red,  orange,  and  yellowish  green 
of  moderate  saturation.  In  the  latter,  none  were  colorless,  and,  except  a 
few  of  deep  orange  and  dark  red,  none  were  greenish  yellow  and  only  a  few 
were  bluish  green.  All  these  discoveries  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  chro- 
mophane  is  a  neoplastic  formation  that  is  due  to  the  action  of  light.  At 
most,  the  cone-tips  may  have  a  yellow  pigment  which  yields  slowly  to 
light. 


The  oil  globules  of  the  epithelium  containing  lipochrin  exhibit  in  the 
frog,  after  exposure  to  bright  light,  a  peculiar  segmentation  into  smaller  and 
brighter  globules  which  is  chemically  different  from  the  myeloidin  gran¬ 
ules.  The  latter  vary  so  much  in  frequency  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
they  act  under  illumination,  but  their  appearance  and  disappearance  seem 
to  be  connected  with  processes  which  ensue  upon  illumination  of  various 
length  and  intensity.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  striated  and  bristly  con¬ 
tents  of  the  epithelial  summits  of  eyes  exposed  to  the  light  i A  probably  due 
to  bleached  fuscin. 


REGENERATIVE  PROCESSES, 


W 


me  thei 


All  the  rods  that  are  bleached  by  vision  their  maximal  color 

when  the  eyes  have  been  kept  sufficiently  lcwg^m  darkness.  The  purple 
from  frogs,  which  had  in  life  been  totall\|Tfi|a§hed,  is  completely  regener¬ 
ated  in  the  course  of  three  hours  in  coj^mfe  darkness,  no  matter  whether 
the  eye  remains  in  the  living  creature is  enucleated.  In  either  case,  the 
restoration  passes  through  pale  lila^^id  rose  to  purple.  Even  the  halves  of 
frogs’  eyes  from  which  the  vitrgd^Uias  been  removed  are  partially  regener¬ 
ated.  The  regeneration  is^A&fticed  by  the  retinal  epithelium ;  for  when 
two  living  frogs  are  bkacfRy*  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  curare  oedema, 
so  that  the  retina  peel^ojjf  without  the  epithelium,  and  the  other  animal  is 
not  curarized,  so  the  epithelium  clings  to  the  retina,  the  purple  is 
restored  in  the  socmw^ retina,  but  not  in  the  first.  In  this  regeneration  lies 
the  reason  foi^lie  difference  between  the  time  required  for  bleaching  the 
living  reti^N^  the  retina  remaining  in  situ  after  life,  and  that  required  for 
bleaching  ttte  isolated  retina.  It  also  accounts  for  the  apparent  indolence 
of  tim^u^ple  in  life,  which  is  greater  in  the  frog  than  it  is  in  warm-blooded 
adfcmal^.  This  epithelial  function  can  be  well  shown  by  elevating  the  retina 
(MMialf  (without  its  epithelium)  and  then  exposing  the  eye  to  the  light ; 
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the  elevated  half  after  removal  of  the  retina  is  colorless,  the  other  half 
remains  red  or  yellow.  The  swifter  bleaching  of  the  isolated  retina  is  not 
due  to  cadaveric  processes,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  regener¬ 
ation.  The  epithelium,  however,  must  be  alive,  or  in  a  state  of  existence, 
to  produce  regeneration ;  for  if  a  frog’s  eye  be  destroyed  in  the  dark  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (113°  F.)  the  bleaching  will  be  as  rapid  as 
in  an  isolated  retina ;  or  if  the  frog  be  dazzled  whilst  alive  to  the  point  of 
bleaching  the  retina,  and  the  eye  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner,  regeneration 
will  be  absent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  regeneration  that  the  retina  should 
remain  in  its  natural  connection  with  the  epithelium,  for  it  may  be  half 
detached,  or  detached  to  the  zone  of  Zinn,  or  it  may  hang  down  like  a  sac 
filled  with  vitreous,  or  be  removed  in  toto  and  bleached  and  again  restored 
to  its  place  whilst  regeneration  still  remains  perfect.  In  the  first  case,  both 
halves  of  the  retina  will  exhibit  the  normal  tinge  of  purple  without  any 
line  of  demarcation.  When,  however,  the  rods  are  bleached  in  life,  the 
purple  is  not  regenerated  in  this  manner. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  convinced  of  any  traces  of  regeneration  in  warm¬ 
blooded  animals,  in  which  the  epithelium  rapidly  dies.  By  working 
quickly,  however,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  same  bleaching-time  as  in  life 
produces  at  once,  and  for  a  few  minutes  after  death,  optograms  that  are 
successively  more  and  more  developed.  This  is  so  because  even  in  life, 
and  for  a  short  period  after  life,  regeneration  retards  the  bleaching  process. 


1  Acad.  Program.,  Leipzig,  1877. 
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lated,  bleached  retinae,  and  in  life,  with  even  a  weak  illumination,  another 
regeneration  of  the  bleaching  products  that  have  not  been  swept  away 
occurs  in  the  usual  succession  of  colors, — yellow,  chamois,  orange,  red, 
purple.  This  is  called  anagenesis.  Both  processes  are  recognizable  by 
optograms  according  as  they  are  produced  by  longer  or  by  shorter  illumina¬ 
tion.  Neogenesis  is  slow,  anagenesis  is  more  rapid.  In  this  way  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  regeneration  can  be  explained.  The  occurrence  of  rapid  ana¬ 
genesis  in  life  also  is  proved  by  experiments  with  intermittent  light,  which 
give  either  no  optograms  at  all,  or  imperfect  ones.  This  will  occur  if  in 
the  pauses  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  second  between  the  individual  irri¬ 
tations  of  light  the  purple  can  be  again  restored  from  its  bleaching  products. 

There  is  still  another  regeneration  which  is  independent  of  the  life  of 
the  cells.  This  is  known  as  auto-regeneration.  Attention  was  first  called 
to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  dependent  portions  of  retinae  free  from  fuscin 
bleached  more  slowly,  as  if  they  were  preserved  from  decomposition  by 
something  that  was  flowing  from  above  upon  the  purple.  In  the  dark, 
every  isolated  bleached  retina  shows  a  certain  return  of  color,  which  process 
can  be  repeated  several  times.  The  retina  may  be  actually  dead,  and  yet 
the  auto-regeneration  still  persist.  Even  bleached-out  solutions  of  purple 
show  a  slight  but  undeniable  return  of  color,  and  an  artificial  rhodogene- 
sis  can  also  be  discovered.1  Inasmuch  as  solutions  of  retinae  bleached 
during  life  and  separated  from  the  epithelium  by  curare  oedema  do  not  color 
in  the  dark,  a  rhodophylactic  property  must  be  attributed  to  the  epithe¬ 
lium.  It  would  be  also  necessary  to  conclude  that  it  contaham  a  substance 
called  rhodophane,  if  the  regeneration  of  solutions  of  purple  tould  be  in¬ 
creased  by  solutions  of  epithelium.  This,  however,  \rapfid  meet  with  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties,  since  epithelial  solutions  can  hariS^be  obtained  without 
haemoglobin.  In  addition,  together  with  bloodrplgment  they  also  exhibit 
a  purple  the  bleaching  and  regeneration  o£-M^h  can  be  easily  followed. 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  neogenetic  purpll^|re  here  formed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  frogs  kept  on  ice  in  the  dark,  tVq  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the 
retina  and  epithelium,  with  bile,  extracts  of  purple  that  are  free  from 
haemoglobin.  When  these  are  expired  with  extracts  obtained  from  the 
retina  alone,  a  slower  bleaching  and  a  more  rapid  and  intense  return  of 
the  color  in  the  dark  are  found  In  the  former.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  rhodophyllin  which  ig^o|u31e  in  bile. 

The  slight  exudatio^ef  material  attributed  to  the  epithelial  cells  may 
explain  the  slown^^JJf  neogenesis,  whilst  the  illumination  itself  seems  to 
delay  the  proces^T^cause  illuminated  and  naked  epithelium  has  less 
capacity  thai^  ^lbre  of  recoloring  the  rods.  So  long  as  the  light  reaches 
the  epitheR^^through  the  purple  rods,  the  latter  cause  has  less  foundation, 
since  moderated  red  light,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  rabbits  and  frogs, 
doesRCsl  to  the  regenerative  process.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only 


& 
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( 1  Ewald  and  Kuehne,  Centralblatt  f.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  1877,  S.  753  ;  H.  U.,  i.  S.  248. 
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after  illumination  of  the  rods  in  which  the  neogenesis  first  begins  in  its 


full  extent. 

Regeneration  in  warm-blooded  animals  seems  to  cease  either  with  the  cir- 
© 

culation  of  the  blood,  or  a  little  later.  It  is  retarded  by  pressure  upon  the 
eyeball,  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  by  violent  electrical  shocks  which 
contract  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  not  influenced  by  stimulating  or  paralytic 
conditions  in  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  Holmgren 1  has  demonstrated  the  visual 
purple  in  rabbits,  and  Langendorf 2  the  same  in  frogs,  in  all  of  which  the 
optic  nerve  had  long  before  been  severed.  Rabbits  prepared  by  Holmgren’s 
method  are  said  to  exhibit  normal  bleaching  and  regeneration  for  a  long 
time.3  Division  of  the  trigeminus  or  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  of  the 
oculo-motorius  in  the  skull  has  no  effect  on  regeneration  ;  nor  is  there  any 
difference  after  large  doses  of  curare  or  atropine.  Irritation  of  the  second 
eye  by  light  or  illumination  of  adjacent  regions  fails  to  show  any  change 
in  the  normal  course  of  the  process.  On  the  contrary,  small  doses  of  mus- 
carin  and  pilocarpine,  which  increase  glandular  activity  in  the  dog,  rabbit, 
and  frog,4  hasten  regeneration,  so  that  the  epithelial  cells  must  possess  secre¬ 
tory  activity. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PHOTO-CHEMICAL  PROCESS  FOR  VISION. 

A  number  of  photo-chemical  processes  in  the  eye,  a  part  of  which  are 
very  rapid  and  a  part  rather  slow,  have  now  been  described.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  photo-chemical  hypothesis  which  is 
intended  to  explain  the  actual  course  of  these  processe^QPhe  hypothesis 
assumes  the  existence  of  photo-chemical,  decomposablor^mial  matters 5  in 
the  visual  cells,  which  do  not  cause  excitation  so  lon^Vis  they  remain  un¬ 
decomposed.  The  moment  they  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light 
they  give  off  products  which  are  to  be  ijr  as  exciters  of  vision. 

When  the  secondary  action  of  light  is  co  d,  a  material  view  of  the 


excitatory  matter  seems  to  be  the  p 
the  irritation  is  supposed  to  be 
which  cease  when  the  light  is  remoj 


be  the  prefer|blNclfie.  In  accordance  with  this, 
to  be  procThpd  by  transformatory  processes,6 
;  is  remold. 


^Fwisual  matter  must  lie  in  a  situation 


Any  matter  to  be  rightly 
where  there  is  reason  to  plac 
cells.  It  must  also  bepw^ 
during  life,  and  that  sTsli^m 


visual  matter  must  lie  in  a  situation 
excitation  by  light, — i.e.,  in  the  visual 


excitation  by  light, — i.e.,  in  the  visual 


a  that  this  matter  can  be  altered  by  light 
transformation  may  be  of  great  significance. 


that  this  matter  can  be  altered 


Nevertheless,  there  ia>  no  compulsion  to  regard  any  matter  with  such  pecu¬ 
liarities  as  visual  £r ;  and,  in  fact,  even  visual  purple  may  be  nothing 

1  h. 

2  Archi^^Anat.  u.  Phys.,  Phys.  Abth.,  1877,  S.  437. 

3  AyjA,  H.  S.  215. 

^fjiesjloc.  cit  ;  Dreser,  loc.  cit. ,  S.  30. 

V  TMs  name  was  first  used  by  Exner,  Arch.  f.  d.  Gesammt.  Physiol.,  xvi.  8.  409. 

L  6KRnT.nStein,  Unters.  u.  d.  Erregungsvorgange  in  Nerv-  und  Muskelsystem,  Heidel- 
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more  than  a  mere  absorber  of  light.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  vision  can  take  place  without  visual  -purple.  More¬ 
over,  visual  purple  does  not  exist  in  the  cones  in  the  fovea  centralis  with 
which  we  see  best.  Further,  animals  that  have  been  deprived  of  the  purple 
do  not  act  differently  from  those  which  possess  it.  Frogs  without  the 
purple  search  for  their  favorite  color,  green ;  and  rabbits,  which  seem  to 
have  no  cones  or  visual  cells  with  or  without  purple,  see  well  with  yel¬ 
lowish  rods.  Yet  it  is  not  justifiable  to  deny  that  purple  may  be  a 
visual  pigment  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  vision 
of  animals  with  bleached-out  retinae  is  modified  in  any  particular  way. 
Personal  observations  would  help  to  an  opinion  in  this  respect  if  it 
could  be  decided  when  our  own  visual  purple  (which,  from  Kuehne’s 
experiments,  is  very  resistant  in  life)  had  disappeared.  Unfortunately, 
this  cannot  be  demonstrated  witli  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  possibility 
of  perceiving  the  purple  entoptically,  which  was  unknowingly  done  by 
Tait,1  later  suspected  by  Boll,2  and  more  accurately  described  by  Ewald,3 
is  of  but  little  utility,  because  the  experiment  is  successful  only  under 
special  conditions.  Vision  without  the  purple,  and  mostly  without  retinal 
pigment,  renders  it  certain  that  this  visual  matter  is  only  a  paradigm  for 
other  untinted  matters  which  must  act  in  a  similar  manner, — i.e.,  as  exciters 
of  vision  by  the  decomposition  of  light.  The  great  difference  between  the 
intensity  of  the  irritation  in  the  visual  organ  must  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  sensibility  to  light  of  these  untinted  matters  varies. 

Exner  believed 4  that  he  discovered  in  his  own  eye  the  presence  of  visual 
matter,  which  disappeared  after  stopping  the  circulation  by  pressure  on  the 
organ.  When  Kuehne  objected5  that  this  phenomen^^fiight  just  as  well 
be  due  to  alterations  in  the  conducting  apparatu^specially  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  retina,  Exner  replied 6  that  ^MSNvas  no  proof  in  favor 
of  either  view,  and  endeavored  by  new  exp^M^nts  to  support  his  former 
hypothesis. 

MECHANICAL  ALTERATIONS  IN  T^  RETINA  PRODUCED  BY  LIGHT. 

1.  The  Pigment  Epithelium.  sliding  off  of  the  retina  in  illumi¬ 

nated  frogs’  eyes,  first  seen  bw£*^er,  during  decomposition,  or  even  when 
covered  with  epithelium,  not  depend  on  changes  in  consistence  or 
softening,  as  Boll  thought,  but  upon  the  mobility  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
retinal  epithelial  cellfkaad  their  prolongations,  as  suggested  by  Czerny.7 
Kuehne  had  fout^Pjhat  it  depended  on  migration  and  shifting  in  the 
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^^^dinburgh  Proceedings,  1869-70,  vii.  p.  605. 

2  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Phys.  Abth.,  1877,  S.  4. 

3  H.  U.,  ii.  S.  241. 

4  Pflueger’s  Archiv,  xvi.  S.  407. 

5  H.  U.,  ii.  S.  46. 

6  Pflueger’s  Archiv,  xx.  S.  614. 

7  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.,  lvi. 
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stratification  of  the  crystals  of  fuscin,1  in  connection  with  and  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  the  illumination.  He  later2  studied  the  phenomenon 
more  closely,  and  Angel ucci  has  also  offered  some  opinions  concerning  it.3 
Illuminated  retinae  remain  slightly  covered  with  epithelium,  whilst  those 
without  pigment  and  kept  in  the  dark  slide  off. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
so  far  as  the  adhesion  of  the  epithelium  and  the  subdivision  of  the  pigment 
are  concerned.  For  example,  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  death  a  firmer 
adhesion  is  developed,  during  which  the  pigment  wanders  forward  in  small 
portions  as  far  as  the  external  limiting  membrane.  This  is  developed,  even 
in  frogs  that  have  been  kept  in  the  dark,  by  lower  temperature  without 
migration  of  pigment,  and  is  even  stronger  than  curare  oedema.  The 
latter  loosens  the  epithelium  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  but  makes  the  separate 
fuscin-needles  project  considerably.  The  prolongations  of  the  cells  are 
easily  torn  from  their  roots.  (Edema  also  produces  loosening  in  fishes 
with  bleached  rods  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  which  case  only  small 
masses  of  pigment  remain  between  the  rods.  Fick  has  called  attention  to 
the  influence  of  suffocation,  to  which  the  writer  will  later  return.  These 


Fig.  6. 


xP 


F 


rafter  the  action  of  sunlight.  (Kuehne.) 


we  are  observing  the  migration  of 


Shifting  of  the  fuscin  in  the  frog’s  retina.— A,  in  the  di 

o 

conditions  must  be  kept  in  mind  whroi  \ 

fuscin  under  the  influence  of  lidm^The  retinae  of  frogs  that  have  been 
kept  in  the  dark  loosen  ea^y  aim  completely  from  the  epithelium,  but 
the  fuscin  projects  betwetfrvwie  rods  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
height. 

The  epithelial  cejl^exhibit  short,  dark,  ninepin-shaped  processes  which 
terminate  in  long>4&v^fihres  without  pigment  and  without  bulging  at  the 
end.  The  basqO^Hlie  cells  is  filled  with  pigment,  which  extends  to  the 
anterior  ni^^^v^f  the  nucleus,  but  on  the  summits  rises  into  a  slight  eleva- 


Ss.  21,  101. 
vvtn vc.,  1.  S.  370. 

^Sktti  d.  R.  Accad.  d.  Lincei,  3  Serie,  28, 1877-78 ;  see  also  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol., 
@ysiol.  Abtli.,  1878,  S.  352. 
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tion.  The  summits  of  the  rods  in  retinae  in  which  the  epithelium  has  not 
slid  off  (cooling  off1)  have  but  little  fuscin. 

The  epithelial  layer  is  firmly  adherent  in  illuminated  frogs ;  thick  ropes 
and  spindle-shaped  masses  of  pigment  rise  up  among  the  rods.  The  base 
of  the  cells  has  lost  much  fuscin,  but  the  pigment  covers  the  summits  of 
the  rods  more  extensively.  In  this  way,  with  pigment  in  the  base  and 
spindle-shaped  projecting  clumps  between  the  rods,  we  see,  as  it  were,  a 
double  zone  of  pigment.  Swelling  of  the  pigment-cells  processes  and  of 
the  rods  makes  the  epithelium  adhere.  After  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dark, 
we  discover  the  maximal  position  for  darkness, — that  is  to  say,  in  about 
the  same  time  that  it  is  necessary  for  neogenesis  of  the  purple.  Moderate 
light  enables  us  to  see  that  migration  of  .the  pigment  begins  before  the 
purple  is  bleached,  whilst  all  illuminations  which  make  any  permanent 
demands  upon  the  regeneration  and  are  most  favorable  to  equilibrium 
between  the  bleaching  and  the  restoration  of  the  purple  act  most  forcibly 
upon  the  epithelium.  The  direct  relation  between  the  illumination  and 
the  migration  of  pigment  is  best  shown  by  the  epithelial  optograms  seen 
in  frogs  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  illumination.  The  migration  of  the 
fuscin  is  most  marked  in  red  light,  especially  in  such  intensities  as  leave 
the  fuscin  normal,  whilst  migration  decreases  considerably  when  permanent 
bleaching  is  attained.  The  actual  migration  of  the  fuscin  into  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  cells  is  best  seen  in  fish 1  in  which  there  is  a  tapetum,  first 
described  by  Bruecke,2  in  a  certain  position  of  the  retina.  It  is  composed 
of  a  deposit  of  guanin  in  the  retinal  epithelial  cells.  Gmrfmkdoes  not  mi¬ 
grate  under  the  influence  of  light,  but  is  always  seen  in^fi^ame  permanent 
form  of  cells,  whilst  the  fuscin,  mostly  granular  iii^tTO^e  cells,  migrates  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  reason  that  guanin  cloe^-Mt  migrate  may  be  that 
it  is  situated  in  a  firmer  portion  of  the  protoi 

Epithelial  reaction  is  probably  comm/nVh^all  vertebrates,  and  also  to 
man,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obs$r\^!-^  Similar  processes  have  been 
seen  in  invertebrates  in  their  compli^Jipi  system  of  pigment-cells,  as>  for 
instance,  by  Exner3  and  Szczawimka*  in  Crustacea,  and  by  Rawitz5  in 
cephalopods. 

2.  The  Rods  and  Cone[ 
the  swelling  of  the  rodi 

Hornbostel.6  This  nmy  Cfc' so  extreme  that  the  rods  lie  flat 
another.  When  restorea  to  darkness,  they  diminish  in  size  in  an  hour  or 
more.  The  sweyi^j^fs  not  noticed  in  red  light  until  the  purple  has  totally 
disappeared.^ 


^^2^^is  layer  we  must  first  call  attention  to 
.suggested  above,  and  carefully  studied  by 


against  one 


1  Ko^frne  and  Sewall,  H.  U.,  iii.  3  and  4,  S.  221. 

^^Eueller’s  Archiv,  1845,  S.  387. 

tzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.,  Naturw.  Abtli.,  xcviii.,  March  3,  1889. 
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1  Loc  cit. 

5  Zool.  Anzeiger,  No.  363 


1889,  S.  157. 
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A  much  more  remarkable  sight  is  the  shifting  of  the  cones  under  the 
influence  of  light,  as  described  by  Van  Genderen  Stort,1  in  frogs  which  had 
been  kept  for  four  hours  in  the  dark  and  whose  retinae  had  been  hardened 
by  Altmann’s  method2  with  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  Here 
the  pigment  fell  back  and  the  cones  no  longer  rested  with  a  broad  base 
upon  the  limitans  externa,  but  were  higher  up  between  the  external  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rods.  Fearing  that  these  were  artificial  productions,  he  verified 
the  condition  with  other  methods  and  convinced  himself  that  similar  results 
were  always  to  be  obtained,  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
specimens  were  hardened. 

Stort  discovered  that  this  change  of  position  was  due  to  the  protoplasmic 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


portion  of  the  internal  member  ^nC4o-called  cono-myoidin)  which  expands 
in  darkness  and  contracts  hi/wHj)  He  then  described  the  process  in  the 
frog,  triton,  Perea  fluviatilis^and  Columba  Li  via,  and  sketched  it  in  the  pig. 
In  the  frog  and  in  tl/Tffferch  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  cones  is 
very  great,  though  noMjie  same  in  all  the  cones  of  the  same  individual. 
In  these  animals4tj^^expansion  is  often  so  great  that  the  outer  members  of 
the  cones  mav^^Jigher  than  the  rods.  In  other  animals  the  change  is  less. 


1  Eng^S^V^n  and  Van  Genderen  Stort,  Proces-verbal  d.  k.  Akad.  ti  Amsterdam, 
March  YV  June  28,  1884;  Engelmann,  Donders,  Phys.  Lab.,  Utrecht,  iii.,  Reeks  ix.  Ss. 

1884  ;  and  Pflueger’s  Archiv,  1886,  S.  498;  also  Yan  Genderen  Stort,  Arch. 
Jp^erKmd.,  xxx.,  1887,  Donders,  Physiol.  Inst.,  Utrecht,  iii.,  Reeks  x.  S.  183,  1887  ;  and 
^Q&raefe’s  Archiv,  xxiii.,  Abth.  iii.  S.  229,  1887. 

2  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Anat.  Abth.,  1881,  S.  219. 
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Engelmann  found  the  process  slight  in  the  Tropidonotus,  and  doubtful  in 
the  Testudo  grseca,  and  thought  that  the  displacement  probably  occurred 
in  man. 

Van  Genderen  Stores  investigations  further  show  that  in  the  case  of 
twin  cones  only  one  migrates,  the  larger  internal  member  remaining  motion¬ 
less.  An  exception  is  to  be  noted  in  the  twin  cones  of  the  perch,  where 
both  are  of  the  same  size  and  the  protoplasmic  portion  is  common  to  both. 
Here  the  twin  cones  stretch  in  toto  in  the  darkness  and  contract  in  the  light. 
So,  too,  in  the  rods,  Stort  describes  a  slight  motion  in  opposite  senses  in 
various  animals.  In  the  perch  he  acknowledges  only  that  the  internal 
members  of  the  rods  probably  swell  in  the  dark,  and  in  this  way  are 
drawn  as  a  whole  centripetal ly,  whilst  in  tritons  the  rods  are  pushed  in  the 
darkness  centrifugally  by  anterior  migration  of  the  granules  of  the  rods, 
which  in  the  darkness  project  a  few  microns  above  the  limitans  externa. 

According  to  Engelmann,  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  is  so  great  that 
in  frogs  kept  in  the  dark  the  action  of  even  a  few  minutes  of  bright  dif¬ 
fused  daylight  is  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  extreme  elongation  of 
the  rods ;  if  the  light  is  dazzling,  the  action  is  more  rapid  still.  The 
elongation  in  the  dark  is  slower,  and  not  always  simultaneous  with  the 
migration  of  the  pigment.  Refrangible  rays  seem  to  act  more  powerfully 
than  others.  Since  green  light  in  the  pigeon  most  powerfully  contracts  the 
rods  with  red  summits,  in  which  case  but  little  light  falls  upon  the  exterior 
members,  the  locality  of  the  irritation  must  be  sought  for  inside  of  these; 
and  since  the  cones  in  the  inner  layer,  which  possess  botkAcd^globes  and 
finely  divided  red  globules,  contract  less  in  green  light  tli^^he  cones  which 
are  free  from  pigment,  the  locality  of  the  irritation  be  placed  in  the 

internal  members.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  absm^Fyh  in  the  globes  and 
globules  cannot  produce  the  irritation,  becauseTfeWSreaction  is  seen  in  cones 
without  a  ninepin-shaped  summit,  and  is^toaeltt  in  turtles,  which  have 
intensely  colored  summits.  The  contractu  in  the  frog  happens  first  in  the 
inner  portion  and  the  elongation  firstQ^  xhe  outer  portion  of  the  inner 
member.  In  the  pigeon  it  is  more  ^^rly  uniform. 

If  but  one  eye  is  illuminated^^  cones  and  pigment  in  both  are  in  the 
position  for  light.  The  sam^NMjltrs  in  beheaded  frogs  if  the  brain  is  pre¬ 
served.  The  cones  assume /Ffyheir  own  accord  at  a  later  date  the  contracted 
form,  like  other  contract^e^issues  under  spontaneous  dissolution.  After  the 
brain  is  destroyed,  tl paction  is  limited  to  the  illuminated  eye.  Frogs  with 
bandaged  eyes,  in  vvhidli  the  skin  alone  is  illuminated,  show  the  cones  and 
pigment  cIosq  j/!>|he  limitans,  in  which  case  the  action  upon  the  pigment- 
cells  is  mortN^Jhipt.  Strychnine  and  tetanization  of  the  eye  with  induced 
currents  inNfre  living  animal,  or  directly  after  extirpation  of  the  organ, 
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the  dark  the  light-position  of  the  cones  and  of  the  pigment, 
as  no  influence.  Hamburger  has  confirmed1  the  influence  of  light 

Festbundel  F.  C.  Donders,  Amsterdam,  1888,  p.  285. 
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and  darkness  upon  the  cones  five  months  after  division  of  the  optic  nerve. 
According  to  Gradenigo,1  the  external  granules  elongate  when  illuminated, 
and  in  the  eye  of  a  frog  kept  in  the  dark  and  warmed  to  35°  C.  (95°  F.) 
the  inner  members  of  the  cones  and  rods  were  contracted.  A.  E.  Fick 
found 2  that  the  position  of  the  cones  and  pigment  for  light  has  changed 
in  the  dark  after  suffocation,  and  refers  the  results  found  in  Engelmann’s 
experiments  on  frogs  with  bandaged  heads  to  the  same  condition.  He  has 
also  reported 3  that  some  fishes  after  exposure  to  the  direct  sun  show  the 
light-position  after  several  hours  in  complete  darkness.  If  Fick  desires 
to  conclude  from  this  experiment  that  these  processes  are  chiefly  indirect, 
that  they  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  sight,  we  must  once  more 
refer  to  Kuehne’s  proof  of  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  the  migration 
of  fuscin  (epithelial  optograms),  and  ask  him  to  remember  that,  even  if 
other  irritations  can  produce  the  same  phenomena,  irritation  by  light  is 
not  excluded. 


ELECTRICAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  RETINA  PRODUCED  BY  LIGHT. 

Holmgren 4  first  observed  the  photo-chemical  reaction  of  the  retina.  He 
thought  that  he  could  best  obtain  the  retinal  induction-current  by  making 
connection  between  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  globe,  since 
the  termini  of  the  visual  cells  are  turned  towards  the  latter,  whilst  to  the 
cornea  the  longitudinal  sections  of  the  optic  nerve  are  conducted  through 
the  indifferent  conductors  the  vitreous  and  the  lens.  In  this  manner  Holm¬ 
gren  found  the  cornea  positive  in  relation  to  the  posterior  Portion  of  the 
eyeball.  He  further  found  that  the  current  fluctuated  ui^tfwQie  influence 
of  light, — in  the  frog,  for  example,  it  being  positive  tocfccoming  or  depart¬ 
ing  light.  He  also  succeeded  in  demonstrating  th^^me  phenomenon  in 
the  isolated  retina,  and  in  reptiles  and  mammakQi established  a  negative 
fluctuation  to  oncoming  light  and  a  positive  onQ^rdeparting  light. 

Dewar  and  McKendrick  5  passed  the  in^ue^oh-current  through  the  cor¬ 
nea  and  the  optic  nerve,  finding  the  san^reaction  as  Holmgren,  and  also 
studied  the  influence  of  light  in  variou^iimals.  They  insist  that  warmth 
must  be  avoided,  and  thus  discover  r  the  influence  of  light  alone  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions :  for  ex ti rpat ed^oy^  of  animals,  with  oncoming  light,  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  current ;  with  depahiyrig  light,  slight  sinking  or  else  no  change ; 
for  frogs,  with  oncoming  iglit/  an  increase ;  during  the  light,  a  slow  sink¬ 
ing,  oftentimes  below  tn^nduction-current ;  on  removal  of  the  light,  an 
for  living  Kt^ls  and  mammals,  in  oncoming  light,  a  sinkin 


increase  : 
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prolonged  light,  a  slow  increase  ;  in  departing  light,  a  sudden  increase ;  for 
fishes,  in  oncoming  light,  an  increase ;  during  illumination,  at  first  station¬ 
ary,  then  a  slow  decrease ;  in  departing  light,  a  rapid  decrease.  Very  weak 
light,  like  moonlight,  sufficed  to  produce  the  fluctuations.  Lethal  doses  of 
curare,  santonin,  belladonna,  morphine,  and  Calabar  extract  did  not  destroy 
the  fluctuations  to  light.  In  the  compound  eyes  of  Crustacea  the  current 
was  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  it  reacted  in  the  same  manner  to  light. 

Kuehne  and  Steiner  elevated  the  examination  exercised  off-hand  by 
Holmgren  upon  isolated  retinae  to  a  method  for,  though  the  investigations 
previously  made  had  revealed  the  insignificance  of  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  eyeball,  the  examination  of  the  isolated  retina  still  remained  open  for 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  situation  of  the  current.  To  do  this* 
the  greatest  care  in  reference  to  the  constancy  of  the  unpolarizable  elec¬ 
trodes  has  been  found  necessary.  This  has  been  obtained  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  tissues  which  had  been  hardened  in  alcohol  and  then  washed,  and 
by  avoiding  the  alkaline  vapors  of  the  sodium  flame  by  working  behind 
red  glass.  The  induction-current  of  the  isolated  retina  acted  as  follows. 
The  optic  nerve  section  was  positive  on  the  side  towards  the  rods,  in 
opposition  to  the  periphery.  Two  points  of  the  latter  gave  weak  variable 
currents  on  the  fibrous  side.  The  optic  nerve  section  was  negative  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  other  region.  The  conduction  that  proved  most  suitable 
for  the  investigation  was  from  the  side  of  the  rods  and  fibres,  and  in  this 
case  a  stronger  current,  which  passed  by  cathodal  arcs  from  the  side  of  the 
fibres  to  the  side  of  the  rods,  was  revealed.  This  currei^gradually  sank 
to  a  medium  height,  where  it  generally  remained  constsmv  In  some  cases 
it  would  sink  farther,  die  away,  and  even  returnr^fn  the  opinion  of 
Kuehne  and  Steiner,  the  variations  of  this  cup&^to  the  irritation  of 
light  are  the  same  whether  the  rod  side  or  tfc^rore  side  is  illuminated. 
They  consider  that  the  radiating  heat  is  nart^Wnuch  account. 

Even  extremely  weak  light,  like  fluorescing  powder  or  that 

produced  by  a  puff  at  a  cigarette,  suffw^H.  to  cause  variations.  Cold,  heat,, 
chloroform,  chlorate  of  sodium,  lame  amounts  of  pilocarpine  and  salicylate 
of  sodium,  destroy  the  electric  ^Sfe&on  of  the  retina  to  light.  Atropine 
and  curare  do  not  have  any^fiM?!/  Cutting  off  or  admitting  light  produces 
but  slight  variations.  Th^tenavior  of  these  fluctuations  to  the  irritation 
of  light,  as  careful  pc/TbraaCtnce  of  the  experiment  shows,  is  astonishingly 
constant  and  complicate: 

With  the  frogft^etina  sudden  oncoming  light  primarily  produces  a 
positive  flucttpA^,  which  rapidly  attains  its  maximum.  This  is  followed 
by  a  rapidvj^ogression  to  a  negative  fluctuation.  During  the  presence 
of  the  li^Me  current  remains  for  half  a  minute  constant ;  then,  upon 
ewAemoval  of  light,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  at  the  first  oncoming 
Lsses^i 


sudden 
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to  the  zero  point  and  beyond,  and  finally  attains  much  more 
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Fig.  9. 
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slowly  the  zero  point  again.  The  negative  fluctuation  may  be  very 
great,  so  that  the  first  positive  fluctuation  may  be  considered  as  only  a 
positive  preliminary  impulse,  and  may  produce  reversal  of  the  current. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  small,  and  should  then  be  regarded  as  the 
decrement  of  the  first  positive  fluctuation,  this  being  the  case  chiefly  in 
very  fresh  eyes.  When  the  illumination  is  instantaneous,  all  three  fluctua¬ 
tions  are  liable  to  occur.  Flickering  light  tetanizes,  as  it  were,  the  retina, 
the  phenomenon  of  superposition  being  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  first  positive  fluctuation. 

The  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  during  absence  of  light  has  no  influence 
upon  the  entrance,  course,  and  magnitude  of 
the  photo-electrical  fluctuations,  except  that 
they  all  obtain  the  opposite  symbol.  This 
condition  is  evidently  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
retina,  in  a  condition  of  excitation,  invariably 
contract  to  the  same  differences  in  tension  as 
had  existed  before  the  illumination.  The  law 
of  the  constant  alteration  of  tension  suggests 
that  these  variations  are  due  to  chemical 
causes. 

In  order  to  solve  the  question  how  the 
“  visual  matters”  act  towards  these  fluctua- 
tions,  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  only  vgmrable  matter,  the 
visual  purple,  to  see  how  it  behaved  with  and  ho*Q\dthout  the  fluctua¬ 
tions.  In  doing  this  it  was  necessary  to  remei/rtro  that  the  unbleached 
retina  is  at  rest.  In  order  to  bring  the  bleaclp^wetina  into  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  animals  must  be  on  ice  in  the  dark/*s?Y^at  regeneration  is  retarded, 
— a  treatment  which  is  without  any  inifrienrc  upon  frogs  kept  in  the  dark. 
The  magnitude  of  the  fluctuations  in  ached  retina  was  then  discovered 
to  be  greater  for  similar  irritations/than  in  the  bleached,  and  the  irritations 
in  the  latter  were  also  altered  infqySElity,  being  negative  to  oncoming  light, 


Fluctuations  of  the  electrical  current 
in  the  isolated  retina  of  a  frog  when 
exposed  to  light —a,  oncoming  light ; 
b,  departing  light*  (Kuehne.) 


or  rarely  with  the  slightest^o^Putr  positive  preliminary  impulse. 

The  results  obtained  bpYfhehne  and  Steiner  in  isolated  retinae  of  frogs 
vary  greatly  from  tho^T  ymch  Holmgren,  as  well  as  Dewar  and  McKen- 
drick,  had  found  ii*  tne  globe.  All  these  observers,  however,  coincided 
in  the  negative  to  oncoming  light  in  rabbits’  retinae.  The  ques¬ 

tion  then  aro^pOwich  is  the  normal  condition  ?  It  was  discovered  in  the 
retinae  of  that  this  simple  negative  fluctuation  probably  depended 

on  post-mS^em  appearances;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  retinae  used  had 
latok^idly  decayed,  and  in  the  second  place,  in  the  experiments  with 
tta  ftegs*  retinae  that  had  been  employed  (and  which  had  long  remained 
resulting  in  alterations  which  probably  depended  on  suffocation) 
stage  was  discovered  in  which  only  a  negative  fluctuation  to  oncoming 
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light  could  be  discovered.  From  these  results  the  inference  is  that  it  is 
possible  that  fresh  retinae  from  rabbits  would  act  similarly  to  those  of 
the  frog. 

As  to  how  the  retinal  currents  act  towards  bulbar  currents,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  were  discovered  by  Kuehne  and  Steiner.  The  bulbar 
current  of  the  frog  fluctuates  positively  to  oncoming 
and  to  departing  light.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  light  there  is  no  decrement  in  the  first  current 
(which  is  never  seen  in  the  isolated  retina)  in  a 
course  that  is  for  minutes  parallel  to  the  abscissa. 

I  These  results  are  in  opposition  to  the  findings  of 

Dewar  and  McKendrick,  who  evidently  experi¬ 
mented  upon  wearied  or  injured  eyes. 

Here,  then,  lies  a  decided  difference  in  compari- 
son  with  the  current  of  the  isolated  retina.  Kuehne 
and  Steiner  found  that  the  anterior  segments  of  the 
globe  could  be  separated  without  altering  the  photo¬ 
electrical  condition,  but  if  the  retina  were  pulled 
in  the  slightest  and  any  vitreous  escaped,  the  same 
fluctuations  appeared  as  in  the  isolated  retina.  The  negative  fluctuation, 
therefore,  which  appears  in  the  latter  is  a  fluctuation  of  alteration,  the  cause 

of  which  may  be  sought  in  an  encroachment  of 
the  vitreous  between  the  visual  ctffils  and  the 
epithelium,  which  in  the  glob^perjiaps,  is  not 
possible  to  regenerative  progp&^fe.  As  shown 
above,  the  normal  fluctuatwaQKof  the  retinal  cur¬ 
rent  in  warm-blooded  ^Cjhaals  may  act  in  the 
same  way  as  those  ofShe  frog.  The  same  may 
be  assumed  for  jtfuTWNf  currents,  for  the  results 
obtained  by  l^ewitr  and  McKendrick  on  living 
animals,  whi^FNao  not  coincide  with  this,  cannot 
be  employed  for  comparison,  because  of  the  great 
mutilatfoiYof  the  parts  that  they  permitted  in 
riments. 

'"VSrbnuine  fluctuations  are  to  be  seen  in  fishes, 
induction-current  has  the  same  direction  as 
frogs. 

Here  the  fluctuations  to  light  act  as  in  the 
hollow  shell  of  the  eye,  and  at  first  as  on  the  iso¬ 
lated  retina.  Later  many  alterations  are  visible. 
There  is  no  alteration  when  the  vitreous  escapes, 
because  it  is  more  viscid  and  does  not  penetrate 
so  easily.  The  unaltered  fluctuations  have  the  fol- 
g  course  :  with  oncoming  light  they  are  double  :  at  first  they  are  nega- 
then  positive,  in  which  the  later  increase  surpasses  the  magnitude  of  the 


Fluctuations  of  the  electrical 
current  in  a  frog’s  eye  when 
exposed  to  the  irritation  of 
light.— a,  oncoming  light;  6, 
departing  light.  (Kuehne.) 


Fig.  11. 


Variations  of  the  ele^rMW 
current  in  the  fresh  eyesapfish 
( Perea  fluviatilis) 
to  the  irritaticutol^fcht. — /.  on 
the  eyeball ;  lA^xhe  hollow 
shell  of  the.ey^Vn/,  on  the  iso¬ 
lated  retii^Aa,  oncoming  light; 
b,  dep^fffty^qght.  (Kuehne.) 
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current  in  darkness  whilst  the  illumination  persists.  On  the  departure  of 
the  light  they  are  very  positive.  These  fluctuations  are  evidently  the  nor¬ 
mal  ones,  for  those  which  differ  from  them  in  the  entire  globe,  and  which 
to  oncoming  light  are  positive,  but  increasing  very  slowly,  and  persisting 
during  the  illumination,  and  are  again  positive  (though  weakly  so)  on  de¬ 
parture,  seem  to  owe  these  variations  to  unfavorable  conductive  conditions, 
which  are  easy  to  understand  when  the  numerous  deposits  in  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  fishes’  eyes  are  considered.  The  first  hesitating,  positive  vibra¬ 
tion  makes  one  feel  as  if  all  the  antagonistic  forces  which  occur  in  the 
fluctuation  above  regarded  as  normal  had  simultaneously  come  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  at  this  point. 

As  was  known  to  Du  Bois-Reymond,1  the  optic  nerve  of  fishes,  like  all 
other  nerves,  gives  the  legitimate  induction-current.  Kuehne  and  Steiner 
have  further  found  that  it  gives  normal  negative  fluctuations  to  electrical 
irritation.  The  optic  nerve  of  the  frog  acts  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
frog,  however,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  nerve,  the  electrical  irri¬ 
tation  must  be  brought  close  to  the  peripheral  terminal  organs  in  the  eye. 
It  is  easy,  by  rapid  work  during  the  action  of  light,  to  observe  on  the  optic 
nerve  of  the  frog  nothing  but  a  negative  fluctuation  during  oncoming  and 
departing  light,  as  by  every  other  irritation.  The  optic  nerve  reacts  to 
continuous  light  like  any  other  nerve  that  is 
exposed  to  constant  irritation.  The  negative 
fluctuation  is  permanent,  and  the  nerve  is  in 
a  state  of  phototonus. 

Some  have  desired  to  decide  the  question 
whether  normal  nerves  in  the  eye  are  free 
from  a  current  or  not.  They  have  attempted 
this  by  regarding  the  visual  cells  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  section  of  the  expansion  of  the  o 
nerve.  The  peculiar  photo-electrical  vibV^ 
tions  of  the  rods  and  cones  decidedj|xre- 
fute  such  a  view.  Nevertheless,  theVefectrical  vibrations  are  really  to  be 
placed  in  the  rods  and  cones.  Ti^wthey  do  not  lie  in  the  pigment  epithe¬ 
lium  has  been  proved  by  D^^£/and  McKendrick  and  by  Kuehne  and 
Steiner.  Owing  to  the  fajwlJSt  the  opticus  must  be  considered  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  layer  of  gfTnsWmic  cells,  the  differences  in  the  photo- electrical 
processes  in  the  retinaNuafl  optic  nerve  compel  us  to  place  those  processes  at 
least  behind  the  j^fijjlionic  cells.  Kuehne  and  Steiner  have  found  that  the 
fluctuations  oft©optic  current  in  frogs  and  fishes  cease  much  sooner  than 
those  of  thCr&na.  From  this  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  retinal  expan¬ 
sion  of  ft^vhptic  nerve — i.e .,  the  anterior  layers  of  the  retina — no  longer 
reacts 4j\l ight,  and  that  the  still  existing  fluctuations  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
vis^|T)cells  alone.  This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in  cold- 
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blooded  animals,  since  their  optic  nerve  (and  in  fishes  its  expansion  into 
the  retina)  remains  for  a  long  time  electrically  excitable  when  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  retina  no  longer  react  to  light.  It  thus  may  happen  that 
the  fluctuations  to  the  irritation  of  light  are  also  situated  in  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  retina,  and,  owing  to  the  death  of  something  interpolated 
between  them,  can  no  longer  be  conducted  to  the  optic  nerve.  The  gan¬ 
glionic  cells  of  the  retina  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  such  an  interpola¬ 
tion.  Kuehne  and  Steiner,  however,  have  found  in  pigeons,  in  whom 
neither  the  ganglionic  cells  nor  the  nerve-fibres  in  excised  eyes  long  exist, 
that  they  could  demonstrate  that  the  retinal  fluctuations  persist  at  a  time 
when  the  above-mentioned  connective- tissue  elements  are  dead.  This  has, 
moreover,  been  confirmed  by  them  by  special  experiments.  In  such  ex¬ 
periments  nothing  is  left  as  the  seat  of  the  vibrations  in  question  but 
the  rods  and  the  cones.  In  an  experiment  of  Kuehne  and  Steiner’s  in 
which  the  retina  was  split  into  two  layers  and  gently  pressed  between  two 
silk  papers,  it  was  observed  that  the  external  members,  though  fallen  into 
considerable  disorder,  showed  no  electrical  reaction  to  the  irritation  of 
light,  while  the  other  half  of  the  retina  still  reacted.  From  this  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  photo-electrical  processes  play  their  rdle  chiefly  in  the 
interior  members  of  the  visual  cells. 
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of  the  conjunctiva,  430. 
of  the  cornea,  431,  443. 
of  the  eyeball,  419. 
of  the  eyelids,  427. 
of  the  iris,  157,  434. 
of  the  lacrymal  apparatus,  427. 

gland,  427. 
of  the  lens,  448. 
of  the  optic  nerve,  448. 
of  the  retina,  446. 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  447. 
of  the  vitreous,  454. 

of  the  human  eye,  congenital  malforma¬ 
tions  and,  417. 
of  the  pupil,  435. 

Absence  of  ocular  muscles,  430. 

Accessibility  of  the  eyeball  for  operation,  1 1 8, 1 19. 

Accommodation,  172. 
in  astigmatism,  503. 
loss  of,  with  age,  504. 
power  of,  501. 
region  of,  502,  503. 
total,  502. 

Accuracy  of  perception,  methods  for  studying, 
517. 

Achromatic  cells  of  the  retina,  312,  313. 
color-blindness,  600. 

Acid  reaction  of  fresh  retinae,  619. 

Actinic  rays,  583. 
effects,  583. 

Adipose  body  of  the  orbit,  123. 
capsule  of  the  eye,  123. 

Adventitia  oculi,  124. 

After-images,  complementary,  530. 

complication  of  positivu^aftdjjegative, 
532.  f  V 

negative,  530,  609. 
oscillations  of,  532-** 
positive,  528,  52tl^@ 

Age,  loss  of  accommodafeffc^vith,  504. 

Albumin  in  the  retinaJj^f  619. 


Aleuronoid  partic 
Alkaline  reactis 
Alterations  in^ 
mechanical  7 


le  vitreous,  618. 
fcma  during  vision,  634. 
rthe  retina,  produced  by  light, 


Alternf^^tintalations,  534. 
Am^rin^-eelfs  of  Rarndn  y  Cajal,  45. 
AmiTOline  cells,  309. 

diffuse,  310. 
stratiform,  310. 


i  78,  79. 
Pfital,  428. 


Ametropia,  489,  490. 

Ametropic  eye,  489. 

form  of  ciliary  muscle  in,  267. 

Ammon,  filaments  of,  165. 

Amnion,  the,  8. 

Amphioxus,  eye  in  the,  9. 

Anabolic  change,  613. 

Anagenesis,  637,  638. 

Anatomy,  microscopical,  of  the  eyeball,  217. 
of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  78. 
of  the  eyeball,  109. 

of  the  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  visual  ap¬ 
paratus,  383. 

of  the  intra-orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
109. 

of  the  lacrymal  canals,  92. 
ducts,  92. 
gland,  92. 

papillae,  92.  1 

sac,  93,  94. 
of  the  nasal  duct,  94. 
of  the  optic  chiasm,  389. 
nerve,  387. 

of  the  orbicularis  palpebra 
of  the  orbit  and  appenclagO|  of  the  eye,  70. 
of  the  orbital  rnuscl 
of  the  region  of  th< 
of  the  septum  orbif 
Anchyloblepharon, 

Angle,  alpha,  501.i^\ 
gamma, 

irido-corH^a^i52. 
of  de^dfftkln'  467. 
of/®hid)Mrce,  461. 
oj^reii^cflbn,  461. 

C^ofnftf  anterior  chamber,  152. 
the  iris,  152. 

^nailar  gyrus,  the,  406. 

Angulus  iridis,  152. 

nimal’s  endowments,  curtailment  of,  411 
Aniridia,  440. 

Annular  ligament  of  the  iris,  151. 

Annulus  senilis,  139. 

tendineus  communis,  213. 
tendinosus,  151. 

Zinnii,  213. 

Anomalies  of  refraction,  489. 

Anophthalmos,  419,  426. 

Anterior  basement  membrane,  221. 
boundary  layer,  221. 

of  the  iris,  177,  273. 
chamber,  48,  111,  254. 
ciliary  arteries,  101,  103,  270. 
dental  canal,  75. 
dichotomy,  424. 
elastic  membrane,  321. 
endothelium  of  the  iris,  177,  273. 
ethmoidal  arteries,  101,  103. 

foramen,  73. 
focal  line,  496. 
homogeneous  lamina,  147. 
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Anterior  hyaloid  artery,  34. 

layer  of  epithelium  of  the  iris,  177. 
limiting  layer  of  the  cornea,  141,  142,  147, 
218,  221. 

or  external  basement  membrane,  147. 
polar  cataracts,  452. 
principal  focus,  484. 
scleral  foramen,  130. 
synechiae,  congenital,  424. 

of  the  iris,  439. 
temporal  vein,  86. 

Antrum,  the,  75,  76. 

Apex  of  a  prism,  466. 

of  the  orbit,  73. 

Aphakia,  448. 

Aphakic  eye,  483. 
hyperopia,  490. 

Aponeurosis  orbito-ocularis,  123. 

Apparatus,  lacrymal,  congenital  abnormalities 
of  the,  426. 
stereoscopic,  547. 

Appendages,  development  of  the  eyeball  and  its, 
417. 

ocular,  congenital  abnormalities  in  the,  425. 
of  the  eye,  anatomy  of  the,  70. 

Aqueous  chamber,  the,  48,  111,  380. 

development  of  the  endothelium  of  the, 
49. 


Association  fibres,  413. 

Astigmatism,  accommodation  in,  503. 
correction  of,  498. 
irregular,  500. 
meridian  of,  497. 
regular,  495. 

Asymmetry  of  the  eyeball,  113. 
eyes,  84. 

Atresia  pupillse  congenita,  36. 
pupillaris,  causation  of,  52. 

Atrophy  of  the  disk,  congenital,  448. 

Auto-regeneration,  638. 

Axes  of  the  orbits,  72,  117. 
optic,  30. 

Axial  length  of  the  eyeball,  113. 
myopia,  493. 

Axis  cylinder,  479. 

fibres,  development  of  the,  248. 
of  cylindrical  lens,  determination  of,  480. 
of  the  eye,  111. 
external,  111. 
internal,  111. 
optic,  483. 

primary,  478. 
principal,  476. 
secondary,  476,  478,  484. 

Axoplasm  of  Schiefferdecker,  316. 


humor,  111,  217. 

derivation  of  the,  49. 
formation  of  the,  198. 
production  of  the,  by  ciliary  processes, 
267. 

Arachnoidal  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  348. 
Arcus  juvenilis,  431. 

senilis,  139. 

Area,  germinal,  7. 

Martegiani,  209,  368. 
retinal,  21. 

visual,  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  404. 
extent  of,  410. 

of  the  cortex,  effect  of  removal  of,  upon 
the  field  of  vision,  410. 

Arteria  centralis  retinae,  37,  337. 

intrusion  of  the,  into  the  chorioid 
fissure,  22. 

macularis  inferior,  135,  338. 

superior,  338. 
nasalis,  338. 
temporalis  inferior,  338. 
superior,  338. 

Arteries,  ciliary,  development  of  the,  36. 
of  the  chorioid,  259. 
of  the  eyelids,  85. 
of  the  iris,  190. 
of  the  retina,  195. 

Artery,  anterior  ciliary,  101,  103,  270. 
hyaloid,  34. 
capsular,  34. 

central,  of  the  retina,  101 
ethmoidal,  102,  103. 
anterior,  102,  103, 
posterior,  102,  1Q& 
facial,  85. 

hyaloid,  197,  331/-^^ 
persistent^jjl^) 
infra-orbital, 

lacryinaL\&^>,  101,  103,  107. 
long  cl%£^T)l,  103,  269. 

e  middle  t^Jporal,  85. 

mmicYlar  branches  of  ophthalmic,  102,  103. 
V(^&t*mic,  85,  101,  107. 

]Mebfal,  102,  103. 

/^posterior  ciliary,  101,  103. 

X^^supra- orbital,  102,  103,  107. 
j  temporal,  85. 


270. 

°yp 
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B. 

Baker,  Frank,  M.D.,  Ph.I).,  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  eyeball  and  of  the  intra-orbital  portion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  109. 

Basal  cells  of  the  retina,  304. 

Base  of  the  orbit,  anatomy  of  the,  78. 

of  a  prism,  466. 

Basilar  layer  of  the  iris,  177. 

Bay,  lacrymal,  description  of  the,  80. 

Binocular  color-mixture,  579.  ^ 


tture,  oyy.  a 
field  of  vision,  542. 


fields  of  vision,  ap- 
Tatural  size  of  objects, 


transverse  facial,  85. 


ophthalmoscope, 
otoscope,  the,  550 
vision,  conflict 
parental 
etc., 

m^ch^nrem  of,  392. 
perapfcien  of  depth  by,  542. 

Bipolar  cjjffl^Hpthe  retina,  288,  307. 

Blastoc^  tA,  7. 

Blasfcdenbi^vesicle,  7. 

of  the  visual  purple,  634. 
jharophimosis,  429. 

[Bftnaness,  psychical,  412. 
und  spot,  193. 

Blinking,  reflex  act  of,  537. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  chorioid,  261. 
of  the  ciliary  body,  269. 
of  the  cornea,  155,  233. 
of  the  iris,  283. 
of  the  retina,  337. 

development  of  the,  45,  46. 
of  the  sclera,  245. 

Blue-blind,  603. 

sensitive  end-organs,  595. 

Bodies  of  visual  cells  of  the  retina,  288. 

Body,  ciliary,  165,  166,  217,  255,  261. 
lenticular,  299. 
vitreous,  206,  217,  302. 

Bonnet’s  capsule,  123. 

Borders  of  the  iris,  175. 

Boundary  layer,  anterior,  of  the  iris,  273, 
ring  of  Descemet’s  membrane,  249. 
zone  of  the  chorioid,  259. 

Bowman,  membrane  of,  147. 

Brain,  phylogeny  of  the,  386. 

superposition  of  images  in  the,  393. 

Breadth  at  the  base  of  the  orbit,  77. 
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Brewster,  lens-stereoscope  of,  547. 

Bridge,  coloboma  with  a,  436. 

Brightness  of  color,  the,  5S9,  590. 

Broca’s  orbital  index,  72. 

Brodhun,  Eugene,  M.D.,  on  binocular  vision, 
conflict  of  the  fields  of  vision,  apparent  and 
natural  size  of  objects,  etc.,  539. 

Bruch,  membrane  of,  270. 

Bruch’s  layer,  165. 

Bulbar  fascia,  the,  123. 

Buphthalmos,  423. 

C. 

Calcarine  fissure,  406,  414. 

Camera  tertia  aquosa,  208. 

Canal,  anterior  dental,  75. 
central,  368. 
hyaloid,  206,  208. 
infra-orbital,  75. 
lacrymal,  72,  75. 

anatomy  of  the,  92. 
medullary,  9. 
of  Cloquet,  368. 
of  Petit,  208,  397. 
of  Schlemm,  50,  135,  152,  247,  248. 

development  of  the,  50. 
of  Stilling,  368. 
of  the  sclera,  131. 
of  the  vitreous,  360. 
optic,  130. 

Canaliculi,  malformations  of  the,  421. 

Canalis  Cloqueti,  206. 
hyaloideus,  206,  368. 

Lauthi,  152. 

Petiti,  208. 

Schlemmii,  152. 

Canals,  corneal,  225. 

Canthi,  the,  80. 

development  of  the,  29,  31. 

Capacity  of  the  orbit,  117. 

Capillary  loops  of  the  cornea,  233. 
zone  of  the  chorioid,  259,  260. 

Capranica’s  doctrine,  632. 

Capsula  adiposa  bulbi,  123. 
aquea  cartilaginosa,  149. 
bulbi,  123. 
fibrosa,  125. 
preaquosa,  149. 

Capsular  artery,  34. 

Capsule  of  the  lens,  the,  203. 

development  of,  50,  418. 
of  Tenon,  89,  99,  123,  245. 
anatomy  of,  99. 

Caruncle,  lacrymal,  80. 
description  of,  80. 
malformations  of,  427. 

Caruncula  lacrymalis,  development 

Cataracts,  anterior  polar,  452. 
complete,  453. 
congenital,  452.  ^ 

dotted,  453. 

nuclear,  452.  ^ 

posterior  polar,  452i.. 
zonular,  452. 

Catoptrics,  460.  Cj 

Cattell,  J.  M c lie . ,  Ph.D.,  on  the  per¬ 
ception  of  hMflOk)5. 

Causation  ol^SSJa  pupillaris,  52. 

Cells,  collectin|^86. 
corqejflL  226. 

4iij^W|ive,  3S5. 
yJisJof,  623. 

Judgments  of,  624. 

^CJfcandering,  of  the  cornea,  227,  230. 

Ojuular  elements  of  the  vitreous,  368. 

i  Cement-substance  of  the  lens,  358. 


& 


Central  artery  of  the  retina,  101,  103. 
fovea,  195. 

vein  of  the  retina,  104. 

Centre  of  rotation,  501. 

Centres,  lower  visual,  connection  of  the  occipital 
cortex  with  the,  413. 

Centrifugal  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve,  48,  388. 

Centring  of  dioptric  surfaces,  157,  500. 

Centripetal  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve,  48,  388. 

Cerebellum,  development  of  the,  24. 

Cerebral  cortex,  visual  area  of  the,  404. 
hemispheres,  26. 
layer  of  the  retina,  288. 
ventricles,  the  division  of  the  three  primary, 
15. 

vesicle,  first,  13,  25. 
second,  25. 

Chamber,  anterior,  48,  254. 
posterior,  48,  18l,  254. 
recesses  of  the,  207. 

Chambers  of  the  eye,  111. 
anterior,  111. 
aqueous,  48,  111. 
posterior,  111. 
vitreous,  111. 

Change,  anabolic,  613. 
catabolic,  613. 

Chemical  action  of  the  visual  purple,  629. 

Chiasm,  optic,  anatomy  of  the,  389. 
crossing  fibres  of  the,  389,  392. 
development  of  the,  48. 
maculary  fascicle  of  the,  389. 

Newton’s  hypothesis  of  the,  390. 
uncrossed  fibres  of  the,  389,  392. 

Chlorophane,  632. 

Chorio-capillaris,  159,  164,  255,  258,  259. 

Chorioid,  arteries  of  the,  259. 
boundary  zone  of  the,  259. 
blood-vessels  of  the,  261., 
capillary  zone  of  1 
chorio-capillaris  < 
color  of  the,  160,  1 
congenital  abnorrf 
defects  in  pigi  ^ 
fissure,  20,  22,  207. 

Oresult^kSinperfect  closure  of  the,  50. 
glassy  of  the,  260. 

laminjrar&ulosa  of  the,  160,  163. 
h^HW^Ics  of  the,  261. 

^erv®  of  the,  261. 

( proffer,  255. 

'^structure  of  the,  255. 
thickness  of  the,  159. 
veins  of  the,  259. 

Chorioidal  epithelium,  development  of  the,  23. 
portion  of  the  cornea,  142,  143. 
retina,  192. 
ring,  194. 

stroma,  layer  of  the,  255,  257. 
tract,  254. 

vessels,  development  of  the,  44. 

Chorioidea,  159. 
propria,  163. 

Chromatic  aberration,  469,  499. 

Chromophilous  cells  of  the  retina,  312,  313. 
Ciliary  arteries,  the  long,  36,  101,  103,  269. 
anterior,  101,  103,  270. 
posterior,  101,  103. 
body,  165,  166,  217,  255,  261. 
blood-vessels  of  the,  269. 
motor  fibres  of  the,  271. 
nerves  of  the,  270. 
sensory  fibres  of  the,  271. 
folds,  168. 

ganglion,  development  of  the,  58. 

glands,  167,  268. 

muscle,  166,  168,  255,  262,  266. 


164. 

the,  443. 
the,  446. 
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Ciliary  muscle,  development  of  the,  51,  53. 
form  of  the,  in  ametropia,  267. 

in  emmetropia,  267. 
nerves  of  the,  173. 
of  Riolan,  87. 

nerves,  development  of  the,  36. 

short,  course  of  the,  307. 
plexus,  237. 

processes,  166,  262,  263,  264. 

development  of  the,  51,  53,  418. 
production  of  aqueous  humor  by,  267. 
region,  166. 
retina,  197. 

ridge  and  processes,  development  of  the,  44. 
ring,  262. 
veins,  104. 

Cilio-equatorial  fibres,  196,375,  378. 
Cilio-postero-capsular  fibres,  375,  378. 

Circles  of  diffusion,  489,  585. 

Circlet  of  Zinn,  133. 

Circular  sinus,  152,  153. 

Circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  191,  270,  283. 
minor,  191,  276. 
musculi  ciliaris,  92,  270. 
nervi  optici,  133. 

Petiti,  208. 

Schlemmii,  152. 
vasculosus  nervi  optici,  133. 
venosus  ciliaris,  248. 
iridis,  152,  153. 

Schlemmii,  152. 

Zinnii,  245. 

Classes  of  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve,  388. 

Cleavage  figures  of  the  lens,  37. 

Cleft,  first  visceral,  28. 

Cloquet’s  canal,  206,  368. 

Coalescence  of  the  eyelids,  31. 

Coat,  inner,  191. 
middle,  158. 
nervous^  191. 
of  the  eye,  external,  125. 

fibrous,  125. 
sclerotic,  242. 
vascular,  109. 

Coats  of  the  eye,  109. 

Collateral  fissure,  406. 

Collecting  cells,  386. 

Colliculus  opticus,  the,  193. 

Collins,  E.  Treacher,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Lang,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  on  congenital  mal¬ 
formations  and  abnormalities  of  the  human 
eye,  417. 

Coloboma,  420. 

chorioidea,  causation  of,  50.  fy 

iridis,  causation  of,  50. 
of  the  chorioid,  443. 
of  the  eyelid,  427. 
of  the  iris,  434,  441. 
of  the  lens,  449. 
of  the  macula,  445.  ^ 

of  the  sheath  of  the  opti{ner«^l 
with  a  bridge,  436. 

Color-blindness,  600. 

achromatic, 
dichromatic, 
monochron^m^J)  0  0 . 
uniocufcvr,  L59l. 

-blind,  to^mjN)4. 

Color,  complH^nmry,  588. 
intensity  IVd,  519. 
in  tl^fiYris,  development  of,  52. 
ft,  587. 

linocular,  579. 
he  chorioid,  160. 
the  eyes,  177. 

\Xi  of  the  iris,  variation  in,  434. 
i  -perception,  correlative  theory  of,  594. 


*445. 


$ 


Color-perception,  Ebbinghaus’s  theory  of,  614. 
Helmholtz’s  theory  of,  598. 

Hering’s  theory  of,  613. 
normal,  581. 

-sensation,  588. 

-vision  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  our  retina, 
606. 

Colors,  natural,  589. 
primary,  591. 

Combinations  of  cylindrical  lenses,  498. 
Commissural  fibres  of  the  optic  tract,  development 
of,  62. 

Commissures,  long  intra-hemispherical,  413. 
Comparison  of  magnitudes  of  light,  513. 
Complementary  after-images,  530. 
color,  588. 

Complication  of  positive  and  negative  after¬ 
images,  532. 

Compound  light,  583. 

Compressor  lentis,  171. 

Concave  lenses,  refraction  by,  472. 
mirror,  463. 

spherical  mirror,  reflection  by  a,  462. 
Concavo-bonvex  lens,  473. 

Cone,  bipolar,  308. 
fibres,  301. 

ganglion  cells  of  the  retina,  291. 
granules,  301. 

Cones,  double,  302. 

pigments  of  the,  632. 
retinal,  shifting  of  the,  643. 

Congenital  abnormalities  in  the  ocular  append¬ 
ages,  425. 

of  the  chorioid,  443. 
of  the  conjunctiva,  430. 
of  the  cornea,  431. 
of  the  eyeball,  419. 
of  the  eyelid,  427. 
of  the  lacrymal  appai^atus,  427. 
of  the  lens,  448. 
of  the  optic  nerW^^tsJ 
of  the  pupil,  48f . 
of  the  retiiiaJ^yl. 
of  the  ret»GN^essels,  447. 
of  the  yflraqhs.  454. 
anchylc^J<foj\rhn,  428. 
anteriqjXiffSffhias,  424. 

32. 

rnea,  432. 

movements  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 

O^^ermoid  growths  of  the  cornea,  432. 
glaucoma,  423. 
iridodialysis,  436. 

malformations  and  abnormalities  of  the 
human  eye,  417. 
nystagmus,  430. 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  431. 
pigmentation  of  the  sclerotic,  431. 
ptosis,  426,  430. 
symblepharon,  429. 
variations  in  size  of  the  cornea,  432. 

Conical  cornea,  congenital,  432. 

Conjugate  foci,  463,  471. 

Conjunctiva,  88,  122. 
arteries  of  the,  90. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  430. 
corneae,  147. 
fornix  of  the,  122. 
growths  of  the,  431. 
lymphatics  of  the,  90,  236. 
nerves  of  the,  90. 
ocular,  122. 
palpebral,  123. 
reflection  of  the,  88. 

Conjunctival  portion  of  the  cornea,  142. 
sac,  122. 
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Conjunctival  sac,  development  of  the,  31. 
glands  of  the,  33. 

Connections  of  the  occipital  cortex  with  the  lower 
visual  centres,  413. 

of  the  optic  fibres  with  the  nuclei  of  the  eye- 
muscle  nerves,  403. 
tract  with  the  mid-brain,  397. 

Cono-myoidin,  185,  643. 

Conscious  vision,  409. 

Contact  theory,  315. 

Contents  of  the  eyeball,  197. 

Contours,  rivalry  of  visual  fields  and  of,  576. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil,  causes  of,  188. 

Contractor  pupillm,  186. 

Contrast,  simultaneous,  611. 
successive,  611. 

Converging  lens,  473. 

Convex  spherical  lenses,  refraction  by,  469. 
mirror,  464. 

reflection  by  a,  463. 

Convexo-concave  lens,  473. 

Cord,  spinal,  development  of  the,  24. 

Corectopia,  435. 

Corium  of  the  cornea,  49. 

Cornea,  the,  110,  136,  217. 

and  sclerotic,  development  of  the,  48. 
annular  ligament  of  the,  151. 
anterior  limiting  layer  of  the,  141,  143,  147, 
218,  221. 

blood-vessels  of  the,  155,  233. 
capillary  loops  of  the,  233. 
capsular  portion  of  the,  132,  142. 
chorioidal  portion  of  the,  142,  143. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  431. 
opacities  of  the,  431. 
variations  in  size  of  the,  432. 
conical,  congenital,  432. 
conjunctival  portion  of  the,  142. 
corium  of  the,  49. 
curvature  of  the,  138. 
cutaneous  portion  of  the,  142. 
deep  stroma  plexus  of  the,  156. 
dermoid  growths  of  the,  432. 
dimensions  of  the,  139. 
epidermis  of  the,  development  of,  38. 
epithelial  nerve-plexus  of  the,  238. 
examination  of  the,  by  polarized  light,  224. 
external  epithelium  of  the,  141,  142,  143, 
147,  218,  219. 
fixed  cells  of  the,  145. 
fundamental  nerve-plexus  of  the,  238,  241. 
ground-substance  of  the,  222. 
index  of  refraction  of  the,  137. 
internal  endothelium  of  the,  141,  150,  218, 
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232. 

epithelium  of  the,  141,  150. 
interstitial  injections  into  the,  225. 
intra-epithelial  nerve-plexus  of  t^ej 
lacunae  of  the,  227. 
layers  of  the,  141,  218. 
lymphatics  of  the,  234.  ^ 
lymph-channels  of  the,  2M.  1 
-passages  of  the,  144.^^ 
negative  picture  of*tt]^i45. 
nerves  of  the,  23^V<^ 
nutrition  of  the, 
opaca,  126. 
pellucida. 

positive^mWks  of  the,  145. 
posterior^nlwthelium  of  the.  218. 

0  limiting  layer  of  the,  141,  149,  218,  231. 
of  the,  147,  220. 
pSfcnVyl^lexus  of  the,  156. 

Smroper  substance  of  the,  141,  218,  222. 
Q^leral  portion  of  the,  142. 

^^pecific  gravity  of  the,  141. 
lx  subepithelial  plexus  of  the,  157. 


Cornea,  superficial  stroma  plexus  of  the,  157. 
supporting  fibres  of  the,  224. 
thickness  of  the,  139,  218. 
transparency  of  the,  136. 
wandering  cells  of  the,  145,  227,  230. 
weight  of  the,  141. 

Corneal  canals,  225. 
cells,  226. 
conjunctiva,  147. 
corpuscles,  227. 
epithelium,  147. 
groove,  131. 
interval,  130. 
lamella,  218. 

nerves,  perforating  branches  of,  238. 

terminal  fibres  of,  239. 
spaces,  fluids  of,  234. 

negative  pictures  of,  225. 
positive  pictures  of,  225. 
stroma,  222. 
tubes,  144,  226. 

Cornealfalz,  131. 

Corneo-scleral  junction,  131. 

Corona  ciliaris,  52. 

radiata,  fibres  of  the,  166,  414. 

Corpora  bigemina,  development  of  the,  24. 

quadrigemina  anterior,  tubercles  of  the,  398, 
399. 

development  of  the,  24. 

Corpus  adiposum  orbitae,  123. 
bigeminum,  386. 

callosum,  interhemispherical  fibres  of  the, 
414. 


crystallinum,  200. 
geniculatum  laterale,  395,  396. 
hyaloideum,  206. 

Luys,  part  played  by,  in  forming  optic 
tracts,  61. 

subthalamicum,  part  played  by,  in  forming 
optic  tracts,  61.  \ 

vitreum,  206. 

Corpuscles,  corneal,  227^C\  * 
sclerotic,  243,  244/p^* 

Correcting  hyper  op 

lens,  491,  49^V> 

Correction  of  ^fc&^Latism,  498. 

Correlation  ^oor^of  color-perception,  594. 
Correspondii^^oints  of  the  retina,  553. 

rj^i^Aplints.  390. 

Corrircato|l^percilii,  88. 

Carte\^}rfebral,  visual  area  of  the,  404. 
#Coccipital,  connection  of  the,  with  the  lower 
visual  centres,  413. 
region  of,  topography  of,  405. 
visual  area  of,  effect  of  removal  of,  upon 
field  of  vision,  410. 

Cortical  substance  of  the  lens,  204. 

Course  of  the  optic  nerves,  387. 

Cranial  flexure,  the,  17. 

Crassum  et  durum  involucrum  oculi,  126. 
Cribrose  lamina,  132. 

Cribrum,  132. 

Crick-dots  of  the  retina,  446. 

Crossing  fibres  of  the  optic  chiasm,  389,  392. 
Crown  and  flint  glass,  indexes  of  refraction  of, 
468. 


Cryptophthalmos,  425,  427. 

Crystalline  lens,  111,  200,  217,  349. 

Cuneus,  406. 

Cup,  optic,  the,  18,  19,  20. 

Curtailment  of  the  animal’s  endowments,  411. 
Curvature  of  the  cornea,  137. 
hyperopia  of,  490. 
myopia  of,  493. 

Curves,  Lissajous’s,  535. 

Cyclopia,  424,  425. 

Cylinder,  axis,  479. 
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Cylindrical  lens,  refraction  by  a,  478. 
lenses,  498. 

combinations  of,  498. 

Cysts,  dermoid,  of  the  eyebrows,  425. 
of  the  eyelids,  429. 
of  the  eyeball,  421. 

D. 

Dacryon,  the,  in  ascertaining  the  orbital  index, 
72. 

Decortication,  duration  of  effects  of,  412. 

Deep  stroma  plexus  of  the  cornea,  156. 

Defects  in  pigmentation  of  the  chorioid,  446. 
Demours,  membrane  of,  149,  231. 

Deposit  of  guanin,  642. 

Depth  in  binocular  vision,  perception  of,  542. 
in  monocular  vision,  perception  of,  539. 
of  the  orbit,  77. 

Derivation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  49. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  eyebrows,  425. 
of  the  eyelids,  429. 
growths  of  the  cornea,  432. 

Descemet,  membrane  of,  149,  231. 

Descemet’s  membrane,  boundary  ring  of  the,  249. 
Descending  root  of  the  optic  nerve,  398. 
Determination  of  axis  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  480. 
of  the  optical  centre  of  a  lens,  480. 
of  the  strength  of  a  lens,  479. 

Development  of  abducens,  53,  59. 
of  Horner’s  muscle,  70. 
of  the  axis-cylinder  fibre,  24. 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina,  45. 
of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  50,  418. 
of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  32. 
of  the  cerebellum,  24. 
of  the  chorioid  vessels,  44. 
of  the  ciliary  arteries,  36. 
ganglion,  58. 
muscles,  51,  53. 
nerves,  36. 

processes,  51,  53,  418. 
ridge  and  processes,  44. 
of  the  color  in  the  iris,  52. 
of  the  commissural  fibres  in  the  optic  tracts, 
62. 

of  the  conjunctival  sac,  31. 
of  the  corium  of  the  cornea,  49. 
of  the  corpora  bigemina,  24. 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  24. 
of  the  endothelium  of  the  aqueous  chamber, 
49. 

of  the  epidermis  of  the  cornea.  38. 
of  the  eyeball  and  its  appendages,  417. 
of  the  eyelashes,  32. 
of  the  eyelids,  28,  30,  419. 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  53,  58. 
of  the  fourth  nerve,  53,  58. 
ventricle,  24. 

of  the  ganglionic  tracts,  24. 
of  the  Gasserian  ganglion^S.  ' 
of  the  geniculate  bodies, 
of  the  glands  of  the  conjun&Cfval  sac,  33. 
of  the  iris,  51,  418.*. 
of  the  lacrymal  37. 

ducts,  419. 
gl  ands,  v3 

of  the  lacu^^Wmalis,  32. 
of  the  ljMmaalfcJhpraehorioidea,  49. 
of  the  lei%^6,  34,  37. 
of  thelMeiobmian  glands,  32,  419. 
of  l^ikembrana  nictitans,  28. 
Nl^uplllaris,  49. 

Vof  rse  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve, 

O59- 

f  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  64. 
of  the  face,  69,  70. 
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Development  of  the  neuroblasts,  56. 
of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  53,  57. 
of  the  optic  chiasm,  48. 
nerve,  46,  47,  48. 
stalk,  47,  48. 
tract,  24,  59. 
of  the  ora  serrata,  51. 
of  the  pars  iridis  retinae,  43. 
of  the  patheticus,  53,  58. 
of  the  pectinate  ligament,  53. 
of  the  plica  semilunaris,  28. 
of  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  29,  31. 
of  the  pupil,  28. 
of  the  retina,  33,  34. 

and  the  optic  nerve,  42. 
of  the  rods  and  cones,  44. 
of  the  sclera  and  cornea,  48. 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  53,  59. 
of  the  space  of  Tenon,  49. 
of  the  spinal  cord,  24. 
of  the  spongioblasts,  56. 
of  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  52. 
of  the  suspensory  ligament,  418. 
of  the  tear-duct,  28,  29. 
of  the  tensor  tarsi,  70. 
of  the  third  nerve,  51,  53. 

ventricle,  24. 
of  the  trochlearis,  53,  58. 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  50. 
space,  34. 

of  the  zonula  Zinnii,  50. 

Deviation,  angle  of,  467. 
minimum,  467. 

position  of,  467. 

Diaphragma  bulbi,  174. 

Dichotomy,  anterior,  424. 
posterior,  424. 

Dichromatic  coior-blindness,  600. 

Dichromic  imperfect  vision,  600 
perfect  vision,  600. 

Diffuse  amacrine  colls,  31AJ 

Diffusion,  circles  of,  489j^L» 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil/c^uMs  of,  189. 

Dilatator  pupillse,  186. 
iridis,  186. 

Dilator  pupill£ey@®^278. 
muscle  dkmg/ris,  279. 

Dimension^\Sl»e  eyeball,  111 

DioptfeT^J^-C 

Djgntmrffedium,  459. 

Xsurface,  500. 

O surfaces,  centring  of,  500. 

system,  474. 

Dioptrics,  464. 

of  the  eye,  459. 

Disk,  congenital  atrophy  of  the,  448. 

optic,  excavation  of  the,  193. 

Disparate  points  of  the  retina,  553. 

Dispersion  of  light,  468,  469. 

Distance,  focal,  470. 

Distributive  cells,  385. 

Diverging  lens,  473. 

Division  of  medullary  sheath  of  fibres  of  the 
optic  tracts,  61 . 

Doctrine,  Capranica’s,  632. 

Walchlis’s,  632. 

Dorsal  nucleus,  anterior,  401. 

posterior,  401. 

Dotted  cataracts,  453. 

Double-concave  lens,  473. 

Double  cones,  302. 

origin  of  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts,  61. 
Ducts,  lacrymal,  anatomy  of,  92. 
course  of,  84. 
description  of,  84. 
development  of,  419. 
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Ducts,  lacrymal,  Luschka’s  line  for,  84. 

Merkel’s  line  for,  84. 
nasal,  anatomy  of,  94. 
valves  of,  94. 

Ductus  oculi  abducentes,  163. 

Duddell,  membrane  of,  149. 

Dura  membrana,  126. 
oculi,  125. 

Dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  348. 

Duration  of  effects  of  decortication,  412. 
Dwight,  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  orbit  and  appendages  of  the  eye,  70. 

E. 

Ebbinghaus’s  theory  of  color-perception,  614. 
Ectochoroidea,  the,  161. 

Ectocornea,  the,  147. 

Ectoderm,  the,  8. 

derivatives  of  the,  8. 

Ectodermic  portions  of  the  eyeball,  217. 

Ectopia  of  the  lens,  450. 

Ectropion  of  uveal  pigment,  434. 

Edge  of  a  prism,  466. 

Effect  upon  the  field  of  vision  of  removal  of  the 
visual  area  of  the  cortex,  41 0. 

Effects,  actinic,  583. 

of  decortication,  duration  of,  412. 

Egg-tooth,  the,  28. 

Electrical  processes  in  the  retina  produced  by 
light,  645. 

transformation  of  light  into,  617. 
rays,  583. 

Embryology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the 
eye,  7. 

Embryonic  area  of  the  blastoderm,  8. 
Eminences,  superciliary,  79. 

Emmetropia,  114,  488,  489. 

form  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in,  267. 
Emmetropic  eye,  483,  489. 

End-arteries  of  the  retina,  338. 

-bulbs  of  the  corneal  nerves,  239. 

-organs,  blue-sensitive,  595. 
green-sensitive,  595. 
red-sensitive,  595. 

Endothelium,  anterior,  of  the  iris,  273. 

of  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  150. 
Enophthalmos,  120. 

Entocornea,  the,  149. 

Entoderm,  the,  8. 

derivatives  of  the,  8. 

Entrance,  optic,  335. 

Entropion,  429. 

congenital,  429. 

Epicanthus,  426. 

Epidermis  of  the  cornea,  development  of 
38. 

Episclera,  124. 

Episcleral  net-work,  145. 

Epithelial  nerve-plexus  of  the  corna 
optograms,  645.  ^  ^ 

Epithelium  humoris  aquei,  150jf  J 

of  the  cornea,  external,  141^42,  218,  219. 

internal,  141,  14£,  218. 

of  the  lens,  355. 

of  the  membrane  o^^esbemet,  150. 
retinal,  619.  /■O*' 

fuscin  o^6|\  % 

Equator  of  th^cycvj'll.. 

of  the  lensxOfc. 

Errors  of  refaction,  489. 

EthmoidaJJfcAries,  101,  103. 

XpWJbr,  101,  103. 
posterior,  101,  103. 

^oi^mina,  anterior  and  posterior,  73. 
iaVatio  papillas  nervi  optici,  193. 
hysiologica,  193. 
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Excavation  of  the  optic  disk,  193. 

physiological,  192,  336. 

Exophthalmos,  120. 

Experiments,  ablation,  410. 

Extent  of  the  visual  area,  410. 

External  coat  of  the  eye,  125. 

epithelium  of  the  cornea,  141,  142,  147,  218, 
219. 

fibrous  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  217. 
palpebral  ligament,  79. 
plexiform  layers  of  the  retina,  288,  303. 
Eye,  ametropic,  489. 

anatomy  of  the  appendages  of  the,  70. 

of  the  region  of  the,  79. 
and  eyelids,  congenital  defects  of  move¬ 
ments  of  the,  429. 
axis  of  the,  111. 
external,  111. 
internal,  111. 
coats  of  the,  109. 
development  of  the,  7,  28. 
dioptrics  of  the,  459. 

embryology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the, 
7. 

emmetropic,  489. 
equator  of  the,  111. 
external  coat  of  the,  125. 
fibrous  coat  of  the,  125. 
human,  congenital  malformations  and  ab¬ 
normalities  of  the,  417. 
hyperopic,  490. 
lateral  position  of  the,  25. 
median  position  of  the,  10. 
meridians  of  the,  111. 
middle  tunic  of  the,  254. 
myopic,  far  point  of,  493. 
nervous  tunic  of  the,  287. 
normal  emmetropic,  483. 
ophthalmometric  measurements  of  the,  485. 
parietal,  the,  10.  1 

poles  of  the,  111. 

primary  lateral  position  of  the,  17. 

reduced,  483,  487. 

refraction  of  the.*^£/ 

schematic,  483^S5V 

trichromic, 

tunics 

vasculature  of  the,  254. 
EyebalU^^G^bility  of  the,  for  operation,  118, 

a^an\^P«y  of  the,  109. 

j^rid  its  appendages,  development  of  the, 
>417. 

symmetry  of  the,  113. 
axial  length  of  the,  115. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  419. 
contrasts  of  the,  197. 
cysts  of  the,  421. 

development  of  muscles  of  the,  64. 
dimensions  of  the,  113. 
ectodermic  portions  of  the,  217. 
external  fibrous  tunic  of  the,  217. 
first  indication  of  the,  15. 
foundation  of  the,  18,  19. 
general  characters  of  the,  109. 
humors  of  the,  197. 
inner  nervous  tunic  of  the,  217. 
mesodermic  portions  of  the,  217. 
microscopical  anatomy  of  the,  217. 
middle  vascular  tunic  of  the,  217. 
nasal  hemisphere  of  the,  113. 
position  of  the,  during  sleep,  121. 
relations  of  the,  116. 
situation  of  the,  116,  117. 
temporal  hemisphere  of  the,  113. 
tension  of  the,  199. 
variations  of  the,  112. 
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Eyeball,  volume  of  the,  116. 
weight  of  the,  115. 

Eyebrows,  dermoid  cysts  of  the,  425. 
description  of  the,  79. 
piebald,  425. 
variability  of  the,  425. 

Eyelashes,  description  of  the,  80. 
development  of  the,  32. 

Eyelids,  arteries  of  the,  85. 
coloboma  of  the,  427. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  427. 
dermoid  cysts  of  the,  425,  429. 
description  of  the,  80. 
development  of  the,  30,  31,  419. 
growths  of  the,  429. 
layers  of  the,  88. 
lymphatics  of  the,  86. 
movements  of  the,  80,  81. 
naevi  of  the,  429. 
nerves  of  the,  86. 
third,  123. 
veins  of  the,  86. 

Eye-muscle  nerves,  connection  of  the  optic  fibres 
with  nuclei  of,  403. 
nuclei  of,  399. 

Eyes,  asymmetry  of  the,  84. 
color  of  the,  177. 
multiple,  424. 

of  birds,  maximum  volume  of,  25. 
of  different  animals,  comparison  of,  115. 
of  fishes,  maximum  volume  of,  25. 
of  mammals,  maximum  volume  of,  25. 


F. 

Facial  artery,  85. 
nerve,  86. 
vein,  86. 

Falx  cerebri,  development  of  the,  25. 

Far  point  of  hyperopic  eye,  490. 
of  myopic  eye,  493. 

Fascia,  bulbar,  123. 

Tenoni,  123. 

Fasciculus  occipitalis  perpendicularis,  413. 
trans versus  lobuli  lingualis,  414. 

Fatigue,  526. 

Fechner’s  law,  514. 

Fenestra  oculi,  the,  182. 

Fibrae  arcuatse,  144,  149. 
corneae,  224. 
propriae,  413. 

Fibres,  association,  413. 
centrifugal,  388. 
centripetal,  48,  388. 
cilio-equatorial,  375,  378. 
cilio-postero-capsular,  375,  378. 
classes  of,  388. 

crossing,  of  the  optic  chiasm,  389, 
interhemispherical,  of  the  corjmVfl® 
4i4.  "NX 

in tra- ciliary,  379.  f'V* 

number  of,  in  the  optic  nJi’ve,%87. 
of  eye-muscle  nerves,  40X.  J 
of  Miiller,  319.  ~ 

of  the  corona  radi^teX^I!. 
of  the  optic  nervaf^%tnfugal,  48. 
optic,  connectimfefj  with  nuclei,  106. 
orbiculo-ante^cVpsular,  375,  376. 
orbiculo-^jta^X  379. 
orbicul(^XN™-capsular,  375. 

proj  ectioX?14. 

”  Pg,  414. 

\connected  with  fore-brain,  394. 
l  mid-brain,  394. 

^sizcTof,  in  optic  nerve,  387. 

uturales,  144. 

"tangential,  414. 
tapetal,  414. 


Fibres,  terminal,  of  corneal  nerves,  239. 

zonular,  374. 

Fibrous  coat  of  the  eye,  125. 
cordage  of  Bowman,  149. 
layer  of  the  cornea,  143. 
tissue  of  the  sclera,  243. 
tunic  of  the  eyeball,  217. 

Field  of  view,  541. 

binocular,  542. 

of  vision,  effect  of  removal  of  visual  area  of 
cortex  upon,  410. 
monocular,  542. 
stereoscopic,  391. 

Fifth  nerve,  development  of  the,  53,  55. 
Filaments  of  Ammon,  165. 

First  cerebral  vesicle,  25. 

distinct  tracts  of  the  eyes,  12. 
embryonic  cerebral  vesicle,  11. 
focal  line,  496. 
nodal  point,  476. 
plane  of  lens,  476. 
principal  focus,  484. 
visceral  cleft,  28. 

Fissure,  calcarine,  406,  414. 
chorioid,  20,  22,  47. 
collateral,  406. 
of  Rolando,  406. 
of  Sylvius,  404. 
parallel,  406. 
parieto-occipital,  406. 
sphenoidal,  76. 
spheno-maxillary,  73,  74. 

Fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  426. 

Fixed  cells  of  the  cornea,  145. 

Flexure,  the  cranial,  17. 

Flight  of  steps,  Schroder’s,  540. 

Floor  of  the  orbit,  73. 

Fluctuation  of  the  retina,  negative,  647. 

positive,  647.  a 

Fluids  of  the  corneal  spaces^jXf. 

Fluorescence,  592. 
of  the  rods,  631. 

Focal  distance,  princifoffj-l  62,  470,  472. 
interval  of  Stu^^ra7. 

ttirW'ior,  496. 


line,  first  or 


>n^\posterior,  496. 
$tS-*3,  471. 


Foci,  conjuj 

Focus^pr^lcM,  462,  463,  470,  472,  478. 
firt9ho^nterior,  484. 

Labl7> 

seh^nd  or  posterior,  484. 

-TVyirtual.  463. 

Foa,  semilunar,  122,  123. 

Eolds,  ciliary,  168. 

Fontana,  spaces  of,  152,  236,  249,  250. 

Foramen  centrale,  195. 
corneae,  130. 
malar,  73. 

optic,  73,  76,  130,  131. 
opticum  sclerotica,  130. 
sclerae  anterius,  130. 
spheno-malar,  73. 
supra-orbital,  71. 

Foramina,  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  73. 

optic,  position  of  the,  83. 

Fore-brain,  retinal  fibres  connected  with  the, 
394. 

Formation  of  images  by  mirrors,  463. 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  198. 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  385. 
of  the  pupil,  51. 
of  the  tear-duct,  26. 
of  the  upper  lip,  26. 

Forms,  geometrical,  of  lenses,  473. 

of  Jastrow  and  Oliver,  525. 
of  Snellen,  225. 

Fornix  of  the  conjunctiva,  122. 
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Fossa,  hyaloid,  206. 
hyaloidea,  206. 
lenticularis,  206. 
patellaris,  206,  362. 

Fourth  nerve,  course  of  the,  105,  107. 
development  of  the,  53,  58. 
nucleus  of  the,  400,  401. 

posterior,  401. 
ventricle,  24,  29. 

Fovea  centralis,  195,  327. 
externa,  332. 
interna,  331. 

Franklin,  Christine  Ladd,  translator  of  Dr.  Brod- 
hun’s  article,  539. 

Fraunhofer’s  lines,  584. 

Frontal  muscle,  79. 

nerve,  course  of  the,  106,  107. 
sinus,  70,  73,  75. 
vein,  86,  103. 

Fronto-nasal  process,  26. 

Fuchs’s  coloboma,  445. 

Fundamental  nerve-plexus  of  the  cornea,  238. 

Funiculus  selerae,  135. 

Fuscin,  migration  of  the,  642. 

Fusion  of  sensation,  535. 


G. 

Ganglion  cells  of  the  retina,  44,  45,  288,  312. 
ciliary,  development  of  the,  58. 

Gasserian,  development  of  the,  58. 
retinal,  307,  340. 

Ganglionic  tracts,  development  of  the,  24. 
Gasserian  ganglion,  development  of  the,  58. 
Gastrula,  384. 

Geniculate  bodies,  development  of  the,  24. 
Geometrical  forms  of  Jastrow  and  Oliver, 
525. 

of  Snellen,  525. 

Germ-cells  of  the  nervous  system,  384. 

Germinal  area,  7. 

Giant  bipolars,  309. 

Girdle,  visual,  626. 

Gland,  uveal,  269. 

Glands,  ciliary,  167,  268. 
lacrymal,  92,  109. 

abnormalities  of  the,  427. 
anatomy  of  the,  92. 
development  of  the,  32,  419. 
Meibomian,  88,  92. 

development  of  the,  32,  419. 
of  Moll,  88. 

of  the  conjunctival  sac,  development  of  the, 

33.  C>t 


H. 


Haploscope,  the,  553. 

mirror,  the,  557. 

Hare-lip,  production  of,  26. 

Head-cavities,  64. 
mandibular,  66. 
premandibular,  68. 

Height  of  the  orbit,  77. 

in  the  infant,  78. 

Helmholtz’s  stereoscope,  548. 
telestereoscope,  549. 
theory  of  color-perception,  598. 

Hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  nasal,  113. 
temporal,  113. 

Hering’s  theory  of  color-perception,  613. 
Heterochromia  of  the  iris,  434. 

Heteronymous  images,  572. 

Hill,  Alex,  M.A.,  M.D.,  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
intra-cranial  portion  of  the  visual  apparatus, 
383. 


His,  zones  and  plates  of,  54,  55. 

Histogeny  of  the  nervous  system,  384. 
Histology  of  the  optic  nerve,  215,  216. 
Homogeneous  light,  582. 

Homonymous  images,  572. 

Horizontal  cells  of  the  retina,  304. 

Horner’s  muscle,  87,  93,  94. 

development  of,  70. 

Horopter,  the,  558. 

Hue,  589. 

Human  eye,  congenital  malformations  and  ab¬ 
normalities  of  the,  417. 

Humor,  aqueous,  111,  198,  217,  380. 
formation  of,  49,  198. 
crystallinus,  200. 
vitreus,  111,  206,  209,  362. 
development  of,  50. 

Hyaloid  artery,  197,  337. 
persistent,  454. 
canal,  208,  368. 
fossa,  206. 

membrane,  50,  2^ffit>3,  I 
vessels,  33. 

Hyaloidea,  206.^^\ 

congenitus,  423. 

114. 

491 . 


& 


,  370. 


interna, 
Hydropht  ^ ' 
Hyperi 
Hy;  - 

c 


curvature,  490. 
peropic  eye,  far  point  of,  490. 


;o> 


Glass,  crown  and  flint,  indexes  of  refraci 
468,  ^ 

Glaucoma,  congenital,  423.  V  ^ 

Granules,  myeloidin,  621. 

of  the  retinal  rods,  migratio^^844. 
Gratiolet,  optic  radiations 
Green-blind,  600,  603.  y  J 
sensitive  end-organs^£95^^ 

Groove,  corneal,  131. 
external  lacrymo 
closure  of 
infra-orbi^il^!^ 

lacrym<n^7C\5. 
lacryn^N^JV,  26. 
medullax^S. 

Ground-s^Dstance  of  the  cornea,  222. 
Grqwtij^kngenital,  of  the  conjunctiva,  430. 
tjie^ornea,  dermoid,  432. 

The  eyelids,  429. 
congenital,  429. 
finin,  deposit  of,  642. 

5-yrus,  angular,  406. 


51.  vC) 

m^^^Hf29. 


Idio-retinal  light,  506. 

Image,  real,  477. 

virtual  and  erect,  477. 

Images,  formation  of,  by  mirrors,  463. 
heteronymous,  572. 
homonymous,  572. 
of  Purkinje,  172. 
of  Sanson,  172. 

superposition  of,  in  the  brain,  393. 
Imperfect  normal  vision,  606. 

Importance  of  the  photo-chemical  process  for 
vision,  639. 

Incidence,  angle  of,  461. 

Incident  rays,  459. 

Index  myopia,  493. 

of  refraction  of  the  cornea,  137. 
of  refraction  of  the  crystalline  lens,  482. 
orbital,  of  Broca,  72. 

Indexes  of  refraction  of  crown  and  flint  glass, 
468. 

Induction  current  of  the  optic  nerve,  649. 
Inertia,  principles  of,  528. 
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Inferior  oblique  muscle,  98. 
rectus  muscle,  91,  92. 
tarsus,  92. 

Infra-orbital  artery,  85. 
canal,  75. 
groove,  73. 

Infra-trochlear  nerve,  86. 

course  of  the,  106,  107. 

Inner  coat,  191. 

nervous  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  217. 
nuclear  layer  of  the  retina,  288,  307. 
reticular  layer  of  the  retina,  288. 

Insertions  of  the  recti,  128,  129. 

of  oblique  muscles,  129. 

Intensity  and  color,  519. 
and  field  of  vision,  521. 
and  sharpness  of  sight,  521. 
of  light,  505. 
unit  of,  566. 

Interfascial  space,  123. 

Interhemispherical  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
414. 

Intermittent  stimulation,  532. 

Internal  basementmembrane,  149,  231. 

endothelium  of  the  cornea,  141,  143,  150, 
232. 

epithelium  of  the  cornea,  141,  143,  150. 
maxillary  vein,  86. 
palpebral  ligament,  79. 
plexiform  layer  of  the  retina,  288,  292,  311. 
Interstitial  injections  into  the  cornea,  225. 
Intervaginal  space,  214. 

Intervals  in  the  sclera,  130. 

Intra-cerebral  optic  tract,  415. 

-ciliary  fibres,  379. 

-cranial  portion  of  the  visual  apparatus, 
anatomy  of  the,  383. 
segment  of  the  optic  nerve,  341. 
-epithelial  nerve-plexus  of  the  cornea,  239. 

plexus  of  the  cornea,  157. 
-hemispherical  commissures,  long,  413. 
-ocular  segment  of  the  optic  nerve,  341. 
tension,  159. 

-orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  210,  213, 
341. 

Intrinsic  light  of  the  retina,  609. 

Irideremia,  434,  440. 

Irido-corneal  angle,  152. 

Iridodialysis,  congenital,  436. 

Iridodonesis,  434,  440. 

Iris,  the,  111,  174,  254,  272,  522. 
angle  of  the,  152. 

anterior  boundary  layers  of  the,  177,  273. 
endothelium  of  the,  177,  273. 
layer  of  epithelium  of  the,  177. 
synechias  of  the,  439. 
basilar  layer  of  the,  177. 
blood-vessels  of  the,  283. 
coloboma  of  the,  434. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  th< 
development  of  the,  51. 
lesser  circle  of  the,  177. 
lymphatics  of  the,  284^ 
muscular  tissue  of  tfee/SJffi. 
nerves  of  the,  190yl^y^ 
pectinate  ligainentfefjthe,  151. 
pigment- 1  ay <*r  273,  275,  276,  281. 

pillars  of  Lfta.  151. 

posteriorl^^^  lamella  of  the,  273,  280. 
posterior  laj^“  of  epithelium  of  the,  177. 
retinal\ortion  of  the,  176. 
the,  177. 

Ajj^vefopment  of  the,  52. 
j  jtiiiciSiess  of  the,  174. 

^nfemulous,  440. 

^^^weal  portion  of  the,  176. 

variations  in  color  of  the,  434. 


# 


O' 


i; 


Iris,  vascular  stroma  layer  of  the,  273,  274. 
Irregular  astigmatism,  500. 
reflection,  460. 

J- 

Jackson,  Edward,  A.M.,  M.D.,  on  the  dioptrics 
of  the  eye,  459. 

Janitrix  oculi,  the,  182. 

Jastrow  and  Oliver,  geometrical  forms  of,  325. 
Junction,  corneo-scleral,  131. 

Juncture,  sclero- corneal,  246. 


K. 


& 


Katabolic  change,  613. 

Iveratoiditis,  136. 

Kyanophane,  632. 

L. 

Lacrymal  apparatus,  congenital  abnormalities 
of  the,  426. 
arteries,  101,  103,  107. 
artery,  85. 

development  of  the,  36,  37. 
bay,  description  of  the,  80. 
canaliculi,  malformations  of  the,  426. 
canals,  anatomy  of  the,  92. 
caruncle,  the,  80. 
ducts,  anatomy  of  the,  92. 
course  of  the,  84. 
description  of  the,  84. 
development  of  the,  419. 
gland,  92,  1 07. 

abnormalities  of  the,  427. 
anatomy  of  the,  92. 
development  of  the,  32,  419. 
groove  and  canal,  72,  75. 
nerve,  86,  90. 

course  of  the,  106,  107. 
papillae,  anatomy  of 

description  of  tlie^COWL 
sac,  79.  * 

anatomy  of  thOte7»4. 
descriptionrf^rjwf  84. 
fistula  of  ■<0^426. 
strictui|^^fehe,  427. 
vein,  104V^/ 

Lacrymo-mtf&lWoove,  the,  26,  29. 
of  the,  30. 

Lacunfc,  mnpbatic,  of  the  cornea,  227. 

La#us  Ifeorymalis,  development  of  the,  32. 

LaXphthalmos,  429. 

^Spongenital,  429. 

Lrtotffe  cartilagineuse,  149. 
lamella,  corneal,  218. 

posterior  limiting,  of  iris,  273,  280. 
pupillary,  218. 

Lamellated  tissue  of  the  cornea,  143. 

Lamina  basalis,  165. 
basilaris,  165. 
cribrosa,  132,  242,  345. 
elastica  anterior,  147,  148,  221. 

chorioidea,  165. 
fusca,  126,  244. 
glassy,  of  the  chorioid,  260. 
suprachorioidea,  161,  256. 

development  of  the,  49. 
vasculosa,  160,  163. 
vitrea  chorioidea,  165. 

Lang,  William,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  and  Collins,  E. 
Treacher,  E.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  on  congenital  mal¬ 
formations  and  abnormalities  of  the  human 
eye,  417. 

Lateral  anterior  small-celled  nucleus  of  third 
nerve,  402. 

nucleus  of  third  nerve,  402. 

Law  of  relativity,  517. 
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Law,  Fechner’s,  574. 

Talbot’s,  535. 

Weber’s,  514.' 

Laxator  pupillse,  186. 

Layer  of  chorioidal  stroma,  255,  257. 

Layers  of  the  cornea,  141,  218. 
of  the  eyelids,  88. 
of  the  iris,  273. 
of  the  retina,  288. 

Lens,  the,  200. 

-capsule,  38,  203,  351,  353. 

development  of  the,  50,  418. 
cement-substance  of  the,  358. 
cleavage-figures  of  the,  37. 
coloboma  of  the,  449. 
concavo-convex,  473. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  448. 
converging,  473. 
convexo-concave,  473. 
correcting,  491,  493. 
cortical  substance  of  the,  204. 
crystallina,  111,  200,  217,  349. 
crystalline,  index  of  refraction  of  the,  482. 
cylindrical,  determination  of  the  axis  of  a, 
480. 

refraction  by  a,  478. 

determination  of  the  strength  of  a,  479. 

development  of  the,  25,  34,  35,  37. 

diverging,  473. 

double  concave,  473. 

double  convex,  473. 

ectopia  of  the,  450. 

epithelium  of  the,  355. 

equator  of  the,  113. 

-fibres,  40,  41. 
magnifying,  478. 
minifying,  478. 
nuclear  spindles  of  the,  37. 

zone  of  the,  356. 
nucleus  of  the,  204. 
nutrition  of  the,  206. 
optical  centre  of  the,  473. 

determination  of  the,  480. 
periscopic,  473. 
planes  of  a,  476. 
first  plane,  476. 
second  plane,  476. 
plano-concave,  473. 
plano-convex,  473. 
points  of  a,  476. 

principal  focal  distance  of  a,  to  ascertain, 
470. 


rudiment  of  the,  18,  19. 

-stars,  141,  205,  359. 
stereoscope  of  Brewster,  547. 
subcapsular  epithelium  of  the,  351. 
substance,  350,  356. 
suspensory  apparatus  of  the, 
ligament  of  the,  207. 

development  of  the/m\ 
to  ascertain  the  principajrtbe  assistance  of  a, 
470.  I  1 

vesicle,  38,  39,  41,  41J,  4T 9T 
weight  of  the,  42  * 
whorl,  355.  L 

zonular 


rhorl,  355. 

onular  lamellafe^kne,  353. 
is,  concav^,  ^h^fuon  by,  472. 
bxsJJi\N 

3oimJmiti 
Uf,  473. 


1,  refraction  by,  469. 
-8. 

’tions  of,  498. 


LenseSj 

convex 
cylind< 
coii 
fornAoi 

^mi^A’ing  of,  473,  478. 

Lenrmol usf  448. 
mticSlar  body,  299. 

Jkomeninx  ophthalmencephali,  158. 
!sser  circle  of  the  iris,  177. 

Leuxopsin,  628. 


Levator  palpebrse,  91. 

Ligament,  external,  79. 
internal  palpebral,  79. 
large  des  paupieres,  78. 

Lockwood’s  suspensory,  108. 
pectinate,  development  of  the,  53. 
suspensory,  of  the  lens,  207. 

Ligamentum  annulare,  151. 

pectinatum  iridis,  151,  232,  248. 

Light,  582. 
chaos,  609. 

comparison  of  magnitudes  of,  513. 
compound,  583. 
dispersion  of,  468,  469. 
dust,  609. 

electrical  processes  in  the  retina  produced 
by,  645. 

homogeneous,  582. 
idio-retinal,  506. 
intensity  of,  505. 
intrinsic,  of  the  retina,  609. 
mechanical  alterations  in  the  retina  pro¬ 
duced  by,  640. 
mixed,  583. 
monochromatic,  582. 
perception  of,  505. 

of  small  differences  of,  508. 
ray  of,  459,  582. 
reacting,  610. 

reaction-time  on,  and  the  time  of  percep¬ 
tion  of,  536. 
reflection  of,  460. 
refraction  of,  464. 
time  of,  523. 

transformation  of,  into  electrical  processes, 
617. 


undulation  theory  of,  459,  582. 
vibrations  of,  459. 

Limbus  conjunctivas,  122. 

Limitans  ciliaris,  334. 

Limiting  angle  of  a  pmsn^hi|. 

lamella,  posterioi\t\rke  ms,  273,  280. 
layer  of  the  com^, anterior,  141,  143,  218, 

pa^f&o*,  141,  143,  149,  218,  231. 

•O,  584, 
visusetWf ‘  ‘ 

Lip^wra^Jiormation  of  the,  26. 

L  i  c  h  r  h v$  2  0 . 

\lorgagni,  205,  356. 

^sajous’s  curves,  535. 
dization,  568. 

Lockwood’s  suspensory  ligament,  108. 

Long  ciliary  arteries,  101,  10L3,  269. 

intra-hemispherical  commissures,  413. 

Loss  of  accommodation  with  age,  504. 

Lumen  oculi,  182. 

Luschka’s  line  for  the  lacrymal  duct,  84. 

Lustre,  579. 

Lutein,  620. 

Lymphatic  lacunm  of  the  cornea,  227. 

Lymphatics  of  the  chorioid,  261. 
of  the  conjunctiva,  236. 
of  the  cornea,  234. 
of  the  eyelids,  86. 
of  the  iris,  284. 
of  the  optic  nerve,  349. 
of  the  retina,  340. 

development  of  the,  45,  46. 
of  the  sclera,  246. 
orbital,  104,  145. 

Lymph-channels  of  the  cornea,  237. 

-passages  of  the  cornea,  144. 

-space,  supra-chorioid,  356. 

-spaces  of  the  sclera,  244. 

-tracts,  perineural,  236. 
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M. 

Macula  albida,  193. 
arcuata,  139,  431. 
coloboma  of  the,  445. 
corner,  139. 
lutea,  327. 

Macular  bundle  of  Michel,  137. 

Maculary  fascicle  of  the  optic  chiasm,  389. 

Magnifying  lens,  478. 

Magnitudes  of  light,  comparison  of,  513. 

Malar  foramen,  73. 

Malformations  and  abnormalities  of  the  human 
eye,  congenital,  417. 
of  the  caruncle,  427. 
of  the  lacrymal  canaliculi,  436. 

Mandibular  head- cavity,  the,  66. 

Mantle-layer  of  neuroglia,  56. 

Marasmus  senilis  corner,  139. 

Marginal  looped  plexus  of  the  cornea,  155. 

Mariotte’s  spot,  193. 

Maxillary  processes,  27,  29. 

Maximum  sensation,  the  threshold  and  the, 
523. 

Mays,  Carl,  M.D.,  on  the  photo-chemistry  of  the 
retina,  617. 

Measurements,  ophthalmometric,  of  schematic 
eye,  486. 

Mechanical  alterations  in  the  retina  produced 
by  light,  640. 

Mechanism  of  binocular  vision,  372. 

Median  eye,  10. 

Medium,  dioptric,  459. 

Medulla,  rudiment  of  the,  25. 

Medullary  canal,  9. 
groove,  8. 

Meibomian  glands,  92. 

development  of  the,  32,  419. 

Membrana  Bruchii,  165. 
capsularis,  35,  36. 
capsulo-pupillaris,  35,  36,  352. 

Demoursi,  149. 

Demoursiana,  149. 

Descemeti,  149. 

Descemetiana,  149. 

Duddelliana,  149. 
humoris  aquei,  149. 
hyaloidea,  206,  363,  370. 
intra-chorioidea,  165. 
limitans  externa,  320. 
nictitans,  123. 

development  of  the,  28. 
pigmenti,  165. 
pro  humore  aqueo,  149. 
pupillaris,  35,  36,  49,  352. 
suprachorioidea,  161. 
villoso-glandulosa,  161. 
vitrea,  206. 

Membrane,  hyaloid,  50. 
of  Bowman,  147. 
of  Bruch,  260. 
of  Demours,  149,  231. 
of  Descemet,  149,  231. 

endothelium  of4tl^^J50. 
epithelium  of  thO^H). 
of  Duddell,  149.  fy 
of  Reichert, 

of  the  aque^usjta^mor,  149. 
pupillar^lXptent,  437. 
vascular  ]rl^WTary,  218. 
vitreou%20l5,  256,  260. 

M  enispns^&§|- 

MeridnfcsVf Astigmatism,  497. 

Xf  tffe  eve.  111. 

M^kys  line  for  the  lacrymal  duct,  84. 

anterior  small-celled  nucleus  of  the  third 
\y  Serve,  402. 


O' 


& 


$ 


Mesochorioidea,  163. 

Mesocornea,  143. 

Mesoderm,  68. 

derivatives  of  the,  8. 

Mesodermic  portions  of  the  eyeball,  217. 

Methods  for  studying  the  accuracy  of  percep¬ 
tion,  517. 

Metric  system,  474. 

Michel,  macular  bundle  of,  317. 

Microcoria,  435. 

Microphthalmos,  420. 

Microscope,  stereoscopic,  551. 

Microscopical  anatomy  of  the  eyeball,  217. 
Mid-brain,  connection  of  optic  tract  with  the,  397. 

retinal  fibres  connected  with  the,  394. 
Middle  coat,  158. 

temporal  artery,  85. 
tunic  of  the  eye,  254. 
vascular  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  217. 
Migration  of  granules  of  retinal  rods,  644. 
Minifying  lens,  478. 

Minimum  deviation,  467. 

position  of,  467. 

Mirror,  concave,  463. 

convex  spherical,  464. 

-haploscope,  557. 
plane,  463. 

-stereoscope  of  Wheatstone,  547. 

Mixed  light,  583. 

Molecular  layers  of  the  retina,  21. 

Moll,  glands  of,  88. 

Monochromatic  aberration,  470. 
color-blindness,  600. 
light,  582,  583. 

Monocular  field  of  vision,  542. 

vision,  perception  of  depth  in,  539. 

Monro,  sulci  of,  55. 

Motor  fibres  of  the  ciliary  body,  271. 

root’of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  development  of 
the,  59.  4 

Movements  of  the  eye  and^Atelids,  congenital 
defects  of,  429.  VX  J 

Miiller,  fibres  of,  319. 

Multiple  eyes,  424.  y^J 
Muscm  volitantes,  JBTvTfl. 

Muscle,  ciliary.  5I,\2,  123,  166,  168,  255,  262, 
266. 

lercilii,  88. 
iris,  279. 

5*ectus,  95,  96. 

O.  87,  93,  94. 

Xinfenor  oblique,  98. 

rectus,  91,  92,  97. 
internal  rectus,  97,  98. 
levator  palpebrm,  91,  92. 

Miiller’s,  91,  92. 
of  Riolan,  ciliary,  87. 

Muscles,  oblique,  insertions  of,  129,  130. 
ocular,  absence  of,  430. 
of  the  eyeball,  development  of  the,  64. 
of  the  face,  development  of  the,  69,  76. 
orbital,  action  of  the,  90. 
anatomy  of  the,  95. 
development  of  the,  64. 
recti,  insertions  of  the,  128,  129. 

Muscular  tissue  of  the  iris,  276. 

Musculus  ciliaris,  168. 
circularis  iridis,  186. 
crystallinus,  200. 
radialis  iridis,  186. 

Muybridge’s  photographs,  536. 

Myeloidin  granules,  621. 

Myograph,  pendulum,  524. 

Myopia,  114,  493. 
axial,  493. 
index,  493. 
of  curvature,  493. 
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Myopic  eye,  far  point  of,  493. 

Myotomes  in  the  formation  of  the  orbital  mus¬ 
cles,  64. 

relation  of  the  somites  to,  54. 

N. 

Nmviiridis,  178. 

of  the  eyelids,  congenital,  429. 

Nasal  duct,  anatomy  of  the,  94. 

development  of  the,  29. 
hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  113. 
membrane,  course  of  the,  106. 
process,  external,  27,  29. 
vein,  103. 

Naso-ciliary  nerve,  course  of  the,  106. 

Natural  colors,  589. 

Nature  of  Schlemm’s  venous  canal,  250. 
of  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  250. 

Negative  after-images,  530,  609. 
fluctuation  of  the  retina,  647. 
picture  of  the  cornea,  145. 
pictures  of  the  corneal  spaces,  225. 

Neogenesis,  637. 

Nerve,  facial,  86. 

-fibres  of  the  retina,  opaque,  446. 
fifth,  development  of  the,  53,  58. 
fourth,  course  of  the,  105,  106,  107. 
development  of  the,  53,  58. 
nucleus  of  the,  400,  401. 
posterior,  401. 

frontal,  course  of  the,  106,  107. 
infra-trochlear,  86,  90,  106,  107. 
lacrymal,  86,  90. 

course  of  the,  106,  107. 
nasal,  course  of  the,  106. 
naso-ciliary,  106. 

oculo-motor,  nucleus  of  the,  400,  401. 
ophthalmic,  86. 

course  of  the,  106,  107. 
optic,  19,  109,  217. 

anatomy  of  the,  387. 
coloboma  of  sheath  of  the,  445. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  448. 
course  of  the,  95. 
descending  root  of  the,  398. 
development  of  the,  46. 
histology  of  the,  215,  216. 
induction  current  of  the,  649. 
intra-cranial  segment  of  the,  341. 
intra-ocular  segment  of  the,  341. 
intra-orbital  segment  of  the,  210,  213, 
341. 

sheaths  of  the,  348. 
arachnoidal,  348. 

dural,  348.  (7| 

pial,  348.  ✓VM' 

slack  of  the,  214. 

subarachnoid  space  of  the,  3^£.\Xj  +* 
orbital,  course  of  the,  165. 
plexus,  fundamental,  238,  241 
intra-epithelial,  239.  ^ 
of  the  cornea,  epithe\ihl38. 
short  ciliary,  107. 
sixth,  course  of  the} 

development  59. 

nucleus  of  thl^^)9. 
supra-orbital> 

cours^b^t^fe,  106,  107. 
supra-tr^hl^?,  86,  90. 

ecoursV  the,  106,  107. 
thirc^^mrse  of  the,  105. 

^^te^opment  of  the,  53,  57. 

^  ^^Jicreus  of  the,  400,  401. 

^trigeminal,  development  of  the,  53,  58. 
^Jbchlear,  nucleus  of  the,  400,  401. 

J  posterior,  401. 


Nerves,  ciliary,  development  of  the,  36. 

eye-muscle,  connection  of  the  optic  fibres 
with  the  nuclei  of  the,  403. 
nuclei  of  the,  399. 
of  the  chorioid,  261. 
of  the  ciliary  body,  270. 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  173. 
of  the  cornea,  237. 
of  the  eyelids,  86. 
of  the  iris,  190,  285. 
of  the  sclera,  246. 
optic,  course  of  the,  387. 

origin  of  the,  394. 
orbital,  105. 

Nervous  coat,  the,  191. 

system,  central,  phylogeny  of  the,  384. 
formation  of  the,  385. 
germ-cells  of  the,  384. 
histogeny  of  the,  384. 
ontology  of  the,  383. 
spongioblasts  of  the,  384. 
tunic  of  the  eye,  287. 
tunic  of  the  eyeball,  217. 

Net-work,  episcleral,  245. 

Neural  crest  in  relation  to  the  cranial  nerves,  54. 
of  Balfour,  20. 

Neuroblasts,  development  of  the,  56. 

Neuro-epithelial  layer  of  the  retina,  288,  296. 

Neuroglia-cells  of  the  retina,  44. 

Neuroglia,  mantle-layer  of  the,  56. 

Neurokeratin,  623. 

Neuromeres,  relation  of  the,  to  the  cranial  nerves, 
54. 

Neuron,  394. 

Newton’s  hypothesis  of  the  optic  chiasm,  390. 

Nigrum  oculi,  182. 

Nodal  point,  476,  478,  484. 
first,  476. 
second,  476. 

position  of  the,  491,  494. 

Normal  color -perception,  58L\ 
emmetropic  eye,  4S!L 

Notch,  supra-orbital,  7(hXgS  * 

Nuclear  cataracts,  452/^1 
spindles  of  thedS^rfvT. 
zone  of  the  lq£s^3o6. 

Nuclei  of  eye-uffll^He  nerves,  399. 

con^te^Ja  of,  with  the  optic  fibres,  403. 

Nucleus  lejr!S|^350. 

ofi^^hjrth  nerve,  400,  401. 

<jf  thj  lefes,  204. 

*  o^tlrc  oculo-motor  nerve,  400,  401. 

^^>f  the  sixth  nerve,  399. 

of  the  third  nerve,  400,  401. 
of  the  trochlear  nerve,  400,  401. 

Number  of  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve,  387. 

Numbering  of  lenses,  473,  478. 

Nutrition  of  the  cornea,  156. 

Nystagmus,  congenital,  430. 


O. 

Oblique  muscles,  insertion  of  the,  129,  130. 
Occipital  cortex,  connection  of  the,  with  lower 
visual  centres,  413. 

region  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  topography  of 
the,  405. 

Occipitalis  muscle,  79. 

Ocular  appendages,  congenital  abnormalities  in 
the,  425. 

conjunctiva,  122. 

corneal  portion,  122. 
scleral  portion,  122,  123. 
muscles,  absence  of  the,  430. 

Oculo-motor  nerve,  anterior  dorsal  nucleus  of  the, 
401. 

anterior  nucleus  of  the  ventral,  401. 
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Oculo-motor  nerve,  lateral  anterior  small-celled 
nucleus  of  the,  402. 

mesial  anterior  small-celled  nucleus  of 
the,  402. 

posterior  dorsal  nucleus  of  the,  401. 

ventral  nucleus  of  the,  401. 
true  ganglion  of  the,  57,  58. 

Olfactories,  first  traces  of  the,  18. 

Olfactory  pits,  23. 

Oliver,  Jastrow  and,  geometrical  forms  of,  525. 
Ontology  of  the  nervous  system,  383. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea,  congenital,  431. 

Opaque  nerve-fibres  of  the  retina,  446. 

Opening,  palpebral,  120,  121. 

Ophthalmic  artery,  85. 

anatomy  of  the,  101,  107. 
nerve,  86. 

course  of  the,  145. 
vein,  86. 

inferior,  104. 
superior,  103. 

Ophthalmo-facial  vein,  104. 
Ophthalmo-meningeal  vein,  104. 
Ophthalmometric  measurements  of  the  schematic 
eye,  486. 

Ophthalmoscope,  binocular,  550. 

Optic  axis,  483. 

primary,  485. 
canal,  130. 

chiasm,  anatomy  of  the,  389. 

crossing  fibres  of  the,  389,  392. 
development  of  the,  48. 
maculary  fascicle  of  the,  389. 

Newton’s  hypothesis  of  the,  390. 
uncrossed  fibres  of  the,  389,  392. 
cup,  18-23,  27,  29,  30,  34,  38,  48. 
disk,  193. 

excavation  of  the,  193. 
entrance,  193,  335. 

fibres,  connection  of  the,  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  eye-muscle  nerves,  403. 
foramen,  73,  76,  130,  131,  213. 
foramina,  position  of  the,  83. 
globe,  27. 

nerve,  19,  109,  217,  341. 
anatomy  of  the,  387. 

of  intra-orbital  portion  of  the,  109. 
and  the  retina,  42. 
coloboma  of  the  sheaths  of  the,  445. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  448. 
course  of  the,  95,  387. 
descending  root  of  the,  398. 
development  of  the,  42,  46. 
fibres  of  the  retina,  288. 
first  indication  of  the,  15. 
histology  of  the,  215,  216. 
induction  current  of  the,  649. 
intra-cranial  segment  of  the, ^3 
intra-ocular  segment  of  th< 
intra-orbital  segment  of  tl 
341.  ~  \ 

portion  of  the,  2 K.  | 
lymphatics  of  the,  34^^X 
number  of  fibres  yp^he,  387. 
sheaths  of  the,* 
arachnoidtEkT- 
dural, 

size  cA^kSSjj^in  the,  387. 
slaclfc^SJhe,  214. 

esuharaShnoidal  space  of  the,  348. 

nerv«*|jDrigin  of  the,  394. 

J93,  335. 

physiological  excavation  of  the,  336. 
^radiations  of  Gratiolet,  414. 

\jTalk,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25. 
f  development  of  the,  47,  48. 


V 


Optic  stalk,  embryonic,  14. 

thalami,  rudiments  of  the,  23. 
thalamus,  395,  396. 

tract,  connection  of  the,  with  the  mid-brain, 
397. 

development  of  the,  24,  59. 
intra-cerebral,  415. 

tracts,  development  of  the  commissural  fibres 
of  the,  62. 

double  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the,  61. 
roots  of,  397. 

vesicles,  primary,  13,  17,  18. 

Optical  centre  of  the  lens,  determination  of  the, 
480. 

Optograms,  634. 
epithelial,  645. 
pseudo-,  634. 

Ora  serrata,  192,  255,  333. 

development  of  the,  51. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  78. 

anatomy  of  the,  86. 
origin  of  the,  31. 

Orbiculo-antero-capsular  fibres,  375,  376. 

-ciliary  fibres,  379. 

-postero-capsular  fibres,  375. 

Orbiculus  ciliaris,  166,  262. 

gangliosus,  156,  271,  285. 

Orbit,  adipose  body  of  the,  123. 
anatomy  of  the,  70. 
base  of  the,  78. 
bony  wall  of  the,  70. 

Orbital  aponeurosis,  123. 
fat,  the,  215. 
index  of  Broca,  72. 
lymphatics,  104,  105. 
margin,  palpation  of  the,  82,  83. 
muscles,  action  of  the,  98. 
anatomy  of  the,  95. 
development  of  the,  64. 
nerves,  105. 

course  of  the,  105^ 
veins,  103. 

Orbito-ocular  aponeuro^^l'! 

fascia,  123. 

Orbits,  apex  of  thepblS 
axes  of  th<^Sw^7. 
borders  af  (ha  7l,  72. 
breadto^fc^Te  base  of  the,  77. 
caj^cftvNf  the,  117. 

(*pti^ip!y.he,  77. 

04  Amejjfeions  of  the,  116. 

Xfloor  of  the,  73. 
height  of  the,  77. 
roof  of  the,  72. 
shape  of  the,  116. 
size  of  the,  77. 

sympathetic  filaments  of  the,  105. 

Origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts,  double, 
61. 

of  sense-organs,  384. 

of  the  optic  nerves,  394. 

of  the  orbicularis  palpebrae,  31. 

Oscillations  of  after-images,  532. 

Otoscope,  binocular,  550. 

Outer  reticular  layer  of  the  retina,  288,  303,  311. 

P. 

Pachymeninx  ophthalmencephali,  125. 

Palpebra  tertia,  123. 

Palpebral  arteries,  101,  103. 
conjunctiva,  122. 
ligament,  external,  79. 

internal,  79. 
opening,  120,  121. 

Pannus,  156. 

Papilla  optica,  193,  335. 


f  the,  64. 
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Papillae,  lacrymal,  anatomy  of  the,  92. 

description  of  the,  83,  84. 
Papillo-macular  bundle,  the,  216. 

Parallax,  stereoscopic,  544. 

Parallel  fissure,  406. 

surfaces,  refraction  by  a  plate  of  glass  with, 
466. 

Parieto-occipital  fissure,  406. 

Pars  chorioidealis  corneae,  143,  218. 
ciliaris  retinae,  288,  334. 
conjunctivalis  corneae,  142,  218. 
cutanea  corneae,  142. 
iridica  retinae,  43,  272,  288,  334. 
optica  retinae,  192,  288. 
scleralis  corneae,  142,  218. 
uvealis  corneae,  143,  248. 

Path  of  visual  stimuli,  59,  60. 

Pathetieus,  development  of  the,  50,  53. 

Pecten  sclerae,  132. 

Pectinate  ligament  of  the  iris,  151. 

development  of  the,  53. 

Pencil  of  rays,  459. 

Pendulum  myograph,  524. 

Perception,  413. 

methods  for  studying  the  accuracy  of,  517. 
of  depth  in  binocular  vision,  542. 

in  monocular  vision,  539. 
of  light,  505. 

of  small  differences  of  light,  508. 

Perfect  normal  vision,  606. 

Perforating  branches  of  the  corneal  nerves,  238. 
Pericapsular  membrane,  376. 

Perichorioidal  space,  134. 

Perineural  lymph-tracts,  236. 

Peripheral  parts  of  our  retina,  color-vision  in, 
606. 


Periscopic  lens,  473. 

Persistent  hyaloid  artery,  454. 

pupillary  membrane,  437. 

Petit,  canal  of,  208,  379. 

Phosphorescence,  592. 

Photo-chemical  decomposition  of  the  visual 
purple,  628. 

process,  the  importance  of,  for  vision,  639. 
Photo-chemistry  of  the  retina,  617. 

Photogenic  rays,  583. 

Photographs,  Muybridge’s,  536. 

Phototomes,  649. 

Phylogeny  of  the  brain,  383. 

of  the  central  nervous  system,  384. 
Physiological  excavation,  193. 

of  the  optic  papilla,  336. 
retina,  192. 

Pial  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  348. 

Pictures,  stereoscopic,  543. 

Piebald  eyebrows,  425: 

Piersol,  George  A.,  M.D.,  on  the  mim 
anatomy  of  the  eyeball,  217.  V  G 
Pigment  layer  of  the  iris,  273,  275, 
layer  of  the  retina,  190,  288, 
particles  in  the  retina,  mjfgr&tmia/of  the,  294. 
uveal,  ectropion  of  the,  4^4 ,J 
Pigmentation  of  the  chorinid,  affects  in,  446. 

of  the  sclerotic,  coudSriJal,  431. 

Pigmented  areas  of  11. 

connective-tissue(eeJs  of  the  sclera,  244. 
epithelium^ 

Pigments  of  ti^O^s,  632. 

Pillars  of  the  iri^l51. 

Pinna,  formalitm-  of  the,  28,  30. 


Plane  mirk 


.  4o3, 

•ection  by  a,  461. 
e  lens,  473. 


Planb^^ _ , 

JJ^-coUvex  lens,  473. 
ICeaws  annularis,  156,  237. 
/^^^ciliaris,  152. 

ir 


Nexuses,  vascular,  of  the  retina,  338. 


Plica  centralis,  195. 

semilunaris,  28,  34,  90,  123. 

Plicae  ciliares,  263,  264. 

Point,  nodal,  476,  478,  484. 
first,  476. 
second,  476. 

Polar  cataracts,  anterior,  452. 
posterior,  452. 

Polarized  light,  examination  of  the  cornea  by, 
224. 


Poles  of  the  eye,  111. 

Polycoria,  435,  436. 

Porus  opticus,  193. 

Position  of  the  eyeball  during  sleep,  121. 
of  minimum  deviation,  467. 
of  the  optic  foramina,  83. 
of  the  second  nodal  point,  491,  494. 

Positive  after-images,  528,  529,  609. 
fluctuation  of  the  retina,  647. 
picture  of  the  cornea,  145. 

of  the  corneal  spaces,  225. 

Posterior  chamber,  48,  111,  181,  254. 
recesses  of  the,  207. 
ciliary  arteries,  101,  103. 
dichotomy,  424. 
elastic  lamina,  149,  231. 
endothelium  of  the  cornea,  218,  232. 
ethmoidal  arteries,  101,  103. 

foramen,  73. 
focal  lines,  496. 

layer  of  epithelium  of  the  iris,  177. 
limiting  lamella  of  the  iris,  273,  280. 

layer  of  the  cornea,  141,  143,  149,  218, 
231. 


lors,  591.  '  y>^^ 
!rm-layers,^\ 

•tic  vesiples,\3,  15,  38,  417. 


nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  401. 
polar  cataracts,  452. 
principal  focus,  484. 

Post-zonular  lymphatic  space,  208. 

Power  of  accommodation,  50 L 
Precuneus,  406.  -  * 

Premandibular  head-ca^ 

Presbyopia,  504. 

Primary  axis,  478,  48 
colors,  *91 
germ-] 
optic  i 

plexus  cornea,  156. 

PrincipayP^y476. 

S^n'ior  or  first,  484. 

isfcance  of  a  lens,  to  ascertain  the,  470. 
,  462,  463,  470,  472,  478. 
posterior  or  second,  484. 
pXnfciples  of  inertia,  528. 
msm,  apex  of  a,  466. 
base  of  a,  466. 
edge  of  a,  466. 
limiting  angle  of  a,  468. 
refracting  angle  of  a,  461. 
refraction  by  a,  466. 

Process,  external  nasal,  25,  27,  29. 
fronto-nasal,  27,  29. 
maxillary,  25. 

Processes,  ciliary,  51,  53,  166,  262,  264,  418. 
maxillary,  27,  29. 
regenerative,  in  the  retina,  636. 
scleral,  internal  and  external,  247. 

Processus  peripherici,  151. 

Projection  fibres,  414. 

Proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  141,  142,  218, 

222. 


Protovertebrse  in  formation  of  the  orbital  muscles, 
64. 


Pseudo-optograms,  634. 
Pseudoscope,  Wheatstone’s,  551. 
Psychical  blindness,  412. 

Ptosis,  congenital,  426,  430. 
Pulvinar,  395. 
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Puncta  lacrymalis,  development  of  the,  29. 

Punctum  caecum,  193. 
proximum,  502. 
remotum,  502. 

Pupil,  the,  182. 

abnormalities  of  the,  435. 
cause  of  contraction  of  the,  188. 
development  of  the,  28. 
dilatation  of  the,  189. 
formation  of  the,  51. 

Pupillary  lamella,  218. 

membrane,  persistent,  437. 
vascular,  218. 

Purity  of  color,  589,  590. 

Purkinje,  images  of  the,  172. 

Purple,  visual,  299,  625. 

bleaching  of  the,  634. 
chemical  action  of  the,  629. 
photo-chemical  decomposition  of  the, 
628. 

R. 

Radiating  fibres,  414. 

Radiations,  optic,  of  Gratiolet,  414. 

Radii  minores  iridis,  180. 

Ramus  ophthalmicus  profundus,  58. 

Raphe  sclerse,  135. 

Ray  of  light,  459,  582. 

Rays,  actinic,  583. 
electric,  583. 
incident,  459. 
pencil  of,  459. 
photogenic,  583. 
thermic,  583. 
ultra-r^ed,  585. 

-violet,  585. 

Reacting  light,  610. 

Reaction,  acid,  of  fresh  retinae,  619. 
alkaline,  of  the  vitreous,  618. 

-time  on  light,  and  the  time  of  perception, 
536. 

Real  image,  477. 

Recesses  of  the  posterior  chamber,  207. 

Recti,  insertions  of  the,  128,  129. 
origins  of  the,  215. 

Red-blind,  600,  603. 

Red-green  blindness,  603. 

Red-sensitive  end-organs,  595. 

Reduced  eye,  483,  487. 

Reflecting  angle  of  a  prism,  466. 
surface,  459. 

Reflection  by  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  462. 
by  a  convex  spherical  mirror,  463. 
by  a  plane  mirror,  461. 
of  light,  460. 
of  the  conjunctiva,  88. 
regular,  460. 

Reflex  act  of  blinking,  537. 

Refraction  by  a  cylindrical  lens,  47a£% 

by  a  plate  of  glass  with  JparwieP  surfaces, 
466. 

by  a  prism,  466. 
by  concave  lenses, 
by  convex  spheric^J  ,  469. 
errors  of,  489. 
index  of,  464-  ^ 

index  of,  d\a\?^talline  lens,  482. 
of  light, JtoXjk. 
of  the  conra^  index  of,  137. 
of  the  481. 

Regeneca£fa^processes  in  the  retina,  636. 
Regionfojiaity,  166. 

^f  accommodation,  502,  503. 

►  the  eye,  anatomy  of  the,  79. 
ffar  astigmatism,  495. 

v<IUflchert,  membrane  of,  147. 
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Relations  of  the  eyeball,  116. 

Relativity,  law  of,  517. 

Relief  telescope,  Zeiss’s,  549. 

Removal  of  the  visual  area  of  the  cortex,  effect 
upon  the  field  of  vision  of,  410. 

Retina,  the,  217,  618. 

achromatic  cells  of  the,  312,  313. 
albumin  in  the,  619. 
alterations  in  the,  during  vision,  634. 
and  the  optic  nerve,  development  of  the,  42. 
arteries  of  the,  195. 
blood-vessels  of  the,  337. 
cells  of  the,  basal,  304. 
horizontal,  304,  305. 
stellate,  304. 

central  artery  of  the,  101,  103. 
vein  of  the,  104. 

chromophilous  cells  of  the,  312,  313. 
ciliary,  197. 

color- vision  in  peripheral  parts  of  our,  606. 
cone  ganglion-cells  of  the,  291. 
congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  446. 
corresponding  points  of  the,  553. 
development  of  the,  33,  34. 
disparate  points  of  the,  553. 
electrical  processes  in  the,  produced  by  light, 
645. 

embryonic,  inner  layer  of  the,  42. 

outer  layer  of  the,  43. 
end-arteries  of  the,  338. 
first  indication  of  the,  18,  19. 
fluctuation  of  the,  negative,  647. 
positive,  647. 

fresh,  acid  reaction  of  the,  619. 
ganglion-cells  of  the,  44,  45. 
intrinsic  light  of  the,  609. 
layers  of  the,  288. 
lymphatics  of  the,  340. 
mechanical  alterations  in  the,  produced  by 
light,  640. 

migration  of  pigmen^xj&tic^s  in  the,  394. 
neuro-epithelial  la^rtJ^he,  288. 
neuroglia-cells  of 
opaque  nerve -fljj^e^r  the,  446. 
photo-cheinistapK  the,  617. 

pigment  la^flVof  the,  288. 
regenerati$^arocesses  in  the,  636. 
spongqfT^stof  of  the,  309. 
strftSliJ^aroglia-cells  of  the,  325. 
z®esjf  me,  42. 

Re^ianff^a,  21. 

>nes,  shifting  of  the,  643. 
uthelium,  619. 

fuscin  of  the,  622. 

fibres  connected  with  the  fore-brain,  394. 

with  the  mid-brain,  394. 
points,  corresponding,  390. 
portion  of  the  iris,  176. 
rods,  migration  of  granules  of  the,  644. 
sustentacular  tissue,  319. 
tapetum,  628. 

vessels,  congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  447. 
Retractor  bulbi  muscle,  65. 

Rhodogenesis,  637. 

Rhodophane,  632. 

Rhodophyllin,  638. 

Rhodopsin,  299,  625. 

Ridge,  visual,  626. 

Rim,  scleral,  132. 

Rima  cornealis,  130. 

Ring,  chorioidal,  194. 
ciliary,  262. 
scleral,  194. 

Riolan,  ciliary  muscle  of,  87. 

Rivalry  of  visual  fields  and  of  contours,  576. 
Rod-bipolars,  308. 

-ellipsoid,  299. 
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Rod-fibre,  299. 

-granule,  299,  300. 

Rods  and  cones,  288,  296,  623. 

development  of  the,  21,  44. 
fluorescence  of  the,  631. 
retinal,  migration  of  granules  of  the,  644. 

Rolando,  fissure  of,  406. 

Roof  of  the  orbit,  72. 

Root  of  the  optic  nerve,  descending,  398. 

Roots  of  the  optic  tract,  397. 

Rotation,  cpntre  of,  501. 

Ryder,  John  A.,  Ph.D.,  on  the  development  of 
the  eye,  7. 

S. 

Sac,  conjunctival,  122. 

development  of  the,  31. 
laerymal,  79. 

anatomy  of  the,  93,  94. 
description  of  the,  84. 
fistula  of  the,  426. 
stricture  of  the,  427. 

Sagittal  tract  of  Wernicke,  415. 

Sanson,  images  of,  172. 

Schematic  eye,  482,  485. 

ophthalmometric  measurements  of  the,  485. 

Schiefferdecker,  axoplasm  of,  316. 

Schlemm,  canal  of,  135,  152,  247,  248. 
development  of,  50. 
nature  of,  250. 

Schroder’s  flight  of  steps,  540. 

Schwalbe’s  supra-vaginal  space,  100,  105. 

Sclera,  the,  110,  126. 

blood-vessels  of  the,  245. 
canal  of  the,  131. 

chemical  characters  of  the,  135,  136. 

density  of  the,  127. 

fibrous  tissue  of  the,  243. 

intervals  in  the,  130. 

lymphatics  of  the,  246. 

lymph-spaces  of  the,  244. 

nerves  of  the,  135,  246. 

pigmented  connective-tissue  cells  of  the,  244. 

thickness  of  the,  242. 

tint  of  the,  242. 

tissue-spaces  of  the,  243. 

vessels  of  the,  135. 

wandering  cells  of  the,  244. 

Scleral  nerves,  135. 

portion  of  the  cornea,  142. 
processes,  internal  and  external,  247. 
rim,  132. 
ring,  194. 
sinus,  152. 
sulcus,  111. 

Sclero-corneal  juncture,  246. 

Sclerophthalmos,  431. 

Sclerotic,  the,  126,  217.  y m 

and  cornea,  development  of  the, 
coat,  126,  242.  /"VV 

congenital  pigmentation  o^fl!e?43l. 
corpuscles,  243,  244.  L  \ 

Sclerotica,  126. 

Second  cerebral  vesicle,  25.^^ 
focal  line,  496. 
nodal  point,  476. 

position  4ofJ*fi^?5l,  494. 
plane  of  aJtoO|£o. 
principal^S|J^184. 

Secondary  axisS^6,  478,  484. 
optic  v&sicle;  38,  417. 

Semilmrm^foM,  122,  123. 

S  en^Uior^  1 3 . 

Qj*ion  of,  535. 

0Tnaximum,  the  threshold  and  the,  523. 
of  light  and  shade,  606. 


the, 
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Sense-judgment,  413. 

Sense-organs,  origin  of  the,  384. 

Sensory  fibres  of  the  ciliary  body,  271. 

Septum  orbitale,  78. 

anatomy  of  the,  78,  79. 

Shade,  590. 

Shape  of  the  orbit,  116. 

Sharpness  of  sight,  intensity  and,  521. 

Sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  coloboma  of 
445. 

Sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve,  348. 

Shifting  of  the  retinal  cones,  643. 

Short  ciliary  nerves,  course  of  the,  107. 
Shortness  of  the  eyelids,  429. 

Sight,  intensity  and  sharpness  of,  521. 
Simultaneous  contrast,  611. 

Sinus  circularis  iridis,  152,  153. 
frontal,  70,  73,  75. 

Schlemmii,  152. 
scleras,  152. 

venosus  corneas,  152,  153. 
iridis,  152,  153,  248. 

Schlemmii,  152,  248. 
scleras,  152. 

Situation  of  the  eyeball,  116,  117. 

Sixth  nerve,  development  of  the,  53,  59. 
nucleus  of  the,  399. 

Size  of  the  cornea,  congenital  variations  in  the, 
432. 

of  the  fibres  in  the  optic  nerve,  387. 
of  the  orbit,  77. 

Slack  of  the  optic  nerve,  the,  214. 

Sleep,  position  of  the  eyeball  during,  121. 

Small  differences  of  light,  the  perception  of, 
508. 

Smallness,  congenital,  of  the  lens,  448. 

Snellen,  geometrical  forms  of,  525. 

Somites,  relations  of  the  cranial  nerves  to,  54. 
Space,  interfascial,  123. 
of  Fontana,  152. 
of  Tenon,  49,  245. 

development  ofj 
perichorioidal,  134^ 
post-lenticular, 

Schwalbe’s  sup^S^aginal,  100,  105. 
supra-chorifl^vSp5. 

Spaces,  corne&M^/ 

Qfluifl^  234. 

fi|<Jve  pictures  of,  225. 

C  poSimre  pictures  of,  225. 

{lyiBpl^,  of  the  sclera,  244. 

Xrf  Fontana,  236,  249,  250. 
rfesue-,  of  the  sclera,  243. 

;onular,  208. 

palding,  James  A.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  translator  of  Dr. 
Mays’s  article,  617. 

Spatia  zonularia,  208. 

Spatium  interfasciale,  123. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  cornea,  141. 

Spectacles,  stenopaic,  500. 

Spectrum,  the,  584. 

visible,  583. 

Sphenoidal  fissure,  76. 

Spheno-malar  foramen,  73. 

Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  73,  74,  76. 

Spherical  aberration,  470. 

Sphincter  iridis,  186. 

pupillae,  186,  274,  276. 

Spinal  cord,  development  of  the,  24. 

Spindle  fibre-cells  of  the  iris,  277. 

Splenium,  414. 

Spongioblasts,  development  of  the,  56. 

of  the  retina,  309. 

Stars  of  Winslow,  165. 

Stellae  vasculosse  Winslowii,  165. 

Stellate  cells  of  the  retina,  304. 

neuroglia-cell  of  the  retina,  325. 
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Stenopaic  spectacles,  500. 

Steps,  Schroder’s  flight  of,  540. 

Stereoscope,  Helmholtz’s,  548. 

Stereoscopic  apparatus,  547. 
microscope,  551. 
parallax,  544. 
pictures,  543. 
vision,  fields  of,  391. 

Stereoscopy,  393. 

Stilling,  canal  of,  368. 

Stimulations,  alternate,  534. 
intermittent,  532. 

Stratiform  amacrine  cells,  310. 

Stratum  cunei  transversum,  414. 
nervosum,  147. 
proprium  cunei,  414. 

Strength  of  a  lens,  determination  of  the,  479. 

Stricture  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  427. 

Stroboscope,  the,  535. 

Stroma,  chorioidal  layer  of  the,  255,  257. 
chorioidea,  163. 
corneal,  222. 

layer,  vascular,  of  the  iris,  273,  274. 
of  the  cornea,  143. 
of  the  iris,  177. 

development  of  the,  52. 
vitrei,  209. 

Studying  the  accuracy  of  perception,  methods  of, 
517. 

Sturm,  focal  interval  of,  497. 

Subarachnoid  space  of  the  optic  nerve,  214, 
348. 

Subdural  space,  the,  214. 

Subepithelial  plexus  of  the  cornea,  157. 
stratum,  221. 

Substance  of  the  vitreous,  209. 
vitreous,  364. 

Substantia  corticalis  lentis,  350. 
fibrosa  corneas,  143. 
propria  corneas,  143,  222,  227. 

Successive  contrast,  611. 

Sulci  of  Monro,  55. 

Sulcus  scleras  externus,  111. 
scleral,  111. 

Superciliary  eminences,  79. 

Superficial  stroma  plexus  of  the  cornea,  157. 

Superior  oblique  muscle,  98. 
rectus,  91. 

Superposition  of  images  in  the  brain,  393. 

Supporting  fibres  of  the  cornea,  224. 

Supra-chorioid  space,  255. 

Supra-chorioidal  lamina,  134. 
lymph-space,  256. 

Supra-chorioidea,  the,  161. 

Supra-orbital  arteries,  101,  103. 
foramen,  70. 
nerve,  86. 

course  of  the,  106,  107, 
notch,  70. 

Supra-seieral  space,  123.  /V 

Supra-trochlear  nerve,  86,  90^ 

course  of  the,  106,  ^07.  A 

Supra-vaginal  space,  SchwalbeMy  100,  105. 

Surface,  dioptric,  459* 
reflecting,  459. 

Suspensory  apparatu£o| the  lens,  372. 
ligament,  Lq/I^^Wil’s,  108. 
of  the  207. 

^^^opment  of  the,  50,  418. 

Sustentacula^^tesue,  the  retinal,  319. 

Sylviusiffcsure  of,  406. 

Symbhajfrmon,  congenital,  429. 

S_ym^£^etM  filaments  of  the  orbit,  105. 

:ae,  congenital  anterior,  424. 
f  the  iris,  anterior,  439. 

,em,  dioptric,  474. 
metric,  474. 
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T. 

Talbot’s  law,  535. 

Tangential  fibres,  414. 

Tapetal  fibres,  414. 

Tapetum  cellulosum,  1 64,  259. 
fibrosum,  164,  259. 
retinal,  628. 
yellow,  628. 

Tarsal  plates,  78. 

Tarsus,  inferior,  92. 

Tear-duct,  formation  of  the,  26. 

Telescope,  Zeiss’s  relief,  549. 

Telestereoscope,  Helmholtz’s,  549. 

Temporal  artery,  85. 

Tendon  of  Zinn,  the,  213. 

Tenon’s  capsule,  89,  96,  99,  123,  245. 

anatomy  of,  99, 

Tenon,  space  of,  49,  123,  245. 

Tension,  intra-ocular,  159. 

of  the  eyeball,  199. 

Tensor  chorioidea,  170,  266,  267. 

tarsi,  development  of  the,  70. 

Terminal  fibres  of  the  corneal  nerves,  239. 
Thalami,  optic,  rudiments  of  the,  23,  24. 
Thalamus,  optic,  23,  24,  395,  396. 

Theories  of  the  vitreous  body,  363. 

Theory,  contact,  315. 

correlation,  of  color-perception,  594. 
of  color-perception,  Ebbinghaus’s,  614. 
Helmholtz’s,  598. 

Hering’s,  613. 
undulation,  of  light,  582. 

Thermic  rays,  583. 

Thickness  of  the  chorioid,  159. 
of  the  cornea,  218. 
of  the  iris,  174. 
ot  the  sclera,  242. 

Third  eyelid,  123. 

nerve,  anterior  dorsal  nucleus  of  the,  401. 
anterior  ventralfff&^us  of  the,  401. 
course  of  the,V 
developmei|fc^fNtfTe,  53,  57. 
lateral  a^£^g/  small-celled  nucleus  of 
the,j^ 

~srior  small- celled  nucleus  of 

^,1:^2. 

_  ra  of  the,  400,  401. 

►interior  dorsal  nucleus  of  the,  401. 
>terior  ventral  nucleus  of  the,  401. 


iC^hafd.  the,  505. 


and  the  maximum  sensation,  523. 
values,  605. 

3momson,  William,  M.D.,  and  Weiland,  Carl, 
M.I).,  on  normal  color-perception,  581. 

Time  of  light,  523. 

of  perception,  the  reaction-time  of  light  and, 
536. 

Tint,  590. 

of  the  sclera,  242. 

Tissue-spaces  of  the  sclera,  243. 

Topography  of  the  occipital  region  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  cortex,  405. 

Total  accommodation,  502. 

Totally  color-blind,  604. 

Tract,  chorioidal,  254. 

optic,  connection  of  the,  with  the  mid-brain, 
397.  . 

development  of  the,  59. 
intra-cerebral,  415. 
sagittal,  of  Wernicke,  415. 
uveal,  254 

Tractus  spiralis  foraminosus,  132. 
uvealis,  158. 

Transformation  of  light  into  electrical  processes, 
the,  617. 

Transition-colors,  584. 
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Transparency  of  the  cornea,  136. 

Transverse  facial  artery,  85. 

Tremulous  iris,  440. 

Trichiasis,  congenital,  429. 

Trichromic  eye,  597. 

Trigeminal  nerve,  development  of  the  motor  root 
of  the,  59. 

Trochlear  nerve,  nucleus  of  the,  400,  401. 

posterior  nucleus  of  the,  401. 

Trochlearis,  development  of  the,  53,  58. 

Tubercles  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina, 
398,  399. 

Tubes,  corneal,  144,  226. 

Tunic  of  the  eyeball,  external  fibrous,  217. 
inner  nervous,  217. 
middle  vascular,  217. 
nervous,  of  the  eye,  287. 

Tunica  acinalis,  158. 
aciniformis,  158. 
alba,  126. 
albuginea,  126. 

arachnoidea  oculi,  126,  161,  206. 

cellulosa,  161. 

chorioidea,  159. 

coerulea,  174. 

externa,  125. 

fibrosa,  125. 

hyaloidea,  206. 

interna,  191. 

media,  158. 

nervosa,  191. 

sclerotica,  126. 

secundina,  158. 

suprachorioidea,  161. 

uvseformis,  158. 

uyea,  158. 

vaginalis  bulbi,  123. 

oculi,  123. 
vasculosa,  158. 

Halleri,  163. 
lentis,  135. 

Twin  cones,  302. 

U. 

Ultra-violet  rays,  585. 
waves,  583. 

Uncrossed  fibres  of  the  optic  chiasm,  389,  392. 

Undulation  theory  of  light,  582. 

Undulatory  theory  of  light,  459. 

Uniocular  color-blindness,  593. 

Upper  lip,  formation  of  the,  26. 

Uveal  gland,  269. 

pigment,  ectropion  of  the,  434. 
portion  of  the  iris,  176. 
tract,  254. 

foundation  of  the,  43. 


S> 


a 


V. 

Vaginal  tunic,  123. 

Valves  of  the  nasal  duct,  94. 

Variability  of  the  eyebrows,  42oV 

Variations  in  color  of  th^  i£ 
in  size  of  the  cornea 
of  the  eyeball,  1 12| 

Vasa  vorticosa,  3^. 

Vascular  coat, 

plexuses  ^umVetina,  330. 
pupillary  meiWbrane,  218. 
stroma  tjayerof  the  iris,  273,  274. 
tnninffljthe  eye,  254. 

Nfofttljb  eyeball,  217. 
mom  fibres  of  the  ciliary  body,  271. 
terior  temporal,  86. 

/^^B^ntral,  of  the  retina,  104. 


i; 


"  ciliary,  104. 


Vein,  facial,  86. 

frontal,  86,  103. 
inferior  ophthalmic,  104. 
internal  maxillary,  86. 
lacrymal,  104. 
nasal,  103. 
of  the  chorioid,  259. 
of  the  eyelids,  86. 
of  the  iris,  191. 
ophthalmic,  86. 
ophthalmo-facial,  104. 
ophthalmo-meningeal,  104. 
orbital,  103. 

superior  ophthalmic,  103. 

Velum  confine,  384. 

Venae  ciliares  posticae,  163. 
stellatae,  133. 

vorticosae,  104,  133,  134,  163,  258. 

Ventral  nucleus,  anterior,  401. 

posterior,  401. 

Ventricle,  fourth,  24. 

third,  development  of  the,  24. 

Vesicle,  blastodermic,  7. 
first  cerebral,  25. 
lens,  417. 
optic,  15. 
primary,  13,  17. 
second  cerebral,  25. 
secondary,  17,  18. 

Vessels,  chorioid,  development  of  the,  49. 

retinal,  congenital  abnormalities  of  the,  447. 
Vibrations  of  light,  459. 

Virtual  focus,  463,  472,  478. 

Visceral  clefts,  17. 
first,  28. 

Visible  ether-waves,  583. 

spectrum,  583. 

Visio  oculi,  182. 

Vision,  alterations  in  the  retina  during,  634. 
conscious,  409. 
dichromic  imperfect, 
perfect,  606. 
field  of,  391.  (?) 

effect  of  rcinfyta&m  the  visual  area  of  the 
cortex  ijAi  the,  410. 
importance  ph 

for,  63$AJ 
mechajjis^ar  binocular,  392. 
nmaaqflim|jerfect.  606. 

#psV&iJ?al,  409. 

Xbereoscopie  field  of,  391. 

apparatus,  anatomy  of  the  intra-cranial 
*  portion  of  the,  383. 
area  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  404. 

effect  of  removal  of  the,  upon  the  field 
of  vision,  410. 
extent  of  the,  410. 
cells,  623. 

pigments  of  the,  624. 

centres,  lower,  connection  of  the  occipital 
cortex  with  the,  413. 
fields  and  of  contours,  rivalry  of,  576. 
girdle,  626. 
line,  501. 

purple,  bleaching  of  the,  634. 
chemical  action  of  the,  629. 
photo-chemical  decomposition  of  the, 
628. 
ridge,  626. 

stimuli,  path  of,  59,  60. 
zone,  500. 

Vitellin,  624. 
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